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"WiTHILST  our  fleets  were  adding  continually  to  the  national  renown  by 

dietr  adiieTcments,  the  aspect  of  public  afiain  afforded  nothing  to  ^ 
cheer  the  minds  of  tbe-pcople.  On  the  contrary,  the  ill  success  of  our 
negotiations  seemed  to  preclude  a  hope  of  terminating  the  present  most  de- 
stTUctiTe  and  expensive  war  with  honour  and  advantage. — The  parliamentary 
proceedings  of  the  late  year  were  closed  with  a  message  from  his  majesty, 
informing  the  two  houses  of  the  abrupt  termination  of  lord  Malmsbury's 
n^otiatioos  at  Paris;  imputing  it  to  the  French  government's  obstinate 
adherence  to  a  claim  which  never  could  be  admitted;  and  declaring  "  that, 
"  whenever  hia  enemies  should  be  disposed  to  enter  on  the  work  of  general 
"  pacification,  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  contribute  to  the 
"  accomplidwient  of  that  great  object  which  was  retarded  by  their  exor- 
"  bitant  pretenaona  only." 

Conformably  with  this  declaration,  at  the  same  time  that  the  British 
govemioent  c<mtiDued  to  stimulate  its  remaining  allies  to  a  vigorous 
co-operadon  vriih  it  in  promoting  their  common  interests  and  that  of  all 
Europe,  by  a  firm  renstance  to  a  power  which  threatened  destruction  to 
their  independency*  it  neglected  no  opportunity  to  bring  about  a  peace, 

vofc.  nr.  »  or. 
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or,  at  leastf  to  deprive  our  enemies  of  the  advantage  whkfa-  they  would 
derive  from  our  apparent  disinclination  to  pacific  councils.  The  success 
of  France,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  members  of  the  confederacy 
had  been  seen  to  act,  rendered  this  line  of  conduct  daily  more  necessary. 
The  British  cabinet  being  impressed  with  this  persua^on,  lord  Grenville, 
within  six  months  after  the  negotiation  at  Paris  had  been  broken  off^f 
made  overtures  for  a  renewal  of  them  by  a  note  to  monsieur  de  la  Croix, 
the  French  minister  foe  foreign  aflTaiis.'  The  assent  given  to  this  overture 
was  accompanied  with  a  proposition  to  treat  definitively  with  Great  Britain, 
without  adverting  to  the  general  interests  of  Europe. — ^This  had  been  the 
policy  by  which  France  had  succeeded  in  drawing  the  members  of  the 
coalition  off  from  the  common  cause  in  which  they  'were  embarked.  It 
was  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which  Great  Britain  had  hitherto  acted. 
But,  that  no  obstruction  might  arise  hence,  no  refusal  was  given  to  the 
requisition;  but  the  eventual  comphance  with  it  was  to  depend  on  the 
progress  and  turn  of  the  negotiations.^ 

The  way  being  thus  smoothed,  lord  Malmsbury  met  the  French  minis- 
t^rp,.  If  Tournenr^  M^ri^t,.  and^ PlevUle,  at  lisle,  in  the  month. oCjuly.|-^ 
..Ql^fQre.thies)B  mifustf^  w,^uld  e:ntex  upon  the  roatn  busineas  of 'tbc  congress, 
they  brought  foiiYfard:  certain,  insulated,  pointy  aa  they  were  dencuninatedi 
a^  pr^lin^inari^  to  ai  tr^ty.  %h9  first  of  these,  was,  that  the  king  of  Gi^F' 
Britain  s|Koi(ld,  ii)  order  to,  a  full  rec^^ition .  of  the  Frendi  republic, 
hencc!foi;\^aiid;^e^ist  frpoj.a^uiAiag  the  tide  of  king  of  Fjance. — Another, 
^as  tl^e  restit)]|i(}n,  of-  the  ships  tfSign  by  the.  English  at  ToidoQ,  or-  an 
o;[uiv^lei;^t  for  th^m  and  .thps(  which  had  be»  destroyed.-^A  itiird  W9B 
a  reijunciatiopj  c^ .  t\sf  .part  of  Great  Britain,  of  all  the  mortgages  which- 
it  had  upon.,  the  Nsth^l^nd^k  in  .consequence  of  money  lent  to  -the-  em- 
peror/; — Thf.diffi^HlliflS.  3ri$ing  from,  these  reqiiisi^ns  being,  in  soipc 
measure,  rf^QVfd.  hy  the  French  roinistere,  the  conferences  were  opened. 
But  it  was  clearly  evinced,  by  a  requisition  made  in  the  progress  of  them, 
that  the  Frpr^ch. government  was  determined  not  to  conclude  the  treaty, 
u;i]e^  it  .cQuIdi  as.in.ofher  instances,  imperiously  prescribe  the  terms — that, 
wp^.",  th?^  GrfuiX,BDtain.  should  xestore,  to  .the  Fren<;h  republic  and  rts  allies, 

■      'f  aU 
.     +    Junc-i.  t    Ju'y.S* 

'     Afia,  Reeiit.  181.  »nd  1798.  p.  5.  *  Idem.  5.  '  St.  Papers  ap.  Ann.  Reg.  1797. 
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^  ifr  «li»''pD«i*«ion8' tfWcft  havfe  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  "EnglisH 
f'lslnoe  Ac  beginning' >ot  the'  Wah"  It  appearing  from  lord  Malmsbury's 
fiiwwitr,'  that^hd'  yias  attthdri^ed  to 'treat  on  no  bther  principle  than  that 
ft^:  itfdprocal  edmpehsariofi;  he  was  required  to  depart  in  twenty-four 

hOttWrf  "^  *      ^     ■■■ 

■    SiitHe  ciMumsttirtc^s;  rfefetW^  to  our  internal  aflfeirs,  contributed  to  the 

d^|)i:4e89)oir  which  the  riatioh  wiiS  seen  to  suffer  frbhi  the  disappointptient  of 

flife'  fiiilt  hdp%s  of  peace  WKlth  *heSe'  repeafid'  negotiations  had  afforded 

thtftn. 

Ittjlattd  had,,  as  .Mt!  have  jeen,  been  saved  from  an  invasion  by  ih^ 
ditosteH  Which  "Md  befrilleffl'  the  ehetey's  fliet:  But  this  was  only  a 
ne^tivd  gooff  to'  Baiahfce  niairy  positive  evils. — ^Great  Britain  had  borne 
the  trioSI  tremejid6us  storing  of  foreign  vrar:  it  had  combated  all  the 
Brl«fbfWtir^  fttt«fiding  ftie  r^olt  of  her  colonies  and  the  final  loss  of 
theitf:  ^t' iwi^eif' h^d  flie  British '  kirigdoms  been  ehveloped  with  such 
iaft  iClbu^'  *]f  ^tf^er^jty'  a^'af  the  ptesent  crisis.  IretkriA  was  fn  a  state 
hofii^fiti'g  ori  ^t^lion.'  Ai5d/at  tlie-sanaie  time,  fo  the  other  calamities 
«ihft*eirt'on  war,  t*  thft  daingdr  which  threatened  us  from  an  inveterate 
ftte/'brtSithillg  the  incBt  rancdtous  malice,  and  increasing  conVlnUally  in 
dh^tigth  ■  (rbtti  th*:  delS^tfldn  of  6iir  wealt  or  perfidious  affi^,  was  now  added 
fhe  ^fnlbaih'iisiAif'^t  atinivi^  ftit^  ah  exA-e'm«  want  or  ipecie,  occasi(Sned 
dii«fly  \ty  the  lar^e  retfiit'tances  to'  our  allies.  '  The  alarm  excited'  by  the 
tfayetlfen0d''irtV2^oh  increasing  the  evil,'  a  violent  ruh  was  first  made  on 
Ihtf'tSJilnti^  tetnks.  The'e'Cfects  of  this  soon  exte'ndecTtb  the  nietropolis: 
atld  very  seriAus  apprehensions  began  to  be  entertained  foi'  the  bank  of 
England,  which  had  distressed  itself  by  its  advances  of  specie  to  the  state. 
-^*-To  ■avwt  its  impending  fate,  which  must  have  been  attended  with  the 
\fflost  disastrous  consequences,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  privy  couttcil,-f 
*  prohiliititig  the- directors  of  the  bank  from  issuing  any  cash  in  payment 
"tiH'thfe  sense  of  parliament  should  be  taken  on  that  subject,  and  proper 
"  measures  taken  thereupon  for  maintaining  the  means  of  circulation 
"  and  ■■  supportitig  the '  pubhc' commercial  credit  of  the  kingdom  at  this 
"  imjlortant'  conjuncturb."'^-Por  the  purpose  of  the  desired  investiga- 
tions, 

I    September  16.  '■*     February  36. 
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tions,  to  assist  the  legislature  in  its  ddibendoni  respectiag  the  | 
"*  measures  to  be  adopted  for  remedying  the  national  iHConvenioices,  and  to 
affiird  due  satisfaction  to  the  public  on  this  important  subject,  a  motion  vras 
made  by  lord  Grenville  in  the  house  of  peen  and  by  the  chancellor  c^  the 
exchequer  in  the  lower  house,  for  the  appointment  of  a  secret  committee^ 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  bank,  and  the  causes  which  rendered  the 
order  of  the  council  necessary.' — ^The  moticHis  being  agreed  to,  and  the 
investigations  having  been  made  by  each  committee,  similar  reports  were 
made  from  them  to  their  respective  bouses. — That  from  the  committee  of 
peers  f  stated,  that  on  "  the  twenty-fiflh  of  February  .last  there  was  a 
"  surplus  of  effects  belonging  to  the  bank  beyond  the  total  of  their  debts, 
"  amounting  to  the  sum  of  j^.s,826,890,  exclusive  of  a  permanent  debt  of 
"  j^.li,66€>800  due  from  the  government:  that  the  bank  of  England  had 
"  btely  experienced  an  universal  drain  of  ca^:  that  this  drain  way  owing 
"  to  demands  for  cash  &om  the  country,  arising  from  local  alanns  of 
"  invasion:  demands  had  been  of  late  prc^p'essively  increasing,  but  par* 
"  ticularly  in  the  last  week;  and  that  there  was  every  reastm  to  :^^ehend 
"  that  these  demands,  and  the  consequent  progressive  reduction  of  cash, 
"  would  continue  and  even  increase;  inscnauch  that  there  was  reason  to 
"  apprehend  that  if  it  were  to  continue  in  the  same  proportion,  the  bank 
"  of  England  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  supplying  the  csdi  which 
*'  might  be  necessary  for  pressing  exigencies  of  public  service.  Chi  Acse 
"  grounds  the  committee  stated  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  was  necessaiy 
"  to  continue  and  confirm  the  measures  already  taken,  for  such  time  and 
"  under  such  limitations  as  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament  might  seem 
"  expedient."' 

Warm  debates  ensued  on  this  report,  in  which  the  duke  of  Bedford  bore 
a  distinguished  part.  After  descanting  in  the  severest  terms  on  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  the  councils  of  tbe  present  administration,  he  moved  succes- 
sively twenty  resolutions,  all  tending  to  a  censure  on  the  minister's  ccmduct, 
■in  not  attending  to  the  salutary  admonitions  of  the  bank  directors  req>ecting 
the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the  large  adv»ices  of  money  to 
government,  and  ascribing  the  necessity  of  tfae  order  of  council  to  Ae  enor^ 

mous 
4  March  6. 
'  AnDii«1  RegiMCT.  180.  187.  •  <*«■•  »9*- 
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t  of  his  remhtances  to  foreign  princes  in  loans  and  s^in^es. 
These  resolutioos,  being  separately  brought  forward,  were  successively  re- 
jected.''— Mr.  Pitt's  bin  for  continuing  the  restriction  on  the  bank  was  then 
brought  in  and  passedj  I  with  its  various  clauses,  intended  to  relieve  the 
bank,  and  yet  to  ^ord  the  public  every  accommodation  that  was  compatible 
with  the  existing  state  of  thin^.  Among  these  "  was  that  which  allowed 
"  die  bank  to  repay,  at' different  periods.  In  carii,  those  who  may  at  their 
"  discretion  hereafter  deposit  money  with  the  directors,  so  that  no  more 
"  than  three  fourths  of  such  sums  should  be  repaid  by  the  bank  in  cash  dur- 
'*  ing  the  continuance  of  the  present  bill.  Another  clause  enabled  the 
*'  bank,  notwithstanding  the  present  restriction,  to  issue,  for  the  accoramo- 
"  datjon  of  private  bankers  and  traders  in  the  metropolis,  a  sum  in  cadi, 
"  not  esceediagj^.  100,000."  Another  expedient,  which  has  been  attended 
with  much  inconvenience,  wi»  *'  to  enable  the  bank  to  issue  notes  below 
"  the  value  of  rf.5.'" — By  these  expedients  was  the  kingdom  rescued  from 
the  disasters  which  must  otherwise  have  ensued  to  the  state  and  nation; 
public  credit  soon  revived;  and  that  principle,  which  was  justly  said,  by  a 
noble  senator,  "  to  be  to  the  peoi^e  of  Great  Britain,  what  the  soul  of 
"  man  is  to  the  body,"^  was  immediately  seen  to  resume  its  function^  and 
reanimate  the  system  which  it  had  before  pervaded. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  cause  of  that  gloom  which  overspread 
Ae  kingdom  at  this  time.  Distressing  as  were  the  evils  which  must  ever 
arise  to  a  commercial  nation  from  a  shock  given  to  public  credit  and  the 
want  of  a  proper  circulating  medium,  a  still  greata  calamity  now  threat- 
ened us.  In  the  midst  of  our  pecuniary  embarrassments  the'  government 
waA  alarmed  by  a  mutinous  disposition  which  made  its  appearance  in  the- 
navy.  Nothing  could  have  been  so  awful  as  the  feeling  which  this  event 
excited  at  an  instant  when  we  were  struggling  vritfa  all  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  foreign  war.  Had  this  bulwark  been  destroyed,  our  fortress 
would  have  been  «t  once  dinsantled^  and  we  should  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  an  enemy  who  considcKd  liis  own  safety  as  involved  in  the  subversion 
of  the  British  government. 

This  ^i^  fint  discovered  itarif  in  the  fleet  lying  at  Portsmouth,  by 

anonymous 
t  Apfil7. 
*  Am,  Awtt.  19I.  '  UcB.  tofc-s,  k  Lord  Laotdovae'i  Speech.  Ann.  Ko^Ut.  a8s. 
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aoonyoUMis  ktten  addrctted  tOL  k»tL  Howo,  first  lord  «f  die  jiii>iwity.|-w 
When  tbs  great  bod^  of  ttis  people,  or  a  large  class  of  men,  are  tt»  be 
made  Ae  instnimeDts  of  dje  indinect  djengns  of  diBaffected  peiaMM  against 
■  the.  state,  sone  real  or  plausible  cause  must  be  sought  for  on  which  to> . ' 
ground  their  machinations. — The  smallness  of  the  pay  vtbb  that  which,  waa- 
fkst  resorted  to  on  this  occasion;  and  the  justness,  of  it  covU.  not,  indeed, 
be  denied  by  any  one  who  compared  the  price  of  all  .the  necessaiies  of  life' 
yiith  that  \^uch  they  bore  in  the  reign  of  Charibs  (he  Second,  when  the* 
wages  of  seamen  were  last  settled.'  ... 

Little,  regard  being  paid  to  these  letters,  an .  unanimoos.  agreement  was  - 
entered  into  by  the  seamen  of  that  division,  '.*  that  no  ship  should  lift  an' 
"  Anchor  till  a  redress  of  grievances- should  be  obtained."  In  pimiiafKe  of 
this  they  refused  to  obey  the  signal  given  by  lord  Bridport,  command^  of 
ttw  channel  fleet.  Delegates  were  then  appointed  i>y  each  ship's  crew,  who-' 
held  thnr  conferences  in  lord  Howe's  cabin,  where  mai«  .solemn  engnge- 
roentt  were  made  to  support  the  common  causcf  Their  complaints  w«e- 
nepresented  in  loyal  and  respectful  terms,  in  two  petitiom,-  to  the  admiralty 
board  and  the  house  of  comnoira.  Some  otetracttonfr  OccOrred  in'  the 
QOnsequent  measures  of  government,  arising  firom  the  mistrust  conceived' 
by  the  seamen.  But  thcae  were  easily  removed  by  the  interpoBition  of 
lord  Hove,  whoa*.' services  andi  high  character  as  »  naval  oflAcer  had  given 
Ittm  their  esteem.  And  anbordination  was  restored  by  an  act -of  parliament 
for  an  augmentation  of  the  seamen's  pay  and  allowance.  ;j; " 

ThiS'had;  scarcely  received  the  legi^tive  sanction  when  a  ^milar  aSltif 
toc^  place  at  the  Nore,4i  which,  was  of  greater  importance,  because'the' 
QOmplaints  oi;  the  seamen  were  of  such  a  nature  as  indicated  a  demot^^fc' 
spirit;  a  resolution  either  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  government, 
or  to  force  it  to-  submit  to  soch  regulations  as  they  should  think-  proper  to' 
prescribe  for  the  future  discipline  of  the  navy. — This  temper  was  furdier' 
manifested  in.  the  audadous  demeanour  of  Richard  Parkra',  wbo'aeted  aft* 
chief  of  the  delegates  chocen  to.  state  their  demands- and  conduct  thciir'' 
affiiiis.  When  admiral  Buckner,  who  commanded  at  the  Nore,  tojd  the' 
mutineers  that  their  demands,  were  inconsiatemt-with'^odf  order,  offing 

them 

H     In  FEbruary.  f     April  17.  {    May  15,  4.     May  be. 

>    Slate  Japeo.  ap.  AaDusARsgiUK,  999^  •  '   ■     ABWal  Reenter:" xf 2- 
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1jl«M,9t  ttms6»i«  ti»c  tW  toftti  fwdoii.  ke  rq^Md  by-  dedavag  Aatf  Afey 
wer«;UBimimottsly  MA«ked  to  heep  posaceaioa  of  the  fleet  till  thelards«f  ^ 
jAtfi.adimmUy  had  twpnicad  to  th#.  litore  and  r«4tesBed  thie  gttergmcn'  which 
Itfidhoen.  laid  befowtheia. 

'  A  |lnn^d(Str4Kfol-eUl«infliii  cati  wajicely  be  imagined  tfiilR  that  to'  wtrick 
tlio  govenuwftt:  was  bOi.w  redticcidi..  By  coitipIiaiTce-  it  would  glv*  wp  aU 
Hibordinatioq,  -and  eiic^ptirage  tlat,  demooratic  spirit  wMdi  it  was:  one  of 
tbe  chi«f  ol^ect^  of  the  war  to-  EepteSs;  b^  retistance  it  would  expose  itseH" 
to  ail  the  evils  which  might  be  afp^twhended  trom  a  mutiny  in  one  of  ttic 
grand  divisiojia  of  the  fleet,  at  a  cnwil  when  our  enemy  was  expected  daily 
to  attempt  a  deseetrt'oti  out  cgoMs. — A.  deputation  frona  the  lords  of  tfas 
wtmira)^  repaired  to,  the  Miore^  and  beatd  the  complaints  of  the  mutineers; 
buA  BQ  advHJceS'were  made  tovrandsaOt  acsommodation. — Preeautions  wen 
thftO  ufced  by  govienim<Hit  for  prevcotiug  the  fleet  from  patting  to  seat 
And'  th^JDiitineer^  art  the:othBr  hand,  when,  they  found  that  their  requisi- 
tions were-  not  complied  with,  persevered  resolutely  in  the  execution  of 
theis'  d^gOB.  Having  bees  joined  by  four  ships  from  admiral  Dancan's 
fleet,  they  proceeded,  in  the  ccmlidsnce  of  their  strength,  to  die  most 
desperatei  mceBurs«.  Th^  provided  themselves  with  necesaaries  by  seizing 
two.  storlft-ships:  they  cut  ofiT  all' communication  between  London  and  the 
aea:by  mooring  fottr'vessek  across  the- mouth  of  the  liver. 

In.the  mi^st  of  the  gloomy  apprehensions  with  which  the  min^  of  men 
vwrfi-filledi  eapeciaUy  in.  the  capital,  some  propitious  ciicumstanoes  happily 
eocurredj  which  soon  led  to  the  total  failure  of  this  tremendous  project.^ 
The<firat  of  these  was  the  poihted  disapprobation  of  the  oonducr  of  these 
mutineers;  by  the  seamen  on'  board  the  ships  lying  at  Portsmouth  and 
£ly»outh.->-They,  however;  still  persisted-  in  their  mutiny. — At  length,, 
lord  Northesk,  whom  they  had  imprisoned  on  board  his  own  ship,-  was  sent 
with:a  commissLon  tc^his  majesty  to  represent -their  grievances. 

It  may  generailly  be  ofaiervcd  to  foe  easier  to  raise  a  revolt  than  to  pre>- 
sCTve -an  union  of  councils- among  the  revoltersi  -  this^  was,  fortunatelyi  ,thet 
ooae  ill  the'  presdntt  instance.     Wh^a  the  mtttineers  were  informed  that  . 
theirconduct  was  repivbatedhy  the  whole  nation,  as  well. as  tbdr  fellow-  - 
seamen,  divisions  began  to  prevail  among  them.     Several  ships  abandoned 
the  league:  and  the  mutiny  was  soon  ended  by  their  striking  the  red  flag, 
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\«luch  was  the  ugnal  of  revolt,  and  restoring  a  free  passage  to  tlw  t^^  of 
the  metropolis. — It  was  thought  necessary  for  the  naticAal  safety  to  inflict 
a  severe  punishment  on  die  most  criminal,  aS  OLampIet  to  deter  othera 
from  such  mutinous  practices.  Parker  and  some  other  ringleaders,  there- 
fore, were  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  were  sentenced  to  death  and 
executed;  otheis  were  more  lightly  punished;  and  the  remainder  received' 
the  royal  pardon.* — That  they  merited  this  act  of  clemency,  that  even  the 
offenders  at  the  Nore  were  not  actuated  by  any  fixed  principles  of  disaflfec- 
tion  to  the  state,  but  had  been  wrought  on  by  the  counsels  of  a  few  paeons 
employed  to  propagate  discontent  and  democratic  principles  among  them, 
may  be  presumed  from  their  subsequent  good  behaviour  in  returning 
cheerfully  to  their  obedience  and  their  duty.  Of  this  they  gave  the  most 
convincing  and  satisfactory  testimonies  in  the  course  of  the  present  cam- 
pugn. — ^His  majesty's  pacific  overtures  having  proved  fruitless,  he  had 
prosecuted  the  war  with  a  vigour  which,  if  it  did  not  answer  the  end  origi-- 
nally  proposed  by  the  coalition,  of  maintaining  the  independency  of 
Europe,  at  least  saved  the  British  crown  from  that  disgrace  which  other 
members  of  that  confederacy  had  brought  on  themselves. 

The  fleet  sent,  under  admiral  Jarvis,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  prevent  their  junction  with  the  Brest  fleet,  had  signalized 
itself  by  a  victory  over  a  far  superior  force,-}-  which  entirely  frustrated  the 
enemy's  purpose,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  history  of  France.  And,  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  J  the  crews  under  admiral  Duncan  had  an  opportu- 
nity, which  they  readily  embraced,  of  retrieving  their  honour  by  a  memo- 
rable victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet  destined  to  co-op«ate  with  that  of 
France  in  a  descent  on  tlie  British  or  Irish  coasts;  thus  meriting  the-  heart- 

'  felt  thanks  of  their  countrymen,  whom  they  had  before  filled  with  terror 
by  their  revolt. 

There  are  few  instances  upon  record  of  so  remariEable  a  change  of 
circumstances  as  was  exhibited  by  Great  Britain  at  this  crisis.  When  our 
enemies  were  rejoicing  at  our  complicated  distresses,  and  expected  every 
moment  that  the  vessel  of  state  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom,  and  their 

'  ardent  wishes  would  have  been  accomplished,  she  was  again  beheld  proudly 

rinng 
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ri»ng  above  the  waves  which   had  threatened    to   overwhelm    her,   and, 
instead  of  her  expected  ruin,  affording  them  further  conviction  that  every"" 
effort  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends  would  be  frustrated,  as  long  as  our  ' 
liberties  and  the  security  of  our  persons  and  property  are  ensured  by  a 
(irin  adherence  to  the  principles  of  our  happy  constitution. 

When  we  reflect  on  these  achievements,  and  compare  them  with  our 
enemy's  menaces,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  liveliest  sense  of  gratitude  to- 
Providence,  which  has  implanted-  in  the  breasts  of  the  British  nation  that 
elevated '  spirit,  that  honest  pride,  whidi  has  served  them  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  attaches  of  their  most  formidable  enemies.  And  a  redeclion  on 
these  events-  may-  teach  us,  not  irom  a  false  idea  of  security  to  neglect  the 
proper  means  of  defence,  but  to  prepare  for  it  with  a  just  confidence  that, 
under  the  same  protection,  our  exertions  will  be  crowned  with  the  same 
success. 

Whilst  we  are  celebrfttiiig  the  praises  of  the  English  constitution,  it  may 
not  be  thought  improper,  if  we  digress  from  the  narrative  of  historical 
occurreDces,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Edmund  Burke,* 
who  had  ercr  been  its  firm,  uniform,  and  zealous  supporter. — Few  charac- 
tera  have  exhibited  mch  an  assemblage  of  virtues,  talents,  and  accomplish- 
ments aa  ihis. '  ^e  man  of  genius  was  united  in  him  with  the  man  of 
worth.  His  br^ht.  luxuriant  imagination  is  observable  in  every  part  of  his 
woriU9  and,  displaying  itself  in  his  orations,  rendered  them  more  fascinating 
and  attractive:  and'  bis  refined  taste  in  whatever  relates  to  the  belles  lettres, 
andtbe  amiaUc  graces  of  his  domestic  and  social  character,  gave  a  milder 
lustre  to  bis  virtues  and  high  endowments  as  a  senator,  a  statesman,  and  a 
patriot. 


FRANCE, 

*  "  Edmund  fiuike,  ton  of  an  attorney  at  Dublin,  wai  born  in  the  year  1730. — Tbe  incidents 
^  of  hit  life  are  unimporiani  till  the  year  17.65 ;  when,  on  the  appointmeni  of  the  marquii  of  Rock- 
'  ingtnm  to  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  (reaiury,  he  wai  made  his  privalc  tecretaiy  and  was  afler- 
'  wards  choteo  rcprcientuive  for  the  borough  of  Wendover,— .Hi)  principles  are  well  known,  and 
'  his  actions  are  interwoven  iu  the  liiaiory  of  hii  country.— He  died  July  8,  17971  leaving  no 
*  heir.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Nugent,  a  physician  of  repute,  but  hi)  only  son  by  her 
'  died  two  years  before  h'iia."—Binct't  Life  of  BitTii.    ' 
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We  have  seen  the  most  vigorous  efforts  made  in  the  late-  campaign  to 
''bring  the  trial  of  strength  and  resources  between  the  belligerent  power* 
to  an  issue  proving  ineffectual. — Fresh  incense  had  been  offered  to  the 
pride  of  France  by  the  prudent,  but  pusillanimous,  conduct  of  the  king' 
of  Spain  and  other  po^vers,  which,  after  confederating  to  prevent  the 
French  republic  from  tyrannizing  over  Europe,  had,  like  the  Dutch  states, 
tamely  submitted  to  become  subservient  to  its  ambitious  views.  But  this 
state  had  still  a  confederacy  to  contend  with,  whose  positive  strength  vm- 
still  great,  and  the  diminution  of  which  was  balanced  by  a  correspondent 
wasting  of  its  rival's.: — ^The  Austrians  had  yielded  to  the  entluuiaBtiic  ardour 
with  which  Buonaparte  and  his  subaltern  generals  had  iospired'  their  troopsi 
in  Italy;  but  they  bad  repulsed  the  armies  of  Jourdan  andi  Moreau  »> 
Gennanj,  and  hadfoil^  these  generals  in  th^jv  grand  desi^of-prescribing' 
tenns  of  peace  to  the,emp<eiior,at  the  gates  of  Vienna.:  Aod.tbe:  Fiitnobr 
government  still  fouud  in  Great  Britain  a  foe  who  was 'determined  to  main* 
tain  the  independjcncy  of  Euxcye,  and.  to  assert-  her  own  pretetniaence  ou' 
the  seas,  or  perish  in-  the.  attempt.  A  Aego^ation  vnth  that  croWn^  in  ther.' 
late  autumn,  had  fajled ,of  success,  as-well  from  tht;  want  of  a  copdialdiqw* 
sliion.  to  peace,  as  from  the  wide  difTereoc?  oS  sentiramit  rcspcetiDgi :  thsj. 
terms  upon  which  it  w^  to  be  concluded.  It  vras  (evident. inun  ibb  caanner: 
in  which  it  had  terminated,  as  given  in  the  English  history  of<  the*; 
late  year,  that,  before  France  could  accomplish  its  purpose  of  making  the 
Rhine  its  boundary,  Austria  must  experience  further  humiliation;  that, 
before  Great  Britain  could  be  brought  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
coiffederates  in  crouching  under  the  arm  of  France,  her  naval  force  must 
be  overpowered,  and  her  government  must  be  distressed  by  an  invasion  of 
her  dominions. — These  were  the  objects  of  the  present  campaign;  in  the 
attainment  of  which  the  directory,  whilst  it  was  favoured  by  the-  perilous  • 
situation  of  their  adversaries^  had  new  difficulties  to  encounter  on'  their  ' 
own  part.    To  the  extreme  embarrassment  of  their  financi^  system,  to  the 
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XBotestation  ^ich  they  eontmually  dreaded  from  the  jacobins  on  the  6iie  1797 
hand  and  the  Toyalists  on  the  other,  to  the  discontent  which  was  seen  to  ''""'v""" 
pervade  the  vrhtrie  body  of  the  people  when  they  were  disappointed  of  the 
SKhmntages  which  they  had  promised  themselves  under  a  republican  govem- 
mcBt,  WIS  DOW  aAded  the  alarm  excited  by  intelligence  of  a  formidable  revolt 
o£  ^e  negroed  In  St.  Domingo,  a  further  account  of  which  will  be  given 
IK  the  history  of  the  ensuing  year. 

These  cipcumBtances  presented  difficulties-to  the  French  directory  of  the 
most  tremendous>  nature;  but  they  knew  that  the  preservation  of  their  own 
piwer  depended  on  th^r  ^mHounling  them:  and  their  past  success,  and 
the  strong  reinforcements  which  Spain  and  the  Dutch  states  had  engaged  to 
make  to.  their  oaval  force,  inspired  them  with  sariguine  hopes. — Moreover, 
tbeact  vrare  heightened  by  ah  event  which  was  expected  to  have  a  material 
influence' oo  the  afl&iis  of  Europe — tiiat  was  the  death  of  the  empress' 
GaiAaniie.  That  poKtic'  frim&lts,  though  hostile  to  the  French  republic 
feora  poUttcal  jtfindplcs  and  ri'V^lship  in  power,  had  availed  herself  of  the 
remoteiuss  of  her  domrinioits '  from  Ae  seat  of  war  and  tbe  afdoiir  with 
vAkh  the  soatbem  poteBdtetr'hlad  confederated  against  France,  and  had 
safibvd^  atid:  encouraged  them  td  e^hatrit  their  strength  in  the  contest, 
yfhikt  she  was  itecniiting  her  dwfl.  But  when  she  was  informed  of  the 
trtonplu  of  tfaei  Frcach  atmy  in  Italy,  and  saw  that  every  campaign  made 
8innQ:-acce8si(Hi  of  tcrrrtorf'  to  the  republic,  she  began  to  b*?  apprehensive 
tqit  i^  balance  of  power  should  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  foutidations 
of '  her  own  empire  should  be  ^akeh  by  these  political  convulsions:  her 
penple,  she  feared,'  might  be^  roused  from  thetr  lethargy  by  the  successes  of 
theae  rqiublicanG,  and,  with  the  asastance  of  a  powerful  state,  which  had 
proffered  itv  services  to  all  -who  were  disposed  to  claim  their  freedom, 
might  make  a  vigowwis  effort  to  ihtow  off"  the  yoke  of  absolute  power.— 
To  guaid  agisnst  these  evils,  she  had  prepared  an-  army  of  150,000  men^ 
ta  co-operate  with 'the  German  emperor,  when  death  put  a  period  to  heir 
enteqimec,  towards  the  close  of  the  late  year,'and  she  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  by  her  son,  the'  emperor  Paul,  who  was  ■  led,  either  by  policy  or 
by<a-detentiined  <^]ip08ition  to-  the-  councils  of  his  mother,  to  adopt  a  line 
of  conduct  more  favourable  to  the  French  interests.* 

Under 
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Under  these  circumstances  of  the  European  powers  thfi  campaign  was 
opened  in  Italy. — Sensible  that  he  should  be  constrained  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  France  respecting  the  Netherlands  unless  such  a  turn  could  be 
given  to  the  war  as  might  restore  his  affairs  in  this  country,  the  empn%>r 
was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  for  that  purpose.  And  such  was  the 
success  of  them,  such  the  spirit  displayed  by  his  subjects  at  this  important 
crisis,  that,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Areola,  Alvinzi  was  again 
seen  at  the  head  of  an  army  with  which  he  dared  to  confront  his  enemy; 
amounting  to  near  £0,000  men,  among  whom  were  a  great  number 
of  young .  men  of  fortune,  who  repaired  as  volunteers  to  the  imperial 
standard. 

Buonaparte,  perceiving  that  his  enemy's  design  was  to  force  his  posts  on 
the  Adige,  and,  advancing  to  the  walls  of  Mantua,  to  oblige  him  to  raise 
the  siege  by  a  co-operation  with  the  brave  garrison  under  Wurmser,  was 
constrained  once  more  to  interrupt  his  operations  before  that  fortress,  and 
march  to  the  support  of  Masseoa  and  Joubert,  who  were  already  engaged 
with  the  Austrians. — On  intelligence  that  Joubert  bad  been  forced  to  retire 
before  a  ^superior  army  to  lUvoli,  after  strengthening  Augereau's  detach- 
ment on  the  Adige,  he  hastened  with  a  strong  reinforcement  to  Joubert's 
support,  and  took  the  command  of  that  division  in  person.f — ^A  battle 
ensued,  which  was  fought  with  exemplary  finnoess  and  alternate  success. 
When  it  bad  continued  above  three  hours,  fortune  evidently  inclined  to 
the  Austrians,  and  the  main  body  of  the  French  was  in  danger  of  being 
<  surrounded.  But  they  were  saved  from  this  dishonour  by  their  own  intre- 
pidity and  their  general's  address.  The  Austrians  bad  been  three  times 
repulsed  in  their  vigorous  assaultii  on  the  intrenchments  before  Rivoli,  when 
Buonaparte  ordered  a  battery  of  only  four  field  pieces  to  cannonade  the 
right  of  the  Austrian  line,  while  a  strong  body  of  troops  was  dispatched  to 
make  an  attack  on  it.  This  bold  movement  was  executed  with  great  promp- 
titude and  success.  The  Austrians,  overpowered  by  their  furious  and 
unexpected  onset,  were  driven  from  the  height  which  they  had  occupied; 
and  one  brigade  was  so  completely  surrounded,  that,  except  a  few  brave 
men  who  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  through  the  enemy,  the  whole 
were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners  of  war.'' 


*  Campaign  of  Buovparte.  %n.  mi  Campaign  of  t^^,  338, 
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This  fortunate  stroke  renewed  the  career  of  Buonaparte's  successes. — A 
large  body  of  Austrians  was  attacked  by  Joubert  at  the  strong  post  of' 
Corona,  near  Rivoli,  the  ensuing  day;  and,  after  a  severe  conflict,  was- 
defeated,  and  great  part  of  them  were  taken  prisoners. — On  the  same  day, 
Provera,  a  general  of  distinguished  merit,  was  attacked  by  Augereau  on  his 
route  towards' Mantua,  and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  sooo  men.  J — Reaching 
the  French  Knes  of  circumvallation  with  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
amounting  only  to  7000  men,  he  made  a  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  force  his  way  into  the  city. — Reduced  to  despair  by  this  rejftilse,. 
Provera  then,  as  "his  last  mean  to  extricate  himself  from  surrounding 
danger,  attacked  the  strong  post  of  la  Favourite,  which  guarded  the  for- 
tress.|  But,  notwithstanding  Wurmser  co-operated  mth  him  by  a  sally  of 
the  garrison,  he  was  so  furiously  assailed  by  the  different  divisions  of  the 
TVench  forces  that  alt  bis  efforts  to  effect  his  purpose  and  save  the  honour' 
of  the  Austrian  arms  were  unavailing.  Surrounded  by  the  enemy  on  all- 
sides,  this  meritorious  general  at  last  suffered  the  mortFfication  of  surren- 
dering himself  and  his  troops  prisoners  of  war;*  a  disaster  which  was  embit- 
tered to  the  emperor  by  the  loss  of  the  corps  of  volunteer  gentlemen,  who^ 
so  gallantly  offered  him  ihefr  services. 

During  these  actions  before  Mantua,  Joubert  and  Massena'were  deriving; 
e\*ery  possible  benefit  from  the  victories  at  Rivoli  by  pressing  upon  their- 
wanquished  enemy,  who  had  retired  for  refuge  again  across  the  &enta. 
After  several  encounters  with  the  Austrian  detachments,  in-  which  the  ■ 
French  were  invambly  successful,  they  regained  possession  of  Trent,  thc- 
chief  magazine  of  the  imperialists. 

These  disasters  proved  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Mantua.  Deprived  of  all: 
hope  of  relief,  Wurmser,  who  had  maintained  the  defence  with  such  signal- 
constancy,  at  length  submitted  to  a  capitulation,  and  received  the  most 
distinguished  testimony  of  his  merit  in  the  honour  which  his  rival  did  him, 
by  granting  him  an  escort  of  200  hoise  and  500  foot,  with  six.  pieces  of 
artillery .+' 

By  the  fall  of  this  fortress  the  Austrian  power  was  In  effect  annihilated  in 
Italy;   that  of  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  under  the  ascendency  of  France,  being. 

scarcely 
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scarcely  a  shadow  of  its  j^ormer  grandeur.— New  states  were  now  seen-to 
rise  on  its  ruins:  and  it  will  remain  with  posterity  to  jutfge  of  Ijie  re-; 
lative  merit  of  their  forms  of  government;  to  determine  on  the  since-, 
rity  of  the  ]Prench  general,  when  he  held  out  the  lure  of  freedom  to. 
secure  the  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  states  in  his  intei;eEts;  whether  the 
people  themselves  are  reclaimable  from  the  habits  of  depravity  and  in- 
dolence into  which  despotism  and  superstition  have  depressed  them ;  ani^ 
whether  those  sentiments  of  virtue  and  integrity  can  be  revived,  ainong. 
them  which  are  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  councils  and  conduct,  of  the  court 
of  Rome.— When  the  French  armies  were  making  a,  rapid  progress  through, 
Lombardy,  and  the  papal  states  in  that  part  of  Italy  had  already  fallen 
into  the  l^nds  of  the  French  general,  Pius  employed  the  chevalier  A^ara, 
the  Spani^, ambassador,  as  we  have  seen,  to  avert,  the  vengeance  of  France 
by. negotiating  an  armistice;  and  Buonaparte,  th^t  he  mighp  diminish  the. 
number  of  his  enemies  and. conciliate  the  favour  of  other  Komaji  catholic 
p.owers,  ai)d  provide  himself  with,  resources  for  carrying  o^  the  war,  readily, 
consented,  to  it. — After  his  holiness  had  condescended  to  njake  this  sacri&ce. 
to  safety,  good  policy  as  well  as  honour  required  that  be  should. adhere,  to. 
his  engagements^  But  Pi^,  with  that  indecision  in  himself  which  generafly 
proves  f^tal  l^  statesmen  in  such  tempestuous  seasons,  w^ts,  li^e  the  upfoi^tu- 
nate  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  cursed  with  counsellors  whp  w.ould  rather  sacrifice 
the  pubjic  welfare,  and  risk  the  entire  ruja  of  the  state,  than  endanger  .th^t 
corrupt  system  of  which  thpj  themselves  make  a,,p^. — On  the.  first  transient- 
gleam  of  prosperous  fortune  on  the  part  of  the  Austriaos,  a  change  of 
councils,  immediately  to(^  P^^  '•■  *^?  chevalier  A^ara  was  vilified,  as  a 
heretic  and  enemy  of  thechprch  of  Rome  for  hi^  wise  and  honest  counsels; 
and,  by  advice  of  the  ministers  to  whpm  the  affrighted  p9nt|fr  ha4.commitf^d  , 
thp  reins  of  government,  a  body  of  troops  was. sent  to  retake  Ferr^^^.* ' 

This, 

*  At  this  perilous  crisit  we  find  the  chevalier  Azara  perKvering  in  hit  mie  counteh.wiih  the. 
earnetinetj  and  freedom  of  a  sincere  friend.  "  Ii  dqes  not  become  me  lo  obtrude  my  advice,"  says 
he  in  a  teller  lo  cardinal  Busca,  "  while  you  have  so  many  other  advisera  :  ycl,  at  a  last  token  of 
"  my  friendship,  I  must  inform  vou  that  a  moment  may  save  you  at  the  cxpence  of  tome  sacriSc»; 

"•but,  that  moment  once  elapsed,  your  ruin  will  be  complete. If  a  reliance  on  your    own 

"  strengili,  if  your  armaments,  inspire  you  with  confidence,  constmmatvm  <j(,— .Assure  the  pope," 
,aid  he  in  conclusion,  "  that'  1  am  his  friend,  not  his  RaiteTCT."— /t/r  of  Piut  tht  Sixth,  a.  £94. 

«  Life  of  Pius  the  Sixth,  a.  £67.  77. 
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I'his  Was  followed  by  a  series  of  ill-judged  measures,  all  tending  to  in- 
crease the  Pope's  embarrassment.  Encouraged  by  the  protection  which  he 
hoped  to  derive  from  the  house  of  Austria,  and  possessed  with  a  presump- 
tuous persuasion  that  he  was  under  the  peculiar  guardianship  of  heaven,'  he 
persisted  in  his  warlike  preparations  even  after  the  French  arms  were  again 
become  victorious.  And,  whilst  he  thus  exposed  himself  to  the  resentment 
of  the  conqueror,  he  adopted  such  expedients  for  raising  supplies  as 
rendered  his  government  more  unpopular:  he  depreciated  the  coin;  he 
called  on  the  ecclesiastics  and  private  persons  to  bring  their  plate  to  the 
mint;  he  made  a  new  emission  of  cedok,  or  paper  currency;  and  obliged 
all  venders  of  provisions,  at  the  close  of  each  week,  to  carry  to  the  bank 
dello  spirifo  s(mto  a  part  of  the  specie  which  they  had  taken,  and  accept 
cedole  in  exchange  for  it,  and  the  farmers  to  sell  their  com  at  a  low  price 
to  the  department  of  the  annond,  and,  in  payment,  to  receive  cedole  at  par, 
which  were  then  at'fifty  per  cent  discount." 

Incensed  at  a  demand  by  the  French  directory  that,  as  a  preliminary  to  a 
definitive  treaty,  he  should  annul  certain  briefs  which  they  asserted  to  be 
contrary  "to  the  rights  of  nations,  and  inBuenced  by  those  counsellors  who 
were  his  evil  genii,  he  suspended  the  execution  of  the  armistice,  and  dis- 
patched a  manifesto  to  the  catholic  courts,  wherein,  after  explaining  the 
state  of  the  negotiation  with  France,  he  called  on  them  to  unite  in  defence 
of  religion." — Unfortunately  for  the  sovereign  pontifl^  his  admonitions 
came  at  a  time  when  policy  rendered  the  catholic  poweis  deaf  to  them. 
The  kings  of  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Naples  had  been  forced  to  accede  to  the 
terms  of  peSce  whicTi  were  dictated  to  them  by  the  proud  conqueror.  The 
Spanish  premier,  denominated  the  prince  of  peace,  condemned  without 
reserve  the  temporizing'  duplicity  of  the  pope's  conduct.'  The  emperor 
alone,  of  all  the  sons  of  the  church  of  Rome,  was  disposed  to  become  its 
protector.  "Yet,  so  fiilly  were  the  potilifF  and  his  cabinet  ministers  beiit  on 
warlike  councils,  that,  at  the  instant  when  all  Europe  resounded  with  the 
fame  of  Buonaparte's  victories,  the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  the 
chevalier  Azara  had  opened  at  Florence,  were  broken  off,  and  an '  alliance 
was  concluded  with  the  Austrian  coUrt,  by  which  the  emperor  engaged' 
to  send   10,000  men,  to  drive  the  French  from  the  legations  of  Bologna 

and 
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-and  Ferrara.^^  When  the  distracted  state  of  his  domestic  affairs,  the  want 
"^  of  resources,  the  discontent  which  prevailed  among  his  subjects,  and  the 
extreme  debility  of  his  government,  should  have  led  him  to  conciliate  the 
amity  of  a  triumphant  conqueror  by  a  consistent  demeanour  and  a  strict 
performance  of  his  engagements,  the  infatuated  pontiff  prepared  to  arrest 
the  career  of  an  army  which  had  borne  down  the  most  vigorous  resistance 
of  'the  Austrians  and  Sardinians,  commanded  by  the  most  experienced 
generals  of  the  age.  The  result  soon  proved  the  absurdity  and  rashness  of 
this  line  of  conduct. — Buonaparte  having  discovered  the  pope's  determina- 
tion to  warlike  councils  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  cardinal  Busca,  the 
pope's  secretary,  to  his  nuncio  at  Vienna,'  availed  himself  of  it  as  a  pJea  for 
hostilities  with  the  see  of  Rome,  as  soon  as  he  was  relieved  from  the  war 
in  the  north  by  his  victories  over  Alvinzi.  When  he  had  published  a 
manifesto,  grounding  his  justification  on  the  pontifiS  breach  of  his 
engagements,  and  his  endeavours  to  stimulate  other  powers  to  support 
him  in  his  warlike  councils,  general  Victor,  by  his  orders,  attacked  the 
papal  army^  intrenched  behind  the  Senio,|  and  obtained  an  easy  victory 
over  these  new-raised  troops;  500  of  them  being  slain  and  lOOO  taken 
prisoners,  with  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery." 

The  French  forces  overrunning  the  Romagna  and  the  duchy  of  Urbino 
without  resistance,  the  court  of  Rome  was  filled  with  consternation;  car- 
dinal Mattel,  archbishop  of  Faenza  was  employed  to  negotiate  a  peace; 
and,  by  his  intervention  a  treaty  was  concluded,  the  chief  articles  of  which 
were  these:  f  that  the  pope  should  pay  the  treasurers  of  the  French  army 
36,000,000  livresc  that  he  should  furnish  leoo  horses  fully  caparisoned: 
that  he  should  renounce  all  claim  to  the  territories  of  Avignon  and  the 
Venaissin,  the  possession  of  which  should  be  transferred  to  the  French 
republic:  moreover  that  he  should  transfer  to  it  his  rights  in  the  legations 
of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna.  It  was  also  agreed  that  a  commercial 
intercourse  should  -be  opened  between  the  subjects  of  his  holiness  and  the 
French  republic,  the  benefit  of  which  should  extend  to  the  Dutch  states.' 

Thus  did  Pius  avert  the  evils  which  threatened  him  from  his  foreign 
enemy  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions:  and,  to  complete 

his 

}    Bexinning  of  January,  H     February  3.  +     February  23. 
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6is  humitiationj  cardinal  Busca,  his  most  active  counfiellor,  was  dismissed,  to 
convince  the  French  government  of  his  phange  of  councils. — The  catholic  " 
Icing  then  dared  to  be  seen  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  holy  father;  and 
the  chevalier  Azara  returned  to  Rome.f ' 

But  the  pope's  distresses  were  not  yet  surmounted:  and  he  was  destined, 
in  his  papacy,  to  exhibit  a  mournful  example  of  a  state  beset  hy  a  power- 
ful enemy>  who  seemed  to  suSer  its  existence  only  to  lengthen  out  its 
misery,  and  at  the  same  time  languishing  under  all  the  intemal  diseases 
vising  from  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny.  Destitute  of  the  resources 
derived  from  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,,  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  expedients  which  rendered  Ms  gov^iiment  unpopular  to 
enable  him  to  perform  bis  pecuniar}'  engagements  with  France.  A  further 
^misstoa  was  made  of  cedole:  ,his  subjects  were  required  to  bring  the 
remainder  of  their  plate  to  the  treasury :  and  the  ecclesiastics  were  called 
on  for  the  loan  of  a,  sixth  part  of  their  property  at  an  interest  of  three  per 
cent." — These  were  -measures  which,  however  expedient,  could  not  be 
adopted  without  exciting  general  dissatisfaction:  for  the  expediency  of 
^ormous  taxes  and  strong  financial  measures  is  not  often  admitted  by 
those  who. are  distressed  by  them-  And  the.consequetice  was,  that,  while 
the  unhappy  pontiff  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  chagrin  from  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  public  measures  which  be  had  been  driven  to  consent  to,  and 
was  meditating  an  escape  from  his  dominions,  to  liberate  himself  from  ft 
foreign  oppressor,  the  cup  of  afiItcti(Hi  was  embittered  by  domestic  discon- 
tent The  eyes  of  hi*  subjects  were  now  opened  to  the  defects  of  his 
government:  and  they  were  prepared  to^  to  His  which  they  knew  ru^  of, 
rafter  than  endure  any  longer  those  under  which  they  bad  so  long  groaned. 
Censures  were  freely  uttered  against  his  government.  Songs  and  pas- 
quinades were  employed  to  render  it  odious.  So  prevalent  was  the  spirit 
of  disloyalty  that  it  was  daily  expected  to  break  out  in  rebellion.  And  the 
coercive  means  adopted  to  repress  it  served  to  increase  the  national 
ferment. — The  eflTects  of  these  alarming  phenomena  in  the  papal  states  not 
being  immediately  produced,  we  may.  in  the  mean-time,  attend  to  the 
joccurrences  of  the  war  in  the  north  of  Italy, . 

The 
-t    In  April. 

*  ■    Lifcof  Ktu.1.  giy.  •    licBi,  397.  iC^ 
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The  battles  which  had  iaken  place  at  the  opening  of  the  t)resent  year  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  fourth  army  which  the  court  of  Vienna  had  sent  into 
this  country.  But  men  being  yet  found  in  the  Austrian  states,  and  subsidies* 
still  remitted  from  England,  a  fifth  army  was  raised,  and  the  command  ot 
It  was  given  to  thcf  archduke  Charles,  who  had  acquired  great  honour  by 
his  Conduct  in  the  late  campaign. — ^This  young  prince  bringing  with  him  H 
strong  reinfbrccment  of  troops  from  Germany,  took  a  position  behind  th6 
Fiava  river,  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Austrian  dominions. 

TTie  French  general,  who  had  watched  their  mbtions,  being  reinfortecf 
with  a  body  of  veterans  under  Kellerman,  ad\'aA£ed  towards  thbm,' and 
^ffecied  a  paissage '  of  that  river  with  his  Etriny  in  thre6  divSsidris^  cbfn- 
mandM  by  Massena,  Serrurier,  and  Guiieux.J:' — The  AuStrians^  then,  retir- 
ing behind  the  Tagliamento,  there  determined  to  'make'  a '  stiind. — The 
passage  of  a  river'in  the  face  of  a  strong  army  In'trenched'dn'  iK'bani^  Was' 
a  bold  aftempt:  but  tiie  sieff-confidence  of  the  'P'rfen'ch'' ttbdps  Wai  cirrieiA' 
to  such  a  height  by  iiiiint'errupted  success,  that  dlmcufties  and  dangers  dniy' 
served  to  stimulate  their  ardour.— -iTie  Austrians  were  drawn  but  'in  excel- 
lent order,  and  they  fougtit  with  the  lirmness'c^  jtie'rman'yeter^tis':  but  the 
several  divisions.of  the,  f'rench  army,  having  crosseij  the  river, 'mad^  fhei):' 
UttaclK  with  such  fury.' and  their  artiljery,  in  which  they  .were  superior  ttf 
the  Aiistrians,  was  so  admirably,  served,  that  they  were  'driven,  from  their 
ground  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  and  t-etired  for  protection  to  the  ihoun- - 
^pqus  tracts  of  Carinihia.  All  the  country  oh,  the  north  of  the  Adriattc 
was  overrun  by  the  French  armies;  and  Falmanova,  Gi;adisc3,-  Gdritz,  aha 
Trieste  successively  fell  into  their  li^rids. )['  The  A.ustriank'made'repea^ed' 
efforts  to  stop  the  prbgre^  of  the  forces  under  'Massena  and  Guie'ux,  which' 
were  sent  to  harass  them  in  their  retreat:  but  these  only  afforded  their 
sntagonbts  an  opportunity  to  earn  new  honours. 

.  The  divkion  commanded  by  Joubert,  which  Buonaparte  had 'dtspatchdl' 
to- recover  the  country  of  Tyrol,  ■  was  equally  siiccessTuI.  fiattles  were 
fought  in  rapid  succession  at  I^yis,  Tiamih,  and  Clausen ;  +  'and  yictory' 
uniformly  attended  the  French'  arms.  Whilst  another  ^division  imder  Ber* 
na.dotte  had  penetrated  into  Camiola  and  g^ned  poissesst<ui  of  lJaubach> 

the 

X    In  Hucfa.  I    lit  Uarch.  +     In  Mirck. 
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J^l^e  c^P\(^.J;*— T^e.co^qjipjir^derinQbjl^f  l^dj  iB^bje,niean-tiirie,  advanced  to      1797 
CJagCDfurt,  the  capital  pf  Qarinthia.  ,  ,-And  .Massena,    passing   the  Dravc,  •*-   -y-  ■. 
wjji(^h   flows  ip^r   that   city,    after  defeating  .  the  imperialists   under;  the 
archduke,. in, .perso^^  had  .esJtalflished  hunself  in  :^(riaj  within  an  hundred 
inil<ffl,pf  Vienna.      '         -  ,     ■,   . 

Jtjs.with  pleasure  that,  \ve  carry  ;yur  atte,ption  .from  the  enthusiastic 
valour  which  marked  the  character  of  the  French  troops,  to  a  conteqipla- 
lioB  of  those,  virtues  in  their  adversary  which  are  most  signally  displayed  in 
.the  n^ed.p?^  of  adversity. — When  .  the  opujent  inhabitants  oi  the 
4Ljistrjan,|9apital,  .fil(e^  wjth  consternation  at  the  enemy's  rapid  pr^grfx^, 
w§ce  preparii>g  tp  vithdl^aw  themselves  with  their  effects  to  some  place  of 
^rc^ter  security,  the  nobility,  with  a  -loyalty,  patriottsia,  and  fprtitude 
becoming  their  ratik,  declared  their  detenpination  to  adhere .  flrnily  to 
their  eo.vereigny  and  to  maintain  the  com.tnon  .cause  of  their  coufitrynietl* 
with.their  persons.^pd  fortunes,  to  the  last  extrepiity..  And. notwithstanding 
the  fate  yrhich  had  attfVided  the  l)attaIions  of  yolupteer  gentlemen  who  had 
served  under  Alvin^j,  that  gallant  .corps  was  restored;  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance pf  peiwns  ifrom  the.subordin^te.clas^e^  who  rallied  round  the  imperial 
stan^lafd  i^n  this  hQur  Qf  danger,  they  fo,rmed.a,bpdy  of  s poo  men. 

Xfiejse  .dangers  yere,  however,  averted  by  the  pacific  overtures  made  by 
the  french'-geaeral  in  the  hour  of  victory.  Ja  a  letter  addres^d  to  the 
archduke  Cbarl^,]!  "  brave  soldiers,"  said  he)  f  njake  war,  but  desire  peace. 
-"  Tbe.3ivar.h!tS|iK>w  lasted  six  years.  .  Men  enough  have  been  slaughtered, 
"  and  eyils  enpugh  committed  ag^st  sufTering  humanity.  Such  are  the 
"  excUmations  on, all  sides.  Europe,  which  has  taken  up  arms  against  the 
"  French  r^uhlic,.  has  ;!|aid  them  down,,  and  Austria  alone,  of  all  the  conti- 
"  nental  powers,  continues  its  enemy.  Bipod  was  still  to  flow;  a  sixth- 
"  campaign  was  announced;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  thousands 
."  of  gall^*  ,sQli^ie):s  must. fall  a  sacjifipe.  At  son^e  period,  neverfhelesEt, 
"  both  parties  must  come  to  an  understanding,  dnce  time  brings  all  thin^ 
"  to  a  conclusion,  and  extinguishes  the  most  inveterate  resentment." — After 
.^censuring  fhe,cond^ct«f  Great  Britain,  to  whose  intervention  he  a»:ribed 
,(hif  Tcpp^jpuappe  pf  the.war,  and  4oiBg, honour  tq  the  martial  ,cjiaracter 

...     ,.   / -iv  n.i^.,  ■■'.(.■:  :l  ■       -  .  of 

,;  :     April  1.  g     Much  SI. 
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1  Tsr      of  the  archduke,  he  then  invited  that  prince  to  unite  with  him  in  putting  an 
"^         end  to  the  present  contest;  declaring  "  that  he  ^ould  be  prouder  of  the 
*f  civic  crown,  to  which  he  should  thereby  become  entitled,  than  of  the 
"  melancholy  glory  resulting  from  the  most  brilliant  exploits  in  war."* 

Had  this  conqueror  ceased  to  disturb  the  world  by  his  warlike  enterprises, 
had  not  his  subsequent  conduct  evinced  that  an  insatiable  ambition  was 
the  ruling  passion  in  his  breast,  to  the  gratification  of  which  he  was  ready  ' 
to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  welfare  of  nations,  we  might 
have  honoured  him  for  his  sincerity,  whilst  we  subscribe  to  sentiments 
which  breathe  the  generous  spirit  of  benevolence. — It  is  left  to  the  reader, 
after  reflecting  on  the  general  tenour  of  his  conduct,  to  judge  whether 
policy  may  not  have  had  an  equal  share  with  humanity  ih  recommending 
these  moderate  councils.  Whatever  were  his  motlv^,  his  (Conduct  wa> 
'certainly  justified  by  prudehce  and  good  sense.  He  must  have  considered 
how  much  his  army  Would,  necessarily  have  been  diminished,  to  garrison 
the  fortresses  and  man  the  posts  which  he  would  leave  behind  him.  He 
was,  no  doubt,  sensible  of  the  effects  of  patriotism  on  a  warlike  people. 
He  was,  perhaps,  apprehensive  that  he  might  be  attacked  on  different  sides 
whilst  entangled  among  the  mountains;  that,  should  he  sustain  a  defeat  and 
his  retreat  be  cut  off,  the  honour  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  good 
conduct  of  himself  and  his  subonUnate  generals  would  be  lost  and  hi« 
ambitious  views  would  be  blasted;  and  that,  even  should  be  succeed  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  Austrian  capital,  then  guarded  by  an  army  of 
S0,000  men  under  general  Mack,*  the  neighbouring  powers,  who  had 
tamely  submitted-  to  the  terms  of  peace  prescribed  to  them  by  France, 
being  more  powerfully  actuated  by  a  sense  of  danger  to  the  common 
interests  of  princes  than  by  jealou^  of  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  would 
resume  their  arms. 

The  archduke  readily  consented  to  bectnne  the  mediator  of  peace;  but 
said  that  he  could  not  enter  npon  a  negotiation  till  he  had  received  finther 
j>6weTs. — BuoTiaparte,  then,  suspecting  that  his  rival  sought  occaacm  of 
delay  till  he  should  be  joined  by  a  reinforcement  which  he  expected  under 
general  Spork,  instantly  put  his  army  in  motion.  He  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Judenburg  in  Stiria,  when  commissioners  arrived  from  the  court  of  Vienna. 

An 

*    Cinpiignt^  i;97.p.  46.  '    Dumoarie^'i  Sketch  of  Eiuope. .6. 
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An  armistice  for  ten  days  was,  in  consequence,  agreed  to;  upon  terms 
Very  advantagcoas  to  the  French  republic,  but  such  as  the  conqueror 
might  be  expected  to  dictate:  ||  by  it  the  posts  occupied  "by  him  in  the 
provinces  of  Camiola,  Carinthia,  Stiria,  and  Tyrol,  together  with  the 
strong  fortress  of  Gnitz,  the  possession  of  which  would  give  Buonaparte  an 
open  road  to  Austria,  were  to  be  held  by  them  till  a  general  pacification 
should  be  concluded.'' 

The  events  which  took  place  on  the  Rhine  during  these  occurrences  on 
the  Austrian  frontier  concurred  in  determining  the  court  of  Vienna  to 
submit  to  the  humiliating  terms  of  peace  insisted  on  by  their  enemy. — The. 
drafts  of  veteran  troops  which  had  been  necessarily  made  from  the  imperii 
army  in  that  quarter  having  given  Moreau  a  superiority  of  force,  he  seized 
the  opportunity  to  renew  his  operations.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
.maluDg  his  movements  for  the  recover}'  of  Kehl,  which  had  been  reduced 
by  the  Austrians  at  the  opening  of  this  campaign,  after  a  siege  of  two 
months.  Crossing  the  Rhine  in  the  iace  of  the  enemy,  after  defeating 
the  troops  posted  for  its  protection,  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  th^ 
fortress. 

Gen'^ral  Hoche,  mean-while,  yras  equally  successful  in  his  efforts  on  tli6 
lower  Rhine,  where  he  was  opposed  by  general  Kray,  an  officer  of  eminent 
abilities.  Having  effected  his  passage  of  the  river  at  Nieuwied,  he  came  to 
an  engagement  with  the  Austrians  near  that  fortress.  The  conflicts  were 
severe:  the  Imperialists  maintained  their  ground  trith  their  characteristic 
firmness,  and  repelled  the  impetuons  assaults  of  their  adversaries.  Being 
onc0  thrown  into  disorder,  they  rallied,  and  maintained  their  ground  for 
some  time.  But  tiiey  were,  at  last,  forced  to  yield  to  the  furious  assaults  of 
the  French  cavalry. — ^The  Austrians  could  now  no  longer  maintain  the 
contest  in  this  quarter:  the  several  divisions  of  the  fVencti  forces  drove 
them  &om  all  their  posts;  and  Iloche's  army  was  within  a  few  hours'  march 
of  Francfort,  when  Intelligence  arrived  that  preliminaries  of  peace  had 
been  dgned  at  Leoben,  in  Stiria.f ' — Never  was  the  house  of  Austria  so 
humbled  as  by  this  treaty.  It  treated,  not  of  the  cession  of  fortresses  or 
districts,  but  of  v^le  provinces.    By  it  the  emperor  left  the  French 

republic 
I    April  -J,  f    April  iQ. 

*    CappiigB.  351.  "    Aaniul  Resisier.  37.  34S. 
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1797  republic  iu  possession  of  tfie,  Austrian  Netherlands,  aqd  r«Iuiqui$hed  h» 
~y~^ right  to  his  hereditary  states  in  Lombardy,  which  became, a  part  of  ihe 
Cisalpine  republic.  TcTritories  which  vere  esteemed  the  most  valuable 
^ems  in  his  diadem,  which  had  descended  to  him.  from  tho^e  jjljistrious 
,ancestors  who  had  opposed  with  success  the  most  powerful  mqnarcjis 
.of  France,  were  now  transferred  to  a  fonnidable  rival,  who  there.by  not 
only  greatly  extended  their  frontier,  but  added  to  the  maritime  Impor-- 
tance  and  commercial  advantages  of  their  dominions,  and  increased  ^eir 
strength  by  giving  them  a  natural  barrier  on  the  side  of  Germany. 

The  mystery  which  enveloped  this  treaty,  to  which  Buouaparte  was 
indebted  for  extricating  him  from  surrounding  perils,  was  unravelled  by 
4he  subseciuent  transactions. — The  French  republicans,  it  may  be  observed, 
bad  succeeded  in  their  revolutionary  projects  not  more  by  their  own 
energy  than  by  a  want  of  harmony  and  vigour  in  their  enemies.  This.wa^ 
the  bane  of  that  formidable  ccnfeaency  wjuch  had  been  formed  against 
France;  and  the  same  cause  contributed  to  the  success  of  its  arms  ip 
Italy.  Had  the  Italian  states  acted  with  spirit  in  support  of  their  common 
interests,  before  repeated  triumphs  had  inspired  Buonaparte's  troops  with 
Jhat  enthusiasm. which  taught  them  to  deem  themselves  invincible,  it  is 
jMssible  that  he  might  have  been  arrested  in  his  career, — -On  the  contrary, 
the  enemies  of  that  conqueror,  at  the  same  time  that  they  contributed  to 
the  -success  of  his  arms  by  their  disunion  and  pusillanimity,  gratified  him 
in  his  political  views  by  that  faint,  ineffectual  display  of  eixmity  which 
a^orded  him  a  ]dausible  pica  for  his  tyranny  towards  them.  We  have 
BQen  this  observation  justi&ed  in  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  pontifT:  and 
we  are  now  to  see  it  further  exemplified  in  that  of  the  Venetian  republic. 
This  state  was  hostile  to  France  from  political  principles,  as  well  as  a 
dread  of  its  power.  The  aristocracy  which  governed  it  were  justly  appre- 
hensive lest  its  subjects  should  be  roused  from  that  torpor  which  rendered 
them  insensible  of  o[^>res«oD,  and  by  reflection  become  sensible  of  their 
natural  rights.  Had  the  -senate  possessed  the  wisdom  and  'Spirit  which 
are  observable  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body  in  f<Hinex  periods,  they 
would,  under  these  circumstances,  have  averted  their  destruction  -by 
reforming  abuses  and  conciliating  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the 
state,  and  they  would  have  united  with  the  Jlustrians  in  a  vigorous  resis<^ 
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feiice   to   the  French   arms;   and,  by  their  strength  and  influence,  they      1797 
might  possibly  have  turned  the  scale  of  fortune  against  France.    This,        ' 
however,   was  too  great  an  exertion   for   an    aristocracy   enervated    by 
luxury    and    habitual    indolence.    But,  although  they  were  not   capable 
of  acting  so  honourable  a  part  in  open  opposition  to   France,  yet  they     • 
timformly  discovered  an   inclination   to  favour  the  Austrian  cause.    Tlie 
inhabitants  of  the   Venetian   provinces   were   encouraged    to   insult  the 
republicans.    The  press  was  made  the  instrument  of  defaming  them  and 
condemning  their  conduct.    When  the  French  forces  were  passing  into  the 
Austrian  territories,    their  enmity  broke   out   in   open  acts  of  hostility. 
They  expelled  the  French  from  their  cities:  and  when  two  battalions  were 
on  their  march  to  join  Buonaparte's  army,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Venetian  troops  and  obliged  to  flght  their  way  through  them.* 

These  futile  acts  of  hostility  afforded  a  specious  plea  for  those  measures 
which  smoothed  the  way  to  a  definitive  treaty  between  the  French  republic 
and  the  emperor. — It  was  in  vain  that  the  Venetian  senate  disavowed  any 
inimical  intention  towards  France.  Buonapai^e,  on  his  return  to  Italy; 
issued  a  manifesto,  X  wherein  he  specified  the  violences  committed  on  the 
French  troops  and  others,  and  particularly  the  repeated  attacks  made  ori 
their  convoys  and  forces  on  their  march,*  and  their  threat  "  that  the  lion 
"  of  St.  Mark  would  verify  the  proverb,  that  Italy  was  the  tomb  of  the 
*•  French." 

Venice  was  now  doomed  to  feel  the  fatal  consequences  of  its  rashness, 

in  having  sanctioned  or  connived  at  these  hostile  actions  towards  the  French 

republic,  without   previous  arrangements   for  a    co-operation    with    the 

Austrians.    Thinking  himself  justified  by  the  representations  contained  in 

his  manifesto,  Buonaparte  ordered  the  French  reddent  to  leave  the  ci^, 

and  his  troops  to  treat  those  of  Venice  as  enemies.    The  French  forces, 

then,  overran  and  ravaged  the  Venetian   territories;  and  several  furious 

conflicts  ensued,  in  which  the .  Venetians  were  defeated.— The  senate,  per-- 

ceiving  that  reastance  would  be  fruitiess,  submitted  to  the  French  general; 

ofreri.ng  to  deliver  up  the  persons  of  whom  he  complained.    But  no  merit 

was  now  ascribed  to  them  for  their  submission.    They  were  treated  as  % 

conquered 

t  M»y»3. 
T    Auuul  Kegutert  41.  ■    State  Papers,  ap,  ADniul  Register.  287* 
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conquered  nation.  -  The  French  forces  took  possession  of  Venice  :|[  and  a 
provisional  government  was  established  on  republican  principles.* 

The  destruction  of  this  ancient  republic  served  as  a  prelude  to  a  new 
organization  of  the  Italian  states. — Buonaparte,  a  military  adventurer  whom 
the  French  government  had  chosen  for  their  general  and  the  panic-struck 
house  of  Austria  had  made  the  arbitrator  of  the  fate  of  nation^  preparsd, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  "  to  give  the  vanquished  world  another 
*'  form." — ^Violent  feuds  having  taken  place  in  Genoa  between  the  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  partisans,  Buonaparte  interposed  by  request  of  the 
latter;  and  dispatched  a  body  of  troops  to  their  aid,  which,  under  colour 
of  affording  them  protection,  gave  him  possession  of  the  city. — The  aris- 
tocrats, being  unable  to  make  any  effectual  resistance,  yielded  to  his 
arbitrary  will:  and  a  republican  government  was  constituted  upoh  the 
model  of  that  of  France.^ 

His  next  measure  was  to  give  a  more  perfect  form  and  a  firmer  existence 
to  that  Cisalpine  republic  which  owed  its  birth  to  him. — The  confedeia- 
tions  formed  in  the  slates  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Reggio,  and  other 
provinces  comprised  under  the  name  of  Lombardy,  having  consented  to 
be  converted  into  a  single  republic,  Buonaparte  issued  this  summary  pro- 
clamation from  his  camp  at  Monte  Bello.  "  The  Cisa^ine  republic  was 
"  for  many  yeais  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  French 
"  republic  succeeded  it  by  right  of  conquest.  It  now  renounces  this  right; 
"  and  the  Cisalpine  republic  is  free  and  independent.  Recognised- by 
"  France  and  the  emperor,  it  will  soon  be  equally  acknowledged  by  the  - 
*.'  rest  of  Europe.  The.  executive  directory  of  the  French  republic,  not 
"  content  with  employing  its  influence  and  the  victories  of  the  republican 
"  armies  to  secure  the  political  existence  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  extends 
"  its  care  still  further;  and,  convinced  that,  if  liberty  be  the  first  of  bless- 
"  ings,  the  revolution  which  attends  it  is  the  greatest  of  evils,  it  has 
"  given  to  the  Cisalpine  people  their  peculiar  constitution,  resulting  from 
"  the  wisdom  of  the  most  enlightened  nation.  From  a  military  regime  the 
"  Cisalpine  people  pass  to  a  constitutional  one,    That  this  transition  should 

"  experience 

I   uir  16.  , 

*     AoDual  KefUMn  4>.  '*    Iden.  i3.' 
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''  experience  no  shock,  nor  be  exposed  to  anarchy,  the  executive  direc- 
«  tory  has  thought  proper  to  nominate,  for  the  present,  the  members  of  the  ^ 
"  government  and  the  legislative  body;  so  that  the  neople  should,  after  the 
"  lapse  of  one  year,  have  the  election  to  the  vacant  places,  in  conformity 
"  to  the  constitution. — For  a  great  number  of  years,  there  existed  no 
"  republic  in  Italy.  The  sacred  fire  of  liberty  was  extinguished;  and  the 
"  finest  part  of  Europe  was  under  the  yoke  of  strangers.  It  belongs  to 
"  the  Cisalpine  republic  to  shew  the  world  by  its  wisdom,  its  energy,  and 
"  the  organization  of  its  armies,  that  modern  Italy  is  not  degenerated,  and 
"  is  still  worthy  of  liberty.'" 

During  these  proceedings  relative  to  the  new  constituted  republic,  the 
emperor  had  been  taking  preparatory  steps  for  the  execution  of  that  poli- 
tical scheme  by  which  he  was  to  be  indemnified  for  his  cessions  to  France. 
With  this  view  he  had  ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  enter  Venetian  Istria. 
Atid  we  find  him  assigning  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  invasion  of  the 
territories  of  a  state  which  had  shewn  itself  friendly  to  him  throughout 
the  contest,  "  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  had  manifested  itself  in 
"  the  inhabitants  of  the  Venetian  territory  threatened  the  neighbouring 
"  countries,  and  compelled  the  emperor  to  secure  himself  from  the  un- 
"  happy  consequences  which  might  be  the  result,"*'  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  amity  with  that  republic,  which  was  the 
grand  source  of  the  revolutionary  principles  which  he  deprecated. 

But  the  secret  which  had  been  withheld  from  the  public  in  the  (ransacttotis 
between  his  imperial  majnty  and  the  French  republic  was  now  laid  op  n  by 
a  treaty  concluded  by  their  plenipotentiaries  at  Campo  Formio,f  whereby  the 
emperor  was  invested  with  the  sovfreignty  of  Istria,  Dalmatia,  the  Venetian 
isles  in  the  Adriatic,  the  city  of  Venice^  and  other  territories,  on  his 
acknowledging  the  Cisalpine  republic,  his  confirming  the  French  republic  in 
its  possession  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  and  his  consenting  to  its  possesion 
of  the  Venetian  isles  in  the  Levant,  and  the  Venetian  settlements  in 
Albania  which  are  situated  below  the  gulph  of  Lodrino. — It  was  also 
agreed  that  a  commercial  treaty  should  be  concluded  between  the  con- 
tracting powers;  and  that  a  coqgress  should  be  opened  within  a  month  at 

.    Rastadt, 

t    October  17. 
'  *     Stale  Fapen,  339.  ap.  Ann.  Regiii.  *     IcUm.  .§42. 
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RastadE,  composed  solely  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Crennanic  empire 
and  the  French  republic^  to  conclude  a  pacification  between  these 
powers. ' 

From  the  moment  when  this  celebrated  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the 
emperor  deserted  his  firmest  friend  in  the  hour  of  distress,  when  he  raised 
his  deadliest  enemies  and  most  formidable  rival  to  the  summit  of  political 
importance,  and  leagued  with  them  in  dividing  the  spoils  of  a  friendly 
Jjower,  the  glory  of  the  Austrian  house  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  an 
end.  For  although  the  territories  which  he  received  in  compensation  for 
those  which  he  had  lost  or  ceded,  considering  their  local  advantages,  may 
be  neariy  an  equivalent,  yet  he  obtained  them  at  the  expence  of  his 
honour;  a  consideration  which  ought  alone  to  have  deterred  a  sovereign 
prince  from  consenting  to  it.  But  there  were  some  articles  in  the  secret 
convention  that  accompanied  the  treaty  which  rendered  it  still  more 
degrading,  as,  by  them,  he  leagued  himself  with  the  same  power,  to  for- 
ward their  mutual  interests  at  the  expence  of  the  princes  and  states  of  the 
empire,  which  he  had  bound  himself  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  protect. 
"  By  these  the  emperor  engaged  to  consent  that  the  Rhine  should,  con- 
"  formably  with  the  desire  of  the  republic,  be  the  boundary  between 
"  France  and  Germany,  and  to  use  his  mediation  for  procuring  the  Hke 
"  consent  on  the  part  of  the  states  and  princes  of  the  empire.  Were  they 
"  to  refuse  their  consent,  he  agreed  to  furnish  no  more  than  his  bare  con- 
"  tingent  of  troops,  in  case  hbstilities  resulted  from  this  refusal.  The 
"  French,  in  return,  were  to  exert  their  influence  in  procuring  the  cession 
■*'  of  Saltsburg,  with  some  considerable  districts  in  Bavaria,  to  the  emperor. 
"  For  every  acquisition  made  by  France  'in  the  empire  it  was  stijm/aied  that 
"  he  should  receive  an  equivalent;  and,  for  every  one  that  he  made,  Fronde 
*•  should  receive  another,  in  like  maimer. — The  republic^  in  order  to  in^ 
"  duce  the  assent  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  these  arrangements,  restored 
"  his  dominions  on  the  lelt  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  allowed  a  territorial 
"  indemnification  to  be  given  to  the  stadtholder,  provided  it  were  not  is 
■"  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Batavian  repubhc.  To  this  also  the  emperor 
"  assented,  on  condition  it  were  not  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  dominions; 
'<  carefully  stipulating  that  Prussia  should  make  no  new  acquisition. — He^ 

"  moreover, 
■     »     Siaie  Papen.ap.  Ann,Reg«t,343. 
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'"moreover,  gave  his  fonnal  assent  to  the  dispositions  made  by  the  French 
"  in  Italy  of  the  various  imperial  fiefs  in  favour  of  the  Ligurian  and  Cisal-  ** 
"  pine  republics;  and  promised  to  concur,  jointly  with  France  in  soliciting 
"  the  diet  of  the  empire  to  give  up  its  feudal  sovereignty  over  those  districts. 
"  -^— He  further  agreed  to  act  in  concert  with  the  republic,  in  order  to 
"  obtain  the  consent  of  the  empire,  that  the  ecclesiastical  electors  and  the 
"  other  princes  of  the  empire  who  suffered  any  loss  of  territory,  either 
"  in  consequence  dT  this  conventioo  or  of  the  pacification  to  be  concluded 
"  hereafter  between  France  and  the  empire,  should  be  proportionably 
"  indemnified  in  Germany." ' 

It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  any  one  who  feels  himself  interested  in  the 
honour  of  princes  and  the  welfare  of  kingly  governments  to  carry  his 
attention  from  these  transactions,  which  will  disgrace  the  head  of  the 
Germanic  empire  as  long  as  they  remain  on  record,  to  those  of  a  state 
vrhich,  amidst  the  severest  distresses  that  domestic  distraction,  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  the  desertion  of  ii&  confederates,  and  the  consequent  iU 
success  of  the  allied  arms,  could  bring  on  it,  bad  adhered  inviolably  to 
good  faith,  had  demeaned  itself  with  the  spirit  which  so  importaut  n 
juncture  demanded,  and  had  preserved  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown 
unsullied. 

We  have  seen  the  occurrences  of  the  late  campaign  with  Great  Britain 
closed  with  an  unsuccessful  expedition  of  the  French  fleet  destined  for  an 
invasion  of  Ireland.  ■ — Although  it  was  not  thought  advisable  immediately 
to  resume  this  enterprise,  yet  our  enemy,  in  order  to  keep  the  British 
government  and  nation  in  a  continual  st^e  of  alarm,  dispatched  a  squadron 
consisting  of  only  four  vessels,  with  some  landmen  on  board,  to  annoy  the 
English  coasts.  A  descent  was  made  by  them  on  the  coast  of  Pembroke- 
shire. But  they  were  so  ill  prepared  for  warlike  operations,  and  were 
themselves  so  ill  qualified  for  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  to 
lord  Cawdor,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  ,70a  mili(ia-men  and  others 
who  repaired  to  his  standard.  J  * 

It  was  the  only  consolation  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  when  deserted  by 
the  confederates  who  had  drawn  him  into  the  war,  that  he  was  still  enabled 

bj 

J     February  24, 
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by  the  lo/alty  of  his  people  and  the  vast  resources  of  the  state  to  matn- 
■'tain  his  superiority  at  sea. — The  nava!  operations  of  this  campaign  com- 
menced with  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Trinidad, 
conducted  by  admiral  Harvey  and  general  Abercromby,  with  a  squadron  of 
four  ships  of  war  and  a  body  of  land  forces  on  board. — An  accidental 
firing  of  the  shipping  stationed  for  its  defence  led  to  the  surrender  of  the 
island  without  resistance,  jj — This  event  was  followed  by  an  attack  on  Porto 
lUco  by  the  same  commanders,  which  failed  of  success,  f ' 

The  hardest  contest  in  this  quarter  was  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. — 
The  French  forces  there,  commanded  by  general  Rigaud,  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  recover  those  places  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  planters 
who  had  thrown  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  were 
guarded  by  English  troops.  He  invested  Trois,  a  strong  place  which  bad 
lately  fallen  into  their  hands;  but  was  repulsed  by  the  small  garrison  that 
defended  it. — Coming  to  a  second  and  more  furious  assault,  he  was  again 
repulsed  by  the  garrison,  with  the  aid  of  captain  Rickets  in  the  magicienne 
frigate;  and  was,  in  the  event,  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  1 000  men.^ 
— The  same  success  uniformly  attended  the  British  arms  in  the  West  Indies; 
and  some  considerable  captures  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  campaign. 

But  it  was  in  the  European  seas  that  Great  Britain  was  to  receive  her  just 
reward  of  glory  for  her  exertions  in  support  of  the  independency  of 
Europe. — In  conformity  with  that  disgraceful  treaty  by  which  Spain  had 
condescended,  in  effect,  to  become  the  pander  to  the  immoderate  ambi- 
tion of  a  republic  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Bourbon 
house,  the  Spanish  monarch,  influenced  by  a  minister  who  was  devoted  to 
the  French  interests,  had  engaged  to  send  out  a  strong  fleet  to  join  that  of 
Brest.  By  'a  series  of  extraordinary  events  originating  in  that  convulsion 
which  had  taken  place  in  Europe,  the  catholic  king  was  made  the  instru- 
ment for  destroying  monarchy:  and  the  Spanish  nation  were  made  the 
tools  in  exalting  a  state  which  had  ever  been  considered  as  the  rival  of 
their  own,  and  a  people  towards  whom  they  had  ever  felt  a  national 
antipathy. 

The  Spanish  admiral  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  ships  of  the 

line, 
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line,  of  which  one  was  of  186  guns,  and  six  were  of  1 1 3. — The  English  fteet 
opposed  to  this  fonnidable  armament  consisted  of  only  fifteen  ships  of  tha  ^ 
line  and  some  frigates,  commanded  by  admiral  Jarris. — With  this  unequal 
force  he  met  his  antagonist  off  Cape  St.Vincent.J — Perceiving  his  enemy's 
superiority,  the  British  admiral  seized  the  favourable  moment  vrtkich  pre^ 
'  sented  itself  before  their  line  was  formed  tO'  pierce,  through  them  and 
separate  eight  ships  from  their  main  body. — The  Spaniard,  in  a  movement 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  this  stroke  of  admirabhip,  was  furiously  attacked 
by  Nelson  in  the  rear-most  ship.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued;  in  the 
result  of  which  four  of  the  Spanish  ships  were  taken. — At  the  close  of  the 
engagement,  Jarvis,  observing  that  the  ships  which  he  had  cut  off  were 
preparing  to  support  the  main  battle,  drew  up  his  ships,  most  of  which 
were  in  a  shattered  condition,  in  close  order  to  defend  himself — This  move- 
ment also  had  the  desired  effect.  The  Spaniard  dared  not,  ev«i  with  the- 
advantage  of  eight  fresh  ships,  encounter  an  adversary  whom  he  had 
experienced  to  be  so  greatly  his  superior  in  naval  skill  and  prowess :  and 
the  British  admiral  was  suffered  to  retire  in  triumph  with  his  captured. 
vessels.' 

This  victory,  so  honourable  to  the  Briti^  flig,  was  rendered  more  flat- 
tering and  satisfactory  to  the  nation  by  its  consequences:  the  joy  which' 
they  felt  when  informed  of  it  was  heightened  by  intelligence  that  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  blocked  up  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  Many  weeks  had  not 
elapsed  after  this  battle,  before  Nelson  was  employed  to  insult  the  Spaniards 
in  that  harbour.  That  brave  officer  had  sustained  a  severe  conflict  with 
the  commandant  who  sallied  out  upon  him  with  his  gun-boals,  ||  when. 
he  advanced  again  with  his  bomb-Vessels;  f  from  which  he  bombarded,  the 
city,  and  obliged  the  Spanish  admiral,  for  safety,  to  warp  his  largest  men 
of  war  as  close  as  possible  to  the  shore  for  protection. 

An  expedition  which  was  entered  upon  immediately  after  by  the  same 
officer,  now  appointed  an  admiral,  against  Santa  Cruz  in  the  isle  of  Teneriffe, 
displayed  more  of  the  daring  spirit  of  enterprise  than  of  judgment. — The  - 
naval  force  -employed  in  it  consisted  of  only  four  ships  of  the  line  and. 
three  frigates. — The  troops  destined  to  make  the  descent  were  formed  into 

two. 
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tvrd  divisions,  and  their  movements  were  made  under  cover  of  the  nighti 
that  they  mi^t  take  their  enemy  by  snrprise.  So  great,  however,  was  the 
sarf,  tlrat  it'  was  with  mjiich  difficulty  that  their  boats  could  reach  the  shore. 
The  fiist  divisitni,  under  Nelson,  was  overpowered  by  the  forces  which  lined 
the  batteries  and  bouses  near  the  mole. — ^The  other  division,  under  captain 
Trowbridge,  forced  their  way  into  the  town:  but,  to  their  surprise,  they 
found  it  guarded  by  8000  troops. — Trowbridge,  perceiving  his  perilous 
Mtuation,  dispatched  captain  Hood  with  a  message  to  the  governor,  "  thirt 
"  if  he  would  allow  him  without  molestation  to  embark  his  people,  and 
"  furnish  him  with  boats  for  that  purpose,  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
"  which  had  been  stoven,  the  squadron  before  the  town  would  not  molest 
"  it." — On  the  governor's  refusal,  and  his  demanding  tluit  they  should  sur- 
render prisoners  of  war,  captain  Hood  told  him,  "  that  if  the  proffered 
"  terms  were  not  instantly  accepted,  the  town  would  be  fired."  (^  which 
die  governor  complied:  and  it  ought  to  be  mentiooed  to  his  honour, 
that  he  humanely  ordered  the  wounded  English  to  be  received  into  his 
boapitals. ' — It  is  by  »ich  actions  as  these  that  the  wars  of  civilized  nations 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  barbarians;  and  those  who  perform  them 
ought  to  be  held  up  as  object&  of  imitation. 

The  British  seamen  were  now  to  contend  with  an  adversary  which  had 
ever  been  considered  as  their  rival  in  fame. — The  Dutch  states,  in  obedience 
to  the  desires  or  the  injunctions  of  their  imperious  allies,  sent  out  a  fleet, 
at  this  time,  consisting  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  commanded  by  admiral 
de  Winter,  to  join  that  of  Brest  in  an  invasion  of  Ireland. — The  Dutch 
fleet  had  not  left  the  coast  of  Holland  before  it  was  descried  by  admiral 
Duncan,  who  was  stationed  with  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  to  watch  their 
motions. — The  British  admiral  came  immediately  to  an  engagement:;}:  and, 
with  his  characteristic  spirit,  and  the  address  which  results  froin  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  naval  tactics,  he,  by  his  first  movements,  broke  the  enemy's 
line,  and  prevented  a  retreat  by  getting  between  them  and  the  shore.-— 
A  furious  battle  ensued,  in  which  each  captain  singled  out  his  antagonist. 
Duncan  chose  the  Dutch  admiral.  Their  ships  were  near  three  hours  along 
side  of  each  other:  and  de  Winter's  was  reduced  to  a  wreck  before  he 

struck 
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jtruck  to  his  brave  rival. — The  vice-admiral  of  the  Dutch  was  opposed  to 
admiral  Onslow;  and,  after  a  signal  display  of  valour,  was  constrained  to  "^ 
yield  to  the  same  fate.  When  the  battle  had  raged  above-  four  hours,  victory 
had  evidently  declared  for  the  British  fleet;  eight  of  the  enemy's  ships  of 
the  line  and  four  smaller  vessels  being  captured." — -By  this  disaster  all 
hopes  of  prescribing  terms  of  peace  to  the  English  monarch  in  his  owb 
capital,  and  of  reducing  the  British  nation  to  the  same  state  of  humiliation 
.with  the  other  confederates  against  France,  were  completely  frustrated. 

The  temper  and  inclination  of  the  several  parties  which  divided  the 
French  nation  during  these  occurrences  at  the  different  seats  of  war,  and  the 
domestic  events  and  transactions  which  they  gave  occasion  to,  deserve  our 
particular  attention  .-r-Notwithstanding  all  Europe  resounded  with  the 
exploits  of  the  republican  armies,  their  fame  did  not  exempt  the  govern- 
ment under  whose  aui^ices.  they  acted  from  censure.  The  directory  and 
the  two  councils  were  distracted  by  feuds:  and  some  of  the  most  res- 
pectable names  in  the  kingdom  were  among  the  opponents  to  the  ruling 
powers.  The  directory  were  accused  of  mismanagement  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  state,  and  especially  that  of  finance,  the  jnost  interesting  to 
the  nation,  and  some  notorious  misapplications  pf  the  public  money  were 
laid  to  their  charge." 

These  divisions  afforded  the  royalists,  and  those  republicans  who  were 
adverse  to  the  present  administration,  advantages  of  which  they  did  not 
neglect  to  avail  themselves.  Intrigues,  were  carried  on  by  the  agents  of 
the  exiled  LeWis  the  Eighteenth,  the  late  king's  brother,  which,  were  said 
to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  English  government,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  place  that  prince  on  the  throne.  The  declarations  of  the  persons 
who  were  apprehended  as  ringleadpis  in  the  conspiracy,  if  credited,  was  a 
aifficient  evidence  of  its  existence:  and  this  was  confirmed  by  a  letter  at 
this  time  published  by  Lewis  the  Eighteenth,  in  which  it  was  seen  that  his 
agents  were  commissioned  by  him  to  prevail  on  the  people  to  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  the  republican  government,  which  was  represented  as 
-  a  system  of  anarchy  and  tyranny;  and  to  restore  the  ancient  monarchy,  as 
the  only  means  of  relieving  the  nation  from  their  present  calamities.  They 
were  also  directed  to  persuade  the  people  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
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which  the  approaching  election  of  representatives  to  the  legidature  wouI4 
''  afford  them  to  make  choice  of  persons  whose  principles  were  favourable  to 
royalty. ' 

The  public  mind  was  violently  agitated  at  this  crisis.  The  two  parties 
charged  each  other  with  bribery  and  corruption.  And  the  passions  of  the 
partisans  were  daily  more  incensed  by  such  malevolent  aspersions  as  anger 
suggested. — When  the  legislature  assembled,  |[  wherein  were  the  members  . 
elected  to  supply  the  place  of  that  third  part  which  annually  vacated  their 
seats,  it  was  evident  that  the  labours  of  the  opposition  had  not  been  fruit- 
less.' Powerful  efforts  were  made  to  circumscribe  the  authority  of  the 
directory,  which  was  asserted  to  have  been  extended  by  encroachments  on 
the  powers  of  the  councils.  And  the  alarm  which  this  occasioned  was 
heightened  by  the  refusal  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries to  renew  the  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty,  which  they  had  taken  on 
their  entrance  into  office.  The  directory,  then,  that  they  might  make  a  trial 
of  their  strength  and  confirm  themselves  in  the  favour  of  the  warm  repub- 
licans, brought  the  matter  to  an  issue,  by  proposing  a  law  to  oblige  them 
to  comply  with  this  requisition.  And  the  result  was  agreeable  to  their 
wishes;  a  decree  being  passed,  "  that  every  elector  previously  to  his 
"  entrance  upon  his  functions  should  formally  declare  his  attachment  to 
"  the  constitution  of  the  third  year,  and  pledge  himself  to  defend  them 
"  and  the  republic  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities."' 

ITiis  decree  evinced  the  superiority  of  the  strenuous  republicans  in  the 
legislature;  but  it  was  not  decisive  of  the  contest.  Each  party  exefted 
themselves  with  the  utmost  energy  to  reinforce  themselves  and  embarrass 
and  weaken  their  adversaries. — The  opponents  of  the  ruling  party  endea- 
voured to  distress  them,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  popularity,  by  censures 
on  their  conduct;  by  calling  for  a  strict  investigation  of  their  proceedings 
relative  to  the  war;  and  by  recommending  pacific  councils  as  essential  to 
the  national  welfare.  And,  by  their  weight,  they  accomplished  the  repeal 
of  some  of  the  severe  laws  against  the  royalists  during  Rofaerepierre's 
tyranny.  They  also  prevailed  so  far  as  to  procure  a  decree  of  the  councils, 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  republican  clubs,  by  formally  prohibiting  all 
meetings  for  political  discussions  under  heavy  penalties,  f  *  This 

U     In  M»y.  +     In  July, 
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This  aflbrded  matter  of  triumph  to  the  royalists  and  the  advocates  of 
moderation,  but  contributed  nothing  to  their  strength.  On  the  contrary,  ^ 
it  enable!  the  democrats  to  render  them  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  by 
representing  tfiem  as  enemies  to  liberty.  It  also  interested  the  army  in 
their  cause,  and  gave  them  the  vigorous  support  of  the  generals  who  were 
leading  the  republican  forces  to  victory,  and,  by  their  achievements  were 
confirming  the  ascendency  which  the  French  republic  had  acquired  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Buonaparte  embraced  the  opportunity  presented  by 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution  J  to  declare  his  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  the  republican  cause;  and  admonished  his  troops  to  beware 
of  the  counter-revolutionary  designs  which  were  in  agitation. — Joubert, 
Massena,  Augereau,  Bemadotte,  Vignolle,  and  Hoche,  all  manifested  the 
same  zeal  to  support  the  existing  system  of  government  and  the  present 
administration;  they  declared  their  abhorrence  of  their  adversaries,  and 
especially  of  the  priests,  whom  they  accused  "  of  heating  the  heads  and 
"  sharpening  the  daggers  of  the  enemies  of  the  republic."' 

Whilst  the  nation  was  embroiled  by  the  inflammatory  harangues  and  pub- 
lications of  the  several  parties,  the  directory  itself  was  divided:  Barras, 
Reubel,  and  Larevillere  were  strenuous  advocates  for  republican  govern- 
ment. Carnot  and  Barthelemy  were  thought  to  entertain  sentiments  more 
favourable  to  the  oppoution :  and  these  last  derived  confidence  in  them- 
selves from  the  countenance  of  Pichegru  and  others,  whose  services  in  the 
military  and  civil  line  had  given  them  considerable  influence  in  the 
oatioD. '  * 

The 

"    Annual  R^iiler.  6z.  *     Idem.  63.  64. 

*  The  fallowing  gives  u>  the  lentimenti  of  a  weU-iiifonned  penon  retpeciing  the  iniemioni  of 
ihii  celebrated  general,  and  makct  us  acquiinied  with  hii  lyitem  of  war  and  the  character  of  the 
'French  troops.  "Of  the  intention  of  general  Pichegtu  10  leslore  ihc  royal  family  of  Fr^nci:, 
'*  there  ii  not  now  any  doubt.  It  has  been  clearly  avowed,  indeed,  by  subsequent  occiirrenCM. 
*•  A)  we  hive  had  occasion  lo  lake  notice  in  our  volume  for  1794,  he  was  never  ai  great  paini  to 
*'  disguise  his'  leniiments,  wislics,  and  designs,  in  favour  of  royalty.  He  possessed  a  fine  under-  . 
"  standing,  as  well  as  great  kniiwledgc  and  skill  in  miliiary  aflairs:  but  ihe  most  prominent  fcaiure 
"  in  his  character,  was  a  manly  boldness,  simplicity,  and  strength  of  mind,  which,  scorning  dcfilei, 
**  advanced,  at  directly  as  possible,  10  its  object." — The  following  reinarks  on  the  tactics,  manners^ 
and  person  of  general  Pichegru,  are  extracted  and  iranslatrd  from  a  work,  entitled,  Histoire 
Chronologiqtie  des  operations  de  I'Armcc  On  NorJ,  et    de   celle    de   S<m6re    ct    Meuse,    par    ie 

citoyen 
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The  violent  feuds  which  this  difieience  of  prii)ciples  9tvl  oppopitioa  of 
ioterests,  occasioned  were  carried  to  a  greater  l^eight  by  an  order  froRi  the 
directory  for  the  approach  of  a  strong  body  of  trpops  wttbio  seven  Leagues 
of  Paris.  II — Conscious  of  the  nnconstitutional  nMui?e  of  thijs  measure,  which 
was  severely  descanted  on  in  the  grand  councils,  the  directory  disavowed 
4he  instructions  for  their  near  approach  to  the  capital.  But  when  pressed 
by  their  opponents,  they  justified  the  measure  by  insisting  on  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  commonwealth  from  the  machinations  pf  the  royali^; 
and  declared  "  that  they  should  think  themselves  guilty  of  .tneason  were 
"  they  to  conceal  from  their  fellow-citizens  .or  the  troops  the  attempff 
"  which  were  carried  on  to  effect  a  counter-revoluUon,  ,by  ov«jcthn>wiog 
"  the.present  government  by  treason  or  by  force."" 

Coi^dent  in  the  support  of  the  army,  the  prevailing  party  in  the 
directory  determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  by  Btfll  bolder  mea- 
BUises.  Affecting  an  apprehenupn  that  the  conH>ictcy  which  they  b»4 
before  announced  to  the  public  am  now  on  the  point  pf  breaJMpg  out  ia 
4^>en  rebellion,  they  ordered  Augereap,  wb<tfn  Btionaparite  had  ^<M  to 

Parip 

H      July  BO> 

titoyen  David,  Temoiu,  du.plupirt  de  1cur»  Enploiu.  "  The  tactic*  of  general  Pichegni  iTe  of  a 
"  aature  altogeiber  new  aod  original.  Hi)  lysiem  coniiiu  wholly  ia  punuing  the  enemy  without 
**  iBteradnion;  in  conning  opporiunitiM  of  cngagrawnti;  in  keeping  hu  whole  fofce  together, 
."  without ^viding  it  for  the  pprpoM  ^  caicyiag  on  liegpt;  to  reduce  only  luch  ai  ai«  oeceuaiy, 
"  in  order  to  lecure  proper  potitions,  without  teeming  to  be  at  all  concerned  about  the  reduction 
"  of  such  ilrong  places  at  he  had  left  behind  him, 

"  Thii  tystem  of  military  taciict  wai  the  only  one  that  wai  suitable  to  our  situation;  *tA  for- 
."  iher,  it  wai  the  only  tyitem  that  suited  the  character  of  the  French.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
*'  thai  our  troops  were  full  of  courage  and  bravery ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  was  newly  levied^ 
"  and  not  sufficiently  trained  in  lieges,  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  a  siege  of  any  difficulty. 
"  Partber  still,  the  French  soldier  is  too  ardent  and  impatient  to  go  through  with  a  chkin  of  oper»- 
**  tions  that  require  perseverance.  In  the  field,  he  dans  forth  as  an  eagle,  and  fights  like  a 
"  lion.  But  a  long  and  arduous  siege  repeh,  and,  orieniimcs,  even  discourages  him.  In  order  to 
*'  have  ■  militar/  body  of  men  perfect  and  invincible,  it  would  be  neceiiary  to  carry  on  >ieg«i 
"  with  Swim  troops,  and  lo  have  French  armies  of  observation.  But  while  a  general  ha)  only 
"  Frenchmen  under  his  command,  he  ought  no[  to  let  them  grow  restive,  by  remaining  long  in  ODC 
"  place*,  but  to  keep  them  always  in  breath,  and  always  wiihin  view  of  the  enemy. 

"  If  Picbegru  had  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  committee  of  public  safely;  if  he  had  not  known  the 
"  character  of  the  French,  and  adopted  an  unusual  system  of  taciict,  he  would  have  sacrificed  fifty 
"  thousand  men,  at  least,  before  our  towns  of  Uainauli.  Perhaps  he  might  have  been  beaten. 
*'  And  even,  in  case  of  success  and  victory,  he  most  assuredly  would  not  have  been  able  to  push 
"  hit  Gonquetit  even  to  th6  northern  tea,  ud  the  confines  of  Westphalia,'' — Aiuuiai  Reptter.  79, 
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Txtls  under  pretence  of  business,  to  arrest  certain  of  the  national  represen-  1 79T 
tafives,  and  conduct  them  to  the  temide  prison.t — A  proclamation  was  then  *  v 
isSQ^^  '*  that  whoever  ifaould  propose  the  restoration  of  royalty,  die  te-esta- 
"  blisbmeitt  of  the  atnstitatibn  of  1795,  or  the  elevation  of  any  of  the 
"Orleaifs'  family  to  the  throne,  should  be  shot."  Moreover,  to  secure  the 
mpptirt  of  tli(!  nation  at  large,  and  particuhtHy  die  Parisians,  an  address 
Was  publhdiedt(»  convince  them  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  adopting  such 
strotlg  measares  for  the  preservation  of  the  republic;  "  saying  that  the  citi- 
*'  zeflsWDUld  Judder  with  horror,  when  they  should  be  apprized  by  the 
"  evidences  which  would  be  laid  before  them  of  the  plots  entered  into 
"  against'thetr  persons,  and  their  dearest  rights  and  possessions;"  and, 
after  adverting  to  some  particulais  in  proof  of  their  assertimis,  exhorting 
them  td  coAflde  in  their  rulers,  and  rely  upon-  their  patriotism  and  their 
abilities  for  the  accorapUriiment  of  those  ol:9ects  for  which  the  nation  had 
toiled'so  Xtftvg  and  mtde  so'mahy  sacrifices.' 

Tt:^  wits  preparatory-  to  the  resolute  measures  which  the  directory  were 
about  to  adopt.  Upon  the  grounds  of  the-  impending  evih,  and  under  the 
plausible  pretence  of  preventing  a  renewal  of  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  a 
tanmber  of  resolutions  were  entered  into  by  the  council  of  five  huHdreil;  X 
and,  ambng  others,  one  "  by  which  the  transactions  of  the  primary,  com- 
"  munal,  and  electoral  assemblies  in  fifty  departments  were  declared  illegal ; 
"  the  persons  elected  by  them  to  public  offices  and  to  seats  in  the  legi^a- 
"  ture  were  compelled  to  resign  them;  and  the  directory  were  empowered 
"  to  nominate  to  the  vacancies  thence  occ^ioned  in  official  places."  And, 
by  aoother  resolution,  "  Barthelemy  and  Carnot,  members  of  the  executive 
"  directory,  eleven  members  of  the  council  oJ"  elders,  forty-two  members 
'-'  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  with  ten  other  peisons,  were  sentenced  to 
"  tiansportation  to  any  place  appointed  by  the  directory." — Beside  the  two 
mebiben  of  the  directory  before  mentioned,  there  were  among  the  pro- 
scribed the  names  of  Mchegru,  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Dumolard,  Desmolieres, 
Vilbret  Joyouse  a  naval  officer  of  high  repute,  Pastoret,  general  Miranda, 
Cochon  late  minister  of  police,  and  others  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  different  departments  of  the  state. 

The 

t     September  4.  (     Seplcmber  5. 
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SPAIN. 

The  prevailing  faction,  although  they  were  persuaded  that  this  violeof 
''proceeding- was  necessary  to  preserve  themselves  in  power,  were  sensible  of 
the  impression  which  such  an  outrage  against  the  constitution  would  have 
on  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  council  of  five  hundred,  therefore,  pub- 
lished an  address  to  the  nation,  vindicating  their  resolutions  on  tiie  principle 
of  state  necessity,  as  the  only  expedient  by  which  they  could  frustrate  the 
horrid  designs  with  which  they  charged  the  proscribed  persons  fdr  die  ruin 
of  the  republic. — On  the  contrary,  it  was  alleged  by  those  who  coDdemned 
the  measure,  that  the  accused  peisons  positively  dented  the  charge;  that 
even  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  had  not  been  legally  proved;  and 
that  to  pass  sentence  on  them  without  bringing  them  to  an  open  trial 
argued  an  apprehension  that  they  would  not  have  been  found  guilty  before 
an  impartial  jury.'  It  is  observable  also  that  their  self-Constituted  judges 
were  persons  deeply  interested  in  their  condemnation. 

Whatever  weight  these  representations  had  on  the  public,  mind,  it  must 
have  been  matter  of  extreme  regret  to  men  of  reflection,  who  ytete  free 
from  party  spirit  and  sincerely  interested  in  the  national  welfare,  to  find 
that,  after  nine  years  of  civil  dissension,  after  repeated  changes  of  constitu- 
tion, after  the  most  mature  deliberations  of  the  wisest  men  in  the-'Frendi 
dominions,  France  was  seen  to  have  been  delivered  from  despotism  only  to 
be  subjected  to  the  sorer  evil  of  a  tyrannical  oligarchy. 


Don  Ferdinand  having  humbled  himself  so  far  as  to  become  the  ally  of  a 
-'  republic  which  had  declared  itself  inimical  to  monarchy  itself,  whose  prin- 
ciples he  deprecated,  and  whose  power  he  dreaded,  is  now  obliged  to  take 
an.  active  part  against  a  crown  which  was,  by  its  arms  and  resources,  nlain- 
tuning  the  cause  of  monarchs  and  the  independency  of  Europe. — The 
chastisement  which  the  catholic  king  experienced,  the  probable  conse- 
quence of  this  miserable  policyj  having  been  already  given  in  the  French 
history,  we  need  only  add,  that  don  Ferdinand,  as  a  further  expression  of 

his 
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iit  enmity  to  Great  Britain,  issued  a  proclamation,  this  year,  probibitins 
tbe  importation  of  British  goods,  in  order  to  distress  the  English  nation'' 
■and  to  give  every  possible  advantage  to  France;*  to  a  power  which. had 
filled  all  Europe  with  the  terror  of  its  arms,  and  which  had  already  made 
the  Italian  princes  and  states  the  victims  of  its  tyranny  and  rapacity. 


PORTUGAL. 

Tbk  queen  of  Portugal,  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  France,  and 
actuated  by  the  same  dread  of  its  vengeance  which  had  seized  other  neigh-  ^ 
bouring  powers,  dispatched  don  d'Aranjo  as  her  ambassador,  this  year,  to 
Paris,  to  negotiate  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  matters  in  dispute  with 
the  French  government.  The  way  was  smoothed  by  the  promise  of  a  sum 
.of  money  to  the  directory  themselves,  beside  a  large  sum  to  be  paid  for  the 
public  service  of  the  state." — The  conditions  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce were  settled  by  the  ministers  of  tbe  two  powers,  when  the  directory, 
being  informed  that  her  majesty,  unwilling  to  desert  her  ancient  and  most 
valuable  ally,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  had  entered  into  amicable  arrange- 
ments with  him  for  the  defence  of  her  dominions,  annulled  the  intended 
treaty. — Moreover,  when  don  d'Aranjo  delayed  his  departure  with  a  view 
of  reviving  the  negotiation,  they  ordered  him  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  the  temple.'* 


GERMANY  AND  PRUSSIA. 

Thb  defects  of  the  Germanic  system  were  at  this  time  placed  in  a  very      173^ 
striking  light.     The  people,  disgusted  with  the  maraudings  and  outrages  oP'  '  Y    - 
the  French  invaders,  were  ready  to  join  their  respective  governments  iu 
hostihties  with  them.     But  from  want  of  harmony  among  the  states  of  the 

empire 

•  Sute  PapeTS.  358.  ••  Aon.  Reg.  1799.  p.  too.  *  Slaie  Papers.  1799.  334.  and 
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I79T  iimprre  arose' a  conscidusness  of  weakness.  Hence  pofitiCal  ttniiility^  tdiilc 
^  place  among  a  nation  of  the  bravest  men  and  the  brat  soldiers  in  tHeWoritl! 
And  the  consequence  of  this  disunion  and  these  fears  was,  that  the  tiead  of 
this'watrlike  people,  finding  himself  not  properly  su{)ported,  ^nd  deEfpamng 
of  success  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose' of  recovering  the  con- 
quered provinces  in  the  Netherlands,  was  induced  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace, 
with  France,  by  which  the  interests  of  the  subordinate  members  of  the 
Germanic  body  were  sacrificed  to  the  incUvidual  interests  of  the  house  of 
Austria.'  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  a  congress  should  be  opened  at 
Rastadt,  where  their  rights  should  be  investigated,  and  the  equivalents  to  be 
^nted  tliem  should  be  settled. 

The  attention  of  all  Europe  was  now  directed  to  this  congress,  the  result 
of  which  was  expected  to  ha'ire  so  great  ah  influence  on  the'  ind^endency 
of  the  German  states  arid  the  general  welfare. — To  its  decisions  the  Pnfssiao 
innonarch  look'ed  for  his  final  reward  for  having,  in  open  disregard  of  public 
faith  arid  th'e'pu'bHc  good,  deserted  his  confederates,  arid  indirectly  sup- 
pofted'the  interests  of  their  common  enemy.f 

Fredei-ic  Wflliam,  in  the  riiean-tirae,  whom  madame  de  Ltchtn^u  Rietz 
had  long  held  her  captive  in  the  soft  trammels  of  Inxurious  pleasure,  was 
rapidly  approaching  th^  closie  of  his  inglorious  reign.  Whilst  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  amused  with  hopes  of  recovery  by  the  iUwhinali,  Who 
shared  the  ascendency  with  that  favourite  lady,  h6  fell  a  victiin  to  a  HAger- 
'ing  disorder  which'  his  excesses  had  brought  on  hiar  in  his  fifty-fourth  yeai-.  J 
— He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son,  Fxxderic  William  rm 
Third,  a  prince  whose  disposition  and  talents  for  government  afford  his 
people  hopes  of  a  prosperous  reign. 


DENMARK.  SWEDEN,  AND  RUSSIA. 

1797  The  courts  of  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  having  no  inducement  to 

^         depart  from  their  system' of  neutrality,  continued  to  riap  the  fruits  of 
their  prudent  policy. 

:,...;.-■,--■  -  ,  ■     •'  The 

t     £nd  of  November,  %     November  17.  ,     ,  ,.      , 
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EAST  WDIES. 

The  line  pf  pojLjcy  pursued  -^s  ,\he  Ri^iap  empi^Tor  ili;icewi9e  iww  pwflc* 
thofigh  apparently  origifiating  ,in  differei)t  Tppt^v^s  from  th<^  wjiich 
fctu9ted  the  wise  stafesfpen  who  presided  fit  those  courts.  JfU  h^d  i^ 
same  reasons  for  opposing  the  prpgre^  of  the  yictprtous  J^rench  arms  as 
the  late  ea^iess  h^d.  fiijt  either  a  detertpiqed  .gppo$itiop  to  her  pUna,  or 
.a  high  opinion  of  his  own  judgment,  qr  the  ipfluence  of  the  French  parti- 
.saos,  led  him  to  depart  from  the  measures  which  she  intended  to  have 
.pursued.  He  countermanded  the  orders  which  she  had  given  fcfr  the  march 
of  her  trgops  into  Gallicia;  where  :they  were  to  have  .been  prepared  to 
co-operate  with  the  confederates  against  France,'  and  discovered  a.dispo- 
sition  to  preserve  peace  with  the  French  ;republic. 


EAST  INDIES. 

Tab  present  state  of  the  eastern  courts  was  very  propitious  to  the  views 
of  Tippoo  Sultan. — We  have  seen,  in  the  history  of  the  Maratta  state  at  a  ^ 
preceding  period,**  that,  from  the  nature  of  its  constitution  and  administra- 
tion, it  is  particularly  exposed  to  feuds. .  Of  this  circumstance  Tippoo 
Sultan  did  not  neglect  to  avail  himself.  By  his  influence,  first  with  Madajee 
..Schindia,  and  afterwards  with  his  successor,  Dtiwlet  Row  Schindia,  a  power- 
ful Maratta  chief,  at  the  court  of  Poonah,  he  was  undermining  die  authority 
of  the  paishwa.  Row  Pundit  Purdham,  under  whose  administration  the  treaty 
of  alliance  had  been  formed  with  the  English  company .*' 

The  broUs  at  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  where  the  aged  nizam  was  drop* 
ping  into  the  grave,  were  equally  favourable  to  his  intriguing  emi&aries.-7- 
Agreeably  with  the  practice  of  the  Indian  princes  at  this  period,  who  were 
.endeavouring  to  introduce  the  European  system  of  tactics,  a  corps  of 
14,000  men  bad  been  formed  and  disciplined  in  the  Decan  under  the 
-direction  of  monsieur  Raymund,  a  French  officer.  This  afforded  a  powerful 
partisan  to  those  who  wished  to  supplant  the  English  company  and  thejz 
fnends,  under  whose  auspices  the  nizam  had  entered  into  his  present  treaty 
yrjth  them.    Influenced  by  the  counsels  of  this  party,  the  nizam,  about  this 

timi?, 
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1797  time,  dismissed  a  British  detachment  which  had  served  him  as  a  body 
■^  guard  since  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war. — ^The  purpose  of  that  prince^ 
evil  counsellors  was  evinced  by  an  event  which  immediately  ensued. 
.  Before  the  troops  had  scarcely  reached  the  company's  territories,  he  was 
■obliged  to  solicit  their  return^  to  subdue  a  rebeHion  raised  by  Ali  Jah, 
one  of  his  sons.  They  were  recalled  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  the 
nizam's  prime  minister;  who  was  convinced  of  the  good  policy  of  adhering 
to  the  British  interests:  but  he  had  not  weight  sufficient  to  restrain  the- 
growing  iaflaence  of  the  French  and  Mysorean  partisans  at  the  court  of  . 
Hyderabad.* 

These  intrigues  at  Poonah  and  Hyderabad,  may  be  considered  only  as 
accessories  to  that  grand  scheme  of  policy  which  he  was  meditating  for  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  governments  of  India. — One  of  his  confederates  in 
this  plot  was  Zemaun  Sh&h,  a  descendant  from  Ahmed  Khaun  Abdalla,  an 
Afghan  chief  who  followed  the  standard  of  Nadir  Sh&h,  in  his  invasion 
of  India  in  1739,  and  who  possessed  dominions  so  extensive  and  populous, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  that  he  is  said  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  bring 
150,000  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  into  the  field.** 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  Tippoo  betrayed  the  perfidy  which 
made  one  of  the  features  of  his  character. — Whilst  he  was  endeavouring  to 
impress   lord  Momington,  now  governor  of  Madras,  with  a  persuasion  of 

his 

=     Wood.  7  and  8.  *     Idem.  37. 

*  "  Zetnaun  Sh4h  U  (he  grandson  of  Abined  Khauo  AbdalU,  an  Afghan  chirf,  who  followed 
"  (he  itandard  of  Nadir  Shah,  on  his  invasion  of  India,  in  ihe  year  1739.  Hii  dominions  extend 
"  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Indut,  coming  from  the  sea  coast,  as  high  up  as  the  parallel  of  Cash- 
"  (necr.  Eastward  of  the  Aiioch,  they  »k.irt  Ihe  Scick  nation  to  some  distance  befond  the  terri. 
"  lory  of  Jamboo,  They  extend  westward,  to  the  vicinity  ofTershish,  comprehending  Kabul, 
'*  Kandahar,  Peishcre,  Ghizni,  Gaur,  Sigistan,  and  Korasun;  a  tract  not  less  than  650  British  miles  - 
"  in  length,  from  eau  to  west.  This  formidable  kingdom  was  founded  between  fifty  and  sixty 
*'  years  since,  by  Ahmed  Kbaun  Abdalla.  In  the  confusion  which  followed  ih£  murder  of  Nadir 
"  ShSh,  availing  himself  of  the  distracted!  stale  of  Pcnia  and  Hindostan,  he  assumed  the  chtutur,  or 
"  en^gn  of  royalty,  under  (he  name  of  Admed  Shah ;  dismembering  bii(h  these  empires  of  some  of 
"  their  fairest  provinces,  Ahmed  SbSh  invaded  India  no  less  than  seven  times;  his  name  will 
"  long  be  remembered  there,  from  the  dreadful  overthrow  he  gave  the  united  pgwers  of  the 
"  Maratta  empire,  in  the  year  1761,  on  the  plains  of  Paniput.  ,  , 

"  He  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1773,  by  his  son,  Timmur  Shah;  who  assumed  the  title  of 
"  duranni.  Tinnniu'  Shih  died  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1791,  and  was  succeeded  by  hb  son, 
"  Zemaun  Shah,  the  present  monarch.  Zemaun  Shah  resides  alternately  at  Kandahar  and  Kabul; 
"  at  the  former  during  (he  hea(s,  and  at  the  latter  during  the  cold  season. 
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Iiis  intenticm  to  adbere  firmly  to  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam,'  his  ambassa- 
dois  were  negotiating  with  the  utmost  privacy  at  Kabul,  the  residence  of "" 
Zemaun  Shfth,  to  stimulate  the  Afghan  to  invade  Hindostan  and  co-operate 
with  him  in  his  vast  schemes  of  ambition. — In  a  letter  addressed  to  htm,  in 
the  late  year,  after  expressing  the  highest  respect  for  him,  he  suggests  to 
htm  the  adoption  of  one  of  these  plans:  either  that  his  majesty  should 
remain  in  his  capital,  and  send  one  of  his  noblemen  in  whom  he  had  a 
confidence  to  Delhi  with  an  army;  who,  after  deposing  the  infirm  king, 
whose  cbDttauance  on  the  throne  he  had  before  shewn  to  threaten  ruin  to 
the  Mohamedan  faith,  should  select  from  among  the  family  some  one 
properly  qualified  for  the  government:  or  "  if  hone  of  his  majesty's  noble- 
"  men  should  be  aifficiently  in  his  confidence,  or  equal  to  the  undertaking, 
"  and  if  he  should  be  entirely  at  his  ease  with  respect  to  his  country  and 
"  government,  he  proposed  that  his  majesty  should  go  in  person  to  Delhi; 
"-and,  having  made  the  necessary  arrangeinents  there,  should  establish 
"  one  of  his  confidential '  servants  in  the  offict  of  vizier  and  return  to  his 
"  own  capital.  The  person  who  may  be  selected  for  the  office  of  vizier 
"  must  be  a  man  of  address  and  enterprise:  that,  remaining  a  year  with 
"  his  army  at  Delhi,  he  may  be  able  to  bring  under  subjection  the  chiefs 
"  of  the  neighbouring  country.  The  second  year  his  majesty  should  send 
"  from  his  capital  a  small  army  as  a  reinforcement;  so  that  the  vizier 
"  appointed  by  him  may  proceed  with  the  chiefs  of  Hindostan  towards  the  ■ 
"  Decan.  Should  those  infidel  Braraans  direct  their  power  to  that  quarter, 
"  by  the  grace  of  God  the  hands  of  the  heroes  of  the  faith  in  this  part  of 
"  the  world  shall  be  raised  for  their  chastisement.  After  their  extirpation, 
"  it  will  be  proper  to  enjoin  the  vizier  to  fix  on  a  place  of  rendezvous, 
"  and  there  to  meet  the  sultan,  that  the  proper  means  may  be  adopted  for 

"  the 

"  His  miliury  Mablithment  cotxiiit  chiefly  of  hnnr,  to  the  number,  it  is  Mid,  of  ijOiOOO.  He 
*'  does  not  hold  his  infantry  in  much  esteem,  employing  ibsin  only  ro  garrison  h.i  forirnse*;  and 
"  happily,  for  m,  his  equipment  of  artillery  is  by  no  meaat  rcipeciabJe.  His  cjvuiry  arc  all 
'■  excellently  :nounied,  incomparably  superior  to  any  native  horse  that  cm  be  brouglit  to  oppOK 
"  them  from  Hindottan.  ' 

,  "  The  Tevenuei  of  Zemaun  Shah  have  not  been  ascertained.  Those  he  collects  from  the  two 
'f  provinces  of  Kashmeer  and  lamboor  only,  are  said  lo  amount  to  two  or  three  millions  sterling. 

.**  The  tnbatuiuiM  of  Zemaun  Shfih'i  dominions  are  principally  Mc^Biedans,  with  some 
"  .nativei  of  Hindostan,  who  have  adopted  the  institution  of  Baba  Nanuh,  aod  are  called  Hatri. 

"  They  are  remarkably  imicpid  and  robust,  living  in  the  finest  climate,  and  the  richest  country 
**  in  natural  productions,  in  the  world."— H'tWff'j  Rnieai.  37. 

'     Wood's  appendix.     Papt!*'  ^ 
VOL.  IV.  C 
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"  the  settlement  of  the  country." — Tlie  My&drein  aakiatB»d<jr  vtei  inm, 
-*  commissioned  to  propose  these  {^ns  was. to.  request  himito  make-i  diosoe 
of  one  of  them,  and  to  enter  intoia'.wiitten  engagfoscoc  acconinigljt  undor. 
his  hand  and  seal/ — ^Tbe  latter  pFopoaitlon  was  approved:  by  Zflmaim  Shifaj. 
and  the  result  will  be  seen  in  the  subseqiient:  tiatistictifHis  bctiveen  the  two 
monarchs. — In  the  mean-time,  in  (urder  to  have  a  proper  idea  oC  Tippoo's.. 
complicated  project,  we  must  attend  to  bb  negotiations  with'tbe  ageBts-.of' 
the  FrCTch  government. 

In  these  we  find  occasion  to  remark,  the  political,  crafb  of  this  prince  in- 
adapting  his  sentiments  and  professions  to  the  goMemment  which  he- 
addressed. — In  a  letter  to  their  representatives-  on  tbC'  isle  of  Ftnice>  after 
paying  3  compliment  to  citizen  Ripaud,  a  marine  adventurer,,  who  was  to 
be  his  agrait  in  opening  the  negotiation  with  general  Malartic,  governor  of 
the  fVench  islands,  •  "  I  acknowledge,"  says  be,  "  the,  sublimity  of  yonr 
"  constitution,  and,  as  a  proof  of  my  sincerity,  I  propose  to  your'  nation 
"  and  to  you  a  treaty  of  alltaoce  and  fraternity  vrfuch  shall  be  indissolable, 
"  shall  be  fotmded  on  republican  principles  of  dncerity  and  good'  faith." — 
He  then  sets  forth  the  injuries  which  he  had  suffered  from  the  English ;  and, 
after  adverting  to  some  of  the  stipulations  of  his  proposed  treaty  of  alliance 
with  France,  he  breaks  out  in  an  apostrophe  expressive  of  his  joyful  feelings 
on  the  prospect  of  revenging  them. — "  Happy  moment !  the  time  is  come 
"  when  I  can  deposit  in  the  bosom  of  my  friends  die  hatred  which  I  bear 
"  to  these  oppressors  of  the  human  race.  If  you  will  asust  me,  in  a  short ' 
"  time  not  an  Englishman  shall  remain  in  India;  you  have  the  power  and 
"  the  means  of  effecting  it,  by  your  free  negroes:  with  these  new  citizens, 
"  much  dreaded  by  the  English,  joined  to  your  troops  of  the  line,  we  will 
"  purge  India  of  these  villains." — In  the  words  that  follow  he  alludes  to  die 
intrigues  which  he  was  carrying  on  at  the  Indian  courts,  and  invites  the 
French  government  to  league  with  him  by  a  presumptuous  display  of  his 
influence.  "  The  springs  which  I  have  touched  have  put  all  India  in 
"  motion;  my  friends  are  ready  to  fall  upon  the  English;  for  eoerij  thing 
"  here  re/y  on  my  discretion:  your  enemies,  as  I  have  apprized  you,  shall  be 
**  mine." — With  this  display  of  his  art,  he  gives  a  proof  of  bis  caution  like- 
wise.— "  Now  you  are  apprized  of  my  designs,  delay  not  to  inform  me  of 

"  your's; 
'  TnnsUiion  of  ■  paper  fouod  at  Sctiiigap^tam  in  1799.  ip,  Aiiatic  Re^  >799- S3i>      *  Wood^S. 
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"  ycttit^t;  1wt  «MdEe  no  proftiMei  which  you  catiftot  t>erform.  I  have 
**  retained  ^hteen  Itigaud  to  answer  yoar  letters,  and  I  will  give  him  a  "^ 

*  «ft1ary  wiafrAy  of  the  sitdatioB  idiich  he  holds  near  my  person."^ 

This  letter,  dated  the  second  of  april,  in  this  year>  Was  foHowed  by  one 
ad&eiAW  to  geneitil  hfengaton,f  which  is  de^rring  our  particular  regard, 
heeauae  9t  conveys  to  ts  the  idte  whidt  TippoO  bad  of  die  stan:  of  Indoetan. 
and  l^e  grotttA  'oh  wMclh  b^e  expected  to  ittand  in  the  approadiing  war. 
"  Hie  Aizatai,  an  aHy  c^  itit  Bnglfbh,  and  the  chief  of  the  mbguts,  is  very 
**  ?ll,  fend  hill  fteat  age  icftves  no  prospect  of  his  recovery.  He  has  fiur 
"  Aildienj  w^b  aw  di^tlbg  the  tright  of  aucceasion:  one  of  them,  who  iB 
**  tUieh  Attached  to  tAc,  is  iSxt  favourite  of  the  chiefs  And  of  the  people, 
"  and  h  eiiipected  tO  sUfcfceed.— ^ewoy  MalidOo  Row,  one  of  the  great 
**  Mktatte  (Atefe,  aiid  a  stiiMliouB  supportter  of  the  English,  is  dead,  and  by 
"  a  ^it^rilar  accid^rf,  iri'feHing  from  the  top  of  a  palace,  ffe  had  no  chil- 
"  dren ;  and  <h6  <ftpUt«tf  Bncteauon  has  klhdled  a  civil  war  in  that  state. 
^  Delhi  i»  thrown  iiiM>  bOftfUJdotf  by  the  dnriVal  of  Zettiaun  Shih,  itiy  friend; 

*  who  b«  dttbdwd  the  Tilhamm,  and  completely  defeated  tbem  in  dmt 
^  qiiatter.  Hii^  is  Ihfc  act  ^f  Prbvidence. — ^iteai^sa  seems  to  revenge  tu 
"  oh  -ttie  Marattas. — All  (be  |»rinces  of  Inttia  have  reason  to  complain  of 
"  thefa.  The  Maractas  reHM  «n  1^  fen^idh,  who  could  not  assist  them. 
"  bfiin^  fjiHy  employed  io  deftndlng  themrielves.'' — This  account  of  the 
etdbrOHed  siM^ioir  (^  t^  IndiWi  courts  he  finiiBhes  with  a  representation  of 
the  distresses  dt  tlrfi  Bngtidh  company;  Who  were,  he  informs  the  general, 
attacked  aC  fte  same  time  by  Asoph  ul  Doula,  nabob  of  B«)gat,  and  the 
Gotiote  rajah,  and  Who  had  ^posed  all  the  powers  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar 
and  Goroiiiaiidel  to  take  6p  armd  againM  themby  their  tjiranny.' 

Whilst  TippOo  was  carrying  on  this  secret  negotiation  with  the  Frroch 
aj;ent6,  as  an  expedt^t  to  f^tify  the  repubfican  cbieft,  he  sbAetioned  the 
ioBti^iiOn  of  a  jacobM  dub  at  Seringapatam,^  itnder  the  auspices  of  Dom- 
pard,  who  commanded  a  cOrps  of  French  troops  there,  the  objects  of  which 
were  to  propagate  the  piinciples  of  equality,  and  to  excite  iti  the  members 
of  the  society  and  othen  a  mortal  hatred  of  the  English." 

We 

+     April  31.  J     M»y  5. 

*  Tippoo't  Papen,  ap.  Wood.  Appecdiit,  Paper  B.  No.  1.  i  Wood.  Appendix.  B.  No.  g. 

^  Wood,  Appendix.  Conclunoa  of  B. 
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We  'here  find  the  aulttn  sscrificitig  :his^  true  ioferests  -as  ah  -absolute 
monarch,  by  sanctioning  the  introduction  of  republican,  principles  in  hi» 
dominions,  to  his  desire  of  driving  the  l^iglish  frO|n  ladostan,  which 
operated  as  a  i*uling  passion  in  his  breast.  .     '  ' 

As  his  machinations  did  not  immediately  take  effect;,  we  may,  in  the. 
mean-time,  carry  our  attention  to  a  more  pleasiug 'object  of  contemplation, 
in  the  wise  measures  adopted  by  the  English  gavenuuent  to  strengthen  its 
establishment  in  India  and  promote  the  commercral  interests  of  its  subjects, 
at  the  same  time  that  it '  conciliated  the  good-wHl  and  attachment  of  the. 
Indians. — AsuiGcient  provision  not  havlt^  been  nade .  for  the  administ^a■^- 
tion  of  justice  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bomifay,  an  act  was  at  this  time 
passed,  importing  that  his  majesty  may  erect  courts  rof  judicature  in  these 
settlements,  to  consist  of  a  mayor,  three  aldermen,  9iul  a  recoider  who  is 
to  be  a  barrister  and  appointed  by  his  nu^esty,  invested  with  Hie  powers 
described  by  the  act.|' — It  is  incompatible  with  Ibe  aatfire<if  this  work  to> 
give  the  whole  of  this  act.  But  there  are  two  artides  which  particularly 
deserve  our  notice,  on  account  of:  the  liberality  and  good  policy  whicb 
they  discover.  The  first  declares,  "  that  the  rights  oi  fatheis  and  nusteis  of 
*'  families,  as  exercised  by  the  Hindoo  and  Mohamedaa  laws,  shall  be  pre- 
"  served  to  them."  The  other  declares  "  that  tlie  sud  courts  may-deter» 
"  mine  suits  against  the  inhabitants  according  to  the  charter;  but  their 
"  inheritance  of  and  succession  to  lands,  rents,  and  goods,  and  alj  matten 
"  of  contract,  between  party  and  i^rty,  siiall  'be  determinied  in  the  same 
"  minner'  as  would  have  been  done  in  a  native  court,-  and  by  the  usages  of 
"  the  defendant,  where  one  person  is  a  Moham'edan  or  Hindoo:  that  the 
"  said  court  shall  make  rules  and  orders  of  the  same,  and  frame  process  for 
"  the  execution  of  their  judgments,  sentences,  or  decrees,  as-ahall  be  most 
"  consonant  to  the  religion  and  mannens  of  :the  sajd  natives^  and  tp  the  said 
"  laws  and  usages  respectively:  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  witnesses 
"  shall  be  in  such  manner,  and  their  examination  shall  be  taken  in  such  a 
"  way,  as  shall  be  con»stent  with  the  said  laws  atid  suits;  to  be  conducted 
"  with  as  much  ease  and  as  little  expence  as  is  consistent  with  the  attain- 
"  ment  of  substantial  justice." — Such  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  natives, 

and 

g     July  BO. 
>     Aiiatic  Anpua]  Kegiiter.  State  Fapen.  p.  i. 
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and  respect  to  their  ancient  usages,  if  uniformly  observed,  must  attach 
them  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  and  contribute  much  to  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  its  territories  and  its  commerce. 


WEST  INDIES. 

Thi  British  forces  in  St.  Domingo  were  vigorously  attacked,  this  year,  by 
the  French  general  Rigaud. — An  account  of  the  military  and  naval  occur-  ^ 
rences  in  the  West  Indies  having  been  already  given  in  the  French  history, 
we  need  only,  in  order  to  give  connexion  to  the  narrative  of  events  in  this 
quarter,  say,  that,  although  much  reduced  by  sickness,  they  firmly  main- 
tained their  ground  against  the  greatly  superior  force  of  their  enemy  during 
the  remainder  of  this  year.*^ 


AMERICAN  STATES- 

Th>  representatives  of  the  states  beit^  assembled  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  election  of  a  president  of  the  congress,*!-  and  the  vice-president,  Mr.  ^ 
John  Adams,  the  confidential  friend  of  general  Washiagton,  and  Mr. 
Jefl^es,  being  proposed  as  candidates,  a  majority  of  three  votes  appeared 
in  favour  of  the  former.- — This  must  be  considered  as  an  event  very  propi- 
tious to  the  British  interests;  Mr.  Jefferies  having  shewn  himself  a  partisaa 
of  Fiance;**  and  those  who  thought  the  public  welfare  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  peace  had  soon  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  oix 
observing  the  government  pursuing  the  same  pacific  councils  that  had  givea 
them  prosperity  under  the  late  prendent. 


GREAT 

t    February  9. 
Aimual  Rcgiiter.  9s.  •*    Annual  Regltrer.  1796.  so& 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


WE  had  defeated  the  fleets  of  our  combined  eDemi.es,  and  foiled  then  in 
"*  their  plan  of  invasion ;  but  we  had  yet  to  frustrate  their  secret  machinations. 
Disappointed  in  their  de«gn  of  sapping  the  foundations  of  that  bulwark 
on  which  the  British  empire  chiefly  depends  for  protection  by  seducing 
our  seamen  from  their  alt^g)4np0j  f)ie  French  emissaries  directed  their 
attention  to  Ireland.  That  kingdom  now  became  the  field  on  which  they 
practised  th^ir  intrigues  against  our  government:  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  .was  done  with  too  much  success.  But  the  turfaulent  sccnea 
which  these  gave  occasion  to  it^ill  not  be  'reviewed  with  regret  by  thooB 
who  consider  them  as  leading  to  that  happy  union  of  the  Britifih  kiogd«ins. 
which  ha^  since  taken  place^  and  promises  to  be  a  bond  of  frimidship. 
between  them. 

The  Irish  catholics  had  beei^  gratified  with  the  icfieal  of  those  p«n»l 
statutes  which  had  been  enacted  against  them  in  ages  of  persecution,  wd 
they  had  been  admitted  to  a  community  of  commercial  privileges  with  the 
English.  But  while  they  acknowledged  the  pope's  supremacy,  whose  power 
or  influence  among  them  might  interfere  with  the  allegiance  which  they 
owed  to  their  natural  sovereign,  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  admit  them  to 
state  appointments  or  a  seat  in  the  legislature  for  these  obvious  reasons, 
because  the  great  majority  which  they  formed  would  have  given  them  the 
'whole  power  of  the  state;  and  the.  protestants,  who  do  not  constitute  above 

a  third 
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»tUrd<^a*o{iirhb.'inhabitMiida,aad  «faom,  frnvtbettonrof  tlte  refbrtbaHm*  1798' 
they  had  considered  as  intruders  on  their  rights^ and  propifhy,  wntM'  have-^^  y"  ■*" 
beencomptetely  at  theit^taHnry.-^iniestr  reaffiiiis:  oould  not  bat  hef  veteived 
as-viilMl^men  06  dispas^iMMte'roiiidi,' vrhA'Wereactaated'by  a  re^nl' for' 
the  public  welfare  and  were'de«i)Y}U«'- to  maintain  thtipr^ent  establisHtrt^t^ - 
but  they  were  rejected  b^-  tbo  roaina  caitlicdksi  they  vmce  die  very  cbvatK- 
sftmees  which  shtfpeKtfd  th<»r  desire  of  emancipation.* 

The  genius  of  the  prefleDttiifKs  wasj  nioffiover;  favoutable  to  their  views; 
when  a  spiiit  of  innovation  had  gwie' forth,  undfir  the  mask  of  refontH' 
which  tte'eatened  the  subversion  of  alt  ancient  goTernments.  and' prtd@A' 
itself  OK  rqecting  tb«  pritHiple^  on  which  these  iiad  acted.  Exp^e»e«' 
had  not  yet  suffidently  cotivineed  nien  that  '^Edestfrc  tyranny  migh^  be' 
practised  under  the  i^jecl'oiis' shew  of  freedom^  and  the  enticing  form  of' 
repnl^ican  government;  and-an  enthiuiistic  fondneffi  for' liberty  stimulated'^ 
them  to  aspire  to  the  enjoyment  of  if  in  a  degree  that  was  incompatible 
wffh  civil  subordination. — ^Ab  a  further  stimulos'to  the  efforts  of  the'  papisu 
we  may  Sdd  the  present  embarrassed  state  of  public  afl&irs;  when  govern- 
ment, it  was  imagined,  would  gladly  conciliate  the  attachment  of  so 
powerful  a  description  of  its  subjects  by  a  compliance  with  thdr  de- 
mands. 

The  most'formidabte  of  the  plans  of  subversion  laid  by  them  against  the 
British  government  was  that  concerted  by  the  confederacy  of  united' 
Jra^tmen. — ^A  reform  in  parliament,  and'  the  admisrion  of  roman  catholics 
to  a  participati<ln  of  civil  immunities  with  the  protestants,  were  the  pretext 
which  at  first  covered  their  proceedings.  But  their  secret  designs  were  soon 
developed:  and  it  was  clearly  evinced  by  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
secrecy  in  Ireland,  that  their  real  objects  were  to  separate  Ireland  from  . 

Great 

*  '*  Ai  to  the  pipitit,"  iiyi  Blackstone,  **  ifter  ipukinc  of  the  tolention  pnctiMd  by  the 
ituc  lowitcb  promtaDtt,  "  what  b«  been  Mid  of  the  prowiiinl  diuentctt  would  hold  equally 
"  iiroDg  for  a  general  toleniion  of  them:  provided  their  tcparation  wai  founded  only  upon 
"  difference  of  c^iuion  in  religioO)  and  tbeir  principle*  did  not  alw  extend  to  a  labTcnioD  of  the  - 
'*  civil  gwerainent.  If  once  they  could  be  brought  to  renounce  the  Mipremacy  of  the  pope,  they 
**  might  quietly  enjoy  their  leven  Mcramenti,  tbeir  purgatory,  and  auricular  c<MifeuioDi  tbetr' 
"  wonhip  of  felid  and  image*;  nay  even  their  trantubstaDtiition,  But  while  tbey  acknowledge  a  - 
"  foreign  power,  luperior  to  the  lavcrcigoty  of  [he  kingdom,  ihey  caonoi  comirtain  if  the'  lawi  of' 
*'  that  kingdom  will  not  Ircu  (hei»  upon  the  fooiiog  of  good  lubjectii"— j^ocAjtmc'j  CntMM- 
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Gteat  Britiun>  to  overtum   the  present  coostitutiott,  and  to  establish  a 
demooatic  repuUic  in  this  country. 

With  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  thesCj  seditious  publications  were 
dispersed,  instigating  the  Irish  papists  to  demand  an  equal  representation 
of  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  hopes  that  government,  by  rejecting  such  a 
demand,  would  afford  the  malecontent  leaders  the  means  of  raising  a  rebel- 
lion.— It  was  evinced,  also,  that  military  preparations  were  made  throughout 
the  kingdom;  that  the  members  of  the  confederacy  in  every  part  were 
taught  the  use  of  arms;  that  a  vast  quantity  of  arms  of  various  kinds  were 
{nvvided;  that  resistance  was  made  to  the  ordinary  judicial  proceedings; 
and  that  outrages  were  committed  against  those  who  presumed  to  avow 
their  loyalty  by  pillaging  their  houses,  destroying  their  com  and  houghing 
their  cattle ;  that,  at  the  same  time,  that  every  expedient  was  adopted  for 
ehibarrassing  government,  a  large  fund  was  formed  by  subscription  for 
effecting  the  purposes  of  the  confederacy;  that  a  treasonable  correspondence 
had  been  opened  with  France  so  early  as  the  year  1796  by  the  intervention 
of  Arthur  O'Connor  and  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald;'  that  a  statement  of  the 
situation  of  this  country,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Theobold  Wolfe 
Tone  and  Hamilton  Rowan,  had  been  transmitted  to  France;  that  the  French 
government  had  engaged  to  send  a  force  to  ihb  country;  which  was 
accepted,  on  the  part  of  the  confederacy,  by  M'Nevin,  their  agent;  and  that 
the  attempt  for  an  invasion  in  the  late  autumn  Has  the  result  of  this  corres- 
pondence. "* — These  facts  were  proved  by  the  evidence  of  doctor  M'Nevin, 
Arthur  O'Connor,  and  other  leadeis  of  the  union.  And,  on  the  same  testi- 
mony, it  was  evinced  that  an  insurrection  was  planned  in  April  1797.'  — 
This  desperate  step  was,  however,  prevented  by  a  proclamation  issued  by 

lord 
■    Ann,  Regiit,  157.  >>  Stale  Papers.  159.  in  Ann.  Regiit.  *  Idem.  163.  6.  7.  8. 

*  Mr.  Bissei,  speaking  of  the  machinations  of  (he  French  government  in  Ireland,  says,  "  that 
"  they  dispatched  one  Jackson,  >  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  protesiant  clergymao,  but  now  an  emis- 
"  lary  of  France,  as  a  spy,  to  Bniaiit  and  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  sound  the  dispnsiiions  of  the 
«  people.  Jackson,  in  Ireland,  formed  a  connexion  with  Wolfe  Tone,  Hamilton  Rowan,  and 
"  *ome  of  their  asiociatct,  and  proposed  a  plan  of  insurrection,  in  order  tu  facilitate  a  French  inva- 
"  sioiu  In  England,  Jackiun  had  trusted  bis  treasonable  ichemei  to  an  intimate  friend,  oii« 
"  Cockayne,  an  attorney.  This  person  communicated  the  projects  to  Mr,  Piti;  and  undertook  to 
**  accompany  hit  friend  to  Ireland,  in  order  further  to  discover  his  intentions  and  ploti  to  govem- 
**  meni,  from  which  he  wa*  to  receive  the  lum  of  ^.300,  if  through  hii  means,  the  capital  con- 
*'  viction  of  liii  frietxl  should  ensue.     Cockayne  being  thus  engaged  to  iccompany  his  friend  u> 
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lord  Camden,  as  lord  lieutenant^  f  offering  pardon  to  such  as  should  merit 
it  by  submission  and  a  promise  of  obedience,  and  empowering  the  com- 
manders of  his  majesty's  troops  to  repress  the  insurgents  by  military 
force.  * 

Whoever  can  conceive  the  image  of  a  country  rent  by  faction,  threatened 
with  a  rebellion  of  its  own  people  and  an  invasion  from  a  foreign  enemy, 
ravaged  by  a  desperate  banditti  who  committed  every  kind  of  enormity 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  revolutionary  plans,  and  distressed  by  the 
'dreadful  consequences  of  martial  law  adopted  by  the  government  to  repress 
the  insurgents,  will  have  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  period. — 
As  an  expedient  for  its  relief,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  whig  party  in 
parliament  for  the  removal  of  the  plausible  plea  whereby  the  malecontents 
sanctioned  their  violent  proceedings,  by  moving  for  a  parliamentary  reform. 
But  this  motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
danger  which  would  attend  the  measure  at  so  turbulent  a  period.  * 

Happily,  other  events  occurred  which  served,  in  some  de^ee,  to  dispel 
the  gloom  with  which  the  kingdom  was  overcast. — One  of  these  was  the 
signal  victory  obtained  by  admiral  Duncan  over  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  late 
autumn. — Another  was  the  jealousy  which  the  united  Irishmen  began  already 
to  entertain  of  the  designs  of  the  French  government  against  their  inde- 
pendency. When  they  saw  how  the  Dutch  provinces  were  oppressed, 
which  had  been  subjected  to  that  state  under  the  fair  shew  of  an 
alliance,  and  how  the  crown  of  Spain  was  rendered  subservient  to  th«r 
dictates,  they  conceived  suspicions  that,  under  pretence  of  assisting  them 
in  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  Ireland,  they  meant  to  subject  them  to 
their  dominion,  or,  at  least,   to  their  absolute  control.     And  these  were 

confirmed 

"  Ireland,  and  pretending  to  participate  in  the  plot,  was  introduced  to  Rowan  and  other  conipjra- 

"  ton.     A  plan  wat  formed  for  concerting  a  French  inVaiion  of  Ireland;  Jacluon  wrote  several 

"  letters  to  correspondents  abroad,  explaining  the  slate  of  Ireland,  and  the  outlines  of  the  project* 

"  The  letters  being  sent  to  the  post-oflirc,  Cockayne,  who  had  perused  them  all,  gave  informitioQ 

"  to  governments  the  letters  were  seizeH  ;  Jackson  was  tried;  Cockayne  was  the  sole  oral  evidence; 

"  but  the  papers  coinciding  with  his  testimony,  rendered  the  case  so  clear,  that  ibe,  jury  without 

"  hesitation  fotind  the  defendant  guitiy.     Jackson  Hai  condemned  to  die;  but  by  suicide  antici- 

"  pated  execution." — Bisset's  History  of  Gecrge  the  Third.  6,  204. 

+     March  30. 

*     State  Papers.  164.     Ann.  Kegisl.  159.  *     Ann.  Regisi.  159. 
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conflrmed  whenj  instead  of  1 0,000  auxiliaries,  which  they  requested,  the 
■*  French  government  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  sending  an  army  of  50,ooo 
men  into  this  country.' — Men  of  reflection  were  convinced  that  conquest 
was  the  object  of  that  tyrannizing  power;  and  that  the  confederates  were 
intended  to  be  the  instruments  for  accomplishing  its  ambitious  scheme; 
which  was  to  lead  either  to  a  conquest  of  Great  Britain,  or  its  reduction 
to  the  same  reproachful  state  of  humiliation  to  which  other  powers  had 
suffered  themselves  to  be  degraded. 

Possessed  with  these  mistrusts  and  weary  of  expecting  the  promised  aid, 
the  confederates  now  became  more  daringly  tumultuous,f  and  spread  terror 
before  them  by  the  cruelties  practised  towards  the  loyalists. 

Conciliatory  measures  were,  in  the  mean-time,  brought  forward  by  lord 
Moira  in  the  house  of  peers.  That  nobleman,  after  deploring  the  outrages 
committed  on  his  countrymen  in  the  execution  of  martial  law,  recom- 
mended a  parliamentary  reform  as  the  most  rational  and  efTectual  means  of 
restoring  national  tranquillity. — He  was  answered  by  lord  Glentworth  and 
the  lord  chancellor;  who  opposed  to  his  arguments  and  his  advice,  that 
conciliatory  expedients  had  been  already  tried,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  nothing  but  force  could  subdue  the  daring  spirit  of  revolt  which  had 
manifested  itself  among  the  confederates. — The  result  was,  that  the  motion 
was  rejected.  And  the  conduct  of  government  was  justified  by  a  formal 
resolution  entered  into,  at  this  instant,  by  the  confederates  "to  pay  no 
"  attention  to  any  offers  from  either  house  of  parliament,  and  that 
"  nothing  should  be  deemed  satisfactory  but  a  total  emancipation  of  their 
"  country."* 

The  kingdom  now  exhibited  a  horrid  scene  of  intestine  disorder  and 
tumult. — The  confederates  being  betrayed  by  Reynolds,  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, fourteen  of  their  ringleaders  were  ordered  to  be  arrested;  and  lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  was  of  the  number,  was  mortally  wounded  in  a 
fray  with  the  persons  sent  to  apprehend  him. 

A  plot  laid  by  ihem  for  taking  by  surprise  in  one  night  the  camp,  the 
artillery,  and  the  castle  of  Dublin,  was  frustrated  by  a  timely  discovery:  and 
"  their  plans  were  disconcerted  by  the  arrest  of  those  chiefs  on  whose  con- 
duct 
t     In  Mirch. 

^     Ann.  Regisi.  160.  «     Idem.  163. 
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duet  they  relied.  But  they  persevered  in  their  designs,  though  deprived  of 
th«r  leaders,  and  ill-provided  for  hostilities,  apparently  rather  from  despe-^ 
ration-  than  from  any  well-founded  hopes  of  success. — They  rose  in  arms  in 
different  p^rts  of  the  kingdom.  And,  although  they  vrere  defeated  in 
several  rencounters,  yet  their  behaviour  proved  that  they  were  not  a  con- 
temptible adversary. — ^They  laid  siege  to  Wexford :  and,  after  defeating  the 
garrison  in  an  engagement  near  its  walls,  they  made  themselves  master  of 
the  place.  | 

The  formidable  aspect  which  they  assumed,  and  the  courage  which  they 
displayed  in  several  subsequent  actions  with  the  royalists,  convinced  the 
government  that  the  most  speedy  and  vigorous  operations  were  necessary  to 
suppress  tbem. — Alarmed  at  the  progress  which  they  were  making  in  the 
province  of  Munster,  where  the  roman  catholics  prevail,  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant di^Kttdied  general  Lake  with  a  strong  body  of  forces  against 
them.  That  officer,  attacking  them  in  their  priocipKil  station  near  Enois- 
corthy,f  after  a  sevnre  conflict,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them.  They 
fled  on  all  sides.  The  insurgents 'in  Wexford  surrendered  in  consequence 
of  it."  And  the  rebels,  except  those  banditti  who'chose  to  live  by  plunder 
rather  than  by  industry,  availed  themselves  of  the  general  pardon  offered 
to  such  as  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  retire  quietly  to  their  own 
homes. 

A  similar  event  attended' a  revolt  which  took  place  at  the  same  time  in 
the  northern  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim ;  the  insurgents  being  defeated 
by  a  body  of  troops  sent  against  them  in  a  hard  fought  battle  at  Balli- 
nahinch.  J 

The  perilous  state  of  this  kingdom  recommending  the  aj^iointment  of 
a  person  well  acquainted  with  military  affairs  to  the  station  of  lord  lieute- 
nant, that  honour  was  conferred  on  lord  Cornwallis.  ^  And  that  he  might 
carry  the  olive  branch  in  one  hand  while  he  bore  the  sword  in  the  other,  he 
was  commissioned  to  offer  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  submitted;  with  the 
exception  of  very  few  of  the  most  notorious  rebels. 

The  expediency  of  this  measure  was  soon  evinced.: — Before  the  minds  of 
men  were  recovered  from  the  agitation  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the 

rebellion 

Maygo.  +     June  81.  X    June  I  a.  H     June  13. 
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rebellion  in  Munster  and  Ulster,  their  attention  was  called  to  another  quarter 
by  an  affair  of  a  very  alarming  nature  in  the  province  of  Connaught. 

The  agents  of  the  Irish  rebels  at  Paris,  self-deluded  by  their  own  passions, 
and  deceived  by  the  representations  of  their  partisans  in  Ireland,  had  per* 
suaded  the  directory  that  the  Irish  nation  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  that,  if  a 
French  force  should  appear  off  the  coast,  the  flames  of  rebellion  would 
instantly  burst  forth. — In  this  persuasion  expeditions  had  been  repeatedly 
planned,  which  had  been  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  and  good  conduct  of 
our  naval  commanders. 

The  French  government  could  not  spare  so  large  a  force  as  would  be 
required  to  accomplish  their  design  of  reducing  Ireland  under  the  domi- 
nion of  their  republic,  whilst  they  were  carrying  on  war  in  so  many  different  . 
quarter;  yet  it  was  thought  advisable  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  rebellion  in 
this  country,  and  to  cause  a  diver^on  of  the  British  forces  in  favour  of  the 
French  armies  employed  in  other  parts,  by  sending  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
aid  of  the  insurgents.  This,  if  successful,  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
more  important  enterprise,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  aflairs  on  the  continent 
should  admit  of  it.  * 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  general  Humbert  was  sent  with  about  1 500 
men  on  board  three  frigates,  to  make  a  descent  in  the  north  of  Ireland.* — 
That  officer,  appearing  in  the  bay  of  Killala  tinder  English  colours,  easily 
effected  a  landing,  having  repulsed  a  small  body  of  men,  who  were  hastily 
assembled  to  oppose  them,  t  **    The  bishop's  palace,  to  which  the  fendbles 

and 

t    August,  aa. 

I     Sir  Richard  Miissrave's  Hisi.  of  ihe  RebeUioD.  389. 

*  The  French  officers  gave  the  following  accouni  of  the  expedition : — "  (hai  about  eighteen 
"  day)  before,  1500  men,  some  of  whom  had  served  under  Buonaparte  in  Italy,  the  rest  had  been 
"  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  embarked  on  board  three  frigates  at  Rochelle,  and  on  a  very  dark 
"  night  eluded  (beyond  their  expectation)  the  vigilance  of  the  Englith  fleet,  which  was  close 
"  behind  (hem.  Two  of  ihem  hid  44  gum,  eighteen  pQuiideti;  (he  other  38  gum,  twelve 
"  pounders.  They  said  also,  that  they  brought  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  and  arms  for  t0O,O0O 
"  men;  but  this  was  a  French  gusi'onade,  as  they  had  arms  only  for  five  thousand  five  hundred 
"  men,  and  but  two  four-ponnderi.  The  meagre  persons,  and  the  wan  and  saUow'  counienancei  of 
"  these  (rcMps,  whose  numbers  did  not  exceed  one  thousand  and  sixty  rank  and  file,  and  seventy 
"  officen,  strongly  indicated  ihe  severe  hardships  which  they  must  have  undergone." — Muigrave'i 
Hist,  of  the  RiitlUoti.  389.  See. 

**  The  false  colours  enabled  the  French  commander  to  take  the  town  of  Killala  by  surprise. 
So  completely  were  the  inhabitants  deceived  by  them  (hat  "  messieurs  Edwin  and  Arthur  Slock, 
**  the  bishop's  sons,  and  Mr.  I.  Ruiledy's,  the  port  surveyor,  were  tempted  to  visit  them;  and  were 
'•  not  uodeceived  till  (hey  were  made  prisoocn."— Jtr  R.  Mas^raot'i  Hut,  of  the  Irish  RebL 
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and  yeomen  retired  after  their  repulse,  being  incapable  of  defence  against 
such  a  force  as  the  enemy  broughtj  provided  with  several  pieces  of  artlflery, 
Hombert  took  pos&essioi)  of  it;  assuring  the  bishop,  on  his  appearing  is  the 
court-yard,  "  that  he  came  to  give  them  liberty,  and  free  them  from  the 
"  English  yoke." — ^Then,  hoisting  a  green  flag  in  the  front  of  the  palace,  with 
the  Irish  words  "  Erin  go  bragh,"  Ireland  for  ever,  inscribed  on  it,  he  invited 
the  people  to  join  his-  standard,  as  the  mea^  of  acquiring  freedom  and 
happiness:  he  assured  them  that  the  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  rescue 
than  from  tyranny ;  to  give  them  a  free  constitution  under  the  protection 
of  France:  and,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  support  of  all  descriptions  of 
persons,  he  said  that  no  one  should  be  persecuted  for  bis  religious- 
opihions.  *- 

The  incidents  attending  this  enterprise  prove  how  difficult  it  is  to  recon- 
cile the  interests  of  several  descriptions  of  people,  who  are  leagued  in  any 
villanous  design. — ^The  object  of  France  was  to  conquer  and  subjugate 
Ireland;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  it,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  protestants  as  well  as  papists. — The  Irish  catholics, 
on  the  other  band,  were  desirous  not  only  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
dominion  of  England,  but  to  exterminate  the  protestants;  without  which 
they  despaired  of  attaining  their  ultimate  vievre,  in  a  complete  restoration 
of  the  catholic  interests  in  this  kingdom.  These  were  dissatisfied  on  per- 
ceiving the  lukewarmness  of  their  allies  with  respect  to  religion :  and  the 
French  general  was  disappointed  on  finding  that  his  specious  profesdon  had 
not  the  desired  effect  of  bringing  the  protestants  to  bis  standard.' — Thus 
inauspiciously  did  the  enterprise  commence. 

The  military  events  which  distinguished  it  were  not  of  memorable  im- 
portance.— Humbert,  leaving  colonel  Charost  to  guard  the  palace  of  Killala,. 
advanced  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  Castlebar.  ~  Where,  being  reinforced, 
with  above  sooo  rebels,  he  repulsed  a  body  of  forces  brought  against  him 
by  genera]  Lake.  \ — Their  triumph  on  this  victory,  which  was  attended  with, 
considerable  loss  of  men  and  artillery  to  the  royalists,  was  however,  of 
short  continuance.  On  the  approach  of  an  army  under  lord  Cornwallis,. . 
finding  himself  greatly  outnumbered,  Humbert  embarked  precipitately  for 
Fratice.  The 

%     August  18. 
'    Uuigrave'i  Miitoiy.  4ao.&c.  '    Idem.  >    Ki It ala  Narrative. 
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The  good  efiects  I'esultiiig  from  the  activity  of  the  Irish  gOvdrnment  in 
this  aR^ir  were  rendered  niore'  complete  by  a  subsequent  event  at  sea. 
Admiral  sir  J.  Borlase  Warren,  failing  in  with  a  French  squadron,  consisting 
of  one  ship  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates,  freighted  with  troops  and  stores 
for  Ireland,  captured  the  hoche  mah  of  war,  and  several  frigates ,-  and  the 
remainder,  except  two,  eventually  felt  into  the  hands  of  the  Engli^.— 
Such  was  the  termination  of  an  invasion  which  appears  evidently  to  have 
originated  in  the  erroneous  representations  made  to  the  French  government 
respecting  the  general  disposition  of  the  Irish  nation.  The  rebellious  <Ks- 
position  of  a  part  of  the  people  was  misrepresented  as  a  general  disaffec- 
tion. And  the  French  government  vainly  flattered  themselves  that  disaf- 
fection to  the  English  government  would  induce  them  to  throw  themselves 
under  the  dominion,  or,  as  it  was  ^eciously  called,  the  protection  of 
France. 

If  the  intestine  troubles  in  Ireland,  if  the  base  desertion  of  the  coalition 
by  Prussia,  and  the  constrained  submission  of  Holland,  Spain,  Sardinia  and 
the  emperor,  if  a  threatened  invasion  from  an  enemy  who  had  triumphed 
over  the  othet  neighbouring  powers  and  was  now  left  to  contend  with  us 
unprotected  by  allies,  were  not  causes  of  dismay,  they,  at  least,  oflfered  the 
most  forcible  reasons  for  every  exertion  of  the  state  and  nation  to  prepare 
for  defence.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  providing  sup|rfies  adequate  to 
the  vast  expenditure  of  the  government  was  the  minister's  first  object  on 
the  meeting  of  parliament  in  the  autunm;  and  that  the  sum  total  of  ways 
and  means  devised  by  him  amounted  to  £.$3,980,672. 

The  attention  of  the  house  was  then  directed  to  the  measures  proposed 
for  the  national  defence,  and  for  giving  the  greatest  effect  to  that  zeal  with 
which  Various  descriptions  of  men  discovered  their  disposition  to  support 
the  royal  standard  in  this  hour  of  extreme  danger. — An  act  was  passed  to 
enable  such  as  had  been  drafted  for  the  supplemental  militia,  raised  by 
virtue  of  an  act  of  the  last  session,  to  enlist  into  the  regular  army,  without 
being  liable  to  be  reclaimed. — This  was  followed  by  an  act  to  enable  his 
majesty  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  security  and  defence  of  the 
realm,  and  to  indemnify  persons  who  might  suffer  in  their  property  by  such 
measures  as  might  be  thought  necessary  for  that  purpose.    The  object  of 

this 

■■     Annual  Rctiitcr.  165. 
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.  this  measuce  was  to  eaable  government,  by  »  pwocbi^l  amy,  to  uiforin 
itself  of  the  strength  which,  in  case  of  emergency,  it  was  capal^  of  ex^tio^j  ^ 
and  to  prepaiK  for  the  most  advantageous  application  of  it. — A  third  mea- 
sure for  die  national  security  was  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus; 
which  was  adopted  on  the  grounds  of  the  encouragement  given  to  our 
enemy  by  the  traitorous  correspondence  of  disaffected  individuals  and 
societies." 

The  appearances  of  disaffection  in  these  persons,  who,  under  various 
pretences,  v^ere  concerting  the  means  «f  accomplishing  their  designs 
against  the  state,  was,  happily,  contrasted  by  the  loyalty  of  others.— Of  this 
we  have  an  eminent  example  in  the  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool :  who,  unwilling  to  throw  the  burthen  of  guarding  their  port  on 
the  state,  generously  requested  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  erect  bat- 
teries, fit  out  gun-boats,  and  prepare  any  other  means  of  defence  that  might 
be  deemed  necessary,  at  their  own  expence.  This  proposal  was  gladly 
acceded  to;  and  the  sense  which  hk  majesty  and  the  government  enter- 
tained of  their  loyal  and  patriotic  behaviour  was  expressed  by  the 
premier.' 

Alarming  accounts  being,  -  in  the  mean-time,  received  of  the  state  of 
breland,  some  very  animated  debates  ensued  on  the  affairs  of  that  kingdoin. 
The  mutinous  dispontion  which  had  manifested  itself  among  them  was 
assigned  by  the  ministers  as  the  reasons  for  strong  coercive  measures:  it 
was  asserted  by  lord  Grenville  that  a  plan  had  been  discovered  for  sepa- 
rating Ireland  from  Great  Britain;  which  appeared  to  have  been  suggested 
by  France.  — On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  distress  of  the  nation  and  the 
hardships  which  they  endured  were  painted  in  glowing  colours  by  lord 
Moira  and  others  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  their  miseries.  Unfor- 
tunately, their  grievances  were  such  as  originated  in  the  very  nature  of 
a  subordinate  kingdom  and  other  causes  which  it  will  be  found  difficult  to 
remedy — such  as  the  oppression  practised  by  the  deputies  of  absentee 
proprietors,  a  want  of  attention  to  improvements  in  the  landed  property 
and  the  system  of  leasing  it,  a  .want  of  capital,  for  the  establishment  of 
manufactures,  a  consequent  want  of  industry  in  the  people,  which  renders 
them  excessively  indigent  and  disposes  them  to  embrace  the  desperate 
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expedients  oF  marauding,  robbery,  or  revolt,  for  relieving  their  necessities 
or  procuring  that  melioration  of  their  condition  which  appeared  to  be 
disregarded  by  their  superiors. — These  are  evils  which  then  only  will  be 
remedied,  when  wise  and  patriotic  individuals  shall,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
state,  introduce  practices  which  are  the  reverse  of  those  which  have  given 
rise  to  them,  and  shall  invigorate  the  nation,  and  dispose  them  to  indus- 
trious exertions,  by  shewing  them  that  they  areobjects  of  their  regard,  and 
by  employing  their  wealth  in  promoting  their  prosperity.  These,  however, 
are  remedies  of  gradual  effect. — In  the  mean-time,  the  present  safety  of 
that  kingdom  was  to  be  provided  for.  The  opposition  in  both  houses 
recommended  a  change  of  system,  and  the  adoption  of  lenient  instead  of 
coercive  measures.  The  ministry,  on  the  contrary,  without  controverting 
the  general  expediency  of  such  a  system,  insisted  on  the  danger  which 
must  attend  the  adopting  it  at  this  crisis. — Agreeably  with  the  sentiments  of 
government  on  this  subject,  on  a  tender  from  several  regiments  of  militia 
of  their  services,  to  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  regular  and  militia  forces 
in  Ireland,  it  was  proposed  virtually  to  enable  his  majesty  to  accept  these 
offers,  by  empowering  him  "  to  take  all  such  measures  as  might  be  neces- 
"  sary,  to  disappoint  or  defeat  any  enterprises  or  designs  of  his  enemies,  as 
"  the  exigencies  of  his  affairs  might  require." — After  warm  dpbates,  an 
address  of  approbation  was  carried  by  great  majorities  in  both  houses.  ||  • 

The  period  which  intervened  between  the  two  sessions  of  this  year  was 
distinguished  by  events  which  cheered  the  spirits  of  the  nation,  and  enabled 
his  majesty  to  greet  his  parliament,  on  its  reassembling  in  the  autumn,  f 
with  information  of  the  most  g^teful  nature.*  The  suppression  of  the 
revolt  in  Ireland,  the  detection  of  the  machinations  of  those  who  had 
conspired  with  our  enemies  for  the  subversion  of  the  established  govern- 
ment, the  memorable  victory  obtained  by  admiral  Nelson  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,'  whereby  the  projected  invasion  was  completely  frustrated, 
and  the  effects  of  this  glorious  achievement  in  encouraging  Austria  to 
renew  the  war,  and  Russia  and  the  Porte  to  unite  with  us  in  opposing  the 
progress  of  the  French  arms,  afforded  agreeable  subjects  of  contemplation. 
—Testimonies  of  loyalty  were  seen  in  the  addresses  on  his  majesty's  speech 
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corKspondent  with  what  had  been  before  manifested  in  the  readiness 
with  which  his  subjects  had  associated  for  the  national  defence.  And  not-  "^ 
withstanding  the  public  burthens  were  great  beyond  example,  yet  men 
acquiesced  in  them  with  patience  when  they  received  a  compensation  for 
the  comforts  which  they  were  obliged  to  deny  themselves  in  the  honour 
of  the  Britie^  arms  and  the  security  of  the  kingdom. — Conscious  of  his 
parliamentary  weight,  and  pereuaded  of  the  expediency  of  making  every 
practicable  exertion  towards  raising  a  revenue  adequate  to  the  public 
expenditure,  rather  than  distress  posterity  by  a  larger  addition  to  the 
national  debt,  the  minister  came  boldly  forward  with  a  proposal  for  a  tax' 
on  income,  to  take  place  of  the  triple  assessment.  This  measure  was 
strenuously  opposed,  particularly  on  account  of  the  preju^cial  effects  which 
it  would  have  on  trade  by  the  disclosure  of  the  circumstances  of  mer- 
cantile men.  But  these  and  other  reasons  for  rejecting  it  were  outweighed 
by  a  conviction  of  its  general  expediency;  and  an  act  for  that  purpose 
was  passed  in  the  ensuing  year.  * 

The  British  ministers  on  the  continent,  in  the  mean-time,  were  employed 
in  negotiations  to  revive  the  coalition;  and  part  of  the  ample  supplies 
vdiich  this  financial  effbrt  was  to  produce  was  directed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  purpose. — ^The  death  of  Frederic  William,  who  had  ruined  the 
allied  cause  by  his  desertion  of  it,  afTorded  our  government  hopes  that 
Prussia  might  be  brought  to  rejoin  the  confederacy.  A  change  of  councils 
in  the  court  of  Petersburg  was  propitious  to  their  views.  The  premier, 
immediately  availed  himself  of  its  disposition  to  warlike  measures,  to  set 
on  foot  a  negotiation  for  an  offensive  alliance  with  the  emperor,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  ensuing  year. 
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Amid^-  the  civil  feuds  which  distracted  the  &ench  government,  tbdr 
''warlike  operations  were  not  relaxed,  nor  the  intrigues  of  its  agents  uk 
every  part  of  Europe  intermitted, — Every  power  which  had  coofedeTated 
against  France,  except  Great  Britain,  had  either  been  seduced  from  tho 
common  cause  by  the  lure  of  self-interest  or  intimidated  by  thf;  fea^  of  ita 
vengeance,  or  had  been  subdued  by  force  of  arms,  But  the  arduous:task 
still  remained  of  undermining  the  British  constitution,  or  forcing  its  goverft-> 
ment  to  become  subservient  to  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Frenph  TepuUic, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  faction  which  now  predominated  in. it,— ) 
We  .have  seen  the  plots  formed  to  seduce  the  Irish  nation  frpm.  thetf 
allegiance  and  raise  a  revolt  in  that  country,  which  was  to  hav«  been 
supported  by  a  powerful  invasion,  and  we  have  bad  occasion  to  rejoice  in 
the  unsuccessful  issue  of  it. 

In  the  mean-time,  as  a  foundation  for  every  other  measure  to  distrfns 
Great  Britain,  the  inventive  genius  of  the  French  nation  was  employed  in 
fabricating  falsehoods  to  asperse  the  English  ministry,  and  exasperate  the 
people  against  them.  With  that  view  a  letter  was  forged,  supposed,  to 
be  written  by  lord  Malmsbury,  acknowledging  that  he  had  no  real  iatea- 
tions  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  France  by  his  late  negotiations,  and  that 
he  considered  this  kingdom  as  on  the  point  of  a  counter-revolutipn,  which 
would  render  a  treaty  unnecessary. — When  the  pubhc  mind  was  th.u^ 
prepared  for  other  aspersions,  a  violent  proclamation  was  published,  Charg- 
ing the  British  government  with  being  the  authors  of  all  the  calamities 
consequent  on  the  war.  And  this  was  followed  by  a  representation  in  the 
same  strain  of  virulence,  portraying  Great  Britain  as  a  power  which  was 
endeavouring  to  usurp  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  to  engross  the  commerce 
of  the  whole  world;  which  v^as  ready  to  sacrifice  every  consideration  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  honour,  to  the  gratification  of  that  pas^on;  and 
which  had  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  render  the  powers  of  Europe 
subservient  to  .its  vievre  of  bringing  ruin  on  the  French  state  and  nation.' — 
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The  passions  of  men  being  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch  by  these  repre- 
sentations, the  state  whose  existence  they  deemed  incompatible  with  the  "^ 
peace  and  weirare  of  France  was  devoted  to  destruction. — Delenda  est 
Carthi^o  was  the  sentiment  resounded  through  France:  an  invasion  of 
England  was  projected:  vast  preparations  were  made  for  that  purpose: 
the  •  treasures  of  London  were  held  out  as  the  certain  reward  of  French 
valour.— By  these  means,  either  the  French  nation  were  prepared  to  be 
sacrificed,  as  the  instruments  of  vengeance,  in  an  attempt  to  carry  this  vain 
threat  into  execution,  or  the  secret  purposes  of  the  directory  were  to  be 
answered  in  forwarding  the  present  business  of  raising  supplies  for  carrying 
on  the  war  in  other  quarters;  and,  in  particular,  in  facilitating  a  nego- 
tiation now  on  foot  for  the  loan  of  40,000,000  livres.** 

Those  who  dispasdonately  contemplated  the  state  of  Great  Britain  at  this 
period,  the  character  of  the  people,  and  their  rivalship,  bordering  on 
national  antipathy,  towards  the  French,  who  reflected  on  the  influence 
which  the  oppresMve  conduct  of  France  towards  the  nations  already  subju- 
gated must  have  in  opening  the  eyes  of  others,  and  who  considered  the 
superiority  of  the  British  navy  and  the  self-confidence  which  tbeir  late 
victories  had  added  to  the  natural  bravery  of  their  seamen,  could  have 
entertained  but  little  hopes  of  success  from  an  expedition  against  that 
country.  But  the  body  of  the  French  people  were  not  of  that  description. 
And  when  we  consider  the  uninterrupted  success  of  the  French  arms  in 
Italy,  and  thcsanguine  temper  of  the  nation,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
they  should  readily  have  become  the  dupes  of  their  own  passions  and  the 
policy  of  their  rulers:  that  they  should  have  thought  with  confidence  of  the 
practicability  of  such  an  enterprise:  that,  before  they  had  really  shaken  off 
Aeir  fetters,  when,  with  a  shew  of  liberty,  they  were  efFectually  under  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  an  oligarchy,  they  should  have  heard  with  avidity  the 
harangues  of  those  who  persuaded  them  that,  they  were  to  restore  the 
British  nations  to  their  rights  and  teach  them  to  be  free. 

Whether  the  administrators  of  the  French  government  had,  in  their 
enthusiastic  passion  for  dominion,  really  conceived  a  design  of  conquering 
Great  Britain,  does  not  appear  to  be  clearly  proved.— if  they  had,  the 
difficulties  which  presented  themselves  deterred  them  from  the  attempt,  or 

suggested 
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suggested  the  expediency  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  execution  of  this 
grand  enterprise;  which  was  to  consummate  their  scheme  of  establishing  a 
paramount  power  in  Europe,  by  such  as  were  of  a  more  practicable  nature. 
— The  first  of  these  was  the  reduction  of  Switzerland. , 

It  must  appear  extraordinary  that  a  people  of  a  tnartial  character, 
who  had  ever  been  as  much  honoured  for  the  firm  stand  which  they  had 
made  in  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties,  as  they  were  admired  for  their 
industry,  their  simplicity  of  manners,  and  their  patriotism,  and  who  had, 
for  ages,  received  the  reward  of  their  virtues  in  the  peaceful  enjoymient  of" 
their  smalt  possessions,  should  have  become  so  easy  a  prey  to  the  maraud- 
.  ing  government  of  France. 

There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  conquest  having  been  effected,  oir  a 
revolution  brought  about  in  a  country  where  the  population  was  numerous 
and  the  people  brave  and  warlike,  without  some  predisposing  causes  in  the 
state  or  nation  itself. — The  French  revolution  has  been  attributed  to  the 
doctrines  propagated  by  the  encyclopedists  and  the  intrigues  of  the  free- 
masons and  Uluminati.  And  that  these  were  desirous  of  a  revolution,  that 
many  of  them  were  actively  concerned  in  machinations  to  undermine  the 
altar  and  new-model  the  government,  is  generally  believed.  But  not  all 
the  wit  of  Voltaire,  nor  the  subtilty  and  profound  understanding  of  d'Alem- 
bert,  could  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  could  have  persuaded  the 
French  nation  that  their  parliaments  had  been  exiled  for  daring  to  main- 
tain their  national  rights,  that  a  system  of  tyranny  was  established  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  that  they  were  oppressed  with  taxes  unequally  imposed  to 
provide  for  the  minions  of  the  court,  or  that  they  were  starving,  whilst  the 
fanners  of  the  revenue  and  others  who  lived  on  the  plunder  of  the  public 
were  rolling  in  abundance,  if  these  things  had  not  happened,  and  the  people 
had  felt  themselves  easy  and  happy.  Discontent,  arising  from  the  feelings 
of  misery  and  oppression  in  the  French  nation  was  the  predisposing  cause. 
which  gave  effect  to  the  reasonings  of  the  encyclopedists,  the  artifices  of 
the  revolutionists,  and  the  representations  of  the  French  troops  who  bad 
asasted  in  supporting  the  revolted  Americans. — The  disaffection  which  the 
emperor  Joseph's  innovating  rage  and  fondness  for  power  bad  given  occa- 
sion to  was,  in  like  manner,  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  revolt  in  the 
Austrian    Netherlands,    and  their  subsequent  conquest  by  France. — The 
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violent  {Ktrtj-reacls  which  prevailed  in  the  Dutch  provinces  enabled  the 
F»nch  to  oveiTun  and  eubjogate  the  Dutch  provinces. — And  the  jealousy 
and  disunion  which  began  to  prevail  among  the  Swiss,  the  relaxation  of 
moral  principle  among  the  people,  the  corruption  of  the  superior  orders, 
some  of  whom  were  the  stipendiaries  of  France,  and  the  loss  *  of  those 
ardent,  patriotic  feelings  which  had  united  their  ancestors  among  them- 
selves, and  attached  them  firmly  to  their  country  and  their  constitutions, 
opened  a  door  to  the  emissaries  from  France  in  this  country,  who  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  confidence  of  those  who  were  desirous  to  reform  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  intothe  several  governments,  or  to  model  them  in 
a  manner  more  agreeable  with  the  democratic  principles  which  they  had 
imbibed. — The  Swiss,  who  in  former  ages  had  thought  only  of  cultivating 
their  fields  and  vineyards,  and. enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  industry  in  peace, 
now  became  a  nation  of  politicians.  The  literary'  societies,  which  had 
before  been  established  in  every  p>art  of  Switzerland,  were  the  rendezvous 
of  political  disputants. — Captivated  with  visionary  projects  of  freedom, 
they  joined  in  the  popular  cry  of  liberty  arid  equality;  assuming  the  popular 
appellations  o{  friends  ofRomseau  or  the  society  of  IVUliam  Tell;  and  thus, 
they  became  the  ready  instmmentB  of  the  French  agents  who  were  employed 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  dissen^on  and  revolt  among  them.** 

So  eariy  as  the  year  1791,  the  democrats  in  the  Pais  de  Vaud,  not  content 
with  professing  themselves  proselytes  to  what  were  denominated  French 
principles,  testified  their  warm  approbation  of  the  French  revolution  by  a 
public  celebration -of  the  anniversary  of  its  accomplishment.  The  beautiful 
eountry  on  the  Leman  Lake,  once  the  blissful  seat  of  every  domestic  and 
social  enjoyment,  now  became  a  scene  of  faction  and  cabal.  The  Swiss, 
in  tbeir  zeal  for  democracy,  seemed  to  forget  the  many  instances  of  ill 
treatment  which  their  countrymen,  the  Swiss  guards  and  other  troops  of 
tbdr  nation,  had  experienced  for  their  fidelity  in  the  progress  of  the  revo- 
lution; which  was  at  last  completed  by  the  massaCre  at  the  thuilleries.  * 
And  several  men  of  distingubhed  character  among  them  carried  on  a  cor- 
respondence with  Clavieres,  an  intrigwng  Genevese,  who  was  for  a  short 
time  in  the  French  ministry,  and  concerted  with  his  associates  the  means  of 
effecting  a  change  in  their  constitution. ' 

When 
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When  a  govemmmt  uoifomity  administers  justice  with  impartiality,  and 
in  the  general  tenour  of  its  actions  shews  that  th6  national  welfare  is  the 
standard  of  its  conduct,  no  roan  of  sense  who  is  well  affected  to  the  state 
will  complain  of  the  necessary  strictness  of  its  dtsdpliae.  On  the  contrary, 
where  unaccustomed  severity  appears  to  proceed  from  party  ^irit,  it  often 
betrays  weakness,  and  always  irritates  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  restrain. — 
This  observatioD  is  applicable  to  the  present  afiairs  of  die  Swiss  cantons. 
— The  supreme  council  of  Berne,  which  had  before  encouraged  the  fac- 
tions by  a  want  of  energy,  unanimity,  and  decision  in  their  councils,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  had  given  occasion  to  censure  and  discontent 
among  the  people  by  the  partial  and  self-interested  motives  discoverable  in 
their  proceedings,  ■  now,  at  length,  began  to  act  with  vigour,  when  th^ 
were  roused  from  thar  lethargy  by  a  senise  of  impending  danger. 
-  On  information  of  the  intrigues  which  tiie  revolutionists  were  carrying 
on  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  French  emigrants, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  which  they  had  now  in  view,  of 
disengaging  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  from  the  sovereignty  of  Behie,  *• 
they  dispatched  a  ^cial  commissioner,  accompanied  with  zooo  tro<^, 
into  it,  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  delinquents  and  to  awe  the  diaaflfected. 
— ^When  they  opened  tiwir  commission  at  RoUe,  wi  the  lake  of  Geneva,  it 
appeared,  however,  that  the  people  were  not  disposed  to  give  information 
agaiwt  offenders.  Two  citizens,  of  the  society  of  amis  de  Sbusaeau,  and 
three  ecclesiastics:  who  had  disgraced  tfaemsdves  and  their  profesion  by 
becoming  incendiaries,  were  committed  to  prison:  and  Amadeus  la  Haipe, 
who  afterwartls  signalbed  Jiimself  in  the  French  army  io  Italy,  having  made 
his  escape,  was  senteoced  to  die,  should  he  return  to  Switzerland. '  Sen- 
sible, moreover,  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  public  peace  from  the 
political  clubs,  the  governments  of  Berne,  Frihuig,  Soleure,  Lucerne,  and 
other  cantons,  issued  or^rs  for  the  suppression  of  all  societies  not 
authorized  by  the  state.  ^ 

These  governments  were  however,  destined  to  be  convinced,  by  dear- 
bought  experience,  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  remedying  evils  wlndi 
originate  in  public  opinion. — The  minds  of  the  pe(^le  were  possesaed 
with  the  mania   of  innovation  and  the  Utopian  schemes  of  liberty  and 
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equality  wbtcb  prevailal  at-  tUa  period  c  and  their  (Ussatisf»etio»  with  the 
ntabltthed  goyerniBents  was  tncreaced  by  the  means  employed  to  represB  ^ 
dissension.  The  advocates  of  refonn,  being  forbidden  to  meet  in  public 
places  of  resort,  assembled  in  private  houses.  And  at  Basle,  where  a 
society  of  ^rofisased  rmoiuiionittt  had  been  estiUi^ed,  a  re^tar  correfr- 
pondence  was  c^iened  with  the  national  assembly  of  France.  * 

Such  waft  the  disunited  and  agitated  state  of  Switzerland  when  the  waf 
broke  out  between  France  and  the  two  great  German  powers. — Had  the 
cantons  been  united  among  thecoselves,  and  had  they  warmly  and  unaw- 
mously- espoused  the  cause'  of  the  coalition,  such  an  accession  of  strength 
might'.have  -turned  tbescate  in  favour  of  the  confederates,  and  have  averted 
the  mitt  and  di^^race  whidi  awaited  this  once  prosperous  conntry.  On 
the  contrary,  the  want  of  harm<Hiy,  which  was  the  baneful  origin  of  aU 
their  own  evils,  deprived  the  coalition  of  a  most  useful  ally. 
'  Had  not  the  Swiss  been  obstinately  blind,  or  disabled  from  acting- with 
becoming  spirit  by  distraction,  the  fate  of  Geneva  would  have  operated  ai 
an  admonition  to  them. — Agreeably  with  the  general  maxims  of  the  French 
government,  of  disuniting  in  oider  to  subjugate,  they  had  insinuated  them* 
selves  into  the  favour  of  some  leading  men  in  the  Genevese  councilsi 
and,  by  means,  of  their  faction,  they  procured  the  admission  of  a  body  of 
troops  into  the  city,  and  rendered  the  state  completely  subservient  -to 
France."  But  neither  the  approximation  of  danger,  nor  the  opportunity 
which  this  event  afforded  them  of  observing  the  fatal  consequences  of 
endeavouring  to  soften  an  overbearing  adversary  by  tame  submission,  had 
any  influmce  on  the  policy  of  the  Swiss. — The  Helvetic  diet,  assembled  at 
Arau  in  I79S,  declared,  that  they  would  adhere  to  a  strict  neutrality 
between  the  contending  parties. — In  the  ensuing  year  their  alliance  was 
earnestly  solicited  by  the  confederates.  But,  being  threatened  with  fire 
and  sword  by  the  prevailing  faction  in  the  French  government,  when  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  have  ragnalized  themselves,  and  to  have  preserved 
their  independency,  by  a  spirited  reliance  to  the  tyranny  of  Fiance,,  they 
vainly  endeavoured  to  merit  the  friendship  of  that  domineering  state  by 
submissively  repeating  their  assurance  of  neutrality."  Having  used  these 
means  to  ingratiate  themielvee  with  the  .monster,  we  shall  find  them,  in  the 

ev«it, 
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eveat,  ofataioing  the  boon  which  they  might  reasonably  have  expect«d  ax 
a  testimony  of  his  favour,  in  t^ing  the  last  morsel  to  be  devoured  by 
him. 

In  the  mean-time,  the  French  govemment,  being  interested  in  preserving 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  during  its  hostilities  with  a  powerful  confe- 
deracy and  the  insun-ections  of  the  royalists  in  the  Vend£e  and  the  southnn 
provinces,  condescended  to  treat  the  Swiss  as  friends:  and  we  find'  the 
cantons  still  meriting  its  friendship  by  acts  of  courtesy,  as  well  as  a  strict 
adherence  to  their  engagements.  When  the  apostate  Frederic  William  of 
Prussia  was  prevailed  on  to  desert  his  allies,*  Basle  was  the  place  chosen  for 
the.  conferences  of  the  Prussian  and.  French  ambassadors. — Id  the  camj^gn 
of  1796,  when  Moreau  was  making  .his  celebrated  retreat,  a  part  of  his 
forces  were  suSered  to  pass  through  the  Swiss  territories,  and  were  supplied 
with  necessaries  on  their  route. — ^During  the  subsequent  sieges  of  K^I  and 
the  T£te  de  Font,  the  Swiss  drew  a  cordon  along  their  frontier.  And 
when,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  Austrian  troops  made  irruptions 
on  the  Swiss  territories,*  the  cantons,  on  complaint  from  Bartbilemy,  tbo 
French  ambassador,  punished  their  officers  who  were  charged  with  corrup- 
tion.— In  1797  they  suffered  Buonaparte  artntrarily  to  annex  the  Valteline, 
a  territory  belonging  to  their  Grison  allies,  to  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
without  oppo^tion  or  remonstrance.  And  when  that  general  passed  through 
Switzerland,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  he  was  received  at  Berne  with  the 
highest  honours;  which  he  repaid  with  disdainful  neglect. '  . 
.  The  general  was  justified  by  reasons  of  state  in  the  indulgence  of  his 
natural  coldness  and  reserve.  The  French  arms  had  been  triumphant  in 
evtry  quarter;  but  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  government 
could  find  pecuniary  resources.  There  being  no  longer  the  same  reason 
for  practising  forbearance  towards  the  Swiss,  therefore,  the  directory,  insti- 
gated by  a  faction  in  Switzerland  who  were  violently  inimical  to  the 
established  govemment,  determined  upon  a  breach  with  them,  as  an  expe- 
dient for  providing  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  for  establishing  a 
system  of  government  in  the  cantons  more  favourable  to  that  ascendency 
which  they  meant  to  usurp. — ^As  a  preparatory  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  Mengaud,  a  warm  republican,  was  sent  to  fill  the  station  of 
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French  minister  at  Beme.  And  Hiat  ambassador,  in  the  spirit  of  bis 
'Sovereigns,  invited  the  Swiss  to  revolt,  by  promising  the  support  of  the 
"gfreat  nation  to  all  who  might  think  tfiemsehes  injured  by  their  government.' 

'  To  justify  the  meditated  revolt  of  the  Vaudois,  a  work  was  published 
'^tititlMl  "Essai  sur  ta  Constilutton  du  Ptu/a  de  P^aud,  the  materials  of  which 
'twere  ^Vovided  by  la  Harpe,*  in  which  he  stated,  "  that  this  country  had, 
'*'  'While  in  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  possessed,  among  other  privi- 
*"  leges,  that  of  an  annual  assembly  of  the  states,  consisting  of  the  dignified 
'""tfcrgyVthe  nobles,  and  the  chief  magistrates  of  fourteen  towns,"  and  he 
caUed-on  hte  countrymen  to  assert  their  right;  todemand  a  convocation  of 
Ihe  stat^i'-bnd,  if  refused,  to  claim  the  guarantee  o(  the  French  republic; 
which  might,  vlth- specious  colours,  espouse  their  cause,  by  virtue  of  the 
late  conquest  of  Savoy. — Thus  we  ftnd  tile- French  republic,  which  had  in 
Its  revolutionary  rage  trampled  on  forms,  treaties,  and  ancient  institutions, 
Tfith  an  incoristetency'  not  uncdinnwn  in-tlie-  political  WMid,  availing  itself 
of  arif^Abletfr  claim  to  justiiy  their  design  on  the  independency  of  the 
bwtss  catttonsl' 

■  As  k  further  and  more  plausible  ground  of  hostilities,  whilst  the  directory 
declared  themselves  the  protectors  of  those  Vaudois  who  should  claim  this 
vfght,  they  prt>clalmed  to  the  world  the  insutta  whiph  France  had  sustained 
froin  th&  Swiss,  such  as  they  could  no  longer  suffer  to  pass  unrevenged: 
Th^  asserted  "  that  the  Swiss  had,  during  the  war,  made  most  usurious 
"''profits  of  their  commercial  intercourse  with  France;  that  not  only  their 
'*  illicit '  trafBc  with  asngnats,  but  also  their  abundant  fabrication  of 
"  thetai;  had  greatly  contributed  to  depreciate  their  value,  and  had.  in  fact, 
"'materially  injured  the  credit  of  the  French  nation:  they  complained  of 
"  the  tbleration  of  the  emigrant  priests  and  royalists;  of  the  countenance 
*'-given'to  a  contraband  trade,  chieQy  of  English  goods;  and  the  suffering 
"  a  Brilf»h  minister  to  reside  in  their  country,  who,  it  was  pretended,  by 
-  "  underhand 

'  *  ThU'  was  C«iar  Frederic  la  Harpe,  of  Rotle,  who  wh  preceptor  to  the  grandtoti  of  the 
etapreu  Catharine,  till  the  apprehention  of  the  contagion  of  French  principles  induced  that  ptin- 
ceu  to  disEDiM  a  penoii  from  her  lervice  who  was  known  lo  entertain  opinions  very  inimical  to 
despotinn.  After  'that,  according  to  Mr.  Ptanta,  "  being  refused  admiision  into  the  canton  of 
'*  Befnc,  he  took  np  bis  lesi^enfe  on  the  contiguous  territory  of  Genera,  md  frOn  thence 
',',  orfiniied  ihe  insurrections  which  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  his  country,"— ^/nn (a 'i  Swit- 
terland.  s.  380. 
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"  underhand  pnctices,  and  enonaoMs  s^bprnatioo?, )  fomented -s^itjctn  ai^ 
"* "  encouraged  levies  against  the  Fren,ch  republic;  of  the  pjersecutiag  ^ 
"  fiiends  of  liberty,  and  at  all  times  displaying  an  ave^^n  to  the  revolu- 
"  tionary  principles  espoused  by  a  people  vfho  proivdfy  ascumed  the^ppme 
"  (i{  the  great  nation;  and  of  their  having  su0ere.d  tb«  Au^tri^jis;^  p9^  thp 
"  cordon  at  Hunin^eii/'-^Siich  were  the  roost  material  chaxges  sijtgge^ol  by 
the  presumption  which  prosperous  fortune  itispired. — In  vain  di^.Haller.  a 
statesman  of  eminent  talents,  vindicate  the  conduct  of  hi^  (;qu^trymcui:!  in 
Tail)  did  he  positively  deny  the  charge  respecting' the  a^gqats,  aqd  pr^e 
thait  nothing  w^  practised  respecting  trade  which  CQuld  have  b^fi  dj^qoor 
tinued  without  mutual  disadvantage :  in  vain  did  be  chum  merj t  Sox-  hjs  f  oud>- 
ti^men  for  their  ready,  their  obsequigus  attention  to  eyery  r^qu^tion  ipa^e 
by  the  French  nunister  respecting  tl^e  re^ence  of  emigi9nl$:iQ  theica^t^p^ 
and  the  alleged  imogues  of  the  British  envoys  in  pwof.of  .wlvrf^bie  ^}\cf4 
the  sati^qtion  expressed  by  mon^ur  Bvrth^leinjr  <»n  the.  occasiqn^'  ,Th» 
directory  were  deaf  ^  these  vindicajdoos;  and^  that  the  Vaqd^i  mjightrprf^ 
ceed  with  confidence  in  their  revolt,  they  ordered  Massena,  at  thec^ose  .of 
thie  late  year,  to  advance  with  a  diyiAion  of  the  anay  of, Italy  tp  the,poti^es 
of  the  Pay?  de  Vaud.'.  ■  ';  .    l;   , 

;  The  fact,  when,  etr^ppfid  oC  it^.sp^rcious.  co1q(ui%:  :y)pffAis,.t9.  bavq  bpeSf 
t))9t  the  Frwch  dii!ef:t«ry>,  alt^ugb  they  had,  subdued  »II  the  pown^,  vffiicft 
h^d  leagued  a^in^t  F7wce>j  exeept  Great  Ibntain.  aod,  BuiMtaparte^-hviL 
added  (b«.Geop^p  erapefor  to.  the  monarcbs  whom  hfl  ha4;¥iiaiRed  t«.;hi« 
Kiumphfll  oatvwce  i^prehemive  that  a  seme  pf  cootitijpn  dnpgep,  might) 
sptne!  day,  rf^use .  tbi«m  again  to  anos;.  might .  awaken.  .then|.froiff.,tM 
4§lirium  w^ch  had  rendered  them  insensible  to  all  the  feellnigs  of  hooi^uv 
and  patriotism  vrbich  ought  tp  he  the  ruUng  principle  of  sovei;eiga  princes^ 
and-.d«tern)ijie  them*  at  latf,  to  pursue  their  true,  iotterest^  by:  a'^f;m.:and 
united  resistvrce  ,to  apowerwhidi  hsd  shewa  itself  as  hositDflrtp^tMUberty 
and  independency  which  it  pretended  to  patronies,  as  it  was  to  the  ancient 
establishments  against  wjiicb  it  had  declared  war:  that  they > were:  appK- 
hensive  the  Swiss  might,  in  that  case,  join  the  confederacy:  that  they- 
reflected  on  the  signal  advantage  which  wpuld  be  derived,, ,^hhex  to  them-r 
selves  or  their  enemies,  from  the  possession  of  a  country  which  had.  ever 
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ilim'  hfkiiidktmmiihtPcirtatl  of  lAtf^k,  ret^ete  with  arms  ahd  men  of 
tfidd4UdP'^t'^AlA«|);':'atiA-'m4fbT  iiow  be  made  a  magazine  for' any  war  that^ 
might  be  carried  on  in  the  neighbouring  parts:  and  that,  for  thete  reasons, 
tee^<M^(tt^MHAir4'J«Mt»  i0  teiuie  <Ms  ^odntrf  imder  their  dominion, 
J&f'(^^ridey'H(eiA>4f4vHi^Jistert>0f'it  In  «A'«cr,  attd  s««dre  its  resburces,  hj 
iii^1>fiMfft^g^i''^^«HinliM^  1h  It'  whifch' shtHiId  be  devoted  to  the  Freneh 
fot^^^ty.^-^Ufid&t'  th^flfr  oitbim^nces  vte  tihnoi  be  stirpnsed  that  a  govem-- 
VitHi,  ^iig»1ikd-9K6«1V&t«^r^o  littlti  sbrupUltfUftftirti  te^eet  to  the  gtOatida 
oftik^'Vitoth^'immte^,  Should  hiv&  tfViited  hsetf  t>f  thieie  futile  dr  III' 
fiiyHdi*d'ct«t^e4/*Si%ied;  by  th*  ipeiAbus  pretehed  of  rtfeeuing  o<her  nations 
fl^m  <ip|)iresMbni  as  a'  pfSt€it(  foi  hOtF^fliti^. 

'"^'^tiVHrrililg  jvow^^tb  (Im^  cdntbii^  at:  \ct,gih  became  sensible  of  theii- 
d4«^;'''JB»  e^rffinflaw-.thef^sahtefttdntof  toftfcord,  whibh  had  befor* 
a^^^"li'diffla^Mift  lb  theniwlvi^,'  GffktititieA  to'he»«  the  mbtt  ^rhicibu^ 
tffMs  W^ffi&¥'SfSaiVi>  JSn4  a  p^fsdA- ikhd  ^ofitemtHatk  the  present  dis- 
fi^ctd^  s^l^rtii^^Wtfbiis/who  bbs«fv^  men  of  Weight  in  them  beodming 
Th«  tbol^of'iVMbhf  poRcY;  iuKi  the  elef^,  digfi^shfg  frOth  their  proper 
fbitcti)6Ws  a^  !^ac4(«^  of  b«itievdl«l£e  lOiA  tihttrity,  and  taKi^g  upon  them 
Aitj 'l4i4iai  1ihlihifc«Sf  df  iMetidiin1«tf,  banflot  bvt  kmetit  that  tb^  d»ceri- 
dantsof  those  Sw^ss  who  had  uqlTed  bo  firuty  atid  fought  s6  gloriotfslv  til 
dtWfiae  bf  tfctttr  lifibttf  arid  indepeiidenfcy  sAiobld  be  so  degenerated. — 
When  Aii  eAettiy  was  at  fheir  gfttefr,  and  nMhing  but  an  united  dnd  vigorous 
*eSi«ifacti  cobM  saw  Ihe  country  from  ccmquest  Or  dependence;  the 
iupreme  council  of  Berne  dispatched  anbthcA^  special  cOmmissioA  into  (he 
PsryB  ^'Vaud  to  ifivesfigaie  the  tautes  of  the  discontc<nt,  and  to  suggest 
ejtpedtetits  for  «sw*ing  tranquillity. — ^The  event  proved  the  futility  of  the 
measure:  Whilst  the  commis^oners  were  engaged  in  useless  investigation^ 
the  raalttebiitents,  deritiftg  cotiftiencQ  frtm  the  approach  of  the  French 
(roops,  rose  intktfln  and  powesSed  theiHselves  of  the  castle  of  CMlIon,  in 
which  some  df  thiir  iiaociates  were  imprisoned.f  And  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Institution  of  committees  of  safety  and  other  revolutionary 
proceedirtgs.' ' 

In  the  mean-time  a  general  diet  was  announced  at  Antu ;  where,  notwith- 
standing 

+     January  7.  1798. 
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standing  the  assembly' was  awed  by  th%  prefieticia,of  Mefigw4i,th«  Fr^^^ 
minister,  the  deputies,  except  thbse  c^  Baslei  r0D(;weA-the:Confeder^cy.ibd'i>fS 
solemn  oath.J  ■   ■  -t      ■  . j  ,/  :  ., 

The  city  of  Basle  had  been  the  pUce  of  «oAg«eft  foe  tbe  tr^e»,pf 
peace,  and  Mengavd  had  made  it  his  read'ence.  Tbpit  ait(i4  mipister  ha^  b; 
his  intrigues  with  Vischer,  le  Grand,  Erlacher  Hubcv,  and  othftr  dem^praMs 
chiefs,  but,  above  all,  with  the  grand  tiibun^ , Peter  0<^,  fffscted.^ 
defection  of  the  canloA  &om  the  Helvetic  confederacy.— 3^h^  b^d  ,^if)sl:^ 
gated  the  peasantry  to  resist  the  present  established  authotriti^'  .  Ai)d,|he3e, 
at  their  instigation,  now  openly  declared,  that  the  folloiwuigwei^^t)^;  only 
conditions  upon  which  they  would  adhere  to' the  confedejw^;  (l-^-.'S.W 
"  unqualified  admission  of .  liberty  and  equality  4nd  tbc;  inaiU^Bsble./^gbts 
"  of  man,  and  henc^  the  introduction  of  a  repnveptative  gqyenu^^^tc; 
"  (s.)  an  intimate  union  beiweeo,  the  citizens  and  peasantryj  foi^nd^on 
"  the  principle  of  perfect  equality:  (s^)  a  speedy  cenvacatwuii  ^ol  ^ 
"  national  a8aemily."—T\ia  declaration  of  rights  being  accepfied  by  ■  thA 
magistrates,  who  consented  to  the  modelling  of  a  constitution  on  demo- 
cratic princi[^e8,  the  deputies  were  then  recalled  from  AraU;:  apd  thq 
democtats,  after  some  expressions  of  aversion  to  the  aristocr^^icdi^^te^ 
their  triumph  by  planting  the  tree  of  liberty." 

The  example  of  Basle  was  followed  by'tbe  prevailing  demof:rBtiC' parties 
in  Zuric,  Lut^m,  Shaffbausen,  and  Soleure.  But  in  Fribui^,  »Dd  in  some 
of  the  small  cantons,  the  friends  of  the  old  governments,  had  weight 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  revolution. ' 

The  government  of  Berne,  mean-time,  where  the  aristocrats  still  pre* 
served  their  ascendency,  prepared  for  resistance,  but  act  with  that  energy 
and  unanimity  which  alone  could  be  expected  to  give  them  success. -<-; 
General  Weiss  was  dispatched  by  them  into  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  to  suppress 
the  insurgents,  to  awe  the  seditious,  and  retake  the  castle  of  Chillon.  But 
be  was  not  provided  with  a. force  adequate  to  these  purposes;,  nor  did  be 
act  with  spirit  in  the  execution  of  his  commission.  Such  feeble  efforts 
were  rather  calculated  to  inspire  the  mutineers  with  confidence  than  to 
crush  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  its  infancy. 

At 
J     February  x. 
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!  At  'the-  reqifest  of:  the  Vaa^ois  insai^enlB, '  general  Menard,  vrho  com- 
nlsmled  <m  ilJe!'&6ntJer'  tDwank  Iialy,  ..ptvpired  to  a6fbrd  them  support. 
Prqnratory  to  iha,  hbwerr'er,  he  dispatched  Autier,  his  adjutaot,  to  an 
internet  with 'Wet^.^-^-UnfortuoBteljr  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
adherents  of  the  estaUli^ed  governments,  Autier  and  two  hussars  who 
escorted  him  were  assailed 'and. killed  on  their  route. — This  outrage  fur- 
nisbed  the  dnedlory  with  plausible  grounds  for  hostilities.  War  Was  now 
to  be  waged,  not  as  the  allies  of  thie  revolted  Vaudois  only,  but  to  revenge 
an  insult  comnkted  .again^  the  French  republic  itself. 

This  event  was  more  to  be  regretted  on-  account  of  the  critical  state  i>f 
tiuogs  in*  the  cantons.'  The  council  of  Berne,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  people,  had.  at  this  time,  called  together  delegates  from 
the  German  districts,  of  that  canton,  and  was-  employed,  with  their  aasitf- 
aAce/  in  digesting  a  {daii  for  new  mod^ng'  the  constitution  in  a  repie- 
snttative-  ibrm  as  a  me«is  ci  obviadug  every  reasonaUe  plea  for  » 
neyolulion.  Moreover,.'  to  inspire  the  people  with  confidence,  they  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  which,  while  riiey  admowledged  that  there  were-  defects 
in  the  constitution,  they  engaged  that  these  should  be  remedied,  and  the 
abuses  ip  the  administration  Ireformed;  and  they  represented  the  great 
accesaon  iof  vigour  which  tfae  state  had  acquired  from  the  present  unani-^ 
mhy  of  its  members.-r-They  then  addressed  letters  to  the  executive  direc- 
tory, stating  the  measores  which  they  h^d  adopted  to  remove  the  cause  of 
its  interposition  and  recommend  thenMelves  to  the  friendship  of  the  French 
republic,  and  dispatched  tteputies  to  genital  Brune.  who  commanded  the- 
French  troops  in  the  Pays  de.Vaud,  to  solicit  the  privilege  of  reforming 
their  constitution  without  a  total  revolution,  or  the  interference  of.  a 
foreign  power.* 

All  these  measures  of  precaution  and  prudence  were,  however,  seen  tO' 
be  ineSectual:  and  the  alternative  of  yielding  to  oppression,  or.  with  a 
spirit  worthy  of  their  virtuous,  brave;  and  patriotic  ancestors,  to  prepare 
resolutely  for  a  defence  of  their  liberties,  now.  presented  ■  itself. — To  pre- 
clude a  possibility  of  effecting  a  settlement  by  conciliatory  measures, 
Mengaud  at  once  dictated  the  terms  by  a  complbnce  with  which  they 
might  merit  the  friendship  of  hU  government :   "  that  they  should,  dismiss 

"  their 
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"  tlwir  ancient  magistrates,  and  diould  suppress  dieir  secret! council  '^^ 
"  council  of  war:  and  that,  antH  a  tww  goreminent  shdllbc  -orgkolsedjt 
"  a  proTlnonal  one,  founded  on  detnocrattc  principles,  and  in  wliicb;npn6' 
"  of  the  mranbers  of  the  ancient  gOvevnmenl  Were  to  be  adniitied,  fihotildi 
"  be  eitablithed.''-'The  rejection  of  these  proposals  we're  to  be  tbei  signet, 
of  hoitilities  on  the  part  of  Frantx-:  and,  tint  he  might  bold  out  the  most 
inviting  lure  to  the  partisans  of  .democracy,  Mengaud  dispersed '  abrOad. 
copies  of  the  plan  of  a  new  constitution,  whicli,  ^reeaUy  with  di6ae. 
of  France  and  Lombardy,  was  to  be  indivisible,  pnrely  democratic,,  and 
representative." 

Nothing  could  have  tended  more  eSectually  to  took  '  ^e  spirit  of  thtf 
Swiss  nation  than  this  ^ctatorial  maniKn-  of  idiposiog  a  system  of  govern-' 
ment  on  them.  "  NotwithstandiAg  some  absurdities,  arising  firom  igno-' 
"  ranee  of  our  situation,"  said  the  virtmnis,  dprigitf  L^vater  in  %  letMV' 
written  at  this  period,  "  I  admire  the  constilulieD  which  you  forcer'  wptos 
''  as,  as  a  master-piece  of  human  genius^  'n  a  noble  monument'of  gn^af 
"  policy:  I  verity  believe,  that  nothing  mote  suUiiae  can  be  coniceivfd 
"  &»■  a  poliUMd  nation:  but  I  detest  thdmeaiis. with  which  yov  reqdlrCif 
"  command,  and  force  its  aceeptaiice."  **— TMb  sentiment,  which  ^evailiett 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  had-any  sense  of  natiaiial' honour,  might  havie't^Te- 
rated  as  their  guardian  genius,  had  not  that  vnin  been  brou^  on'ttMm-t)|f 
intestine  di^ntction  which  no  external  force  couh)  have  accompli^ed,— - 
The  canton  <^  {bsle  was,  we  have  amn.  already  lost  to  the  confederacy. 
That  of  Zurk  was  under  the  influence  of  the  democrats.  Lucerne,  Frifiotg/ 
and  Soleure,  je^oas  of  the  ascendant  power  of  Berne  and  desirous  to  see 
it  humbled,  not  only  neglected  to  send  their  proper  contingent  of  troops 
to  reinforce  the  Bemois  army,  but,  by  the  influence  of  their  example, 
prevented  the  small  cantons  from  doing  it.'— ^Eren  the  Bemois  themselves 
were  divided  into  three  parties:  the  aristoeratfi  headed  by  the  Advoyer 
Steiguer  and  general  d'Erlach :  the  moderate  party,  by  general  Weiss:  and 
the  democrats  -  countenanced  and  directed  by  Mengaud>  Peter  Ochs,  and 
other  warm  advocates  of  revolutionary  principles.' 

Under  these  unpropiliaos  cirGum8tance&  did  the  veteran  general  d'Erlach 
take  the  field,  with  xe,000  Beroois  troops,  to  appose  the  conquerors  of 

the 
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the  Netlieriands,  of  Batavia,  and  of  Italy. — Posting  the  several  divisions  of 
his  forces  between  Solenre  and  Friburg,  he  prepared  instantly  to  avail  *" 
bimaelf  of  die  full  powers  with  which  be  was  invested,  and  the  indigna- 
tion Mirhich  the  insolence  of  France  had  excited  in  the  breasts  of  his 
countrymen,  to  bring  his  enemy  to  action.  But  at  that  instant,  unfortu- 
nately, the  prevalence  of  his  opponents  in  the  council  enabled  them  to 
procure  a  repeal  of  his  powers.  |j — ^The  present  majority  in  the  council, 
either  deceived  by  the  pacific  overtures  made,  at  this  time,  by  Brune,  or 
unwilling  to  proceed  resolutely  to  warlike  measures  as  long  as  there 
remained  any  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement,  or  influenced  by  the  intrigues 
of  Mengaud,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Brune;  the  drifl;  of  whose 
policy  soon  became  manifest. 

The  French  general  gave  his  ultimatum  to  the  Bemois  deputies  sent 
to  treat  with  him  in  nearly  the  same  terms  with  Mengaud.  Bnt  when  he 
was  apprized  that  the  council  was  rent  by  Action,  and  that  d'Erlach  was 
embarrassed  in  his  intended  operations  by  the  repeal  of  his  powers,  he  rose 
higher  in  hb  demands,  insisting  on  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the  Swiss  army.* 
— Having  protracted  the  negotiations,  and  renewed  the  armistice  which 
had  been  agreed  to  between  him  and  the  council  till  general  Schawenburg 
was  arrived  in  the  bishoprick  of  Basle  with  a  strong  reinforcement,  he 
then  entered  on  active  hostilities. 

Agreeably  with  their  plan  of  operations,  whilst  Brune  prepared  to  attack 
the  centre  division  of  the  Swiss  army,  commanded  by  d'Erlach  himself,  near 
Monit,  Schawenburg  advanced  from  Basle;  and,  after  some  obstructions 
from  the  resolute  stand  made  by  the  forces  posted  at  the  castle  of  Domach 
and  the  village  of  Lengnau,  he  obliged'  the  garrison  of  Soleure  to  capitU' 
late. — General  Pigeon,  with  another  division,  in  the  mean-time,  ipade . 
himself  master  of  Friburg;  and'  with  the  concurrence  of  the  magistrates, 
who  were  frien^y  to  a  revolution,  he  estOfished  a  provisional  government 
in  that  caiHon. 

On  Hiformatiwi  of  these  disasters,  d'Erlach  retired  towards  Berne,  before 
Ae  united  armies  of  Brune  and'  Schawenburg,  amounting  to  50,000  meii, 
and  well  provided  with  artillery. '-^-Though  the  movement  was  ju^cious; 

bis 
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his  present  position  being  better  calculated  for  defence  and  for  the  pro- 
''  tection  of  the  capital,  yet  a  retreat  was  deemed  di^raceful;  and  a  sense  of 
the  reproach  attached  to  it  afforded  the  disaffected  an  occasion  of  clamour 
against  their  general.  A  mutiny  ensued;  and  great  numbers  deserted  his 
standard.— When  the  whole  country  presented  a  scene  of  confusion,  the 
magistrates  of  Berne,  whose  wavering  conduct  bad  been  throughout  instru- 
mental to  the  revolution,  forwarded  it  by  surrendering  their  authority  to  a 
number  of  persons  hastily  chosen  by  the  people,  under  the  denomination 
of  a  provisionary  regency.  * 

This  act  soon  brought  the  contest  to  an  issue. — The  new  administration 
would  instantly  have  capitulated  to  that  army  by  whose  influence  they  had 
been  invested  with  power,  had  they  not  been  restrained  by  the  moderatists 
and  the  people. — To  save  their  credit  with  the  public,  they  gave  orders  for 
a  general  attack;  and  the  memorable  battle  of  FrauenbrUnnen  easued-f 
While  their  forces  were  preparing  for  action,  they  were  attacked  themselves 
in  different  quarters,  and  behaved  with  such  exemplary  bravery  as  suffi- 
ciently evinced  that  the  Swiss  might  have  bidden  defiance  to  all  the  world  had 
they  been  united  among  themselves. — The  French  artillery  made  prodigious 
havock  among  them :  yet  they  not  only  maintained  their  ground  for  a  long 
time,  but,  in  one  quarter,  they  repulsed  a  division  of  the  enemy  with  the 
loss  of  3000  men,  and  seized  all  their  artillery. 

This  success,  unfortunately,  was  balanced  by  the  issue  of  an  attack  in 
another  quarter. — So  impetuous  was  the  charge  of  the  Freiach  cavalry^ 
supported  by  the  horse  artillerj',  that  the  Swiss,  who  had  only*  infantry  to 
oppose  them  were  obliged  to  give  way. — They,  however,  .rallied;  and 
possessing  themselves  of  a  narrow  pass,  four  miles  from  Berne,  they  fought 
■  ■  with  a  firmness  and  valour  worthy  of  their  most  illustrious  ancestors.  .  The 
women  here  shared  in  every  danger  with  the  men;  soi^e  of  them  joining 
the  ranks,  and  others  rushing  ^jQpng  the  enemy,  and  endeavouring  to 
obstruct  the  artillery  by  clinging  to  the  wheels  of  the  carriages. — Driveii 
from  their  ground  four  times^  by  dint  of  superior  force,  they  rallied  again, 
and  made  their  fifth  stand  near  the  city  gates;  nor  did  they  desist  from  the 
desperate  confiict  till  more  than  a  third  part  of  their  troops  were  slain. 

The 
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The  remainder,  retiring  to  the  mountains  near  Thun,   left  the  enemy  a 
victory  purchased  with  the  loss  of  4000  men. — General  d'Erlach  escaped "" 
irom  the  field  of  battle;    but   was  assassinated  by  his  own  troops,  who 
suspected  him  of  treason. 

The  new  regency  demanding  a  capitulation,  the  city  was  surrendered 
in  the  evening  of  this  fatal  day,  with  no  other  terms  than  a  mere  gratuitoiK 
protection  for  the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.  The  French, 
troops  then  entering  the  city,  the  tree  of  liberty  was  formally  planted 
amidst  a  concourse  of  people  mourning  the  loss  of  their  independency,  and. 
anticipating  all  the  evils  that  might  be  expected  lo  arise  from  the  infa' 
tuation  or  wickedness  of  their  rulers,  in  submitting  to  be  duped  or 
corrupted  by  the  agents  of  France. — Their  melancholy  apprehensions  were 
immediately  realized  in  the  conduct  of  their  conquerors.  The  soldieis. 
regardless  of  their  general's  promise,  pillaged  the  shops  and  rifled  the  per- 
sons of  the  citizens.  The  surrounding  villages  were  given  up  to  be 
plundered:  and  all  those  who  had  property  were  in  consequence  reduced 
from  affluence  to  extreme  distress. — Brune,  mean-time,  proceeded  to  seize 
those  public  treasures,  which  had  been  the  grand  object  of  the  expedition, 
and  were  to  serve  as  supplies  for  carrying  on  other  enterprises.  And  it 
was  computed  that,  beside  the  contents  of  the  store-houses  and  granaries, 
and  that  of  the  arsenal  where  were  found  soo  cannon  and  40,000  stand 
of  arms,  the  treasures  and  forfeited  property  of  the  patrician  families 
amounted  to   so,ooo,ooo  livres.  ^ 

Such  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  friendship  of  a  state  which  had  proffered 
its  services  to  the  Swiss  to  relieve  them  from  oppresuon.  But  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  French  government  did  not  terminate  here.  They  who  bad 
filled  all  Europe  with  complaints  against  the  powers  which  had  interfered 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  France,  who  had  invited  this  peoj^e  to  throw 
themselves  under  their  protection  by  assuming  the  specious  character  of 
deliverers,  as  if  in  derision  of  truth,  honesty,  and  sincerity,  having 
plundered  them  of  their  property,  now  proceeded  to  impose  a  constitution 
on  tbem. 

"  This  constitution,  consisting  of  twelve  articles,  <Uvided  the  whole 
"  country,    including  Rhastia,   or  the  Grison    country,   into   twenty-two 

"  departments, 
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"  departments,  each  of  which  was  to  send  four  senators  and  eight  coun- 
"  sellors  to  the  legislative  assembly  at  Arau,  by  whom  a  periodical  choice 
"  was  to  be  made  of  five  directors,  to  whom  the  executive  power  was  to 
"  be  committed.  Provision  was  to  be  made  for  a  standing  army,  and  also 
"  for  the  organization  of  a  national  militia,  to  be  called  together  as 
"  occasion  might  require." 

How  must  the  breasts  of  this  once  free  nation  have  burned  with  indig- 
nation, how  must  they  have  regretted  their  lost  freedom  and  independency, 
when  they  saw  twelve  hundred  French  grenadiers  attending  the  diet  at  Arau, 
before  which  this  constitution  was  to  be  l3id>  under  pretence  of  affonling  it 
protection! — The  representatives  of  ten  departments  accepted  it:^  the 
other  twelve  departments  either  he^tated,  or  positively  rejected  the  sum- 
mons. And  yet  we  are  informed  that  it  was  represented  to  the  French 
directory,  that  the  nation  had  celebrated  this  happy  revolution  with  great 
exultation.*^ — What  was  the  general  sense  of  the  people  will  be  best  collected 
from  the  occurrences  which  ensued. 

Geneva,  which  had  so  long  exhibited  to  the  world  an  example  of  the 
evils  inherent  in  a  government  which  had  in  it  so  much  of  the  democratic 
principle,  was  one  of  the  first  sacrifices  to  the  ascendency  of  France  in 
this  country. — Being  no  longer  awed  or  restrained  by  the  neighbouring 
powers,  the  French  government  appmnted  commissioners  to  deliberate  and 
treat  respecting  the  afi^irs  of  that  state:  and  the  result  was  that  it  was 
formally  united  with  the  republic  of  France.  || — We  then  find  Desportes,  the 
commissary  employed  in  this  transaction,  felicitating  the  Genevcse  on  their 
newly-attained  happiness;  and  as  a  lure  to  other  nations  which  may  be 
disposed  to  seek  the  protection  of  France,  he  informs  us  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  afforded;  "  after  the  sitting  of  the  sovereign  council  under 
"  the  express  demand  of  the  Genevese,  I  put  within  therr  walls  an  armed 
"  force  commanded  by  general  Gerard,  only  consisting  of  about  i  aoo  men, 
"  merely  sufficient  to  suppress  the  fury  of  the  brigands,  who  ~  threatened 
"  to  destroy  the  IrieAds  of  the  French."  * 

It  was  from  the  small  cantons,  where  refinement  and  corruption  had  not 
found  its  way  among  the  simple  ^ej^erds,  that  the  French  experienced 

the 
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the  firmest  resistance  to  their  power.  Actuated  by  the  love  of  indepen- 
dency transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  the  people  of  Schwitz,  ^ 
Uri,  Underwalden,  Zug,  and  Claris,  resolved  to  resist  every  attempt  to 
introduce  innovations  among  them;  and  their  deputies,  assembling  at 
Brunen,  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement  of  mutual  support. — ^When  it 
was  known  that  they  were  adopting  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
rights,  the  French  general,  CarJier,  dispatched  Nouvion  and  Jordy  with  a 
strong  body  of  forces  to  reduce  them. — Several  conflicts  ensued,  in  whicK 
the  Swiss  fought  with  their  accustomed  bravery.  But  they  were  soon 
overpowered  by  numbers  and  were  rductantty  constrained  to  accept  the 
new  constitution.+' 

Even  this  did  not  terminate  the  resistance  of  the  small  cantons  nor  the 
sufferings  of  the  Swss.— The  people  of  Uri  and  Underwalden  refused  indi- 
vidually to  take  the  civic  oath  binding  the  whole  nation  to  the  new 
constitution.  They  intreated  the  French  general,  in  the  moving  language 
which  nature  dictated;  "  to  receive  from  a  people  ever  true  to  their 
"  engagements,  who,  among  their  craggy  mountains,  have  no  other  com- 
"  fort  but  their  religion  and  their  liberty^  whose  lonly  riches  is  their  cattle, 
«  the  ancere  assurance  that  they  will  ever  give  to  the  French  republic  all 
"  the  proofs  of  their  devotedness  compatible  With  their  liberty  and  indepen- 
*'  dence.  Accept,"  said  they,  "  citizen  general,  our  solemn  promise  never 
"  to  take  up  arms  against  the  great  republic  and  never  to  join  its  enemies. 
"  Our  liberty  is  our  only  blessing;  nor  will  any  thing  ever  induce  us  to 
"  grasp  our  arms,  except  our  duty  to  defend  our  liberty."" 

This  artless,  pathetic  address  wrought  no  effect  on  the  French  general. 
It  was  thought  necessaty,  to  exterminate  this  band  of  ^epherds,  lest  the 
germe  of  liberty,  if  preserved  among  them,  should  extend  itself.  And  so 
important  was  the  achievement  deemed,  that  we  find  the  general  indirectly 
apologizing  for  ike  abundance  of  hiood  which  it  had  cost,  by  saying,  that 
they  were  rebels,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  subdue. 

Thus  was  the  subjugation  of  the  Swiss  completed:  for,  although  they 
were  still  flattered  with  an  existence  as  an  independent  people,  yet  an 
absolute  dependence  on  France  was  evidently  a  part  of  the  design  of  the 

French 
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French  goverament. — Domestic  distraction  was,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of 
all  the  evils  which  befel  them.  Yet  we  cannot  contemplate  these  events, 
and  at  the  same  time  reflect  on  their  history,  without  commiserating  a 
people  who,  after  liberating  themselves  from  the  oppression  of  the  house 
of  Austria  by  their  bravery,  and  struggling  with  a  thousand  difficulties, 
have  been  thus  rifled  of  their  property,  and  stripped  of  their  independency. 
But,  whilst  we  deplore  their  misfortunes,  we  may  hope  that  this  partial  evil 
may  be  productive  of  general  good:  that  the  proceedings  of  the  French  in 
this  country  will  be  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  men ;  and  that  the 
record  of  them  will  serve  as  a  beacon  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  Alps, 
to  warn  all  nations  against  their  insidious  policy. 

From  these  scenes  of  oppression  we  must  carry  our  attention  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  was  another  of  the  sources  from  which  France  wa« 
drawing  its  supplies  for  the  present  war. — The  pontiff  and  his  court  wer^ 
hastening  toward  that  ultimate  point  of  degradation  which  arose  frost 
insignificance  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powere,  from  extreme  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  and  the  petwnal  disesteem  of  his  subjects.— ^The  abuse  of 
public  money  and  sovereign  authority  to .  the  purpose  of  what,  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  is  called  nepotism,  «r  the  enriching  his  nephews  at  the  public 
expence,  moved  the  indignation  of  the  people:  the  requisitions  made  by 
France  in  consequence  of  the  late  treaty,  together  with  the  loss  of  territory, 
aggravated  the  nationd  evils  by  rendering  additional  taxes  necessary:  and 
there  subsisted  a  strong  faction  in  the  bosom  of  the  state  which  was  hostile 
to  the  papal  power,  and  desirous  of  seeing  a  form  of  government  esta- 
blished more  agreeable  with  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  liberty. — ^A 
government  under  these  circumstances,  having  no  principle  of  stability  in 
itself,  deriving  tranquillity  from  indolence  and  the  habitude>of  oppression, 
though  it  might  have  continued  in  a  state  of  torpor  for  some  time,  must 
be  considered  as  verging  towards  a  revolution;  which  must  certainly  befal 
it  whenever  any  incident  should  afford  the  malecontents  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  accomplishing  their  wishes.— ^These  thought  it  advisable,  at  present, 
to  conceal  their  intentions.  But,  whilst  the  burthent  of  state  afiaiis  was 
.sustained  by  cardinal  Doria,  as  secretary,  a  man  of  understanding  and 
repute  but  not  conversant  in  business-  of  state,*  and  the  pontiff  went 

uniformly 
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untforroly  through  the  routine  of  court  ceremonies  and  religious  obser^ 
vances,  apparently  inseosible  of  danger,  the  storm  was  imperceptibly 
gathering  which  was  to  prove  fatal  to  the  papal  power. 

A  contest  had  taken  -place  between  his  holiness  and  the  Cisalpine  republic 
respecting  the  pope's  right  lo  the  fort  of  Santo  Leone,  on  the  frontier  of 
the  duchy  of  Urbino;  which  terminated  in  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  by 
the  republican  troops. — Pius  deeined  it  advisable  to  acquiesce  in  the  loss. 
And  a  memorial  was  framed  by  him,  in  concert  with  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
the  general's  brother,  now  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome,  by  which  his 
holiness  formally  acknowledged  that  republic,  and  testified  a  desire  of  living, 
on  terms  of  amity  with  it.* 

-  In  this  state  were  afl^irs  at  the.  Roman  capital,  the  pope  still  appearing; 
in  his  accustomed  state,  yet  holding  his  power.  Ins  very  existence  as  x 
crowned  head,  at  the  mercy  of  France,  when  an  incident  occurred  whjck 
proved  the  fatal  occauon  of  all  the  disasters  which  ensued. 

The  revolutionary  partisans,  confident  of  the  support  of  France,  grew 
daily  more  desirous  to  carry  their  scheme  for  subverting  the  present 
govemmmt  into  execution.  They  consulted  Buonafnrte  on  the  subject^. 
but  received  no  encouragement  from  him.  .  Yet  so  impatient  were  they 
<o  avail  themselves  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  favourable  momen^. 
that  they  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  the  attem'pt.  A  tumult  ensued  iir^ 
the  city;J  and  the  populace,  braving  the  papal  government,  boldly  mani- 
fested the  dengns  of  their  chiefe  by  crying  out,  "  Live  the  republic !  Live 
"  the  Roman  people!" — Incoised  at  this  insolence,  the  soldiers  employed 
to  suppress  the  insurgents  pursued  diem  within  the  precincts  of  the  French 
ambassador's  palace,  and  fired  on  them  in  his  court-yard,  in  defiance  of  his- 
persuasions  to  withdraw.— General  Duphot,  then,  expostulating  more- 
earnestly  with  the  soldiery,  and  attempting  to  wrest  a  musket  out  of  the 
hands  of  one  of  them,  was  shot  through  the  body  and  expired  on  the; 
spot.  * 

If  the  want  of  police  in  the  capital,  or  of  discipline  among  the  papal! 
troops,  gave  occasion  to  these  nn^  and  unjustifiable,  actions-,  it  might  hav^' 
been  expected  that  the  pontiff  or  his  secretary,  conscious  of  their  weakness,. 

would. 
{    December  a7.  17^7. 
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vrould  have  hastened  to  convince'  the  dffended  party-  tkat  they  were,  not 
implicated  in  it,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  Make  any  proper  atonement. 
On  the  contrary,  several  hours  were  sulfered  to  elapse  before  any  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  aflair.  BuoDaparte,  in  the  mean-time,  had  addrescd  a 
letter  to  cardinal  Doria,  acquainting  hbn' with  what  had  posed;  and; 
when  the  cardinal  minister  did  not  interpoBe,  he  wrote  him  a  second, 
informing  hira  of  his  determination  to  leave  a  city  where  he  h^  beoi 
thus  insulted. 

.  Doria,  then  at  last,  who  appears  to  have  been  rather  infatuated  and 
bewildered  than  wilfully  negligent,  was  completely  roused:  and,  passing 
from  a  state  of  senseless  torpitude  to  unmanly  trepidation,  ariang  frinn  a 
sense  of  danger  without  resource,  he  made  concessions  that  were  undigni- 
fied and  unbecoming  a  sovereign  potentate.  In  a  letter  addressed  by  him 
to  the  marquis  Masani,  Ac  pope's  minister  at  Paris*  aftier  endearouiiDg  to 
clear  his  holiness  and  himself  from  any  participation  in. the.  oBfeoce,.  "you 
"  ate,"  said  he,  "to request  of  the  directory  that  they  will  demand -what- 
"  ever  satisfaction  they  tirink  proper:  to  demand'  and  to  obtain  will  be  the 
"  same  thitlg:  for  neither  his  holiness,  nor  I,  nor  the  court  of  Rome,  will 
"ever  be  easy  in  mind  until  certain  that  the  directory  is  satisfied."* — 
CotKession  came  too. late,  v^eta  his  holiness  had  made  fruitless  a|^IicatioQt 
to  the  courts  of  Madrid,  Naples,  Florence,  arid  Vienna,  to  act  as  his 
mediatots.on  this,  occasion;  when  Buonaparte  had  expressed  his  resentment 
by  quitting  the  Roman  capital,  and,  in  contempt,  had,  in  a  letter  to  his 
own  government,  represented  the  court  of  Rome  as  lying  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Azara,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  intreating  bis  interposition  and 
assistance  in  bringing  him  bac^  to  Rome.' 

The  consequences  of  this  weakness  were  such  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  party  at  Rome  which  had  been  long  meditating  a  revolu- 
tion were  now  seen  to  avail  themselves  of  the  disposition  of  France  to 
assist  in  any  revolutionary  schemes,  to  accomplish  their  design.  And 
when  the  court  of  Rome  had,  with  extreme  imprudence,  affoided  the 
French  government  a  specious  plea  for  CTUshing  a  power  which  had 
irritated  it  by  fruitless  opposition,  that  rqiacious  power  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enrich  itself  by  'm  spoils.— There  being  no  power  on  the  conti- 
nent 
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nent  which  had  spirit  to  oppose  itself  to  the  strides  which  France  was  now 
making  in  the  establi^ment  of  its  tyranny,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  papal 
power,  enfeebled  by  every  circumstance  that  could  induce  debility,  would 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  its  own  folly;  and  that  the  renovated  government  would 
be  added  to  the  states  dependent  on  France. — The  events  which  led  to 
this  catastrophe  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. — ^Early  in  this  year, 
general  Berthier,  debarking  with  a  body  of  French  and  Cisalpine  troops  at 
Ancona,  Ij  advanced  towards  Rome.  A  deputation  from  the  pope  would 
have  waited  on  him  on  his  route:  but  he  informed  the  prince  of  Bel- 
monte,  the  Neapolitan  ambassador,  who  acted  as  mediator,  that  he  had  no 
instructions  to  receive  any  such. — Approaching  the  walls  of  the  city,  he 
declared,  by  a  proclamation,  "  that  the  intent  of  his  mission  was,  to  bring ' 
"  to  justice  the  authors  of  the  assassination  of  general  Duphot,  and  of 
"  Basseville,  secretary  of  legation  to  the  French  embassy  in  1793,  and  to 
"  lake  the  citizens  of  Rome  under  his  protection."' 

This  was  the  ^gnal  for  the  execution  of  the  revolutionary  design. — Its 
advocates,  invited  by  the  friendly  offers  of  France,  assembled  in  the  campo- 
vaccino,  and  proclaimed  the  resumption  of  their  ancient  sovereignity. — They 
next  proceeded  to  constitute  themselves  a  free  and  independent  state, 
resembling  that  of  France;  placing  at  the  iiead  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment five  consuls,  in  whom  was  vested  the  authority  formerly  exercised  by 
the  pope  and  his  council  of  state. — A  deputation  was  then  dispatched,  to 
lay  this  revolutionary  act  before  the  French  general,  and  request  his. 
approbation. 

That  he  might  give  his  sanction  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  impress 
the  multitude  with  reverence  for  the  new  government  and  that  state  which 
he  represented,  he  entered  the  city  in  military  pomp ;  and,  advancing  to 
the  capitol,  he  addressed  the  people  in  an  harangue  more  correspondent 
with  the  professions  than  the  practice  of  his  sovereigns;  congratulating 
them  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  of  which,  he  declared  himself  and 
his  associates  in  the  enterprise  to  be  the  protectors.  "  Those  descendants 
"  of  the  Gauls>  with  the  olive  branch  of  peace  in  their  hands,"  said  he, 
"  come  to  this  august  place  to  re-edify  in  it  the  altars  of  liberty  erected 
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"  by  the  first  of  the  Bruluses."' — After  admonishing  them  to  reflect  on 
their  ancestry,  and  "  to  resume  their  pristine  greatness  and  the  virtues  of 
"  their  progenitors,"  he  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Roman 
republic;  which  should  consist  of  the  provinces  that  remained  under  the 
papal  dominion  after  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio. — To  remove  the  appre- 
hension which  the  partisans  of  the  old  govemmmt  were  endeavouring  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they  would  be  despoiled  of  their 
effects,  he  declared,  "  that  the  severest  discipline  would  be  maintained, 
"  and  that  the  persons,  properties,  and  newty  acquired  liberties  of  the 
"  inhabitants,  with,  those  former  laws,  customs,  and  usages  which  they 
"  chose  to  retain,  whether  civil  or  religious,  should  remain  untouched  and 
"  inviolable." — To  prevent  disturbances  to  the  new  government,  he 
■enjoined,  by  proclamation,  the  French  emigrants  to  retire  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Roman  republic  within  twenty-four  hours. — ^And,  that  the  world 
might  not  remain  in  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  grand  object  of  this 
enterprise,  after  di^rroing  the  papar  troops,  and  confining  the  pope  in  the 
Vatican  under  a  gtiard  of  500  men,  and  putting  seals  upon  his  apartments,  he 
demanded  a  contribution  of  four  millions  of  livres  in  specie,  two  millions 
in  provisions,  and  three  thousand  hor3es.~In  the  mean-time,  the  cardinals^ 
thinking  it  advisable  to  yield  to  a  stream  which  they  had  not  strength  to 
resist,  made  a  formal  re^gnation  of  the  temporal  government  of  the 
state. ' 

The  fate  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  others  who  constituted  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  now  became  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  world.  Those  who  had 
obsen'ed  with  indignation^  the  abuses  of  power,  under  the  pope's  auspices, 
which  had  been  the  means  of  depriving  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the 
universe  of  its  natural  riches,  and  rendering  it  little  better  than  a  desert  from 
want  of  cultivation,  those  who  were  grieved  at  seeing  the  essentials  of 
Christianity  superseded  by  the  parade  of  religious  ceremonies  and  devotion 
dishonoured  by  superstitious  observances,  those  who  were  disgusted  at 
seeing  the  various  forms  in  which  nepotism  was  practised,  all  tending  to 
the  national  prejudice,  could  not  but  feet  some  degree  of  concern  at  the 
afflictions  with  which  the  aged  pontiff  was  overwhelmed. — It  being'  feared 
that  his  presence  in  a  city  where  his.  pontifical  dignity  entitled  him  to 

reverence, 
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reverence,  and  where  his  accustomed  bounties  gave  him  influence,  might  be 
prejudicial  to  the  revolutionary  cause,  he  was  called  upon  to  leave  Rome-f'"" 
— His  first  place  of  retirement  was  a  convent  in  the  environs  of  Sienna. 
Being  soon  dislodged  from  this  retreat  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  which 
threw  down  some  of  the  adjoining  buildings,  he  was  removed  to  a  car- 
thusian  monastery  near  Florence ;  where  he  was  visited,  on  his  arrival,  by 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscatiy,  who  did  honour  to  his  own  feelings  by  the 
courtesy  and  tender  regard  which  he  testified  towards  hira. — Conformably 
to  the  wishes  of  the  dictators  who  had  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
under  the  direction  of  the  French  republic,  he  there  laid  aside  that  small 
d^ee  of  ecclesiastical  state  in  which  he  had  appeared  at  Sienna.  This 
change  was  probably  intended  to  prevent  the  danger  apprehended  to  the 
present  system  from  the  access  of  a  great  number  of  p««ons  to  him,  and 
from  the  respect  which  is  attached  to  dignity  and  external  pomp.  But  the 
aged  priest,  divested  of  the  trappings  (^  dignity,  appeared  more  respec- 
table than  the  stately  pontiff  had  done,  because  he  was  more  in  character: 
and  the  resignation  and  humility  -with  which  he  bore  his  degradation 
were  better  calculated  to  excite  reverential  regard  in  the  eyes  of  every 
rational  person,  than  his  former  ostentatious  performance  of  religious 
ceremonies. 

Although  the  pontiff's  fortunes  were  thus  broken,  yet  the  all-powerful 
republic  of  France  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  suffer  this  shadow  of 
eccle»astical  power  to  remain  so  near  the  seat  of  his  former  greatness. — 
The  grand  duke  was  urged  to  Send  him  out  of  his  dominions.  And,  on  his 
expresung  an  unwillingness  to  be  the  agent  in  doing  what  was  so  repug- 
nant to  his  feelings,  as  that  of  dmying  the  common  rights  of  hospitality  to 
the  revered  father  of  the  catholic  church,  a  sterner  mandate  was  sent  him 
by  the  directory:  "  Send  him  out  of  Tuscany;  or  we  will  hold  you  res- 
"  ponsible  for  the  disturbances  which  his  proximity  excites  and  may  yet 
"  further  excite  in  Rome."' 

The  grand  duke  not  daring  to  disobey  the  commands  -of  France,  it  now 
became  a  matter  of  deliberation  where  the  successor  of  those  spiritual 
potentates  who  had  received   homage  from  emperors,  and  had    made  all 
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798  Europe  tremble  at  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  should  repose  himsetf 
"^  during  the  last  mournful  period  of  his  life.  When  objections  were  made 
to  his  retiring  to  the  territories  of  the  emperor  or  the  king  of  Spain, 
Sardinia  was,  at  last,  chosen  as  his  place  of  retirement.  His  removal; 
however,  ^d  not  take  place.  Being  seized  with  an  illoess,  during  the 
negotiations  respecting  this  aflair,  which  rendered  it  impracticable  witlt- 
out  endangering  his  life,  he  was  suffered  to  continue  some  time  in 
bis  present  residence.* 

The  former  subjects  of  his  holiness,  in  the  mean-lime,  received  daily 
further  testimonies  of  the  high  price  at  which  they  were  destined  to  pur- 
,  chase  the  assistance  of  these  descendants  of  the  Gauls,  in  subverting  their 
ancient  government  and  re-edifying  the  altars  of  liberty.  Every  state  , 
arrangement  was  made,  every  public  measure  was  adopted,  in  conformity 
with  the  will  of  the  French  general:  and  multiplied  exactions  from-  every 
description  of  persons  possessing  property  were  made  subservient  to  the 
pecuniary  exigencies  of  the  French  republic. — Had  the  duke  of  Braschi, 
the  pope's  nephew,  who  had  amassed  knmense  wealth  by  his  extortions  and 
abuse  of  power,  been  the  only  victim  of  republican  tyranny,  his  suf- 
ferings would  have  been  unpitied.  But  when  the  whole  sacred  college, 
without  regard  to  merit,  were  subjected  to  confiscation  and  exile,  it 
excited  commiseration  towards  them.  And  when  the  world  were  informed 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  requisitions  in  kind,  the  produce 
of  pillage,  the  spoils  of  churches,  and  the  contributions  levied  on  persona 
of  property,,  amounted  to  eight  millions  sterling, '  their  eyes  were  opened 
10  the  farcical  nature  of  those  profes^ons  by  which  the  French  government 
had  imposed  on  manknid  as  the  patrons  of  liberty  and  the  protectors  of  ' 
natural  rights:  and  men  of  reflection  were  convinced,  that,  should  the 
European  powers  continue  supinely  to  suffer  their  depredations,  they  would, 
under  pretence,  of  r&-edifying  the  altars  of  liberty,  erect  a  system  of' 
tyranny  lar  more  tremendous  tban  that  spiritual  tyranny  had  ever  been 
which  they  were  at  this  time  endeavouring  to  subvert. 

These  grieVnnces  consequent  on  the  revolution  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  occasioned  disturbance  to  the  new  government  had  they  not  ixeo 
accompanied  with    others  which  were  more  generally   felt. — The   Roman 
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populace,  actuated  by  the  love  of  novelty  and  the  harangues  of  those  who 
ftad  penuaded  them  of  the  advantages  which  they  would  derive  from  a  '^ 
revolution,  had  gladly  ^stated  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  government, 
without  considering  by  what  means  these  benefits  were  to  be  attained, 
«r  what  would  be  the  immediate  consequences  of  such  an  event.  But 
when  the  pope  and  the  rich  ecclesiastics  were  driven  from  Rome,  and  the 
Roman  princes,  despoiled  of  their  vast  wealth,  could  no  longer  feed  them 
at  their  gates,  when  the  indignant  populace  found  that  the  pittance  which 
they  had  formerly  obtained  as  the  wages  of  servility,  or  as  the  alms  of  the 
el^ritable,  was  withdrawn  without  any  substitute,  and  that  they  were 
threatened  with  (hbour,  to  which  they  had  an  utter  aversion,  as  the  only 
means  of  supplying  their  w»)tB,  and  when  all  ranks  felt  the  oppression  of 
the  military  goveniment  which  was,  in  effect,  established  in  Rome,  they 
began  to  look  back  with  ^egret  to  the  times  when  they  had  indulged  their 
cUspoation  to  laziness  under  the  dtowsy,  lenient  government  of  the  pope. 
Vhidi  was  continually  making  an  atonement  for  the  effects  of  a  wretched 
system  of  civil  policy  by  an  ostensible  attention  to  their  wants,  and  the 
perpetual  round  of  religious  ceremonies  and  public  shews  with  which  they 
were  amused. 

The  characters  of  the  French  generals  who  commanded  in  Rome  aggra- 
vated these  grievances.  Berthier  gave  great  occasion  of  complaint  by  hti 
oonjiivances  at  the  outrages  committed  by  his  troops,  particularly  in  the 
plundn:  of  churches.  These  were  so  notorious  that  the  subordinate  officeni, 
to  clear  themselves  of  the  suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  them,  signed 
dn  address  to  him>  X  calling  on  the  Almighty  to  witness  their  detestation  of 
the  extortions  exercised  in  the  city  of  Rome;  and  insisting,  at  the  same, 
time,  on  the  payment  of  their  arrears. — -When  Berthier,  now  commander  in 
chief  in  Italy,  was  called  on  to  quell  a  mutiny  among  the  troops  at  Mantua,. 
oh  account  of  the  non-payment  of  their  arrears,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Massena,  whose,  rapacity  was  rendered  more  odious  by  bru'tal  manners. 
Luxurious  as  well  as  ferocious,  he  disgusted  his  officers  and  the  citizens  by. 
.  the  sumptuous  style  in  which  he  lived  amidst  a  scene  of  distress." — General 
Brune,  who  was  {^pointed   his  successor,  on  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
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oflkers  for  his  removal,  restored  tranquillity  by  the  strict  regalations  which 
he  made;  and  the  government,  to  appease  the  people,  punished  some  of 
the  most  notorious  depredators  severely  for  their  crimes;  <=  endeavouring, 
at  the  same  time,  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  tumults  which  these  outrages 
of  their  troops  and  agents  had  occasioned  on  the  partisans  'of  the 
pope. 

In  fact,  all  orders  of  men  became  dissatisfied  aod  disgusted  with  the 
authors  of  the  revolution,  when  they  witnessed  the  abuses  and  outrages 
committed  under  the  specious  shew  of  conferring  liberty,  and  when  they 
saw  their  new  governors  reduced  to  the  capacity  of  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  republic,  to  extort  enormous  contributions  with  the 
forms  of  law.  So  odious  and  despicable  was  such  an  employment,  that 
men  of  honour  and  humanity  either  resigned  their  appointments  in  the 
state,  or  were  dismissed  from  them  for  their  opposition  to  the  measurra 
which  they  were  required  to  execute;  and  their  places  were  tilled  with 
men  who  were  well  pleased  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expence  of  their 
fame. ' 

These  discontents  afforded  the  counter-revolutionists  an  opportunity  of 
forwarding  their  views,  which  they  readily  embraced.  The  oppression,  the 
depredations,  the  exactions  {nactised  by  men  who  professed  themselves  the 
deliverers  of  nations,  detcendants  of  the  Gauls,  at/Tie,  xeiih  the  olive  bramA 
of  peace  in  their  hands,  to  re-ed^y  the  altar  of  lOerty,  were  displayed  by 
them  in  the  most  odious  light.  Nor  did  they  (ail  of  success.  The  popu- 
lace, disappointed  of  the  blesmigs  which  they  had  been  taught  to  expect 
from  the  revolution,  deprived  of  the  bread  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  from  the  opulent,  and  of  the  spectacles  and  processions  with 
which  they  had  formerly  been  amused,  readily  became  agents  in  destroying 
that  system  which  they  had  assisted  in  erecting,  and  re-edifying  what  they 
contributed  to  demolish. — An  insurrection  took  place  at  Fiorentino,  in  the 
compagna  di  Roma,  |  in  which  the  clergy,  dropping  their  pacific  character, 
bore  a  distinguished  part. — General  Macdonald,  then  commander  of  the 
French  forces  at  Rome,  dispatched  a  body  of  troops  against  them. — A 
severe  conflict  ensued:  and  the  insurgent  were,  at  last,  defeated,  but  not 
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without    much    slaughter    on    both  sides.^ — \  similar    issue  attended  air      r79S 
insurrection  at  Terracinum.f  '  -  v  "■ 

The  consequence  of  these  efforts  to  redress  themselves  was  an  increase  of 
misery  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ecclenastical  states.  All  the  towns  whicb 
had  countenanced  the  insurrection  were  given  up  to  be  plundered.  '  And 
Macdonaldj  a  fit  agent  of  a  tyrannical  state,  caused  two  laws  to  be  pub- 
lished; by  one  of  which  all  who  were  implicated  in  these  insurrections  were 
made  liable  to  capital  punishment;  by  the  other  the  association  denomi- 
nated the  company  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  were  rendered  liable  to  be  tried 
by  a  military  court. — Moreover,  he  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  whicb 
these  disturbances  afTorded  to  exact  a  forced  loan,  whereby  the  possessors 
of  from  three  to  six  thousand  crowns  a  year  were  called  upon  for  one- 
third  of  their  income:  those  who  had  from  six  to  ten  thousand,  two- 
thirds:  and  those  often  thousand  the  whole.* 

The  same  dictatorial  power  was  exercised  in  all  the  other  countries  whicb 
France  had  subjugated,  under  pretence  of  rendering  them  independent 
states. — The  Cisalpine  republic  was  honoured  with  the  peculiar  regard  of 
Buonaparte:  it  was,  indeed,  the  result  of  his  successful  enterprises:  the 
formation  of  it  carried  him  to  the  summit  of  his  glory. — ^When  he  bade' 
adieu  to  the  Cisalpines,  to  revisit  France,  and  digest  with  the  directory  the 
plan  of  his  intended  Egyptian  expedition,  he  reminded  them  of  their  hap- 
piness in  having  recovered  their  liberty,  and  admonished  them  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  preserve  it. — ^However  desirous  those  republicans  might  be  to 
conform  to  his  exhortations,  they  soon  found  the  difficulty  of  doing  rt 
under  the  protection  of  France;  they  were  informed  by  experience  that, 
however- dear  their  rights  might  be  held  by  their  patron,  they  were  not 
deemed  inviolable  by  the  directory. — That  constitution  which  Buonaparte- 
had  framed  was  destined  immediately  to  give  place  to  another  wherein  the 
ascendency  of  the  French  government  might  be  better  provided  for. — 
The  new  constitution,  proposed  to  the  councils  by  Trouv*,  the  French 
ambassador,  was  vigerously  opposed,  but  withaut  effect.  It  was  carried 
into  execution  by  that  minister,  in  conjunction  with  general  Brune,  who 
was  sent  into  Italy  for  that  purpose,  and  was  followed  by  reinforcementa 
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of  troops  to  the  garrisons  in  Lombardy,  to  aid  them  in  it,  should  occasion 
require  their  assistance. ' 

The  Cisalpines,  about  the  same  time^  were  constrained,  contrary  to  their 
inclinations,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Frendi  republic,  by  which 
the^  were  bound  to  become  a  party  in  all  the  wars  in  which  that  state 
should  engage,  and  to  assist  it  with  all  its  means  and  resources,  when  so 
required. — This  was  accompamed  with  a  commercial  treaty  between  the 
two  republics. 

^t  ^hey  were  soon  to  have  fuller  and  more  humiliating  conviction  of 
their  subserviency  to  France. — ^When  it  was  seen  that  these  changes  occa- 
noned  dissatisfaction  in  the  councils,  lest  the  Austrian  partisans  should 
gain  a  majority,  a  con^derable  number  of  the  members  of  those  bodies, 
together  with  three  directors  and  several  of  the  ministry,  were  dismissed. — 
These  proceedings  were  protested  against  by  the  Cisalpines,  as  a  violation 
of  their  independency.  On  their  appealing  to  the  French  directory,  the 
general  and  the  ambassador  were  summoned  to  Paris,  to  give  an  -  account  of 
the  transaction,  but  no  redress  was  grven  them. — Moreover,  that  they 
might  complttely  establish  their  power  in  Italy,  and  provide  every  possible 
security  against  the  Austrian  partisans,  vho  began  boldly  to  declare  that 
they  regretted  a  change  of  system  which  had  laid  heavier  burthens  on  them 
and  destroyed  their  tranquillity  without  giving  them  independency,  the 
directory  onlered  a  cmrespoodent  change  to  be  made  in  the  Ligurian 
republic  which  had  been  formed  under  their  direction.  * 

The  same  tyranny  was  practised  by  the  French  government  towards  the 
Swiss.  Seventeen  towns  and  above  a  hundred  villages  had  been  sacked  or 
committed  to  the  flames;  and  the  districts  inhabited  by  those  who  had 
dared'  to  disobey  their  commands  were  laid  waste.  The  advocates  for 
more  perfect  liberty-  hoped  by  these  sacrifices  to  have  attained  their  object. 
They  were,  however,  destined,  like  others  who  had  expected  to  obtain 
liberty  by  the  assretance  of  France,  to  experience  disappointment.  Their 
new  constitution  was  scarcely  formed  when  the  French  directory  began  to 
interpose'  in  the  administration  of  their  government;  and  they  sufficiently 
evinced  bow  incompatible  tlie  real  enjoyment  of  freedom  was  with  their 
principles  by  causing  a  law  to  be  passed  prohibiting  citizens  from  present-  ' 
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ing  petitions  in  a  corporate  capacity.'' — When  this  was  opposed  by  the 
people,  as  inconsistent  with  their  liberties,  three  ,<^ceri  waited  on  the^ 
senate  and  great  council,  by  orders  from  general  Schaiienber^  and  Rapinat, 
the  French  commissioner,  to  inform  tfaiem,  "  that  the  commissioner  consi- 
"  dered  the  country  as  conquered  by  the  arms  of  France,  aiod  hioKelf  as 
"  entitled  to  direct  all  civil,  military,  and  financial  operations:  therefore, 
"  whoever  should  endeavour  to  obstruct  the  measures  taken  by  the  French;  ■ 
"  for  the  arrangement  of  affairs  in  Switzerland  wonld  be  viewed  as  an 
"  enemy,  and*  as  an  agent  of  England." 

These  measures,  though  submitted  to  by  the  Helvetic  government,  were 
so  warmly  resented  by  the  whole  nation,  that  the  directory,  apprehensive 
of  the  ill  consequences  of  them,  thought  it  advisable  to  rescind  them ;  and 
assured  the  Helvetic  body  that  it  should  remain  in  full  possession  of  their 
independency.  But  so  evident  was  it  in  every  transaction  that  they  were 
expected  to  obey  the  mandates  of  France  even  in  their  domestic  aflRiirs; 
and  especially  those  of  finance,  that  the  advocates  of  liberty  who  were  in 
the  French  interests  exclaimed  against  such  subservience,  as  a  dereliction  of 
their  principles  and  a  violation  of  that  independency  and  freedom  which 
they  had  pretended  to  confer  upon  them.' — These  persons  were  confirmed 
in  their  opinions  and  their  apprehensions  by  an  edict,  dictated  by  the 
partisans  of  France,  of  a  most  arbitrary  and  i^nreasonable  nature,  enjoining 
all  the  Swiss  in  foreign  parts  to  r^>air  to  their  native  country  within  the 
apace  of  a  month,  in  order  to  take  the  civic  oath. — So  inau^icious  was' 
this  interference  of  France  in,  the  affairs  of  the  Helvetic  republic  deemed  to  - 
the  revival  of  liberty,  that  great  repugnance  was  expressed  by  many  to  the 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  concluded  at  this  time  between  the  two 
states;^  and  it  was  already  presaged  that  jealousy  would  soon  disunite 
them. 

The  transaftioDS  of  this  period  in  the  Dutf^  province  were  no  less 
calculated  than  any  of  the  preceding  to  inanifeat  to  the  world  the  deter- 
mination'of  the  French  republic  to  render  every,  state  which  had  accepted 
its  proffered  assistance  in  new-modelling  their  governments  subservient  to 
its  power. — The  Dutch  nation  were  divided,  with  reject  to  political 
opinions,   into  two  classes:  the  partisans  of  the  nobles-and  other  men  of 
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great  landed  property,  who,  with  their  estates,  received  from  their  ancestors 
an  attachment  to  that  government  under  which,  with  alt  its  imperTections. 
tbey  had  prospered  during  so  many  ages;  and  those  of  the  merchants  and 
other  commercial  men,  who  aspired  to  the  importance  to  which  they 
thought  themselves  entitled  by  their  wealth;  who  were  desirous  of  a  rd^'olu- 
tion  which  should  supplant  the  aristocrats  in  their  power,  and  of  a  consti- 
tution better  adapted  to  their  views. — The  hitter  had  been  the  partisans  of 
France  in  the  late  revolt,  in  1786,  when  the  stadtholder  was  driven  from 
the  Hague  and  deprived  of  his  offices:  and  they  had,  from  the  time  of 
the  invaaon  in  1795,  been  endeavouring  to  accomplish  the  abolition  of 
their  ancient  federal  union  and  distinct  provincial  constitutions,  and  to 
accomplish  the  formation  of  a  constitution  resembling  that  of  France,  by 
which  they  should  be  formed  into  one  individble  state. 

The  revolutionary  partisans,  having  at  length  overcome  their  opponents, 
accompli^ed  their  design. — Thinking  it  proper  to  have  the  national  sanc- 
tion to  a  measure  of  such  importance,  the  majority  in  the  acting  legislature 
first  collected  the  ^gnatures  of  those  who  approved  the  fundamental  articles 
of  the  proposed  constitution.  The  president,  then,  convoked  an  assembly 
of  the  legislature.t  by  the  authority  of  which  dx  commis^oners  of  foreign 
relations  and  twenty-^ne  members  of  their  own  body  who  had  been  most 
active  in  opposing  their  measures  were  put  under  an  arrest. — After  these 
preparatory  steps,  having  constituted  themselves  the  sole  governing  and 
legislative  power  of  the  Batavian  nation,  they  proceeded  to  abrogate  all 
provincial  governments  and  jurisdictions,  and  they  constituted  an  executive 
government,  or  directory,  consisting  of  five  members,  who  were  to  receive 
their  nomination  and  general  instructions  from  the  legislature.* 

However  conducive  this  measure  might  have  been  to  the  national  pros- 
perity could  the  provinces  have  been  independent  of  Fiance,  it  was 
expected  that  the  execution  of  it  in  so  arbitrary  a  manner,  by  a  party 
supported  by  that  power,  would  be  loudly  exchimed  against.— To  prevent 
molestation  to  the  government,  there&>re,  the  legislature,  immediately  on 
(he  assumption  of  their  power,  strictly  forbade  the  nation  to  make  remon- 
sti^nces,  or  present  petitions,  in  their  corporal  capacity,  either  to  the 
legislature  or  the  directory." 

Thus 
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Thus  was  the  Dulch  nation  told,  at  the  very  instant  of  their  pretended 
regeneration,  that  they  were  no  longer  to  enjoy  that  privilege  which  has  *■ 
ever  been  deemed  essential  to  freedom,  of  making  known  their  sentiments 
on  national  aflTairs  and  petitioning  redress  of  their  grievances. — The  subse- 
quent measures  of  the  government  were  correspondent  with  the  same 
spirit  of  oppression,  and  pointed  out  the  evil  genius  which  was  destined 
to  preside  over  the  councils  of  the  Dutch  states.  The  French  partisans, 
ndt  content  with  theestablishment  of  a  constitution  which,  by  bringing  the 
national  representatives  together  in  one  body,  might  render  the  state  more 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  France,  prepared  to  engross  every  branch  of 
power,  by  dismissing  all  who  were  suspected  of  disafTection  to  them  from 
their,  appointments,  and  replacing  them  with  such  persons  as  were  devoted 
tff  their  interests.  Under  the  specious  pretence  of  attending  to  the  public 
welfa^  and  tranquillity,  they  excluded  from  the  primary  assemblies,  as 
dangerons  to  the  national  peace,  all  who  presumed  to  disapprove  their 
measures:  and  that  they  might  establish  themselves  in  power,  when  the 
people  had  accepted  the  constitutional  act,  the  sitting  assembly  passed  a 
decree,];  declaring  itself  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Batavian  republic." 

Havitig  reviewed  the  means  adopted  by  the  French  government  to  gain 
an  ascendency  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  in  the  newly-formed  Italian 
republics,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Holland,  the  narrative  of  political  occur- 
rences now  leads  us  to  its  transactions  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
insidious  artifices  employed  by  it  to  establish  its  power  in  Piedmont. — 
His  Sardinian  majesty,  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  evils  which  he  had 
suffered  in  the  late  war,  had  adhered  strictly  to  the  neutrality  which  he  had 
engaged  to  observe  by  his  treaty  with  France  in  1796.  But  his  good 
faith  was  seen  to  have  no  weight  in  recommending  him  to  the  amity  of 
that  state,  when  policy  led  it  to  oppress  him  ox  to  despoil  him  of  his 
territories. 

An  insurrection  taking  place,  this  year,  at  Carosio,  a  town  belonging  to 
Piedmont,  but  inclosed  by  the  dominions  of  Genoa,  on  account  of  some  new 
taxes  and  pecuniary  regulations,  and  the  ruling  pewers  in  that  republic  dis- 
covering a  disposition  to  protect  the  insurgents,  a  dispute  ensued  respecting 
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the  king's  right  to  inarch  his  troops  through  the  intervening  territory  to 
suppress  them. — The  origin  of  this  insurrection  was  seen  in  the  incidents 
which  followed  on  it.  Guinguene,  the  French  ambassador  at  Turing  unre- 
servedly declaring  himself  their  protector>  insisted  on  their  bfeing  pardoned, 
and  was  supported  by  general  Brune.  The  Ligurian  republic  gave  his 
majesty  to  understand  that  they  would  espouse  the  cause  of  the  insurgents. 
And  the  French  minister,  formally  interpo^ng  in  their  behalf,  demanded,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  directory,  an  absolute  oblivion  of  the  past,  on 
condition  of  their  laying  down  their  arms. — This  requisition  led  to  the 
development  of  the  plot.  The  king  did  not  refuse  compliance:  be  only 
he^tated:  and.  the  repugnance  which  this  implied  was  judged  sufficient 
^^unds  for  requiring  the  immediate  cesuon  of  the  citadel  of  Turin,  as  a 
security  for  the  perfonnance  of  his  engagement  to  pardon  the  insurgents. — 
.  Willing,  at  any  rate,  to  avoid  the  renewal  of  war,  the  king .  testified  bis 
subjection  to  France  by  agreeing  to  the  consignment,!  and  admitting 
French  troops  into  his  fortress."  But  be  soon  bad  reason  to  repent  of  his 
tameness;  and  teamed  by  fatal  experience  that  a  prioc«  ought  to  hazard 
his  very  existence  in  a  good  cause,  rather  than  submit  to  what  will  degrade 
him  in  the  eyes  of  his  people. 

These  acts  of  oppression  had  an  evident  influence  on  the  political  senti- 
ments of  men,  and  still  more  on  the  feelings  of  the  continental  powers 
towafds  the  French  government. — ^They  had  formed  a  coalition  to  restore 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  to  provide 
for  the  safety  and  independence  of  other  states. — Their  purpose  had  been 
frustrated  by  the  astonishing  energy  displayed  by  the  French  republic. — 
They  had  purchased  peace  at  the  price  of  their  territories  and  their  honour; 
and  had  left  Great  Britain  to  maintain,  alone,  the  cause  of  monarchy  and 
independency.  But  they  were  now  convinced,  as  well  by  their  observations 
upon  the  general  tenour.  of  French  policy  as  by  the  requisitions  made  by 
the  republican  ministers  at  the  congress  now  assembled  at  Rastadt,  *  that 
either  they  must  resume  their  arms,  or  all  Europe  would  eventually  be 
constrained  to  bend  to  the  yoke  imposed  by  a  tyrannizing  state,  which, 
whilst  it  was  holding  out  the  lure  of  liberty,  to  invite  men  to  join  their 
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standard,  was  employing  the  most  artful  policy,  as  the  auxiliary  of  its  arms, 
in  subjecting  all  nations  to  its  dominion.  *" 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments  and  actuated  by  these  feelings,  the 

emperor  meditated  warlike  councils;  and  drew  his  forces  towards  the  Swisi 

frontier,  ostensibly  with  a  view  of  protecting  the  Grisons,  whose  country 

the  French  republic  were  preparing  to  seize,  in  order  to  complete  their 

Hne  of  communication  with    the    north  of  Italy.  ^     He,  at  the  same  time, 

opened  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Naples,  and  set  forth  the  necessity 

of  a  vigorous  opposition  to  a  power  which  threatened  destruction  to  all 

existing    establishments. — ^These    sentiments   perfectly    corresponded    with 

those  of  his  Neapolitan   majesty,  suggested   by  the   situation   of  his  own 

I  kingdom,  and  the  demeanour  of  France  towards  him.     The  alarm  which 

that  monarch  had  conceived  from  the  proceedings  of  the  French  in   the 

ecclesiastical   state   and   in    Piedmont   was   heightened    by   the   arrogance 

I  which   he  had  experienced   from   them,   and   the    augmentation   of   their 

forced  at  Rome,  and  by  the  enterprise  in  which  Buonaparte  was  embarked 

I  in   the  Mediterranean;  which  occasioned  more  terror  because  the  final 

'  destination  of  it  was  not  yet  known. — The  French  directory,  not  content 

with  {facing  themselves  on  an  equality  vnth  crowned  heads,  were  encou- 

I  ntged  to  dictate  to  them  by  their  tame  submission.     We  have  an  example 

I  of  this  in  an  implied  threat  denounced  against  don  Ferdinand   by  Garrat, 

the  French  ambassador;  who,  on  information  that  certain  individuals  had 

been  imprisoned  on  account  of  their  political  opinions,  demanded  their 

liberHtion ;  making  it  a  c<mdition  of  the  amity  o(  France,  and  its  guarardee- 

I  ing  Naples  against  any  attempts  from  the  Italian  republics' 

I  Don  Ferdinand  was  sensible  of  the  insult  offered  him;  and  he  could  not 

but  penetrate  the  views  of  the  French  government  to  bring  on  hostilities 

with  him  under  colour   of  suppcMling  the  dependent  republics.     But,  in 

his   present   circumstances,   he  thought  it   advisable   to  comply   with  the 

requisition. — This  acquiescence,  however,  was  manifestly  intended  only  to 

gain  time.     The  necessity  of  warlike  measures,  and  of  a  close  alliance  with 

the  house  of  Austria,  whose  situation  was  similar  to  his  ovm,  became  daily 

more  evident.    Therefore,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  imperial  court, 

whilst 
4     Annual  Re^ier.  iii.^sS,  '    Idem.  IC3.  25. 
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whilst  recourse  was  had  to  the  most  eligible  modes  of  raising  supplies  for 
the  war.* 

The  French  government,  observing  these  appearances  of  an  hostile 
intention,  endeavoured  to  deter  don  Ferdinand  from  his  warlike  councils 
by  reminding  him  of  the  tenour  of  their  late  treaty:  and,  to  intimidate 
him,  the  French  ambassador  admonished  him  of  the  great  number  of  male- 
contents  in  his  dominions,  who  were  ready  to  join  the  French  army,  in  case 
of  an  invasion.  But  these  menaces  had  no  longer  their  desired  eflfect.— 
On  the  contrary,  don  Ferdinand,  as  the  best  preservative  of  domestic 
peace,  caused  the  malecontcnts  who  had  been  liberated  to  be  again  thrown 
into  prison. '  ■  ■  ■ 

In  this  state  were  affaiis  at  Naples  when  an  event  occurred  which  gave 
confidence  to  the  enemies  of  France  and  hastened  their  warlike  movements. 

The  French  government,  having  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the 

expedition  against  Great  Britain,  substituted  in  its  room  an  enterprise 
which  Buonaparte  had  long  bad.  in  contemplation. — As  soon  as  that  adven- 
turous general  bad  completed  bis  designs  in  Italy,  he  projected  a  settlement 
in  Egypt  with  a  view  not  only,  of  opening  a  very  profitable  trade  with  that 
fertile  country  as  weil  as  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  but  of  giving  Frjmce  a 
complete  dominion  iq  the  Mediterraneair,  and  supplanting:  Great  Britain  in. 
her  trade,  and  driving  her  sMbjects  from  their  settlements,  on  the  peninsula, 
of  India.-r-He  looked  to  the  success  of  this  project,  with  doating  fondness,' 
as  the  means  of  gratifying  the  passion  for  fame  with  which  he  biirned,: 
and  gaining  him  that  absolute  asceiKlency .  in  the  army  and  .die -state -to' 
which  he  aspired. 

Having  conferred  with  the  directory  on  the  subject  and  made  his  arrange- 
ments with  them,  he  embarked  at  Toulon,  on  board  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
ships  of  the  line,  commanded  by  admiral  Brueys,  with  near  ao,ooo 
veteran  troops,'  provided'  with  every  kind  of  apparatus  that  could  contri- 
bute to  his  success. 

After  the  general  had  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Malta,  the  possession  of 
which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  execution  of  im  design,  f  h& 

proceeded 

+     June  g. 
•  Ann.  Regiit.  1  sg.  83.  '.Idem.  is6.  '     Idem.  1799. 6. 
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proceeded  on  his  voyage;  and,  having  efTected  his  landing  on  the  Egyptian 
coast,  he  took  Alexandria*  by  storm  with  less  than  an  hundred  men  killed^ 
and  wounded.' 

To  conciliate  the  amity  of  the  inhabitants,  Buonaparte,  as  on  every 
similar  occasion,  speciously  declared,  that  he  came  not,  as  a  conqueror,  to 
oppress  the  peo[^e,  but,  as  an  avenger,  to  free  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  beys,**  and  to  drive  out  the  mamelukes,  who  were  ready  to  support 
these  chie&  in  every  revolt  against  the  Forte,  and  who  were  declared 
enemies  to  France.*** 

Agreeably 

•  Deiion  gi«ei  lu  ihe  following  rDcUncholy  tiid  uninviting  description  of  this  city.  "  Everjr 
'  "  thing  vn*  new  to  our  senMilons ;  the  toil,  the  form  of  the  buildings,  the  persons,  custonu,  and 
"  language  of  the  inhahitant).  The  fint  prospect  which  presented  itself  to  our  view  was  an 
*'  extensive  burying-g round,  covered  wiih  innunKrable  tombstone*  of  while  imarhle,  on  a  white 
"  soil.  Antong  these  monuments  were  seen  wandering  several  meagre  women,  wiih  long  taiiered" 
"  ganneiits,  resembling  so  many  ghosts.  The  silence  was  only  interrupted  by  the  screeching  of 
"  the  kites  which  hovered  over  this  sanctuary  of  death.  We  passed  from  thence  into  narrow  and 
"  deserted  streets.  In  crossing  Alexandria,  the  description  which  Volncy  has  given  of  that  ciry 
**  was  brought  to  my  remembrance*,  form,  colour,  and  sensation,  every  thing,  in  short,  is  repre> 
"  senied  by  him  with  such  a  degree  of  truih,  rhat,  on  looking  over  his  work  some  months  after,  I 
"  fancied  that  I  was  entering  Alexandria  once  more," — Denen'i  TravtU  in  Egypt,  i.  59. 

**  D'Herbelot  gives  the  following  account  of  the  office  of  &ey,  "  It  11  a  Turkish  word," 
says  he,  "  which  signifies  seigneur  (lord)  but  ii  particularly  applied  to  a  seignevr  de  iattnine, 
*'  (a  lord  banneral)  which  is  also  called  sangiakbeghi,  or  bey,  in  the  Turkish  language, — 
"  Sangiak,  which  sigtiifiei  banner  or  standard  among  the  Turks,  is  the  distinction  of  one  who 
**  commands  in  some  considerable  place  of  some  province.  He  is  the  commander  or  chief  of  a 
"  certain  number  of  spahis  or  cavaliers,  kept  by  the  province,  10  whom  they  give  the  name  of 
"  limariois  alto,  on  account  of  the  timars  or  commands  which  they  are  invested  with. — Each 
"  province  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  divided  into  several  of  these  sangiaki," — The  same  author 
gives  IM  the  ftdlowing  account  of  the  mameluke*,  or  mamlouks. — "  The  word  in  Arabic  signlflet 
"  a  slave  in  general:  but  it  has  been  particulaily  applied  to  those  Turkish  or  Circassian  slave* 
"  which  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Saladin  caused  lo  be  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms  and 
"  invested  with  military  commissions;  which  afterwards  became  masters  of  Egypt,  and  are  well 
"  known  to  our  historians  by  the  name  of  nanu/iM." — Bibliathequt  Oriental*. 

*"  The  writer  of  Mtnuirei  lur  I'EgypIt  gives  some  features  of  the  characters  of  the  Arabs 
deserving  of  notice.  "  The  Arabs,"  says  he,  "  who  had  attacked  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army 
"  in  the  morning,  sent  a  deputation  to  deliver  up  some  French  soldiers  who  had  fallen  into  their 
"  bands.  They  declared  that,  as  the  French  came  to  mike  war  only  with  the  mamelukes,  and 
*'  came  not  to  make  war  with  the  Arabs,  nor  10  take  their  women,  nor  to  change  their  religion, 
"  they  could  not  be  their  enemy. — Buonaparte  ate  bread  with  them;  entered  into  treaty  with 
"  them;  and  made  them  presents.  They  received  the  presents;  which  were,  indeed,  the  object 
*'  of  their  visit;  they  expressed  iheir  sense  of  gratitude;  and  then  swore  to  be  faithful  to  their 
**  alliance  •  ■  *  ■  and  they  afterwards  returned  to  pillage  all  the  French  who  fell  in  their  way," — 
Mtmeiru  iwr  FEfffte.  2.  p.  6. 

*    Meiooires  sur  TEgyple,  3.  p.  6, 
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Agreeably  with  this  declaration,  the  executive  director^'  recommended 
the  enterprise  to  the  public  approbation  by  representing  it  as  undertaken 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  as  well  as  that  of  an  injured 
people  by  freeing  that  state  from  the  tyranny  of  Murad  and  Ibrahim 
Beys;  who,  bidding  defiance  to  the  sultan,  had  oppressed  the  Egyptian^ 
and  had  been  guilty  of  extortion  towards  the  French  merchants,  and  had 
insulted  their  consul.  "  The  authority  of  ^e  Porte  was  totally  disowned,'* 
said  they  in  an  address  to  the  council  of  five  hundred.  "  It  will  receive 
"  from  the  hands  of  the  victonous  French  the  immense  advantages  of 
"which  it  has  been  long  deprived.  Finally,  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
>"  world,  Egypt  will  become  the  country  in  the  whole  univeise  richest  in 
"  productions,  the  centre  of  immense  trade,  and,  above  all,  a  most  for- 
"  midabk   post  against  the  most   odious  power  of  the  •  English   in    India, 

•"  and  their  usurped  commerct."^ ^This  (iriendly  and  public  ^irited 

enterprise,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  was  entered  upon  without  the  know- 
ledge and  contrary,  to  the  wishes  of  thf^  sultan  whose  interests  it  was 
intended  to  promote.  Of  the  sincerity  of  the  profesraons  by  which  its 
authors  would  have  justified  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  subsequent 
events  will  enable  us  to  judge;  in  the  mean-time,  we  must  attend  to  the 
progress  of  Buonaparte  in  his  reduction  of  Egypt.  * 

Having  provided  for  the  defence  of  his  acquisitions  on  the  coast,  he 
advanced,  with  his  army,  commanded  under  hinuelf,  by  generals  Desaix 
and  Rampon,  towards  Cairo,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Nile,  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  its  mouths. — Murad  Bey,  after  harassing  him  on  his 
march,  drew  out  his  army,  on  the  plains  of  the  pyramids,  consisting  of 
about  20,000  mamelukes,  mounted  on  the  finest  horses  of  the  country, 
splendidly  armed  and  accoutred.* — ^A  battle  ensued;  in  which  the  mame- 
lukes  made  their  first  onset  with  their  accustomed  impetuosity,  but  were, 
in  the  result,  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  sooo  men. — In  consequence 
of  this  victory,  Buonaparte  made  himself  master  of  Cairo;  where  he 
invited  the  people  to  support  his  cause  by  proclaiming  peace  and  amity 

towards 

•  "  Noihing,"  wyi  Walih,  "  can  equal  ihe  grand  and  tplendid  appearance  of  thi»  cavaliy. 
"  Their  horses  are  well  made,  tirong,  sleek,  and  plump,  verf  *ure  footed,  and  iiarely  in  their  aiii. 
•■  tudn,    and    having   altogether    the    moil    beuuiful    appearance.    The   magnificence  of   the 

"  trapping*, 

1    Slate  PapcTs.  s6oj  *    Idem,  s^o- 
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towards  them,  with  security  in  the  eDJoyment  of  their  laws,  their  rights> 
and  their  retigioo.' 

As  soon  as  the  commander  had  entered  upon  his  purposed  organization, 
by  the  appcnntment  of  a  divan,  or  council,  consisting  of  seven  chief 
■  persons,  for  the  administration  of  police,^  he  marched  against  Ibrahim 
Bey,  vho  was  retiring  towards  Syria;  and,  overtaking  him  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  that  country,  he  attacked  and  defeated  him,  after  a  battle  sustained 
with  much  bravery  by  the  Bey.' 

During  these  operations  of  the  French  general,  admiral  lord  St.  Vincent, 
who  was  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  conformably  with  his  instruc- 
tions, on  intelligence  that  the  Toulon  fieet  had  sailed,  detached  rear- 
admiral  sir  Horatio  Nelson,  with  fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  in  pursuit  of  it. 
That  commander  sailed  with  this  fleet,  commanded  under  himself 
by  sir  James  Saumarez,  in  the  month  of  july.  Having  received  some 
vague  intelligence  respecting  the  enemy's  course  from  the  Maltese,  be 
steered  towards  the  Egyptian  coast.  Some  days  had  been  spent  in  the  pur- 
I  suit  when  de  Bruey's  fleet,  consisting  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  tine  and  four 

!  frigates,    was    descried,   close-moored  in  Aboukir    bay,    near  Alexandria, 

for  the  defence  of  that  port  and  the  projection  of  Buonaparte's  army.  X 
I  To  attack  a  superior   fleet   in    such  a   position   was    an    action    of  the 

j  boldest  and  most  arduous  nature.    But  the  occasion  was  adequate  to  the 

!  hazard  of  it.     The  French  fleet  must  be   defeated,    or  the  enemy  would 

j  establish  themselves  in  ^gypt,  and  would  prosecute  their  designs  against 

the  English  settlementB  and  commerce  in  India.      What  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, 
I  .  J     Auguii  1. 

^  iDppingi,  wiib  which  they  ire  covered,  u  amazing,  and  the  laddlet  and  homings  gliiier  with 
"  gold  and  iilver,  aliaoai  dazaljng  the  eyct  of  the  aiionished  apectator.    Indeed,   a  mamelukc 

j  "  maj'  be  loid  to  c^^rry  all  hi*  wealth  about  him,  his  hone,  his  sword  and  pistoli,  lieautifully 

"  wrought  and  inlaid  with  silver;  are  worth  very  great  suns,  and  constitute  the  chief  part  of 
"  hit  riches. 

'  "  These  horsd,  as  well  as  all  those  to  be  found  in  Egypt)  have  only  two  paces,  the  walk  in  which 

**  iboy  step  out  well,  and  a  full  gallop.  They  are  accustomed  to  stop  dead  ihort  when  going  full 
*■  Ipcedi  this  is  effected  by  means  of  the  molt  severe  bit  in  the  world,  which  throws  bacli  the 
**  horse  upon  his  haunches;  bui  this  practice  very  soon  ruins  their  legs,  and  it  is  seldom  they  can' 
"  bold  out  against  it  for  aoy  length  of  time."— Jfd/jA'j  Account  tf  iht  Etcpedilion  to  Egypt. 

*    Ann.Regist,  1799.  11.  andMem.  sur.r^yptE.  ^     State  Papers.  365. 

*     AuD.Regiit.  150.  and  Life  of  Buonaparte.  44. 
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ciimEtances  wouldj  perhaps,  have  been  rashness,  became,  under  these,  a 
warrantable  act  of  bravery  and  patriotism. — Not  a  moment,  therefore,  was 
]ost  by  the  gallant  commanders  to  prepare  for  action:  and  a  more  solemn 
and  interesting  sight  cannot  be  imagined  than  was  exhibited  by  the  fieet 
bearing  slowly  down  to  the  attack,  in  the  evening  of  the  ever  memorable 
first  of  august. — To  preclude  a  possibility  of  the  enemy's  evading  an  action 
by  approaching  nearer  the  shore,  it  was  determined,  in  defiance  of  the 
extreme  danger  of  such  an  evolution,  to  break  their  line  with  part  of  our 
ships,  and  get  between  Ehem  and  the  coast. — The  gotiah  led  the  way,  and 
was  followed  by  the  zealous,  the  orion,  the  theseus,  and  the  audacious; 
which,  after  piercing  their  line,  shortened  sail,  and  hauling  round  to  the 
enemy,  each  chose  his  antagonist,  raking  the  French  ships  which  they 
passed  in  taking  their  respective  stations.  The  admiral's  ship,  the  vanguard. 
took  its  station  on  the  outside  of  the  enemy's  line.  Being  followed  by  the 
remainder  of  his  ships,  a  close  engagement  ensued,  which  lasted  several 
hours  after  the  day  was  closed. — In  less  than  two  hours,  two  of  the  French 
ships  were  taken  and  three  were. dismasted.  The  darkness  was  now  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  flashes  of  fire  from  the  ships  in  action  and  from  the 
enemy's  batteries  and  gun-boats;  and  the  stillness  of  night  rendered  the 
roar  of  artillery  with  which  the  shores  resounded  more  tremendous.  In  the 
midst  of  this  awful  scene,  the  French  admiral's  ship,  the  I'orient,  took  fire, 
and  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explosion. — After  a  short  pause,  which  terror 
seemed  to  impose  on  the  combatants,  the  firing  was  renewed,  and  conti- 
nued till  three  o'clock  in  the  mtsTiing. — The  returning  light  displayed  the 
havock  which  had  been  made  during  the  night;  at  which  time  there  were  but 
four  French  ,ships  of  the  line  that  had  their  colours  flying. — The  action, 
which  had  raged  with  the  greatest  fury  with  the  enemy's  van,  then  shifted 
towards  the  rear,  and  was  faintly  carried  on  by  the  crippled  ships  during  the 
ensuing  day.  A  detail  of  the  incidents  would  be  uninteresting:  but  it  is 
deserving  of  notice,  that  the  brave  captain  Trowbridge's  ship,  the  culloden, 
which  had  run  aground  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  was  now,  at 
length,  disengaged. — On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  tonnant  alone 
remained  on  the  scene  of  action :  and,  being  dismasted,  she  was  obliged  to 
strike  to  the  theseus  and  leander. — Such  was  the  event  of  a  battle,  the  most 
decisive  in  itself,  and  the  most  important  in  its  consequences,  of  any  upon 

record. 
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TCcord.  Of  the  whole  Freoch  fleet,  only  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  1798 
frigates  escaped.  Of  the  remainder,  nine  ships  of  the  line  were  taken,  two  ^  ▼  ' 
ships  and  a  frigate  were  burned,  and  one  was  sunk.* — The  fame  of  this 
victory,  being  instantly  carried  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  added  to  the  renown  of  British  valour  and  seamanship,  had  an 
immediate  influence  on  the  councils  of  several  of  its  states.  When  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Naples  saw  thai  the  French  navy  was  again  reduced  to  a  wreck; 
and  that  Buonaparte's  army  was  deprived  of  its  protection,  they  no  longer 
concealed  their  hostile  intentions;  the  emperor  of  Russia  was  encouraged 
by  it  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain  before  the  close 
of  this  year;  {| '  and  the  grand  seignior  no  longer  repressed  the  indignation 
which  he  had  felt  when  informed  that  the  French,  under  a  shew  of  friend- 
ship to  him,  were  preparing  to  supplant  him  in  his  sovereignty  in  Egypt, 
and,  with  a  view  of  restraining  their  progress,  he  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  court  of  Petersburg,  for  their  mutual  defence.f  ' 

In  the  autumn,  the  king  of  Naples,  witling  to  avail  himself  of  the  present 
weakness  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  an 
army  commanded  by  the  Austrian  general  Mack,  and  penetrated  into  the 
territories  of  the  Roman  republic;  ;j;  whilst  a  division  of  the  British  fleet 
made  a  diversion  in  his  favour  by  taking  possesion  of  Leghorn. 

This  movement  had  a  fatal  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  his  Sardinian 
majesty. — Warm  disputes  had  taken  place  between  the  French  garrison  in 
the  citadel  of  Turin  and  the  Piedmontese,  who  felt  with  indignation  the 
pusillanimity  of  their  sovereign:  but  the  weak,  disarmed  monarch  had 
given  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  the  great-  nation.  Yet  the  directory, 
nnpreswd  with  a  persuasion  of  his  enmity  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
injuries  they  had  done  him,  and  sensible  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
their  newly-established  power  in  Italy  should  he  resume  his  arms  and  join 
the  Austrians  and  Neapolitans,  resolved  to  prevent  such  an  event  by  at  once 
making  themselves  masters  of  Piedmont.  Unrestrained  by  the  antiquated. 
principle  of  public  faith,  they  compelled  the  king  to  renounce  the  exer- 
cise of  his  sovereign  power,  .j.  and,  ordering  his  subjects  to  obey  the  provi- 
sional 

I  Id  December.         t  December  S3.         ];  November  23.         4  December  9. 
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SPAIN. 

sionai  government  to  be  established  by  the  French  general,  to  repair  to 
"*the  island  of  Sardinia.  ■ 

The  events  of  this  short  campaign,  in  the  mean-time,  proved  very- 
disgraceful  to  the  Neapolitans. — Mack  had  possessed  himself  of  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  country.  But  as  soon  as  the  French  generals  had 
collected  their  forces,  they  advanced  to  the  encounter  in  defiance  of  their 
enemy's  great  superiority  of  number;  confident  that  their  own  superior 
prowess  would  more  than  compensate  this  disadvantage.  After  defeating 
his  detachments  in  several  actions,  generals  Macdonald  and  Mathieu,  attack- 
ing Mack  himself  in  his  intrenchments  near  Civita  Castellana,  gained  a 
complete  victory;  and,  having  taken  JOOO  of  his  men,  they  forced  him  to 
retire  to  Naples,  and  put  himself  on  -the  defensive  for  the  protectioo  of 
that  capital.^ 


SPAIN. 

Spain  was  now  in  that  distressed  and  abject  state  to  which  every  kingdom 
•*  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  reduced  which  sufiers  itself  to  be  degraded 
from  the  station  in  society  which  it  has  a  right  to  fill.  It  bad  lost  its 
strength  by  the  united  influence  of  despotism,  superstition,  and  an  influx 
of  wealth  without  industry.  A  consciousness  of  weakness,  and  a  diffidence 
in  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  had  induced  don  Ferdinand  to  submit  to  a 
treaty  which  made  him  subservient  to  a  power  which  he  detested :  and  he 
was  now  destined  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  own  pusillanimity  and  the 
demerit  of  those  predecessors  who  had  defvived  the  nation  t£  its  rights  and 
brought  the  kingdom  into  its  present  state  of  decrepitude.  Internal  diswn- 
ston  contributed  to  the  gloom  which  external  disgrace  had  dra«m  over  bia 
realms.  Whilst  the  French  government  was  making  him  an  unwilling  agent 
in  forwarding  ita  schemes  of  ambiti<Hi,  its  emissaries  were  coUinuany 
employed  in  propagating  republican  principles  in  Spain.  And  so  palpable 
were  the  defects  of  the  whole  system  of  government  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, 
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ITALY. GENEVA. 

fflastica!,  so  notorious  was  its  inconsistency  with  every  Idea  of  expediency 
or  utility,  that  it  needed  no  rhetoric  to  dispose  the  Spaniards  to  concur  in  ^ 
any  scheme  which  promised  to  redeem  them  from  their  degraded  condition, 
and  rrinstate  them  in  their  personal  rights  and  national  importance. — 
Had  the  French  republicans  conducted  themselves  with  moderation,  had 
they  exhibited  in  their  own  country  the  happy  effects  of  liberty,  had  they  : 
not,  on  the  contrary,  raised  the  indignation  of  mankind  by  their  outrages 
against  the  laws  and  rights  of  nations,  and  frightened  them  by  the  abuses  of 
power  which  they  committed  under  the  cover  of  republican  principles, 
the  revolutionary  doctrines  now  preached  by  their  emissaries  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  despots.  This  misconduct  on  their  part  has  checked  the 
progress  of  their  principles;  and  has  afforded  absolute  monarchs  a  season 
for  reflection,  and  for  introducing  such  salutary  reforms  as  may  save  their 
governments  from  destruction. — In  the  mean-time  the  catholic  king  trem- 
bled on  his. throne:  whilst  he  was  perpetually  alarmed  with  intelligence 
of  the  unquiet  state  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  he  was  constrained  to  merit 
the  forbearance  of  a  hateful  foreign  oppressor  by  an  abject  submission  to 
his  dictates.* 


Sbk  the  history  of  Kaples  and  the  Italian  States  blended  with  that  of      i-jqs 
France.  '■~-v~- 


GENEVA. 

Even  after  the  Genevese  were  constrained  to  submit  to  the  overruling 
power  of  France,  they  were  indulged  with  a  shadow  of  independency,  at  ^ 

the 

*     *'  Lei  no  man  despise  ihee,"  is  an  admonition  as  deserving  the  regard  of  a  politician  ai  of 
a  moralisr,  and  is  »  applicable  to  a  state  ai  it  is  to  an  individual.— Agreeably  with  the  sentiment 
conveyed  in  it,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  sovereign  or  a  government  which  renders  itself  deserving 
of  contempt  by  tti  base  or  pusillanimous  conduct  will  seldom  fail  to  have  its  deserts. 
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the  mercy  of  the  French  government,  till  that  state  should  think  proper  to 
deprive  them  of  it.  That  time  was  now  arrived.  The  partisans  of  France 
either  were,  or  feigned  to  be,  of  opinion,  that  this  small  state  would  be 
happier  and  more  flourishing  as  a  member  of  the  French  dominions  than 
in  the  enjoyment  of  its  present  ideal  independency,  which,  without  freedom 
of  action,  would  afford  them  a  source  of  intenul  distraction ;  without  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  would  perpetuate  those  evils  with  which  it  had  been 
alloyed.  So  prevalent  were  these  sentiments  that  when  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  treat  of  an  incorporation,  and  the  question  was  proposed  in 
the  general  assembly,  a  majority  of  3197  against  SUOi  appeared  in  favour 
of  the  union:  Geneva  was  then  dedared  by  the  supreme  council  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  French  republic,*!'  and  a  treaty  of  union  was  soon  after 
ratified  by  the  French  government. — Felix  Desportes,  the  French  commis- 
sioner, then,  placed  within  the  city,  at  the  desire  of  the  partisans  of  the 
union,  1300  men,  commanded  by  general  Gerard,  which  be  told  the 
directory,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  them,  "  were  sufficient  to  repress  the 
"  fury  of  the  brigands  who  threatened  to  destroy  the  friends  of  France."' 


PRUSSIA. 

It  was  now  the  grand  object  of  the  courts  of  London  and  Petersburg  to 
"^  prevail  on  his  Prussian  majesty  to  join  the  confederacy  which  his  father  had 
deserted.  His  determination  in  their  favour  was  to  render  the  present  pro- 
visional treaty  between  them  conclusive,  and  was  therefore  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  allied  cause.  But  Frederic  William,  whose  disposition 
appears  to  have  in  it  more  of  prudence  than  enterprise,  reflected  that  he 
came  to  the  throne  with  the  task,  incumbent  on  him  of  remedying  the 
financial  embarrassment  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  late  king's 
warlike  enterprises,  and  his  expen^ve  pleasures,  and  his  ease  in  suflTering 
his  favourites  to  enrich  themselves  by  pilfering  from  the  treasury.  .  This 
he  knew  was  to  be  done  only  by  strict  economy  and  perseverance  in 

pacific 

+     April  27. 
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pacific  councils.     Regarding  the  prosperity  of  his  own  realms,  therefore, 
more  than  the  general  welfare  or  the  interests  of  monarchy,  he  declined"* 
an  active  interference  in  the  contest;  preparing  to  take  the  dignified  part 
of  mediator  should  an  occasion  offer  itself,  and  peaceably  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  father's  poliefy  respecting  France.' 


Whatever  motives  had  induced  the  emperor  to  observe  a  neutrality  at 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  they  were  now  superseded  by  those  which  *- 
recommended  warlike  measures.  Such  had  been  the  unexampled  successes 
of  the  French  arms  that  the  terror  of  them  had  reached  the  remotest  parts 
of  Europe.  Those  powers  which  had  tamely  submitted  to  France  had 
convinced  the  world  by  their  example  that  submission,  without  conciliating 
the  friendship  of  that  tyrannical  state,  only  served  to  seal  their  disgrace.^ 
Agreeably  with  these  impressions,  Paul,  when  he  experienced  the  insolence 
of  the  French  government  and  was  informed  of  Buonaparte's  successful 
invasion  of  Egypt,  became  decidedly  hostile  to  that  state. — On  information 
that  the  executive  directory  had,  in  the  pride  which  prosperous  fortune 
inspired,  declared  "  that,  if  any  ship  be  suffered  to  pass  the  Sound  with 
"  English  commodities  on  board,  it  shall  he  considered  as  a  formal  decla- 
"  ration  of  war  against  the  French  nation,"  he  ordered  twenty-two  ships 
of  the  line  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  galleys  to  proceed  to  the  Sound,  to 
protect  trade  against  the  oppression  of  the  directory.  +  " 

Agreeably  with  the  same  principles,  when  the  knights  of  Malta,  indig- 
nant at  the  late  capitulation  consented  to  by  Hompesch,  their  grand  master, 
with  the  French  general,  offered  to  throw  themselves  under  his  protection, 
he  not  only  courteously  accepted  their  overtures,  and  was  elected  their 
grand  master,  but  gave  his  imperial  word  to  maintain  the  order  in  its 
institutions,  privileges,  and  honours,  and  to  employ  all  the  mean?  in  his 
power  for  its  re-establishment  in  the  respectable  state  which  it  had  held-J"" 

This 

+     May   15.  J     August  26. 
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TURKEY. 

This  was  followed  by  still  more  resolute  measures.  TowanU  the  close  of 
^  this  year,  II  a  provisional  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  by  the  emperor 
with  his  BritanDic  majesty,  by  which  Paul  engaged  to  send  45,ooo  meu, 
with  proper  artillery  into  the  field,  on  receiving  jf  .SS5,000  to  defray  the 
first  expences,  and  s6.ts,000  per  naonth,  after  his  troops  should  pass  the 
Russian  frontier.* 

Moreover,  when  the  Turkish  court  was  filled  with  consternation  at  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Egypt,  the  emperor  entered  into  a 
defensive  alliance  with  the  Porte,  whereby  they  reciprocally  guaranteed 
each  other's  possession8.f  "* 


TURKEY. 

The  grand  seigniori  who  was  sensible  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
''  friendship  of  France,  observed  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  present  contest  in 
Europe  as  long  as  he  was  suffered  to  remain  unmolested.  But  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  intrigues  of  the  French  agents  in  India,  and  of  the 
correspondent  movements  of  Buonaparte  in  Egypt,  regardless  of  the  first 
professions  by  which  the  French  government  would  have  deceived  hint 
while  their  forces  were  establishing  themselves  in  that  country,  and  cau- 
tioned by  the  fatal  effects  of  their  friendly  embraces  in  other  instances,  he 
adopted  measures  to  counteract  the  designs  of  a  power  whose  ambition 
threatened  destruction  to  his  empire.~-With  that  view  he  addressed  a 
friendly  letter  to  Tippoo  Sultan,];  acquainting  him  with  the  invasion  of 
Egypt;  declaring  his  resolution  to  employ  the  most  effectual  measures  to 
expel  the  invaders;  admonishing  the  Indian  prince  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him  from  the  intrigues,  the  treachery,  and  deceit  of  the  French; 
and  informing  him  of  the  friendship  now  subsisting  between  himself  and 
the  British  government,  and  their  intentions  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  die 
excesses  of  a  nation  which  coo^dered  all  thrones,  and  every  system  of 
civil  order  and  religious  faith,  as  the  sport  of  their  boundless  ambition.* 

Actu^ed 

-  II     December  18.  t    December  B3.  J     September  aa. 
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Actuated  by  tbe  same  principles  and  petntasions,  when  the  SpanuAi  embas- 
sador, as  if  in  testimony  of  his  sovereign's  subserviency  to  France,  united 
with  the  French  ambassador  in  his  endeavours  to  prevail  on  the  sultan 
to  promote,  or  to  acquiesce  in,  the  enterprises  of  the  French  in  Egypt, 
the  reis  efiendi,  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  Ottoman  emperor  in  whose 
name  he  spoke,  replied  to  htm,  *'  I  am  sorry  to  find  the  king  of  Spain 
"  become  the  tool  of  men  who  murdered  his  family  and'  shake  a  sabre 
"  over  his  own  head."— The  French  envoy  was  then  sent,  as  an  hostage, 
to  the  seven  towers^  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  ordered  to  leave  Con- 
stantinople. ** 

These  manifestations  of  the  line  of  policy  which  the  sultan  meant  to 
pursue  were  followed  by  more  resolute  measures  and  more  vigorous  exer- 
tions towards  the  close  of  this  year,  when  the  signal  victory  gained  by 
admiral  Nelson  reanimated  the  enemies  of  France. — Selim  then  concluded 
8  treaty  with  the  emperor  of  Bnsda  for  their  mutual  defence.f  and, 
declaring  his  indignation  at  the  proceedings  of  the  French  government, 
made  active  preparations  for  war.' 


EAST  INDIES. 

Ths  secret  intrigues  which  Tippoo  Sultan  had  carried  on  with  the 
representatives  of  the  French  government  in  the  East  were  disclosed  by  ^ 
a  proclamajion  which  general  Malartic,  govemoi^general  of  (he  isles  of 
France,  issued  at  the  opening  of  this  year.J — This  act  of  state,  the  preci- 
pitate publication  of  which,  at  diis  time,  implies  either  an  ill-judged  zeal 
in  the  sultan's  cause,  or  a  desire  to  promote  tbe  interests  of  the  French 
Tepoblic  at  tbe  expence  of  that  prince,  by  embroiling  Great  Britain  in  a 
war  with  hnn,  was  intended  to  m^e  the  people  of  the  French  islands 
acquainted  with  the  result  of  the  negotiations  wiA  the  Mysorean  monarch, 
and  to  invite  them  to  join  his  standard.  "  The  prince,"  he  says,  "  desires 
"  to  form  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  French,  and  proposes 

"  to 

+     December  %^  J    Jinuuy  30. 
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"  to  maintain  at  his  charge,  as  long  as  the  war  shall  last  in  India^  the 
"  troops  which  may  be  sent  to  him.  He  proposes  to  furnish  every  neces- 
"  sary  for  carrying  on  the  war,  wine  and  brandy  excepted,  with  which  he 
"  is  wholly  unprovided."  After  speaking  of  the  accommodations  which 
Tippoo  engaged  to  find  them,  "  in  a  word,"  he  says,  "  the  sultan  only 
"  waits  the  moment  when  the  French  shall  come  to  his  assistance,  to 
"  declare  war  against  the  English,  whom  he  ardently  desires  to  expel  from 
"  India." — He  then  informs  them  that  it  was  impossible  for  htm  to  reduce 
the  regular  regiments,  then  under  his  command,  and  warmly  invites  the 
citizens,  and  free  citizens  of  colour,  to  enroll  themselves,  to  serve  under 
the  banners  of  Tippoo  Sultan.* 

The  affairs  of  the  East  were  in  this  critical  state,  when  lord  Momington, 
afterwards  created  marquis  of  Wellesley,  arrived  at  Calcutta,  to  take  on 
him  the  chief  government;  f*  a  nobleman  whose  experience  in  all  the 
business  of  the  civil  and  political  departments  qualified  him  for  a  station 
which  had  been  so  worthily  filled  by  the  marquis  of  ComwalUs. 

The  governor  was  officially  informed  of  Malartic's  proclamation  by  lord 
Macartney,  at  the  Cape.  This  left  him  no  longer  any  doubt  respecting 
the.  hostile  designs  of  Tippoo  Sultan:  and  the  movements  of  Zemaun 
Sh&h  gave  him  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  was  to  concur  in  the  execution 
of  them.  Moreover,  he  had  received  intelligence  that  a  strong  fleet  was 
fitting  out  at  Tonlon,  which,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  destined  to  co- 
operate, in  some  way  or  other,  with  these  confederates. — Whilst  he  was 
contemplating  these  complicated  dangers,  and  concerting  with  his  council 
the  means  of  averting  them,  his  distress  was  heightened  by  intelligence 
from  Madras  that  the  forces  on  that  establishment  were  so  dispersed  that 
it  would  require  several  months  to  assemble  and  equip  them. 

Debarred  from  practising  that  promptitude  which  is  often  decisive  of  the 
event  of  military  enterprises,  he  had  recouise  to  expedients,  to  embarrass  the 
measures  of  his  enemies,  and,  if  possible,  to  deprive  them  of  a  part  of  the 
resources  on  which  they  relied. — He  knew  that  they  depended  on  effecting 
a  revolution  in  the  Nizam's  councils,  and  making  that  state  subservient  to 
their  views,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  body  of  troops  commanded  by 

monsieur 

+     May  18. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

monsieur  Peroti.  Therefore,  while  the  Madras  government  were  expe- 
diting his  orders  for  assembling  an  army  at  Vellore,  he  dispatched  +000  *" 
men  to  Hyderabad;  which  executed  his  orders  with  so  much  address,  that 
the  French  corps  was  completely  surrounded  and  disarmed  without  blood- 
shed or  tumult,!  and  eooo  Bnti^  troops  were  substituted  for  them. — Thus 
auspiciously  were  our  movements  on  this  important  scene  of  action  com- 
menced, with  an  exploit  that  deprived  Tippoo  of  a  body  of  forces  from 
which  he  expected  essential  service  in  his  meditated  invasion  of  the  Cai^ 
natic.  * — ^Nor  was  this  the  only  event  that  cheered  the  spirits  of  the  British 
partisans.  While  they  were  congratulating  themselves  on  it,  the  cloud 
which  was  rising  in  the  Mediterranean  was  happily  dispersed  by  the  signal 
victory  which  admiral  Nelson  obtained  over  the  French  fleet  off  the  Nile,t 
intelligence  of  which  arrived  in  Indh  before  the  close  of  the  present 
year. 


WEST  INDIES. 

Bravery  and  discipline  could  no  longer  enable  the  British  forces,  now 
reduced  to  a  mere  band  of  men,  to  maintain  their  ground  against  a  strong  *" 
army  of  French  troops  and  Indians,  under  general  Toussaint,*  now  com- 
mander 
I    October  SI.  t    August  t. 

•     Wood'*  Review.  11. 

*  "  Touuaint  Louverture  wai  a  nesroe,  i  native  of  St.  Domingo.  He  was  bom  s  ilave. 
**  Hii  muier,  •  rich  pluter,  carried  him  to  France,  when  young,  where  he  remained  for  toraa 
"  time.  As  be  discovered  early  a  good  understanding,  more  attention  was  piid  to  his  education 
**  than  usual.  He  reiuTned  to  St.  Domingo,  where  he  still  continued  a  slave,  till  iIk  troubles 
**  commenced.  Amidst  tbe  event*  of  the  revolution,  Toussaint  discovered  hi*  talents,  on  many 
**  occasioiu.  At  last  he  was  chosen  by  his  brethren,  commander  of  a  black  army,  consisting  of  , 
"  100,000  men,  accustomed  to  the  climate,  and,  by  this  time,  tiot  a  little  inured  to  war.  To 
"  the  talents  of  a  general  and  politician,  Toussaint  joins  more  valuable  qualities,  moderation, 
"  graijiude,  and  humanity ;  of  which,  the  following  anecdotes  are  proofs.  Although  he  was  really 
**  absolute  monarch  of  St.  Domingo,  yet  he  concluded  the  treaty  with  general  MaitUnd,  not  as 
'*  an  independent  chief,  but  in  the  name  of  the  French  republic:  and,  although  he  was  untter  no 
"  control,  or  superior  authority,  be  desired  to  be  considered  a  citiaen  of  France,  and  only 
**  wished  to  be  reeognited  (appointed)  by  tbe  directory,  to  the  command  which  be  had  already 
*'  obuined, 

**  During 
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niander  in  chief,  whose  character  we  shall  soon  be  made  acquainted  with 
"*  fay  his  exploits  against  the  arms  of  France. — After  repeated  encounters,  in 
which  they  were  generally  overpowered  by  the  infinite  superiority  of  their 
enemy's  numbers,  general  Maitland,  by  treaty  between  himself  and 
Toussaint,  +  agreed  to  evacuate  St.  Domingo,  and  to  leave  the  works  then 
in  possesion  of  the  English  in  perfect  order,  on  condition  that  the  French 
general  should  guarantee  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  the  inhabitants 
who  might  choose  to  remain.* 

A  field  was  now  opened  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Toussaint;  who  wag 
endowed  with  the  talents  of  a  soldier,  and  was  actuated  by  those  feelings  of 
patriotism,  and  that  high  sense  of  natural  right,  which  the  ruling  powers  in 
France  professed. — ^He  was  seoable  of  the  ascendency  which  he  enjoyed 
among  the  negroes,  and  was  determined  to  deliver  them  from  oppression. 
This,  however,  he  was  desirous  to  accomplish  without  violence,  and  wished 
only  to  be  coo^dered  as  a  citizen  of  France,  and  to  be  continued  in  the 
command  by  the  appointment  of  the  French  government.  ^ 
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Thb  displeasure  which  the  French  government  felt  on  account  of  the 
^  determination  of  the  American  states  to  neutrality,  which  was  considered 
as  friendly  to  Great  Britain,  was  evinced  by  a  decree  published  at  the 
opening  of  this  year,  to  enforce  that  of  ITde,  ordaining  "  that  aU  ships 
"  having  for  their  cargoes  any  English  merchandise  shall  be  held  lawful 
"  prizes,  whoever  be  the  proprietor  of  the  merchandise;  which  shall  be 
"  held  contraband   from   the   single  circumstance   of  their  coming   from 

"  England 

"  Puring  iRe  disiurbsnces,  his  mailer  reiired  lo  ihe  continent  of  America;  and  Toussaint 
"  remitied  lo  bint  as  often  as  possible,  ihe  produce  of  bis  estates.  As  these  did  not  arrive  regu- 
"  larly,  his  master  returned  to  St.  Domingo,  and,  at  the  evacuation,  was  about  to  accompany 
"  general  Haiilind  to  Jamaica,  when  Toussaint  sent  for  bim,  and  gave  hi:3  all  his  properly,  and 
"  negroes,  and  shewed  him  the  affection  of  a  child,  as  he  had  formerly  received  from  him  the 
"  care  and  attention  of  a  real  faiber," — Annual  Rtgittcr.  149. 

f     In  May. 

•    Ann.  Regist.  S48.  *     idem.  £48.  9, 
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"  England  or  any  of  its  foreign  settlements."  '---Moreover,  as  a  tesfiraony 
of  their  inveterate  malice  towards  England,  "  they  enacted  that  the  harbours 
''  of  France  should  be  ^ut  against  all  ships  except  in  case  of  extreme 
"  distress,  which  had  touched  at  any  English  port,  and  that  neutral  sailors 
"  found  on  board  Engli^  vessels  should  be  put  to  death." 

The  American  government,  in  the  mean-time,  steadily  pursuing  their 
pacific  principles,  dispatched  Mr.  Pinckney  as  their  envoy  to  Paris  in  the 
late  year,  _to  effect  an  amicable  accommodation  of  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  them. — And  when  an  audience  was  refused  him  by  the  ministry, 
the  president,  supposing  that  his  repulse  might  have  been  occasioned  by 
personal  dislike,  dispatched  two  envoys  extraordinary  to  join  him  in  his 
negotiations.  But  the  result  proved  that  his  conjectures  were  erroneous. — 
We  have  witnessed  in  many  instances  the  marauding  practices  of  the  French 
government.  But  this  negotiation  proved  to  all  the  world  that,  together 
with  the  most  notorious  rapacity,  it  was  disgraced  with  the  most  profligate 
venality  and  corruption. — After  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  an 
audience  of  the  directory,  the  difficulty  of  which  was  studiously  enhanced 
by  an  affectation  that  they  had  taken  offence  at  some  passages  in  the  late 
president's  parting  address  to  the  congress,  the  mystery  was  developed  by 
one  of  the  secret  agents  employed  by  Talleyrand  to  negotiate  between  him 
and  the  American  envoys. — On  his  signifying  that  he  could  suggest  a 
means  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  directory,  and  his  being  desired  by 
Mr.  Pinckney  to  communicate  it,  he  replied  "  that  the  directory,  and 
"  particularly  two  of  the  members  of  it,  were  exceedingly  irritated  at 
"  some  passages  in  the  president's  speech,  and  desired  that  they  should  be 
"  softened;  and  that  this  step  would  be  necessary  previous  to  our  recep- 
"  tion;  that,  beside  this,  a  sum  of  money  was  required  for  the  pocket  of 
"  the  directory  and  ministers,  which  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  M. 
"  Talleyrand,  and  that  a  loan  would  also  be  insisted  on." '  Upon  further 
explanation  it  was  declared  that  the  sum  required  for  the  ministers  was 
IS,000,000  livres,  about  ^.so.ooo:  and  that  the  loan  required  was 
jf.],sss,000.  for  which  the  French  government  proposed  to  give 
16,000,000  of  Dutcfi  rescriptions  at  par,  which  the  Dutch,  after  the  peace, 
would  certainly  repay,  with  an  interest  of  five  per  cent.** 

The 

*     Add.  Reg.  942.  ■<     Stale  Papers.  s8i.  *    Idem.  307. 

4     In  one  of  (be  conferences  with  Tallcynnd't  agent,  the  latter,  after  speaking  of  the  resent- 
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The  requisition  of  the  loan  was  aftenvards  made  and  earnestly  insisted 
on  by  Talleyrand  himself  in  the  repeated  conferences  held  by  him  with 
the  American  ministers.  In  reply  to  which  they  objected,  among  other 
reasons  for  declining  compliance^  that  to  lend  a  large  sum  for  the  carrying 
on  the  war  was  inconsistent  with  the  neutrality  which  the  states  professed. 
— When  they  still  declared  their  incompetency  to  consent  to  such  requisi- 
ttonsj  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Mr.  Gerry  should  remain  in  France,  and 
Mr.  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Marshall  should  return  to  America  and  consult  their 
government  upon  the  subject  of  their  negotiations. 

On  their  arrival^  the  president  laid  the  purport  of  their  conferences  with 
the  French  minister,  together  with  the  late  decree  of  the  French  govern- 
ment respecting  their  trade,  before  the  congress,  f  with  an  expression  of  just 
indignation  at  the  treatment  which  their  ministers  had  received  in  France 
and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  French  government,  in  which  he  was  joined 
by  the  assembly.' — Resolutions  were  then  passed,  to  adopt  the  most  eSec- 
tual  means  for  the  preservation  of  that  independency,  of  which  France  had 
discovered  a  disposition  to  deprive  them.  Being  forced  by  this  insolence 
to  abandon  the  pacific  councils  which  they  had  hitherto  strictly  adhered  to, 
they  instantly  gave  orders  for  the  equipment  of  vessels  of  war  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  trade,  and  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  marine 
force  as  might  render  the  American  flag  respected.  ■ — Orders  were  also 
given  for  an  augmentation  of  the  military  establishment.  And  we  find  the 
venerable  Washington  once  more  consenting  to  leave  his  retirement,  and 
to  take  on  him  the  command  of  their  forces:  "  In  a  moment  like  the 
"-.present,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to  the  congress,  "  when  every  thing  we  hold 

"  dear 

ment  felt  by  the  French  government,  and  the  niMioer  of  removing  it,  "  But,"  continue]  he,  "  gen- 
*'  tlemen,  I  will  not  diiguiu  from  you,  ihat,  ihii  Miiifaction  being  made,  the  essential  put  of  the 
_  "  ireaty  remaini  lo  be  adjiuied:  '  ilfaut  dt  t'argent — il/aut  itau-coup  d'argent: — you  must  pay 
"  money ;  you  muii  pay  a  great  deal  of  money.'  He  spoke  much  of  the  force,  the  honour,  and 
"  the  jealous  republican  pride  of  France;  and  represenied  to  ui  iirongly  the  advantage)  which  we 
'f  should  derive  from  the  neutrality  ihui  to  be  purchased.  He  said,  that  the  receipt  of  the  money 
"  might  be  so  disguised  ai  to  prevent  its  being  considered  as  a  breach  of  neutrality  by  England: 
"  and  thui  save  us  from  being  embroiled  with  ihii  power.  Concerning  the  twelve  hundred  ihou- 
"  sand  livres,  little  was  said ;  that  being  completely  undentood,  on  all  sides,  lo  be  required  for  the 
"  ofticeri  of  government,  and  therefore  needing  no  farther  evplanaiion.  These  proposiiious,  he 
'*  said,  were  considered  as  the  admitted  baiii  of  the  proposed  treaty. "-.-jjnnitd/  RtgisUr,  Statt 
Paper.  t»i. 

t     June  Bi. 
'    Idem.  309.  16.  >    Annual  Register.  246. 
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"  dear  and  sacred  is  so  seriously  threateoed,  I  have  finally  determined  to 
"  accept  the  command  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  with 
"  the  resei^e  only  that  I  shall  not  be  called  into  the  field>  till  the  army  is 
"  in  a  situation  to  require  my  presence."* 

When  these  transactions  were  made  public,  all  Europe  was  filled  with 
astonishment  at  the  disclosure  of  such  a  scene  of  venality  in  the  French 
cabinet. — Talleyrand,  after  some  delay,  published  his  defence;  in  which  he 
attempts  to  refute  the  charge — calling  it  "  a  deplorable  monument  of 
"  credulity  and  contradictions."' — It  rests  with  the  reader  to  make  his 
choice  between  the  representations  of  three  American  ministers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  monsieur  Talleyrand  on  the  other,  >vho  must  either 
deny  the  charge,  or  be  branded  with  eternal  infamy. 


GREAT 
State  Fapen.3it.  ^    Annuri  RejUwr.  B47. 
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IT  had  long  since  been  observed  and  lamented  that  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  owing  to  deep-rooted  evils  ari^ng  from  religious  tenets,  from 
social  habits^  and  political,  circumstances,  had  not  kept  pace  with  other 
countries  in  those  agricultural  improvements,  that  advancement  in  com- 
mercial wealth,  and  that  civilization  and  refinement  of  manners,  which  are 
essential  to  national  prosperity.  And  it  was  now  seen  that  our  enemies, 
availing  themselves  of  the  wretchedness  and  discontent  originating  in  these 
causes,  were  labouring,  by  secret  artifice  and  open  force,  to  effect  a  sepa- 
ration of  Ireland  from  the  British  crown;  '  well-knowing  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  such  a  country  could  not  maintain  its  indepen- 
dency, and  that,  if  disunited  from  Great  Britain,  it  must  become  dependent 
on  France.  This  had  been  evinced  not  only  in  the  insurrection  which  had 
taken  place  here  in  the  late  year,  but  in  the  intrigues  which  had  been 
carried  on  with  our  enemy  by  the  disaffected  in  different  parts  of  the 
British  dominions. — As  the  best  preparation  for  a  gradual  removal  of  these 
evils,  and- the  most  effectual  mean-  for  strengthening  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, it  was  now  proposed  to  render  the  empire  more  entire  and  compact 
by  an  union  of  the  British  kingdoms,  on  the  broad  basis  of  an  equality 
of  interests,  an  equality  of  privileges,  and  a  unity  of  power. 

This  was  brought  forward  by  a  message  from  his  majesty  to  the  two 
houses;  in  which,  after  adverting  to  the  unremitting  industry  with  which 
our  enemies  persevered  in  their  avowed  design  of  accomplishing  the 
separation   of  Ireland    from    this    kingdom,   he    recommends  it    to  the 

legislative 
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legislative  bodies  "  to  provide  in  the  manner  which  they  shall  judge  most 
"  expedient  for  settling  such  a  complete  and  final  adjustment  as  may  best 
"  tend  to  improve  and  perpetuate  a  connexion  essential  to  their  common 
"  security,  and  to  augment  and  consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and 
"  resources  of  the  British  empire."' — Mr.  Dundasi,  as  secretary  of  state, 
having  laid  several  papers  before  the  legislature  relative  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  certain  societies  in  Ireland  and  the  rebellion  in  that  country, 
then  moved  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,t  importing  that  the  house  would 
proceed,  with  all  due  dispatch,  to  a  consideration  of  this  important 
subject. 

In  the  warm  debate  which  ensued,  Mr.  Sheridan  delivered,  with  his  usual 
animation,  his  reasons  for  oppoung  the  measure.  He  deprecated  it  as  a 
measure  which,  he  was  confident,  his  countrymen  would  disapprove  as 
inconsistent  with  their  independency — as  an  union  which  must  be  accom- 
plished by  surprise,  fraud,  corruption,  and  intimidation,  and  which  would 
place  the  Irish  nation  in  a  woise  condition  than  they  were  before.  He 
asserted  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  was  independent;  that  there  was  no 
power  wliatever  competent  to  make  laws  for  that  country. — He  opposed  it, 
he  said,  as  an  infraction  and  violation  of  the  acknowledged  independence 
of  Irish  legislation;  because  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  union  could  not 
prevent  the  separation  of  that  country  by  France;  and  because  it  was  not 
possible,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  that  the  people  could  declare  and 
act  upon  their  genuine  sentiments.  Upon  these  grounds  he  moved  an 
amendment,  imploring  his  majesty  "  not  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  those 
<'  who  shall  advise  or  promote  such  a  measure  at  the  present  crisis,  and 
''  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  empire." '' 

The  premier,  in  answer  to  these  objections,  maintained  the  competency 
of  the  legislatures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  sanction  the  proposed 
incorporation;  and  adduced  the  precedent  which  the  Scottish  union 
afforded. — He  vindicated  the  government  from  the  charge  of  accom- 
plishing the  measure  by  surprise,  by  saying  thata  proper  interval  would  be 
allowed  before  they  took  the  sense  of  parliament  upon  the  subject. — 
He  recommended  the  union   as  the  most  effectual  means  for  reclaiming 

Ireland 
+    January  sa. 

•    State  Fapen.  £07.  ap.  Ann,  Regiit.  ^    Ann.  Aegiu.  so4* 
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Ireland  from  its  deplorable  state  of  distraction,  and  misery.  "  The  evils 
■*"  with  which  Ireland  was  afflicted,"  he  said,  "  lay  deep  in  the  diuation  of 
"  the  country.  They  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
"  to  the  slate  of  society,  to  the  habits  of  the  people  at  large,  to  the  unequal 
"  distribution  of  property,  to  the  want  of  civilized  intercourse,  to  the 
"  jaring  discord  of  party,  and,  above  all,  to  the  prejudices  of  religious 
"  secfe.  This  deplorable  situation  of  the  country  was  not  to  be  remedied  by 
"  any  act  of  the  Irish  parliament,  but  by  gradual,  sober,  and  dispassionate 
'f  improvement  and  civilization;  by  the  circulation  of  capital;  by  the  social 
"  intercourse  naturally  arising  from  commerce;  by  the  diffusion  of  social 
"  habits;  by  the  dissemination  of  liberal  sentiment;  by  removing  party 
"  distractions;  by  suppressing  factious  associations;  by  allaying  hereditary 
"  feuds  between  two  nations  subsisting  in  the  same  island;  and  by  the 
"  extinction  of  religious  prejudices.  For  such  remedies  we  must  look  to 
"  the  provisions  of  an  independent  legislature,  removed  from  the  seat 
"  of  the  complicated  disease;  which  should  not  be  partial  to  either  party, 
"  but  the  fair  arbiter  and  kind  parent  of  both;  which  should  not  be  liable 
"  to  local  influence,  nor  subject  to  popular  incitement;  and  which  should 
"  be  fully  competent  to  make  head  against  (he  lawless  inroads  of  destruc- 
"  tive  innovation  and  anarchy."— The  complicated  grievances  and  defects 
in  the  state  of  the  country  he  ascribed  to  the  imperfection  of  the. Irish 
constitution.  "  With  respect  to  the  confinement  of  property  in  a  few 
"  hands,  the  extraordinary  disparity  of  rank,  and  the  scanty  means  of  social 
"improvement,  all  contributing  to  misery  in  one  extreme  and  oppres- 
"  sion  in  the  other,  how  could  these  grievances  be  remedied  but  by  a 
"  closer  connexion  with  Great  Britain?  The  situation  of  Ireland  must  also 
"  be  remedied  by  an  influx  of  capital  and  the  circulation  of  wealth:  and 
"  whence  were  these  to  be  supplied,  but  by  assimilating  it  with  Great 
"  Britain?  He  did  not  merely  say,  let  Ireland  be  united;  but,  let  her  be 
"  blended  with  us,  let  her  partake  of  every  solid  benefit,  of  every  eminent 
"  advantage  that  could  result  from  such  incorporation."' 

On  the  day  appointed  for  further  deliberations  on  this  measure,  |  Mr. 
Pitt  said,   "  that  when  he  proposed  it  to  the  house  the  last  time,  in  order 

"  to 

t     January  31. 
'    Annual  Regitter.  act. 
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"  to  6x  the  present  day  for  its  further,  consideration,  he  indulged  a  hope 
"  that  the  result  of  a  similar  commtinication  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
**  would  have  opened  a  more  favourable  prospect,  than  at  present  existed, 
"■  of  its  speedy  accomplishment.  But  while  he  admitted  and  respected  the 
"  nghls  of  the  parliament  of -Ireland,  he  felt  that,  as.  a  member  of  the 
^  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  he  also  had  a  right  to  exercise  and  a  duty 
**  to  perform.  That  duty  was  to  -express,  as  distinctly  as  he  could,  the 
"  general  nature  and  outline  of  the  plan  which,  in  his  conscience,  he 
"  thought' would  tend,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  ensure  the  safety  and 
"  happiness  of  both  kingdoms.  If  parliament,  after  full  explanation  and 
"mature  deliberation,  should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  he  would  propose 
**  that  its  determination  should  remain  recorded  as  that  by  which  the  par- 
"  liament  of  Great  Britain  was  ready  to  abide;  leaving  to  the  legislature 
"  of  Ireland  to  reject  ot  adopt  it  hereafter  upon  a  full  coD»deration  of 
"  tiie  measure."* 

The  prethier  then  laid  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  iticorpora'tion  before 
the  commons  in  the  form  of  eight  resolutions,  the  merits  of  which  were 
repeatedly  and  elaborately  discussed  in  both  houses.-r-J[ji  the  lower  house, 
Mr.  Dundas  made  an  ample  display  of  the  benefits  which  might  be  expected 
to  arise  from  the  proposed  union,  adding  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  Scots,  and  the  amelioration  of  their  social  condition,  in 
support  of  his  argument.  "  It  has  been  triumphantly  asked,"  said  he. 
"  why  not  give  all  these  advantages  to  Iileland  vnthout  an  union." — 
"  Without  an  incorporating  union,"  he  replied,  "  they  would  be  of  no 
"  avail:  for  the  strength  and  resources  of  both  countries  must  be  consoli- 
"  dated,  in  order  to  enable  Ireland  to  'reap  the  full  advantage  from  such 
"  concessions.  It  is  from  confidence  in  the  strength  of  government  alone 
''  that  a  communication  of  capital  and  other  advantages  can  arise.  In 
"  addition  to  this  it  might  be  observed,  that  the  English  government  could 
"  not,  consistently  with  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  Briti^  fellow-sul^ects, 
"  make  such  concessions  to  Ireland  under  its  present  constitution  and 
"  separate  legislature.  Concessions  of  such  a  nature  could  not  be  safely 
"  granted  until  an  imperial  parliament  possessed  the  control  over  the 

"  resources 
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"  resources  of  the  empire  at  large,  aod  the  power  of  api^jing  theirt-  ti» 
"  imperial   purposes."' 

In  the  house  of  lords,  the  marquis  of  Lansdovme,  among  others  whose- 
extendve  property  interested  them  deeply  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  gave 
his  approbation  to  the  measure.  "  He  had  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "  but  that 
"  both  the  landed  and  commercial  -interest  would  be  benefited  by  an 
**  union,  not  only  in  some  local  respects,  but  on  a  general  scale."' — ^The 
measure  wa&  opposed  by  the  lords  Moira  and  Holland.  But  the  marqui» 
«f  Townshend.  the  lord  Hobart,  the  earls  of  Klnnoull,  Cariiste,  Westmore- 
land, and  other  peers  spoke  in  support  of  it.  Among  tfaea^  was  dke  bishop^ 
of  Landaff;  who  closed  his  harangue  with  these  remarkable  words.  "  ( 
"  foresee,"  said  he,  "  the  time  when,  if  this  union  take  place,  the  whole 
"  state  of  Ireland  will  be  changed.  Hie  overfiowiugs  of  Briti^  capiuV 
'f  wiH,  on  a  peace,  instead  of  finding  its  way  into  France  or  America,  settle 
"  in  Ireland.  It  will,  in  time,  convert  the  bo^  of  that  country  into  com- 
"  fields;  it  will  cover  its  barren  mountains  with  forests;  it  mil  dig  its 
**'  mines,  cut  its  canals,  erect  its  fabricks,  explore  new  channels  of  commeice 
f  and  improve  the  old  ones;  in  a  word,  by  supplying  labour,  it,  will. render; 
'f'  the  people  industriously  eDlij^tened,  contented,  and  happy." — This  pro- 
phecy,, if  considered  barely  as  posnbte,.  must  have  cheered  the  spirits  of 
every  friend  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  two  kingdoms:  and  it  must 
have  derived  weight  with  the  audience  from  the  veneraU.^  chajc&cter,  the 
extensive  information,  and  enlarged  mind  of  the  f^ieaker. 
'  The  result  of  the  delihcratioos  on  this  interesting  sulyect  was  a  joint 
addressj  |  assuring  bis  majesty  "  that  the  two  houses  had  proceeded,  with  the 
'<.  utmost  attention,  to  a  consideration  of  the  important-  objects  reeom-- 
"  mended  in  his  gracious  message."' 

In  the  intervals  of  the  deliberations  on  this  measure  of .  govejminent> 
other  aflbirs  had.  been  discussed  by  the  kgidature,  and  m^tsure^  were 
adopted  respecting  them.— J^rovisioa  was  made  for  raising  supplie» adequate 
to  the  expenditijre.^— The  a^iis  of  the  East  India  company  underwent  a 
review;  particularly  what  related  to  the  expenditure  <^  the  company  and 
the  state  of  i|s  accounts,^ — And  various  methods,  were  aduppted  for  provid- 
ing 

H     In  Aprit. 
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ing  for  the  national  defence;  "by  ah  angmentation  of  the  suppllmental 
militia  and  volunteer  «otps,  to  enable  government  to  employ  the  reguW"" 
troops  in  Ireland,  ier  on  foreign  service.— Moreover,  that  the  war  might  be 
ptosttoted  with  faici«ased  vigour,  a  treaty  of  alliance  had  been  entered 
into  Hfith  rirt!  Rfls^n  etftperor,  at  the  close  of  the  late  year^  +  by  which 
the  CQirtiacting  parties  proposed  to  employ  all  their  endeavoura  to  indilce 
<he'khig  of  Prussia  to  take  an  EKtive  part  in  the  war  against  the  common 
oMiny.— His  imperial  ifiajetrry  engaged  to  setid  45,000  men,  infantry  and 
cavdry,  into  thi  field,  with  the  necessary  artillery.  And  to  convince  the 
Prusnan  monarch  that  those  copious  sources  were  not  exhausted  which 
had  SD  often  watered  the  aHd,  absorbent. sands  ^ri* 'Brandenburg,  he  was 
invited  to  rejoin  the  confederacy  against  France  by  the  liberality  of  th* 
Bdi^sh  gwvftrnnient  iti  Us  pecuniary  supplies.  By  this  treaty  his  Britannic 
majesty  ehgaged  to  pay  the  emperor,  for  the  first  and  iiiost  urgent 
•KpenctiiB,  the  sum  of  ^.^Cj.ooO;  and  also  a  subsidy  of  i£.73,ooo  a  month, 
tD  be  computed  from  The  day  on  which  the  troops  should  pass  the  RussiilV 
lirontier.  The  contracting  parties  also  engaged  not  to  make  either  peach 
or  umistice  without  including  each  other>  and  without  concerting  with 
each  -other.* 

For  an  «ecdutit  0f'  the  events  of  this  compficated  campaign,  on  the 
omtinent  and -in  Egy^t,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  these 
measures  of  the  British  government,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  history 
of  Fvmoe," where' the  transactions  of  the  belligerent  powers,  particularly 
at  die  congteBs  at  Raatadt,  and  the  operations  of  their  armies  at  the  diffe- 
rent seats  of  war,  are  brought  together  in  one  point  of  view.  But  diere 
is  one  Expedition  which  is  connected  with  these  only  as  it  made  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  allied  armies  in  other  qnuters,  and  is  more  essentially  a 
part  of  the  English  history. — The  Dutch  provinces  had  been  overpowered 
by  Pichegru's  army,  in  1794,  through  the  Prussian  mcmarch's  base  deser-< 
don  <^  the  confederate  £au8e,  and  the  ^evalence  of  a  party  in  the  atateif 
which  had  been  long  hbouring  to  undermine  the  BritUh  interests,  and  to 
convince  thd  nation  of  the  vast  advantages  which  they  would  derive  from 
an  alliance  with  France.     They  had  been  gratified  by  their  conqueror  with 

a  shew 

t     Decaqibcr  18.   1798. 
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a  shew  of  independency;  because  it  was  thougbt  that  this  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  French  republic  than  an  tncorporatio'n  with  it.  But. 
instead  of  the  promised  benefits,  they  had  experienced  nothing  but  the 
most  arbitrary  demeanour  and  enormous  exactions  fronf  thc»r  pretended 
friends.  It  was  presumed  that  their  eyes  were  now  opened  tO'  their  true 
-Interests,  by  observation  as  well  as  experience;  and  that  they  would-gladly 
unite  in  delivering  themselves  from  this  miserable  thraldom.— Uptw  that 
presumption,  chiefly,  a  plan  was  concerted,  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  Petersburg,  for  a  joint  expedition  to  deprive  the  French  of  their 
ascendency  in  Holland,  and  enable  the  friends  to  the  allied  cause  to  ditelare 
themselves;  an  achievement  by  which  a  very  valuable  acquisition  wotild' 
be  made  to  the  coalition. 

With' a  view  to  the  attainment  of  these  objectai,  admiral  Mitdiel  sailed 
with  a  squadron  from  Deal,-)*  on  board  of  which  was  die'  Srst  division'ofi 
the  Briti^  forces,  consisting  of  i  s,ooo  men,  commanded  by .  sir  Ralph) 
Abercrombie,  to  join  admiral  Duncan,  who  was  instructed  to'  co-op^vte :  in 
the  enterprise. 

Their  descent  was  made  at  the  Helder  P<HQt,  which  foMu  one  ^ft  ofi 
that  mouth  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  opposite  to  which  is  the  Texel  K\M\i.  J  They 
were  vigorously  opposed  by  a  strong  body  of  Frejich  foceefe  'Bu«-  the 
Briti^  troops  behaved  with  great  firmness;  and  the  landing  was :e0e(ited 
with  the  loss  of  500  men,  under  cover  of  admiral  Duncan''s  ^cetr^The- 
French  garrison  being  withdrawn  from  Helder,  a  detaichment  was.aeat  to 
take  possession  of  that  fortress:  and  one  of;  the  chief  objects  of  ijte 
expedition  was  accomplished  in  consequence  of  this  'success,  by  the  surren- 
der of  the  Dutch  fleet,  consisting  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  and  some 
smaller  vessels.* — Their  next  object  was  AicmaeTj  the  principal-  fortress 
between  Helder  and  Amsterdam. — General  Brune,  who  was  posted,  with  a 
French  and  Dutch  army  of  e5,ooo  men  for  its  defence,-  being  a[^rized  of 
the  reinforcements  expected  by  the  English  general,  determined  to  attack, 
him  before  these  should  arrive. — ^An  action  ensued,  in  which  the  enemy 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  2000  men,  and  retired  to  their  station  near 
Alcmaer.H'* 

Three 
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Three  days  afters  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  invested  with  the  commaDd 
in  chieC  arrived  in  Holland,t  and  the  army  was  reinforced  with  1 7,000  *" 
Russians  and  the  secood  division  of  British  troops. — ^The  army  then  amount- 
ing to  near  85,ooo  men;  it  was  deternjined  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  battle.^ 
— ^An  attack  was  planned  in  four  columns.  That  on  the  right,  commanded 
by  the  Rus»an  general  d'HermaB,  consisting  of  twelve  battalions  of  Russians, 
Ac  seventh  regiment  of  light  dragoons  and  Manneis's  brigade,  was  destined 
■to  force  its  way  towards  Alcmaer  by.  the  way  of  Bergen. — The  second 
column,  under  Dundas,  was  destined  to  force  the  enemy's  posts  at  Walmen- 
faau&en  and  Schoreldam,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Russians. — The  thirds 
-under  sir  James  Pulteney,  was  to  gain  Oud-Scarpel,  a  strong  post  on  the 
road  leading  to  Alcmaer. — The  fourth,  finder  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  was. 
to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  posted  on  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  the  Russians,  who  were  animated  by  the 
presence  of  an  able  general,  advanced  with  much  steadiness,  and  fought 
with  exemplary  courage.  But  such  was  the  intrepidity  with  which  they  were 
received  by  the  enemy,  that  having  advanced  too  rapidly  to  be  supported 
by  the  second  column,  they  were  constrained  to  retreat,  after  sustaining 
great  slaughter,  with  the  loss  of  general  d'Herman,  who  was  taken  prisoner. 
-r-Could  these  brave  men  have  received  timely  support,  the  victory  would, 
probably,  have  been  ours.  But  Dundas's  divi^on  was  detained  so  long  by 
the  intervening  dykes,  that  although  eventually  successful,  it  could  not 
reach  the  destined  point  till  the  Russians, were  repulsed. — These  were 
solicited  to  come  again  into  action.  Bui,  as  they  had  borne  the  brunt  of 
Ac  battle,,  and  had  lost  a  great  part  of  their  division,  they  chose  to  leave 
the  honour  of  recovering  the  day  to  their  confederates,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  allies." 

The  final  success  of  the  expedition,  it  was  evident,  must  depend  on  the 
disposition  of  the  Dutch  nation.  And  this,  although  appearances  had 
hitherto  been  unpropitious,  was  not  so  decidedly  adverse  as  to  deter  the 
commander  in  chief  from  persevering  in  his  attempt.  His  loss  being, 
repaired  by  a  strong  body  of  Russian  troops  and  some  English  dragoons, 

he- 
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he  determined  upon  an  effort  to  force  liis  way  into  the  provinces,  that  be 
might  be  enabled  to  afford  protection  to  the  partisans  of  the  coalition. 

Admiral  Mitchel  had  co-operated  with  the  land  forces  by  approadting 
the  coast  of  Zuyder  Zee  at  Enchuysen,  by  receiving  the  obedience  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  reinstating  his  friends  among  the 
burgtHnasters  in  the  magistracy. |— This  small  succeas  tended  to  revive  the 
spirits  of  the  troops^  by  impressing  than  with  a  favourable  opinion  respect- 
ing the  amity  of  the  Dutch  nation.— ^After  some  delay  on  account  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  a  second  attack  was  made  in  foiir  columns, 
commanded  by  Abercrombie>  Essen,  who  now  commanded  the  Rusuan^ 
Dundas,  and  sir  James  Pultoiey.  In  this  the  allies  were  victorious:  forcing 
the  enemy  to  abandon  their  posts  on  the  Lang  Dyke  and  at  Beigen,  f  they, 
in  consequence  of  it,  were  enabled  to  advance  the  ensuing  day,  and  possess 
themselves  of  the  pontions  which  the  French  had  occujned  near  that 
fortress,  Alcmaer,  and  Egmont-op-Zee.* 

The  enemy  had  lost  4000  men  in  this  engagement.  But  the  nature  of 
the  country,  or  the  unfavourableness  of  the  season  and  the  diminished  and 
exhausted  state  of  the  allied  army,  prevented  their  commander  from  maXing 
the  advantage  which  was  expected  from  a  victory  which  had  been  obtained 
by  the  most  determined  bravery,  and  had  been  deaHy  purchased  with  the 
loss  of  1500  men. — On  intelligence  diat  Brune  had  taken  an  advantage<»u 
position  between  Beverwick  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  however,  and  that  he 
was  expecting  a  strong  reinforcement,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  thiM 
attack  before  he  should  become  a  more  formidable  antagonist.  Movemenn 
were  made  conformably  with  this  resolution.;^  In  the  action  which  ensued, 
the  Russians,  who  were  first  engaged,  were  ably  supported  by  sir  "Ralph 
Abercrombie.  The  battle  became  general,  and  was  well  supported  on  both 
sides.  The  enemy  at  last  retreated.  But  the  allies  had  no  other  ground 
for  rejoicing  on  this  occasion  than  the  honour  which  they  derived  from  a 
signal  display  of  valour:  having  lost  isoo  men,  killed,  disabled,  and 
taken  prisoners. 

Brune  having  soon   after  received  his  reinforcement,  and  having  pot- 

y    September  >i. .  f    October  i.  %    October  4. 
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■esBcd.  himself  of  a  very  strong  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  posts 
to  which  the  allies  had  advanced,  and  the  weather  becoming  daily  more  "^ 
unfavourable,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  withdraw  to  the  position  which* 
they  had  before  occupied  near  Schagenbrug. — His  royal  highness  then, 
not  choosing  to  act  on  his  own  judgment  or  that  of  a  council  of  war  in  his 
piresent  embarrassment,  dispatched  his  secretary  to  England,  to  lay  the 
particulars  of  his  situation  before  the  ministry.  H — The  result  was,  that  a 
suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  to  in  this  quarter;  and  that  the  allied  troops 
were  embarked,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  the  British  for  England,  and  the 
Ruffiiana  for  Jersey  and  Guernsey.''  And,  as  it  frequently  happens  in 
unsuccessful  enterprises,  the  different  parties  interested  expressed  their  iU 
humour  by  mutual  charges  of  misconduct.* 

The  failure  of  an  enterprise  on  which  very  sanguine  hopes  of  furthep 
'  succesMs  had  been  raised  was  in  a  small  degree  compensated  by  an  acquis!-' 
tion  made,  at  this  time,  in  the  West  Indies. — Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  who', 
commanded  a  squadron  in  that  quarter,  being  informed  that  the  Dutch' 
settlement  of  Surinam  in  Guiana  was  weakly  guarded,  sailed,  with  a  smalli 
body  of  troops  on  board,  to  make  an  attack  on  it.f — ^The  ct^ontsts  being 
well  disposed  to  the  British  government,  a  surrender  was  immediatdy  made,- 
and  a  capitulation  was  signed. on  terms  very  advantageous  to  them.* 

Altbou^  Great  Britain  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  insular  situation  ih' 
being  exempt  from  the  cabunitiea  incident  on  a  seat  of  war,  yet  its  govem- 
laent  may  be  considered  as  the  main  spring  from  which  all  the  members  oP 
the  coalition  derived  thdr  energy. — To  provide  resources,  and  enable  the 
administration  to  employ  its  strength  with  the  greatest  advantage,  the' 
parliament  was  assembled  eariy  in  the  autumn.  X — In  the  course  of  a  ^ort- 
ficsrion,  several  votes  were  passed  respecting  pecuniary  matters  for  the^ 
accommodation  orgoverameot,  and  a  bill  was  passed  to  enlarge  the  force 

of 

H .  Octoberg.  -I-     Aogini  ao.  X     September  24, 

*  The  circunaUDce,  above  aU  othen,  wbicb  occauonwl  ibe  iH  lucccw  of  thii  expediiloni 
■pp«dn  to  have  been  a  disippointment  of  that  co.opera(ioD  which  it  wu  prcaumed  the  allici  would 
have  received  frooi  the  Dutch  nation,  Wiih  this  concurred  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  wa* 
veU  calcuUtetl'for  defencct  and,  of  courte,  unfavourable  to  the  invidert,— The  c^un  of  ihe 
Ruuian  Koeral  d'Herman,  whow  abilities  had  given  him  the  entire  confidence  of  hi*  tioopc,  and 
the  tubxquent  misunderstanding  which  took  place  among  the  commandcis,  wer«  also,  very  unpra» 
yitioia  to  the  allied  cause, 
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of  a  bill  of  the  last  session,  which  had  enabled  volunteers  Trom  the  militia 
''to  enlist  from  the  regulars,  but  had  limited  them  to  one-fourth,  whereat 
this  extended  it   to  three-fifths.' 


FRANCE.  ITALY,  SWITZERLAND,  GERMANY,  AND  RUSSIA. 

In  the  course  of  the  late  campaign,  we  have  seen  the  French  republic 
-'triumphing  over  the  independency  of  the  neighbouring  states  under  colour 
of  restoring  liberty  to  their  subjects,  and  adding  Switzerland  and  the  states 
of  the  see  of  Rome  to  the  countries  which  were  under  their  absolute 
ascendency:  we  have  seen  them  despoiling  the  king  of  Sardinia  of  his 
dominions,  and  banishing  him  from  his  seat  of  government.  During 
these  events  in  Europe,  we  have  seen  Buonaparte  invading  Egypt  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  with  sanguine  hopes  of  possessing  himself  of 
that  country,  and  making  Alexandria  an  emporium  for  the  commerce 
between  Europe  and  the  East  Indies.  And.  in  the  issue  of  a  most  eventful 
campaign,  we  have  seen  the  powers  of  Europe  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  all  existing  establishments  from  the  successes  of 
France,  and  encouraged  to  adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  independency  by 'the  memorable  victory  which  the 
English  fleet  under  admiral  Nelson  gained  over  that  of  France  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile. — The  consequence  of  these  new  councils  in  the 
European  courts  was.  that  the  balance  of  force  was  again  changed  among 
the  belligerent  powers:  Great  Britain  recovered  her  Austrian  and  Neapo- 
litan confederates,  and  added  to  them  the  emperor  of  Russia.  And 
France  had  to  maintain  a  contest  with  these  powers  in  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Italy;  whilst  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Tories  and  Egyptian  beys,  assisted  by  an  English  fleet.— 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  reader  to  concentre  these  widely 
extended  operations  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  view  them  as  parts  of  the 
same  system,  in  order  to  give  unity  to  the  historical  drama,  and  to  render 
it  interesting. 

Before 
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Before  we  proceed  in  the  narrative  of  warlike  occurrences,  it  is  proper 
to  give  some  account  of  the  congress  of  Rastadt  and  the  result  of  it,  on  ^ 
account  of  the  influence  which  it  had  on  the  councils  of  the  allied  powers, 
and  its  connexion  with  the  events  of  the  campaign. 

Agreeably  with  an  article  subjoined  to  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  a 
congress  was  opened,  at  that  place,  between  the  ministers  of  France  and 
173  deputies  from  the  different  princes  and  states  of  Germany  on  the 
twelfth  of  december,  1797. — After  the  conferences  had  been  continued 
above  three  months,  and  had  been  attended  with  much  altercation,  the 
deputation  of  the  empire,  chiefly  influenced  by  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  at  last  consented  to  cede  the  whole  left,  or  western  rfde  of  the 
Rhine,  on  condition  that  the  French  troops  should  withdraw  from  the 
right  side  of  that  river.  They  also  agreed  to  the  principle  of  indemnities 
for  the  states  which  had  sustained  any  loss  on  the  left  bank,  which  were 
to  be  found  in  the  secularization  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates. — ARer  these 
grand  points  were  settled,  much  difficulty  arose  respecting  the  estates 
which  were  to  be  secularized.  The  electors  and  the  prince  bishops  having 
most  power  to  defend  themselves,  however,  the  stroke  threatened  to  fall 
heaviest  on  those  who  had  least  weight  in  themselves.  And  it  was,  at  last, 
agreed  that  they  should  begin  with  the  total  secularization  of  the  abbeys  and 
private  prelacies;  and  that  the  deficiency  should  be  made  good  from  the 
domains  of  the  prince  bishops.* 

Had  there  been  a  sincere  desire  of  peace  in  the  French  government, 
such  sacrifices  of  territory  and  power  as  these  on  the  part  of  the  Germanic 
body  would  certainly  have  been  productive  of  it. — But  when  the  imperial 
deputation  de^red  to  know  what  other  pretensions  the  French  ministers 
had  to  state,  it  was  seen  to  be  far  distant. — Not  content  with  having  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  in  common  to  the  two  nations,  they  demanded, 
that  the  islands  in  that  river  should  be  left  in  the  possession  of  France; 
that  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Rhine, 
and  that  of  other  great  rivers  in  Germany,  particularly  the  Danube,  should 
also  be  free  to  both  nations;  that  fort  Kehl,  though  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  an  adjacent  territory,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
fepublic. — These  and  other  requisitions  of  the  same  nature  clearly  evinced 
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a  design  in  the  French  republic  to  have  the  German  empire  entirety  at 
their  mercy.  On  hearing  them,  and  being  told  that  the  French  minJsteis 
had  still  other  propositions  to  make,  the  German  deputies,  impatient  of 
their  exorbitance,  said  "  that  the  negotiation  would  never  attain  a  fixed 
"  point,  if  the  conditions  of  peace  already  agreed  on  should  be  continuaHy 
"  interrupted  by  new  propositions."^ 

The  negotiations  were  protracted  to  the  present  year,  but  without  any 
prospect  of  success,  except  from  some  signal  advantage  on  the  part  of  the 
allies.  The  affair  of  indemnities  affording  the  directory  and  their  agents 
an  opportunity  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  sale  of  their  services  to  the 
parties  interested,  they  were  not  dfisirous  to  bnng  them  to  a  conclusion. 
But  the  grasping  disposition  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the  venal 
conduct  of  the  individuals  which  constituted  it,  became,  at  last,  so  noto- 
rious, that  it  opened  the  eyes  even  of  those  who  were  at  first  disposed  to 
iavour  their  interests.'  His  Prussian  majesty  joined  the  emperor  in  pro- 
testing against  their  new  requisitions.  When  the  victory  of  the  Nile  had 
given  spirits  to  the  enemies  of  France,  the  ministers  of  Austria,  Saxony, 
and  Hanover  declared  peremptorily  against  all  further  ces^on.  -f  And  the 
Austrian  plenipotentiary,  whose  court  was  emboldened  by  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Rusaa,  and  the  approach  of  the  Russian  army, 
declared  that  the  coniingfent  of  Austria  vras  ready  to  march,  in  order  to 
protect  the  empire   from  further  aggression.' 

The  entrance  of  the  Russians  into  Germany  brought  the  negotiations  to  a 
crisis. — ^The  French  plenipotentiaries  declared  that,  if  the  Russian  troops 
were  admitted  into  the  empire,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  violation  of 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  the  negotiations  for 
peace  would  be  at  an  end.  To  this  they  were  answered,  that  the  imperial 
diet  had  resolved  to  take  the  instructions  of  its  constituents,  and  that  it  had 
notified  to  the  deputation  of  the  empire  at  Rastadt,  that  no  requisition 
had  been  made  to  the  diet  for  a  passage  to  the  Russian  troops. 

While  this  matter  was  submitted  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  general  Snworaw 
advanced  into  Moravia  with  an  army  of  60,ooo  Russians  and  Cossacks,  and 
was  formally  received  by  the  emperor  and  his  court  at  the  close  of  the 
iate  year.  This 

'  t     In  Decetnber  1798. 
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This  v»  a  prelude  to  warlike  operations. — ^At  the  opening  of  tbis  year, 
the  fortress  of  Ehrenbritstein,  which  had  been  blockaded  by  the  French  ^ 
near  two  years,  capitulated.;^ — The  Russians  continuing  to  advance,  and 
the  Austrian  army  being  assembled  on  the  borders  of  Bavarb,  and  the 
French  army,  under  Jourdan,  having,  in  the  mean-time,  crossed  the  Rhine 
aod  penetrated  into  Suabia,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  republic  delivered 
a  proclamation  to  count  Mettemich,  the  imperbtl  minister  at  Rastadt,|| 
declaring  that  the  French  government,  ever  laithful  to  its  engagements, 
and  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  was  compelled  by  the  absolute  necessity 
of  self-defence  to  command  the  French  armies  to  take  those  positions  which 
the  existing  circumstanpes  require:  but  that  the  directory  persisted  in  the 
intenlioD  of  concluding  peace  with  the  empire,  on  condition  that  the 
Germanic  body- sh6uld  declare  against  the  march  of  the  Rusdans. 

This  proclamation,  which  was  well  calculated  to  create  dissenaon  between 
the  emperor  and  those  states  which  were  desircnis  of  peace,  even  upon 
the  humiliating  terms  prescribed  by  France,  was  referred  by  the  deputation 
todtediet  at  Ratisbon;  and  an  ardent  desire  of  prosecuting  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  was,  at  the  same  time,  expressed.-—Their  wishes  wer^ 
however,  counteracted  by  the  present  councils  of  the  court  of  Vienna; 
die  determination  of  which  io  war  was  now  manifested  by  the  dismission 
of  Bacher,  the  French  resident  at  Ratisbon.  f  * 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  sword  miut  decide  the  contest.  Therefore, 
whilst -Suworow  was  supporting  the  enemies  of  France  in  Italy,  the  Austrian 
and  French  armies  prepared  for  a  trial  of  strength  on  the  frontiers  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland. — The  high  characters  of  the  generals  who  com- 
manded them  rendered  the  war  more  interesting. — Massena,  whom  we  have 
seen  distinguishing  himself  in  a  subordinate  command  to  Buonaparte,  was 
at  the  head  of  *S,ooo  men  between  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  lake 
Ciuistance.  Jourdan.  as  commander  in  chief,  had  under  him,  in  different 
armies,  posted  between  that  lake  and  Mentz,  about  60,000  men. — Opposed 
to  these  was  an  army  of  60,000  men,  with  which  the  archduke  Charles 
was  posted  on  the  Lech;  at  no  great  distance  from  Massena.  General 
Bellegarde  was  stationed  with  25.000  men  in  the  Tyrolese,  to  guard  the 


{    Id  January.  |     March  i.  f    March  14. 
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passes  to  Italy.  Hotze  was  at  the  head  of  20,000  in  the  Grison  country. 
And  Sztarray  commanded  an  army  of  equal  force  in  the  palatinate  of  the 
Khine..* 

TIJie  plan  of  the  French  generals  was  to  form  a  junction  between  the 
armies  of  Jourdan  and  Massena,  and  to  force  their  way  into  the  Tyrolese; 
thereby  to  possess  themselves  of  that  province,  and  to  co-operate  jnor^ 
effectually  with  the  forces  in  Italy.  With  that  view,  whilst  Bemadotte,  who 
commanded  Jourdan's  army  of  observation,  was  reducing  Manheim,  and 
ravaging  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  the  Palatinate,  Jourdan  having  concentred 
the  remainder  of  bis  forces,  drew  towards  lake  Constance.— To  forward 
their  plan,  Massena  detached  a  body  of  troops  to  attack  general  Auffen- 
berg,  who  was  posted  with  6000  men  of  Hotze's  army  near  Bregentz,  in 
the  Tyrolese.  J — The  success  of  this  movement  equalled  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Auffenberg  was  defeated.  And,  being  cut  off  from  Hotze's 
army,  be  was  obliged  to  capitulate;  and  the  strong  post  of  Steig  fell  into 
his  enemy's  hands.* 

,  This  served  as  a  prelude  to  more  important  operations. — Some  actions 
had  been  fought  by  the  detachments  of  each  army  in  the  country  of  the 
Grisons,  through  which  the  French  were  to  pass  to  the  Tyrolese,  without 
any  material  advantage  to  either  party,  when  the  archduke  and  Jourdan 
approached  each  other  between  lake  Constance  and  the  Danube,  in  Suabia. 
— Jourdan,  attacking  the  Austrian  vanguard,  ||  was  successful  in  driving 
them  from  their  ground  in  the  beginning  of  the  day:  but,  liis  enemi^ 
being  reinforced,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  his  turn,  and  leave  them  in 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle. 

Two  days  after,^  the  French  general  was  preparing  to  renew  his  attack. 
But  the  archduke,  penetrating  his  intention,  attacked  his  advanced  posts 
with  such  vigour,  that  he  was  constrained  to  fall  back  towards  the  Danube. 
In  the  several  engagements  that  took  place  in  the  course  of  his  retrograde 
movements,  the  Austrian  prince  displayed  great  address,  and  the  French 
general  lost  5000  men. 

Such  was  now  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  that  Jourdan  perceived 
that  nothing  but  a  victory  could  enable  him  to  accomplish  that  junction 

with 
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with  Massena  wfiich  was  essential  to  the  execution  of  their  scheme  of 
operations. — The  armies  were  still  posted  between  the  Danube  and  lake 
Constance,  the  Austrians  occupying  the  height  near  Nellemberg,  when  he 
determined  to  give  them  battle,  in  defiance  of  the  advantages  which  their 
position  alforded  them.|  In  the  engagement  which  ensued  the  two 
commanders  rivalled  each  other  in  the  military  fdiill  displayed  in  the 
course  of  its  complicated  evolutions,  and  the  troops  on  each  side  fought 
with  exemplary  bravery.  Victory  still  hung  in. suspense,  after  it  had  con- 
tinued several  hours.  The  archduke,  then,  observing  a  division  of  the 
enemy  that  was  assailable  in  flank,  dispatched  some  battalions  c^  grenadiers 
against  it;  which  executed  his  commands  with  such  promptitude  and 
success  that  they  made  a  demibrigade  prisoners. — This  judicious  move- 
mentj  at  a  moment  when  fortune  was  balancing,  supported  by  a  repulse 
which  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg  gave  to  a  column  sent  to  attack  the 
Austrian  division  commanded  by  him,  decided  the  fortune  of  this  impor- 
tant battle,  and  gave  the  Austrians  the  victory  which  they  had  so  highly 
merited.  ^ 

Jourdan,  sensible  of  the  signal  importance  of  maintaining  hiis  ground*^ 
renewed  his  eflbrts  on  the  ensuing  day,  but  with  no  better  success. — 
Finding  himself  thus  foiled,  he  repassed  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine;  leaving 
his  enemy  in  full  possession  of  Suabia  and  the  northern  frontier  of  Switzer- 
land.— Among  the  consequences  of  these  defeats,  which  revived  the  spirits, 
of  all  who  were  enemies  to  the  French  republic,  was  the  dismission  of 
Jouidan. — After  sA\  bis  services,  he  was  charged  with  remissness  in  the' 
discharge  of  bis  duty:  and  he  was  disgraced,  to  make  room  for  Massena;. 
whose  exploits  had  rendered  him  a  favourite  of  the  government. 

During  these  operations  in  Suabia,  the  Grison  country  was  a  scene  of 
active  war. — Whilst  Massena  was  in  his  head-quarters  at  Chur^  his  subor- 
dinate generals,  Desolles  and  Lecourbe,  invaded  Tyrol  with  some  success.  || 
But  general  Bellegarde,  assisted  by  the  Tyrolesian  peasants,  soon  forced 
Aem  to  retire  from  a  country  which  they  had  ravaged  with  remorseless 
cruelty. — Bellegarde,  then,  entered  the  country  of  the  Grisons;  intending 
to  favour  the  movements  of  the  archduke  on  the  northern  borders  of 

Switzerland.. 
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Switzerland.    But  a  divinon  of  his  army,  acting  with  more  ardour  than 
''jiidgtnent  in  an  attack  on  the  French  advanced  posts,  suffered  a  defeat,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  them  were  made  [HisoDus.  f 

In  this  state  were  a6aiis  at  the  different  leats  of  war  in  Germany,  when 
^an  event  happened  which  served  to  exasperate  the  passions  of  the  parties 
intereted. — The  citizens  of  Vienna  had  annually  celebrated  a  festival  on 
the  thirteenth  of  april,  in  commemoration  of  the  loyalty  shewn  by  them  at 
the  rime  when  that  capital  was  threatened  by  Buonaparte. — This  season  of 
rejoicing  Bemadotte,  the  French  ambassador,  who  had  been  before 
employed  in  intrigues  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the 
government,  had  in  the  late  year,  chosen  to  insult  the  Austrian  court  by 
causing  the  tri-coloured  flag  to  be  displayed  from  the  balcony  of  his 
hotel. — ^The  populace  demanded  that  it  should  be  taken  down.  And,  on 
his  refusal,  they  tore  the  flag  in  pieces;  and.  bursting  open  the  gates  of  his 
palace,  were  guilty  of  excessive  outrages. — This  affront  was  resented  with 
much  spirit  by  the  ambassador.  Apologies  could  not  be  heard.  The  requi- 
sitions made  by  him  as  the  terms  of  reconciliation  breathed  that  insolence 
which  mailed  all  the  proceedings  of  the  French  government  with  foreign 
poweisat  this  period;  a  spirit  which  had  been  cherished  by  the  submissive 
demeanour  of  the  European  courts,  (l.)  The  dismission  of  tlie  minister 
Thugut.  (s.)  The  punishment  of  the  mayor  of  Vienna.  (3.)  The  e^a- 
blishment  of  a  privileged  quarter  in  that  capital  for  the  French  mission  and 
its  compatriots.  ( 4. )  That  the  emperor  should  repair,  at  his  own  expence, 
the  flag  and  flagstaff,  and  the  picture  of  the  French  arms. 

Conferences  were  hdd  on  this  subject,  at  Seltz,  near  Rastadt,  between 
baron  Cobentzel  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  and  Francis  Neufchateau 
00  that  of  the  directory. — These,  however,  proved  fruitless.  And  soon 
after  they  were  broken  off*,  the  French  ministers  at  Rastadt  signified  their 
intention  of  departing  from  that  place  in  three  days. — In  conformity  with 
this  resolution,  they  took  their  departure.;^ — An  escort  of  two  hussars  was 
given  them:  but  these  did  not  attend  them. — About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  town,  the  foremost  carriage,  in  which  was  Jean  de  Brie  and  his 
family,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  party  in  the  dress  of  hussars,  who  rushed 
from  an  adjoining  wood,  and  that  ambassador  narrowly  escaped  with  his 

life. 
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life.  The  carriages  in  which  Bonnier  and  Roberjot,  the  two  other  pleni- 
potentiaries, rode  were  attacked,  aiid  both  of  them  were  murdered,  with 
circumstances  expressive  of  the  utmost  rage  in  the  assassins.  Rosenstiel, 
their  secretary,  saved  himself  by  jumping  out  of  the  carriage;  seeing,  by 
the  light  of  a  flatnbeau,  the  attack  on  those  who  went  before  him. 

The  report  of  this  outrage  flew  through  every  country;  and  was  related 
With  feelings  of  horror  towards  the  assassins. — The  directory,  making  every 
possible  advantage  of  it,  denounced  it,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation, 
to  a1]  good  men,  and  to  the  governments  of  every  country,  as  commanded 
by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  executed  by  its  troops. — The  emperor,  that 
he  might  clear  himself  and  his  court  of  these  vile  aspersions,  instituted  a 
Jegal  inquiry,  and  charged  the  diet  to  appoint  deputies  to  be  present  at  rt; 
thus  to  convince  the  world  of  his  desire  to  bring  the  assassins  to  justice. 
But,  after  a  long  investigation,  no"  evidence  could  be  produced  sufficient  to 
convict  any  one;  and  the  affair  has  ever  since  remained  enveloped  in 
mystery. '  Unhappily,  what  was  probably  an  efibrt  of  rage  in  the  banditti, 
incensed  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  Austrian  state  and  nation,  was  studiously 
represented  as  the  result  of  an  intrigue. 

All  prospect  of  peace  from  negotiation  from  this  time  disappeared; 
and  the  directory,  to  expose  the  emperor  to  reproach  in  the  eyes  of  his 
confederates,  and  thereby  to  weaken  the  coalition,  published  a  state  paper, 
in  the  form  of  a  secret  article  to  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  he  had  consented  to  sacri6ce  the  interests  of  the  German 
empire  to  his  own  personal  views  by  the  cession  of  Mentz,  Manheim,  and 
other  places  to  France,  on  condition  of  being  gratified  with  the  bishopric 
of  Saltzburgh  and  other  territories." 

Active  operations,  after  a  short  interruption,  were  renewed  with  great 
spirit.  The  Austrian  generals  were  intent  on  improving  upon  their  past 
successes:  and  Massena,  who  had  now  under  him,  in  different  armies, 
100,000  men,  with  the  appointment  of  commander  in  chief  in  Germany,' 
was  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  r^osed  in  him  by  his  good 
conduct. 

A  plan  was  concerted  by  generals  Hotze  and  Bellegarde  for  gaining 
complete  possession   of  the  Grison   country,   where  the  inhabitants  were 

well 
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well  affected  to  the  Austrian  cause. — ^Hotze  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  on 
the  fort  of  Luciensteig  by  the  activity  of  general  Menard,  and  the  slow 
advances  of  one  of  the  columns  destined  to  the  attack.  ^  And,  by  this 
misfortune,  his  partisans  in  the  country  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
French  general,  and  several  thousands  of  thetn  were  cut  off 

This  ill  success  did  not  prevent  Hotze  from  renewing  his  efforts,  f — 
Being  favoured  by  the  excellent  position  which  Bellegarde  had  taken  to 
cover  his  movements,  he  returned  with  his  whole  force;  and,  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  fort  of  Steig,  he  forced  his  enemy  to  abandon  this 
country  and  the  adjoining  cantons  of  Switzerland. " 

The  archduke,  who  had  been  waiting  the  issue  of  these  movements,  as 
70on  as  he  knew  that  Hotze  had  it  in  his  power  to  co-operate  with  him, 
entered  upon  active  hostilities  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Switzerland. — 
Crossing  the  Rhine  at  Schafhausen,  he  attacked  Massena  at  the  head  of 
ioiooo  men,  a  force  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  at  Winterthur:  X  ^hd,  having 
driven  him  from  his  position,  obliged  him  to  fall  back  to  an  intrenched 
camp  which    he  had  prepared  before  Zurich. 

General  Bellegarde,  in  the  mean-time,  was  rendering  the  commander  in 
chief  essential  service  by  his  active  operations  near  the  sources  of  the  Adda 
and  the  Rhine.  In  these,  with  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  forces  under 
general  Haddick,  be  was  so  successful,  that  general  Lacourbe,  who  was 
opposed  to  them,  was  constrained  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  that  vast 
range  of  mountainous  country  called  St.  Gothard. — This  afforded  an  easy 
communication  between  the  different  Austrian  armies,  and  enabled  Belle- 
garde to  support  the  confederates  in    Italy.* 

The  archduke,  encouraged  by  these  successes  and  strengthened  with  the 
forces  under  Hotze,  gave  battle  to  Massena  in  his  strong  position,  .j.  In 
the  engagement  which  ensued  the  Austrians  forced  their  way  to  the  foot  of 
the  enemy's  intrenchments;  where  several  desperate  conflicts  took  place, 
which  were  fought  with  determined  courage  on  both  sides;  but,  with  great 
loss  of  men,  no  material  advantage  was  gained  by  either.' — Massena,  how- 
ever, thought  it  expedient,  in  consequence  of  it,  to  take  a  new  position 
between  the  lake  of  Zurich,  the  Limmat  and  the  Reuss,  and  the  archduke 

having 
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faaviog  possessed  hintselF  of  Zurich,  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Kloten;  where 
the  Swiss,  had  they  not  been  deserted  by  their  national  spirit  on  this  occa- 
sion, might,  probably,  by  a  vigorous  support  of  his  standard,  have  completely 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  war. — After  this,  observing  the  strength  of  his 
enemy's  position,  and  being  in  expectation  of  a  reinforcement  of  Russians, 
he  rested,  for  awhile,  on  his  arms;  contenting  himself  with  supporting  an 
insurrection  of  the  enemies  of  France  in  the  Valais.  That  he  might  make 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  army  under  his  own  immediate  command,  he, 
moreover,  gave  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  the  forces  under  the 
Austrian  general  on  the  Rhine;  who,  about  this  time,;}:  acquitted  himself 
of  his  commission  by  the  reduction  of  Heidelburg.* 

The  affairs  of  the  confederates  now  wore  a  more  auspicious  aspect  thaik 
they  had  done  at  any  time  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  The 
archduke  had,  we  have  seen,  been  successful  in  Switzerland,  and  Bellegarde 
and  Hotze  in  the  Grison  country;  and  Suworow,  with  the  support  of  an 
English  fleet,  had  completely  restored  the  allied  cause  in  Italy  by  the 
success  which  had  attended  his  standard. — But  a  turn  was  now  given  to  the 
fortune  of  the  campaign  by  one  of  those  vigorous  efforts  which  the  French 
government  has,  at  different  periods,  been  observed  to  make,  amidst  scenes 
of  distraction  and  civil  disorder,  favoured  by  want  of  harmony  and  energy 
among  their  enemies. 

At  a  crisis  when  they  appeared  to  be  nearly  overpowered,  a  vast  levy  ot 
conscripts  was  made,  and  two  new  armies  were  formed;  one  to  act  in 

Piedmont,  the  other  on  the  Rhine. To  counteract  these  efforts,  the 

court  of  London  supplied  money,  and  that  of  Peter^Hirg  sent  troops. — 
But  here  the  disunion  which  prevailed  in  the  Germanic  body  produced  the 
same  fatal  effects  as  it  had  before  done.  The  Prussian  monarch  rejoiced  to 
see  his  Austrian  rival  weakening  himself  by  these  exertions;  and  flattered 
himself  that,  in  the  result  of  an  unsuccessful  and  unpopular  war,  he  ^ould 
gain  that  ascendency  in  the  empire,  by  countenancing  its  opponents,  to 
Vhich  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had  long  aspired.  And  all  those  princes 
and  states  who  were  a\'erse  to  warlike  measures  attended  reluctantly  and 
slowly  to  the  conc/usitms  of  the  diet  respecting  contingents. 

Under  this  disparity  of  circumstances  active  operations  were  commenced 

by 
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by  the  French  getierals  in  different  quarters.  Whilst  general  Mailer  was 
successfully  employed  on  the  Rhine,  and  Joubert  and  Cbampronet  were 
endeavouring  to  retrieve  their  affairs  in  Italy,  Massena  and  I^courbe  entered 
upon  active  war  in  Switzerland.  The  latter  prepared  the  way  for  the 
movements  of  the  grand  army  by  driving  the  Austrians  from  the  cantons 
of  Schweitz  and  Uri. — Thus  far  they  were  indebted  chiefly  to  their  ttwn 
good  conduct  for  their  success.  But  they  were  now  to  derive  advantage 
from  the  errors  of  their  antagonists. — At  the  instant  when  Massena  was 
meditating  a  general  attack  on  the  Austrian  posts,  getieral  Korzakow  arrived 
at  Zurich  with  a  fresh  Russian  army.  Had  the  Austrian^  been  prepared  to 
reap  the  intended  benefit  from  this  reinforcement,  the  campaign  might 
possibly  have  terminated  prosperously.  But  the  resolutions  recently  adopted 
by  the  court  of  Vienna  had  frustrated  the  plan  concerted  by  their  generals. 
And  a  reinforcement  which  might  have  given  them  a  decided  advantage 
only  served  to  protract  the  disastera  which  awaited  their  arms. — These 
originated  in  the  judicious  movements  of  the  French  armies  on  the  Rhine. 
— General  Moller,  who  coinmanded  in  that  quarter,  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
near  Manheim,  and  rednced  Heidelburg:  and,  being  afterwatds  joined  by  a 
reinforcement  from  Mentz,  which  had  been  ravaging  the  intervening 
country,  he  invested  the  strong  fortress  of  Philipsburg.  |l 

Had  the  German  princes  acted  with  energy  in  the  war,  and  supplied 
their  full  contingents  of  troops,  the  archduke 'migh't  have  provided  for  the 
defence  of  their  frontier  on  the  Rhine,  whilst  he  was  availing  himself  of 
Korzakow's  support  to  attack  Massena  with  their  superior  force,  either 
to  drive  hira  out  of  Switzerland,  or,  by  their  superiority,  to  encourage  the 
Swiss  to  join  their  standard.  By  the  want  of  such -a  vigorous  co-operation 
on  their  part  he  was  constrained  to  disconcert  the  whole  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign by  leaving  the  Russian  general  and  Hotze  to  maintain  their  ground 
against  a  Imich  superior  force  in  Switzeriand,  whilst  he  marched  with  the 
grand  army  towards  the  Rhine,  to  rescue  the  palatinate  and  duchy  of 
Wirtembei^  from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy. 

Of  this  error  Massena  did  not  neglect  to  make  every  possible  advantage. 
— When  Korzakow  and  Hotze  *ere  preparing  to  attack  him  in  the  portion 
which  he  had  lottg  held  nc^r  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  penetrating  their  design^ 
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h6  anticipated  their  attack;  and  defeated  them  in  an  action  in  which  Hotze      179» 

was  slain.+-^He  then  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Zurich.    And,  so  great        """" 

was  his  superiority,  fhat  the  RuBuan  general  thought  it  advisable  to  abandon 

the  town  and  retire  towards  the   upper  Rhine. — On  their  route  towards 

Eglisau,    their  immediate    object,    they   were  unexpectedly   attacked    by. 

Mtnsena,  from  the  neigbboaring  heights.    The  Russians  displayed  prodigies 

of  valour  in  their  defence,  but  without  suctess.    Before  they  reached  their 

destined  point,  a  great  part  of  this  army  were  cut  off  in  their  repeated 

and  desperate  conflicts.' 

-   From  this  time  disappointment  and  disaster  attended  the  allied  arms. 

■■■■-■ -AgreeaUy-  with    the   plan  formed  by  the  Austrian  and  Russian 

generals,  Suwcmiw,  as  soon  as  the  victory  of  Novi  had  given  the  allies  an 
ascendant  in  Italy,  passed  the  Alps  into  the  Grison  country,  with  17,000 
men,  in  order  to  join  the  archduke  in  thC'  execution  of  their  design  of 
dispoGBessing  the  French  of  Switzerland:  After  he  had  struggled  with 
innumerable  difiSculties  in  the  passage  of  a  mountainous  country  with  his 
artillery  and  baggage,  when  he  had  forced  Lecourbe  to  leave  hia  ground 
on  St.  Gothan),  and  had  reached  the  canton  of  GlaruSj  X  instead  of  the 
Austrian  forces  which  were  to  ha,ve  reinforced  him  there,  he  had  the  grief 
to  be  informed  of  the  resolution  of  the  Austrian  court  which  had  taken  the 
archduke  from  Switzerland,  and  of  the  defeat  which  Korzakow  had  sustained. 
— Indignation -filled  the  breast  of  the  aged  warrior,  when  he  found  himself 
thus  robbed  of  the  laurels  with  which  he  expected  his  labours  to  have 
been  crowned.  Where  he  promised  himself  victory,  he  could  now  merit 
commendation  only  by  extricating  himself  firom  embarrassments  and  avoid- 
ing disgrace.  And  in  this  his  laI>ours  were  successful.  In  the  repeated 
actions  which  the  several  divisions  of  his  troops  had  with  Massena  and 
Lacourbe  in  their  progress  along  the  narrow  valley  of  Muttenthal,  they  not 
only  maintained  but  enhanced  the  honour  of  the  Russian  arms.  Yet,  on 
his  arrival  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Rhine,  near  Chur,  ||  he  had  to  regret 
the  loss  of  3000  of  the  veterans  with  which  he  had  left  Italy. 

The  archduke,  desirous  to  repair  the  misfortunes  brought  on  the  allies 
by  a  departure   from   their  original  plan,  on    information    of  Suworow's 

distress, 
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distress,  hastened,  from  his  position  near  the  Neckar,  with  part  of  his  forces,' 
to  that  general's  support.  But  he  arrived  too  late,  to  render  him  any 
other  service  than  that  of  ravouring  his  retreat  by  making  a  diversion  of 
Massena's  army.f 

The  allies  had  now  lost  15,000  men  and  their  enemy  9000,  since  the 
archduke's  departure:  yet  the  contest  was  not  at  an  end. — ^When  Massena 
had  desisted  from  harassing  Suworow's  army^  he  turned  towards  Eglisau, 
and  threatened  an  attack  on  Korzakow. — That  general,  then,  whose  troops 
were  now  refreshed  from  the  fatigue  of  their  march  from  Zurich,  embraced 
the  opportunity  which  this  afforded  him  to  make  one  effort  more  for 
]«trieving  the  fortune  of  the  campaign  by  an  attack  on  Massena.  X  In  tbe 
lirst  furious  onset,  with  fixed  bayonets,  the  Russians  drove  the  French 
infantry  from  their  ground.  They  attempted  repeatedly  to  rally,  and  to 
take  a  fresh  position,  but  were  as  often  defeated.  But  when  they  were 
on  the  point  of  surrendering,  Massena  brought  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  to 
their  support,  and  saved  them  from  this  disgrace. 

Whilst  the  Russians  were  acquiring  nothing  but  honour  from  hard' 
fought  battles,  the  French  general  was  daily  advancing  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose,  in  gaining  complete  possession  of  Switzerland; 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  this,  he  now  drove  the  prince  of  Condi  from 
Constance,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Suabia.  | 

Suworow,  in  the  mean-time,  had  effected  a  junction  with  Koizakowat 
Fieldkirk;  and,  op  reviewing  his  troops,  found  that,  of  £0,000  men  sent 
into  the  field  by  his  sovereign,  s.5,0oo  only  remained.  * — Under  the  sf  nse  of 
extreme  displeasure  which  be  felt  towards  the  Austrian  court,  to  whose 
conduct  he  imputed  his  disappointment  of  success  and  of  glory,  he  was 
gratified,  on  his  arrival  at  Augsburg,  4.  with  an  order  from  his  court  to 
withdraw  his  troops  to  the  Russian  territories. 

The  principal  seat  of  war  was  now  removed  from  Switzerland  to  the 
banks  of  the  Khine. — The  French  general,  on  toformation  that  the  archduke 
was  withdrawn  into  Suabia,  seized  the  favourable  moment  to  enter  upon 
active  hostilities;  and,  after  levying  a  small  contribution  on  Francfort, 
recovered  Manheim.    But  here  he  was  stopped  in  his  career  by  the  arrival 

of 
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&r  tlte  .arcUluke.  TliaC  prince,  having  provided  for  the  defence  of  the 
Grison  country,  which  alone  remained  to  the  allies  in  those  parts,  returned  ^ 
to  the  defence  of  Germany.  And,  fixing  his  head-quarters  in  a  well  chosen 
portion,  from  which  he  could  watch  the  movements  which  his  enen^ 
might  make  on  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar,  or  the  Maine,  be  counteracted 
their  designs  wirii  success;  and,  in  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  he  obliged 
them  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Philipsburg,  j;  and,  evacuating  Manheini,'to 
repass  the  Rhine.* 

The  afl^rs  of  the  allies  were  in  a  more  prosperous  state  in  Italy. ■■ 

The  contest  which  the  French  republic  had  to  support  in  that  country,. 
while  it  was  carrying  on  war  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Egypt,  and 
maintaining  its  power  in  Holland,  called  for  the  full  exertion  of  its  strength 
'  and  resources.  The  king  of  Naples  had  prepared  a  considerable  army 
for  the  lield:  and  the  emperor  had  above  50,ooo  men  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  commanded  by  generals  Kray  and  Melas,  officers  of  distinguished 
merit,  and  favoured  by  the  maritime  forces  of  England  and  Russia  in  the 
Mediterranean. — 'Moreover,  there  were  already  strong  appearances  of 
discoiUent  aniong  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  the  French  had 
'subjected  to  their  paramount  power,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  deli- 
vering them  from  tyranny.  The  directory,  therefore,  had  not  only  to 
provide  one  army  in  the  south,  to  oppose  the  partisans  of  the  allies  in 
Naples  and  the  ecclesiastical  states,  and  another  In  the  north,  to  counteract 
the  Austrians,  who  expected  soon  to  be  reinforced  with  a  Russian  army,. 
but  to  keep  their  fortresses  stron^y  garrisoned,  to  awe  the  people,  and 
prevent  them,  from  revolting. 

The  plan  of  the  French  government  was,  by  a  co-operation  of  Massena. 
in  Switzerland  with  the  northern  Italian  army,  to  reduce  the  Tyrolese;, 
and,  by  that  mean,  to  open  a  free  communication  between  their  several 
armies,  and  to  embarrass  the  allies  by  cutting  them  off  from  each  other^. 
thus  more  easily  to  subdue  them. — With  that  view,  whilst  general  Macdo-- 
nald  was  opposed  to  the  warlike  cardinal  Ruffo,  at  the  head  of  the  royalists, 
aided  by  a  body  of  Austrians  in  the  south,  general  Scheerer,  who  com- 
manded a  French  army  of  is,ooo  men  in  Lombardy  was  directed  to  attack 
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179^  tlife  -pdHs  V^kh  'tlT«  Austti&D^  hkl''^«abn^ie4:  off  'die  AAig^l  fsb  •gAari 
'^  "  the  passes  to  Tyrol.  ■  An  attempt  tb  execute  tliese  ordeii  bi>Mig4lt  on  an 
engagement  nedr  Ixgnimif,  ^  in  which  the  centre  division,  torttman^ed  1^ 
ihe  Ft-ehdi  genetal  himself,  was' successful:  but  his  right  be^ti^  r^pu^ed 
with  gtea.t  slaughter,  he  was  obliged,  in  conseqiientee,  to  retricM'  towardt 
Verona. — Five  days  after,  Moreau's  division  oame  to  the'  attack  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city :  and  here  also,  while  one  column  of  his  forces 
was  successful  in  driving  the  Austrians  from  theii*  posts,  the  two  others 
were'i-eputsed  by  iCray  with  igreat  loss,  and  a  considerable  part  of  them 
were  slain  or'  takeri  pKsohers. — After  this,  Scheerer,  whose  army  was  already 
reduced  to  s£,ooo  men,  found  it  expedient  to  abandon  his  posts  between 
the  Adige  aiid  lake  Garda  and  to  take  a  position  at  Magnan,  nearer 
the  gulph  of  Venice. 

The  circumstances  of  the  French  general  were  already  beconie  critical. 
They  den^anded  active  operations,  when  his  troops  required  iest. — Being 
apprized  that  Saworow  was  approaching  with  his  Russian  army  to  rein*^ 
force  the  allies,  he  determined  to  bring  general  Kray  to  an  action  before 
tliey  should  haVe  formed  their  junction.  A  furious  battle  ensued  between' 
the  two  camps.f  Fortune  evidently  inclined  io  the  repnblicMis,  whin  the 
Austrian  general  Lattenhan  came  into  action  so  opportunely/  Widi  hJi 
corps  de  reserve,  that  the  French  ■were  driven  from  their  ground.  ''Scheerer 
and  Moreau  made  rtie  most  vigorous  cflbrts  to  retrieve  the^  fortune-  of  the 
day,  and  succeeded  in  driving  one  division  of  the  enemy  to  the  gates  -o!f 
Verofta.  Bot  fresh  troops  being  continually  brought  forward,  they  were' 
forced,  at  last,  to  quit  the  field  with  the  loss  of  3500  kiHed  or  disabled  and 
iooo  taken  prisoners,  and  withdrew  to  a  more  secure  position  nearer 
Mantua. 

When  marshal  Suworow  had  joined  the  Austrians,  now  commanded  by 
general  Melas,  with  20,000  men,  J  and  was  invested  with  the  command  in 
chief,  these  generals,  finding  their  force  far  superior  to  that  of  their  enemy, 
immediately  entered  upon  active  operations. — While  Kray  was  detached 
with  1 8,000  men  to  blockade  Pcschiera  and  Mantua,  4.  both  on  the  Mincio, 
they  obliged  general  Scheerer  to  abandon  his  position  on  that  river;  and, 
pressing  on  his  retreating  army,  they  drove  him  across  the  Oglio;  they 

reduced 
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Tcduced' the  citadel  of  Brescia ;  sad,  aft^.  defeating  a  dtvhiDn  of  his  army 
At  Or«mona,  rhey  lorceil  bimto  Tetirebcfore  tbenvto  Lodi.-r  '^ 

'  The  French  general's  situatlow  now  grew  daily  raore  dtstrtttTul.  With  - 
fhe  dkaAvaniHge  of  having  to  contend  with  a  6upeiior  army  commanded 
1^  two  of  the  ablest  ^nerals  of  the  age,  he  had  to  cootend  with  tbe 
inalecdntents  tif  the  Breqcian  and  other  parts  of  the  Cisalpine  Tepublic,  t 
great  namber  of  whom,  disappointed  of  the  benefits  which  they  expected 
from  the  revolution,  had  joined  the  enemies  of  France  as  soon  as,Aey 
tho\ight  them  strong  enough  to  aSorA  them  protection.  They  had'received 
freedom  as  a  boon  at  the  hands  of  Buonaparte:  they  had  hailed  ihim  as 
their  deliverer:  they  -had  planted  the  tree  of  liberty  with  gi<eat  ^larade-: 
but  they  were  ncVw  to  learn  that  liberty  is  not  to  be  received  as  a  booiu 
bat  to  be  asserted  as  a  right:  that  those  only  deserve  tl^s  inestimable 
blessing,  the  sonroe  of  ev6ry  social -comfort,  who  have  spirit  to  maiiHaiik 
iti  not  by  the  protection  of  others,  but  by  tbeiif  own  native  force;  and 
that  It  is  in  vain  to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty,  unless  it  be  properly  ^uil^A^ 
by  good  morals,  by  the  pride  of  personal  independency,  by  public  spirit^ 
and  that  union  among  the  members  of  a  state  which  arises  from  their 
connnon'  attachment  to  their  government.' 

Scheerer,  sensible  of  the' perils  that  smrounded  him,  had  provided  i9f 
weH  as'  possible  for  his  own  security;  by  posting  his  army  behind  the 
Adda,  in  several  divisions,  extending  from  Lecco,  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  lake  Como,  to  Lodi:  after  which  he  was  superseded  in  the  Com- 
mand by  general  Moreau. 

Suworow  knew  the  advantage  of  promptitude  under  such  ciroumstanceSy 
and 'thenefore  delayed  hot  an  hour  to  make  hia  attacks.  Having  caused  a 
flying  bridge  to  be  constructed  of  pontoons  and  planl^  during  the  night, 
he  attacked  tHe  division  posted'  at  Trezzo,  and  forced  it  to  retire  witb 
tKnKiderabIeion..'t*  The  allied  generals  .thra.  passed  their  respective  divi- 
sions oTO»;  andy'fincing  thehr  eaemy  to  retire  before  thcat  throUgh'ithe 
Milatte«e>  they  gainedpossessicm  of  that  ca|ntal>  and  caused  the  citadel  to 
be  invested.    'Another  •  division  of  their  forces  had,  in  the  mean'tim^ 

attacked; 
+    AprU  «?. 

*    HiUoty  of  tbe  CampiiXD.  6^.  , 
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attacked  general  Serrurier,    posted  at  the    northern    extremitj  of  their 
line,  and,  overpowering  him,  obliged  him  to  capitulate  with  sooo  men. 

In  the  reduced  state  of  the  French  army,  which  did  not  exceed  is.ooo 
men,  Moreau  deemed  it  expedient  to  concentre  his  forces,  -  and  to  take  a 
central  position  between  Alessandria  and  Valenza,  which  tQight ,  enable 
liim  to  afford  all  the  protection  that  was  compatible  with  his  present 
strength  to  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  and  also  to  keep  open  his  commu- 
nication with  Genoa  and  France.  | 

The  allied  generals,  in  the  mean-time,  were  availing  themselves  of  their 
great  force  to  detach  strong  bodies  of  men,  that  might  make  themselves 
master  of  the  fortresses  which  kept  the  malecontents  in  awe. — Whilst  they 
remdned,  with  the  grand  army,  in  a  central  portion,  near  Pavia,  to  Watch 
the  movements  of  their  enemy,  and  to  direct  the  various  operations  of 
their  own  forces,  their  detachments  were  successfully  employed  in  different 
quarters.  Peschiera,  Pizzighttone,  and  Como,  were '  reduced  by  them 
within  a  few  days;  ||  and  the  stores  found  in  these  and  the  other  conquered 
fortresses  afforded  very  seasonable  supplies  for  the  allied  armies,  which 
persevered  in  active  operations  while  their  troops  were  flushed  with  victory. 
-i— The  various  movements  made  by  the  rival  commandeis  to  foil  each 
other's  purposes  brought  on  an  engagement  between  Moreau  and  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  allies;  in  which  the  French  general  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  l  «dO  men.f ' — A  division  of  the  confederates  was  detached 
to  invest  the  citadel  of  Turin. — That  of  Milan  was  forced  to  cap!tulate.$ 
And  Ferrara,  Cremona,  and  Ravenna  were  added  to  their  conquests,  and 
gave  them  a  complete  ascendency  in  Lombardy. ^  ..     . 

The  directory  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  send  Such  a  reinforcenvent 
into  Italy  as  might  enable  Moreau  to  maintain  the  contest  on  equal  tei^s 
.without  endangering  their  interests  in  other  quarters.  Therefore  they 
instructed  Macdonald  to  leave  the  French  partisans  to  support  their  cause 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  they  were  in  possession  of  the  capital 
and  several  neighbouring  fortresses,  and  to  march  with  his  army,  amounting 
to  about  ££,000  men,  into  Lombardy,  to  the  relief  of  Moreau. 

On 

i  tAxy  7.         I  Begimiini  of  May.         +     Vby  16.         ^  Uwf  tj.         ^    End  of  Maf. 
*     Cunpaign.  93. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  two  imperial  courts,  that  they  might  preserve 
their  ascendency,  ordered  general  Bellegarde  to  pass  into  Italy  with  the 
troops  which  he  had  commanded  in  Tyrol,  and  sent  a  reinforcement  of 
11,000  Russians  to  the  allied  army  in  that  country. — These  measures 
answered  every  purpose  intended  by  them.  Whilst  Bellegarde  was  left  to 
blockade  Alessandria,  and  generals  Kaim  and  Wuckassowitch  were  protect- 
ing the  army  employed  in  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Turin,  Suworow 
marched  with  above  so,000  men,  to  encounter  Macdonald  on  his  route.  || — 
This  movement  produced  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia,  that  falls  into 
the  Po,  which  was  fought  with  desperate  fury  during  three  days,f  and 
terminated  in  the  entire  defeat  of  Macdonald,  with  the  loss  of  a  third-part 
of  his  army,  killed  and  ^sabled,  and  his  retreat  to  the  position  which  he 
had  before  held. 

The  allies  were  now  victorious  in  every  part  of  Italy. — The  citadel  of 
Turin  capitulating  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Trebia,  they  had  complete 
possession  of  Piedmont.  J  ** — The  subjects  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
observing  the  successes  of  the  allied  arms,  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity 
aflbrded  by  these  and  the  protection  of  the  English  fleet,  to  join  the  confe- 
derates in  driving  the  French  out  of  that  principality  and  re-establishing 
their  sovereign's  independency. — Cardinal  RufTo,  at  the  head  of  20,000 
counter-revolutionists,  ably  assisted  by  a  naval  force  under  admiral  Nelson 
and  captain  Trowbridge,  reduced  the  republican  garrison  in  Naples,  and  put 
his  sovereign  in  possession  of  his  capital.  § — The  reduction  of  Capua  and 
Gceta  completed  the  triumphs  of  the  allies  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as 
that  of  Urbino,^-  Alessandria,  JJ  and  Mantua,  ||]  did  in  Lombardy.' 

Macdonald,  in  the  mean-time,  had  joined  the  grand  army  with  the 
remains  of  the  forces  which  he  had  brought  from  Naples;  §§  which,  with  a 
reinforcement  under  Joubert,  who  now  came  to  succeed  Moreau  in  the 
command,  placed  that   general  at  the  head  of  40,000   men. — fteflecting, 

then, 
n  June  15.  +  June  i6,  17,  and  18.  J  June  ao.  §  June  «0. 

+  June  9.  ttJ"'}"'-  i[|-J"ly30.  ^^  End  of  July. 

•     The  inperialisis   found  in  llie  citadel  of  Turin  562  fine  pieces  of  ordnance,  40,000  miukcit, 

400)000  weight  of  powder,  and  considerable  magazines, — [^Campaign  0/  1799.  143.]— — Thui  had' 

those  princes  provided  for  the  defence  of  tbeir  capital,  who  had  considered  tbenuelves,  and   had 

been  considered  by  others,  as  the  centinels  of  Italy  on  the  side  of  France. 

■     Campaign  of  i799<  145.  '    Annual  Register,  191.  93, 
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1 790  then,  on  the  critical  state  of  their  affairs,  and,  particularly,  that  the  reduC' 
"""^  ^tion  of  Mantua  would  enable  general  Kray  to  reinforce  Suworow  with  the 
besieging  army,  Joubert  determined,  as  his  best  expedient  for  retrieving 
them,  to.  attack  the  allies  before  they  should  have  efTected  this  junction. — 
The  memorable  battle  of  Novi  ensued,  f— The  French  army  was  encamped 
on  very  strong  ground,  upon  the  heights  near  that  place,  when  Suworow, 
being  apprized  of  his  rival's  design,  determined  to  anticipate  it  by  boldly 
attacking  him  in  that  position. — The  allied  generals  were  here  confronted 
l>y  antagonists  worthy  of  themselves;  for  Moreau,  who  had  resigned  the 
command,  fought  as  a  volunteer. — So  resolutdy  were  the  assailants  received, 
that  Ihey  were  three  times  repulsed;  and  fortune  apparently  inclined  to 
the  republicans.  The  engagement  had  continued  with  dreadful  slaughter 
tieveral  hours,  when  general  Melas,  with  sixteen  battalions,  made  so  vigorous 
an  assault  on  their  flank,  that  they  were, forced  to  give  way;  and  a  mortal 
wound  wbich  Joubert  received  at  that  instant  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  The  republicans  were  driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  sooo 
men  killed  and  4000  taken  |Hisoners. — ^The  effect  of  this  victory  was 
enhanced  by  the  capture  of  thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fifty-seven 
tumbrils;  but  the  joy  of  the  victors  was  alloyed  by  the  loss  of  7000  men 
killed  and  wounded.* 

This  career  of  success  enabled  Suworow  to  cross  the  Alps  to  the  support 
of  the  confederate  army  In  Switzerland,  without  endangering  the  allied 
cause  in  Italy.  Their  afiairs  continued  to  prosper  aftei'  his  departure.  ^— 
Several  victories  of  smaller  importance  were  obtained  by  them  over  the 
detaclunents  of  the  enemy",  and  some  events  occuired  in  -other  parts  of  Italy 
which  seemed  to  make  the  afiairs  of  France  irrecoverable  in  this  -country. 
Among  these  were  the  successes  of  the  Neapolitan  general,  Bonricud,  and 
■captain  Trowbridge  in  the  ecclesiastical  state;  the  latter  of  whom  took 
possesicHi  of  Civita  Vecclua,  and  the  former  entered  Rome,  which  had 
been  defended  six  weeks  by  the  republicans.  I 

Severe  as  these  disasters  were,  the  republicans  did  not  yet  de^ir. 
Chanpionet,  who  succeeded  Joidwrt  in  the  command,  perceiving  that  his 
enemy's  pr-eseat  design  was  to  gain  the  passage  of  the  Bochetta«  by  that 

^    Aaguit  46,  i     September  j£.  J    SeptenibeT  30. 

*    Campaign,  su.  and  Airautl  Kcgitter.  595. 
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M«ans  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reduction  of  Coni  and  Genoa,  took  bis 
measures  for  preventing  it. — In  this  design,  however,  he  was  foiled  by  the*" 
address  of  the  Austrian  general.  Melas,  by  withdrawing  a  body  of  troops 
from  their  station  at  Mondovi,  as  if  in  retreat,  tempted  ChamfHonet  to 
pursue  them.  And,  attacking  them  by  surprise  in  their  pursuit,  be  de- 
feated them  with  the  loss  of  4000  men  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  + — Nor 
was  Championet  more  successful  in  an  attempt  to  cut  off  his  enemy^ 
communication  with  Turin;  being  defeated,  with  considerable  loss,  hf 
general  Kray. — The  French  general,  nowj  had  no  force  that  be  could 
oppose  to  the  Austrians;  nor  was  there  any  fortress  that  could  with^and 
them.  Ancma  capitulated  a  few  days  after  these  victories.  ^  The  strong 
posts  of  Fossano  and  Savigliano  were  taken:  and  this  eventful  campaign 
tcrrainatad  with  the  reduction  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Coni;  the  last  place 
of  strength,  e:tcept  Genoa,  which  remained  in  the  hands,  or  at  tht  devd- 
tion,  of  the  French  republic.  ||  * 

From  tlus  seat  of  warj  which  had  exhtlNted  scenes  of  slaughter  that  are 
frightful  to  human  nature,  our  attention  is  called  to  another  in  Egypt 
equally  destructive  of  the  huipan  race,  and  eqaally  important  in  its  events. 
It  is  rendered  more  interesrtmg  by  the  character  of  him  who  had  the  chief 
conduct  of  it  on  the  port  of  France,  and  who  has  since  filled  so  distin- 
guished a  station  in  the  government  of  this  country;  a  man  whom  even 
a  diqnssionate  adversary  mil  acknowledge  to  have  been  endowed  with 
ngnal  talents,  and  who  was  actuated  by  passions  that  led  him  to  the  full 
exertion  of  them.  Active  and  adventurous,  he  was  ever  projecting  some 
new  enterprise  which  he  deemed  conducive  to  his  own  glory  or  that 
of  the  state:  thoughtful,  penetrating,  and  inventive,  he  was  ever  attentive 
to  existing  circametances  and  the  sentiments  of  those  with  whom  be  had 
to  deal,  and  devising  the  best  expedients  to  effect  his  designs,  or  lo 
extricate  himself  from  difficulties.  Nor  does  he  appear  on  any  occasion  to 
have  been  restrained  by  any  principles  of  humanity  or  religion  in  the 
attainment  of  those  objects  to  which  his  insatiable  ambition  aspired. 

He  WB  at  the  head  of  an  army  that,  with  the  marines  and  volu  nteers 
with  which  it  had  been  reinibrced  amounted  to  near  50,000  of  the  best 

troops 

f     November  5.  {     Novembecii.  ||     Decembers. 

*    CampaigD.  318,     Ann.  Regiit.  £97, 
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troops  in  Europe,  accustomed  to  victory,  and  confident  in  their  own 
"'prowess  and  the  military  skill  and  good  conduct  of  their  generals.  To 
turn  the  fortune  of  war,  to  convince  such  men  that,  although  their  enthu- 
siasm had  led  them  to  exhibit  prodigies  of  valour  on  the  Po,  the  Adda,  and 
the  Adige,  there  were  troops  sttll  ready  to  dispute  the  palm  with  them,  and 
capable  of  setting  bounds  to  the  enterprises  of  their  leader,  implies  no 
common  degree  of  merit.  If  Buonaparte  animated  his  men  by  telling  them 
that  they  would  be  distinguished  among  their  countrymen  as  having  been 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  higher  honours  certainly  await  the-  conquerors  of 
these. 

The  French  general's  ^tuation  was  such  as  gave  a  full  display  of  his 
genius  and  address.— He' was  surrounded  with  enemies:  and  being  by  the 
late  destruction  of  de  Bruey's  fleet,  deprived  of  the  protection  and.  succours 
which  it  was  intended  to  afford  him,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
he  should  be  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. — To 
conciliate  their  affections,  therefore,  he  not  only  professed  a  reverence  ior 
their  prophet  and  their  religion  himself,  and  conformed  to  their  customs 
and  manners,  but  enjoined  his  troops  to  follow  his  example,  and  made  it  a 
capital  crime  to  be  guilty  of  depredations  or  extortion  towards  them. 
"  The  Roman  legions,"  said  he,  "  protected  all  religions.  You  will  find 
"  here  usages  different  from  those  of  Europe.  You  will  reconcile  your- 
"  selves  to  them  by  custom."" — To  secure  the  kind  offices  of  the  natives, 
he  was  ever  repeating  his  declarations  that  he  came  as  their  deliverer  from 
every  kind  of  oppression. — To  reconcile  himself  to  the  good  graces  of 
the  bashaw  of  Egypt,  he  represented  himself  as  being  united  in  interest 
with  the  Porte  in  punishing  the  insolence  and  extortion  of  the  beys. 
"  You  know"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  bashaw  soon  after  his  arrival, 
"  that  the  French  nation  is  the  only  ally  which  the  sultan  has  in  Europe. 
"  Come,  then,  and  meet  me,  and  curse  along  with  me  the  impious  race 
"  of  beys."  *  , 
He  observed  the  same  accommodating  maxims,  as  far  as  was  compatible 
'  with  his  general  design,  in  the  organization  of  the  Egyptian  government. 
Conformably  with  the  French  model,  a  general  assembly  was  to  be  held,  at 
Cairo,  of  the  chief  men  of  the  fourteen  provinces,  into  which  Egypt  was 

divided. 

^    Ann.  ILegui,  7  and  8.  *    Idem.  8. 
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divided. — There  were  also  provincial  assemblies.  And  the  French  generals 
who  commanded  in  the  provinces  were  ordered  to  make  choice  of  such*" 
persons  to  be  members  of  them  as  had  most  influence  with  the  people-^ 
and  were  most  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  their  kindness  to  the 
French.  Deputations  from  each  province,  cohsisting  of  three  lawyers, 
three  merchants,  and  three  sheiks  or  chiefs  of  the  Arabs,  were  to  form  a' 
divan  or  national  council. ' 

This  conduct  was  admirably  calculated  to  deceive  the  natives,  had  they 
been  endowed  with  feelings,  with  affections,  only,  without  reflection.  But 
that  common  sense  which  nature  has  dispensed  to  the  whole  human  race, 
to  be  its  safeguard  against  the  arts  by  which  machiavelian  politicians  would 
impose  on  their  understandings,  came  to  their  assistance. 

Men  of  reflection,  reasoning  from  the  general  motives  to  action,  among 
mankind,  and  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  these  institutions  themselves,  ' 
which,  according  to  the  conqueror's  professions,  were  intended  to  promote 
their  happiness,  were  led  to  suspect  that,  amidst  all  this  shew  of  friendship 
for  the  natives,  and  tenderness  for  their  feelings,  his  grand  and  ultimate 
object,  as  in  other  instances  of  intrusion,  was  the  establishment  of  the 
absolute  ascendency  of  France. — ^Among  other  things  which  betrayed  these 
views,  was  an  order  given  by  him,  "  that  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of 
"  EgyP*  should  wear  the  tri-coloured  cockade,  and  that  all  the  Egyptian 
"  vessels  navigating  the  Nile  should  hoist  the  tri-coloured  flag.' — So  pre- 
valent was  the  opinion  that  the  French  goveniment  had  designs  hostile  to 
the  mussulman  interests,  nttfwithstanding  aU  the  laboui^  of  Buonaparte  to 
impress  the  people  with  different  sentiments,  that  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion took  place  at  Cairo  before  the  close  of  the  late  year,  to  free  the 
nation  of  these  invaders.  General  Dupuis,  who  was  sent  with  a  regiment 
of  dragoons  to  suppress  them,  fell  a  victim  to  their  rage:  and  four  or  five 
tfiousand  of  the  insurgents  were  slain  before  tranquillity  was  restored. — 
Nor  was  the  enmity  which  the  Arabs  entertained  towards  the  French  con- 
fined to  the  capital,  where  means  could  be  more  easily  employed  to  inflame 
their  minds.  The  troops  posted,  in  different  parts  of  the  provinces 
were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  much  slaughter  was  made  on 
both  sides  in  the  rencounters  which  ensued.' 

These 
'    Ann,  Kegiit.  £.  *    Idem.  16.  '    Iden.  18. 
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These  evidences  of  general  disafl^tion  were  very  unpropitioos  to  Biiona- 
"^parte's  views;  and  could  ndt  be  contemplated  without  serious  apprehensions. 
of  danger. — He  had  reason  to  be  chagrined,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  ill 
success  of  his  artifices  to  impose  on  the  Turkish  government,  when'  he 
was  informed  of  the  treaty  which  the  sultan  had  entered  into  with  Russia, 
and  of  the  correspondent  movements  of  the  bashaws. — Agreeably  with  ' 
these  hostile  propensities,  Ghezzar  Oglow,  bashaw  of  St.  John  d'Acre,  in 
Syria,  had  ofiTered  refuge  to  Ibrahim  Bey,  when  he  fled  before  the  French 
general;  and  he  had  since  assembled  a  great  force,  the  destination  of  which 
was  not  known.  That  he  might  oblige  the  bashaw  to  act  decisively,  Buona- 
parte called  on  him  to  send  away  Ibrahim  and  his  mamelukes. — To  thi& 
requisition  Ghezzar  made  no  reply;  and  expressed  his  own  and  his  sove* 
reign's  resentment  by  putting  the  French  who  were  at  Acte  in  irow.* 

The. French  general  was  convinced  that  this  enemy  must  be  subdued,  or 
that  his  enterprise  must  Anally  fail  of  success.  But>  before  he  could  leave 
Egypt  without  extreme  danger,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  provide  for 
its  defence  against  the  disaffected  Arabs,  as  well  as  those  foreign  enemies 
from  whom  he  expected  an  attack.— -In  doing  this  he  was  uded  neither  by 
l^aces  of  strength  ahready  built,  nor  by  those  large  rivers'  and  those  nsnrow 
defies  which,  in  a  mountainous  country,  are  of  assistance  in  fortifying  it.— 
Seeing  that  he  bad  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  his  military  force,  he 
adopted  the  pilao  of  erecting  fortified  posts  in  different  parts,  to  awe  the 
inhabitants  and  protect  his  troops.  He  had,  therefore,  made  it  his  first 
conf«m  to  cause  mch  forts  to  be  constructed  in  proper  places. — Grand 
Cairo  was  the  intended  centre  of  his  military  operations,  as  well  as  the  seat 
of  government:  therefore  he  used  every  means  to  secure  it  which  was  com- 
patible with  its  vast  extent. — He  constructed  magazines  on  the  Nile;  and 
fwured  a  marine  force  on  that  river,  to  protect  both  these  and  his  convoys. 
Alexandria  being  the  du«f  emporium  of  Egyptian  commerce,  he  paid  a 
particular  attention  to  its-  fwlilkations,  and  to  the  preserving  a  communica- 
tion between  that  port  and  Ramanieh,  oa  the  western  branch  of  the  Delta, 
which  was  to  be  the  centre  of  his  operati^His  on  the  lower  Nile  and  the 
coast. — He  also  provided,  as  well  as  his  force  would  permit,  for  the  defence 
of  Rozetta  and  Daraietta,  at  tine  mouths  of  the  Niltyand  for  that  of  Suez; 

which 
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which  W35  to  be  his  port  on  the  Red-^ea-— And  when  he  had. determined      I79» 
■op  an  expedition  agaiqst  Ghezzar  Oglow,  he  erected  posts  and  established '     S  -'"' 
magazines  at  convenient  places  near  the  Syrian  frontier.'' 

Having  made  these  preparations  for  the  maintenance  of  his  establishpieat 
in  Egyptj  knowing  that  pnunptituda  waa  particularly  necessary  at  the  preisent 
<rrisi8^  he  began  his  march  towards  St.  John  d'Acre^  at  the  opening  of  the 
year,  with  an  army  consisting  of  i!!,900  men,  cemunanded  under  himself  by 
generals  Kleber,  Regnier,  Bon,  and  Lannes.' — Intending  to  make  El-Arisch. 
or  Larissa,  a  small  fortified  place  within  the  Syrian  frontier,  one  of  his 
posts,  he  caused  it  to  be  invested:  and,  after  he  had  defeated  a  body  of 
forces  sent  by  the  bashaw  to  its  relief,  he  forced  the  garrison  to 
capitulate. +^ 

Puisuing.  his  route  towards  the  coast  of  Syria,  his  troops,  which  had 
been  distressed  by  a  fatiguing  march  of  eighty  leagues  over  the  dreary 
flands  of  Egypt,  were,  at  last,  cheered  vnth  the  {»-ospect  of  the  cultivated 
country   which   surrounds  Gaza. — ^With  little  resistance,  he  made  himself 

master  of  that  city His  next  object  was  Jaffa,  a  maritime  place  of 

considerable  strength.  Tlie  garrison,  amounting  to  about  4000  men,  made 
a  valiant  defence.  Even  when  the  artillery  had  made  a  breach  in  the  waH, 
-and  the  assailants  had  entered  the  city  and  had  taken  their  principal  tower, 
they  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  were  put  to  the  sword  with 
circumstances  of  extreme  barbarity.* 

From 

+     Febmaij'  i8. 

">  Regaier's  Stale,  ai  to  3a.  '  Berthier.  ap.  Annual  RcgiileT.  *  Annual  RegUter,  94. 

*  There  being  difierent  accounu  of  (he  maoner  in  which  the  garriibn  of  Jafia  were  put  ta 
death,  it  i)  proper  that  the  reader  should  be  made  acquxioted  with  them,  that  he  may  form  hi* 
own  judgment  respecting  them. — The  account  given  us  by  sir  Robert  Wilton,  who  secved  in  th« 
firiiish  arn^  in  the  ensuing  campaign  in  Egypt)  is  a)  follav;i.  *'  Buonaparte  having  carried  the 
"  town  of  Jal&  by  anault,  many  of  tjie  garriion  were  put  to  the  sword;  but  the  greater  part 
"  flying  into  the  mosques,  and  imploring  mercy  from  their  pursuers,  were  granted  their  liveij  and 
"  let  it  be  well  remembered,  that  an  exasperated  army  in  the  momert  of  revenge,  when  the  lawi 
"  of  war  justified  iheir  rage,  yet  beard  the  voice  of  pity,  received  iti  impreuion,  and  proudlje 
"  refused  10  be  any  longer  the  executioners  of  an  voreiitting  enemy.  Soldicn  of  the  Italian  army, 
"  this  is  a  laurel  wreath  worthy  of  your  fame,  a  tropby  of  which  the  (ubtequent  treason  of  an 
"  individual  shall  not  deprive  you. 

'*  Three  ixf»  afterwards,  Buonaparte,  who  bad  expreucd  much  resentment  at  the  compusioit  ' 

-"  manifested  by  liis  troops,  and  determined  10  relieve  hlntclf  f'om  the  maintenance  and  care  of 
**  three  tbowand  eight  hundred  pntQiwr^  ordcr^ct  ttuin  to  b«.  wars^ud  to  a  ruing  ground  neat 

"Jaffa; 
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From  this  place  Buonaparte  addressed  a  friendly  letter  to  Ghezzar  Oglow: 
and,  on  receiving  a  defiance  from  him,  saying  "  that  he  would  rather  bury 
"  himself  in  the  ruins  of  the  city  than  surrender  it  to  him,"  Buonaparte 
proceeded  to  invest  St.  John  d'Acre. 

This  maritime  fortress,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ptolemais,  so  celebrated  for 
the  sieges  it  sustained  in  the  holy  wars,  has  been  successively  in  the  hands 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  the  Romans,  the  Arabs,  the  christians,  and  ^he  Turfcs. 
It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  well  situated  for  commerce.    On  this  account 


"  Jaffk;  where  >  dLviiion  of  French  Infiniiy  formed  againK  (hem,  When  ihe  Turki  had  entered 
"  into  their  fatal  alignment,  and  the  mournful  preparaiiont  were  completed,  the  iignal  gun  fired. 
"  VoUiei  of  musquelry  and  grape  initantly  played  igainit  them;  and  Buonaparte,  who  had  been 
"  regarding  the  scene  through  a  telescope,  when  he  saw  the  smoke  aicending,  could  not  restrain  hit 
'*  joy,  but  broke  out  into  exclamations  of  approval ;  indeed,  he  had  just  reason  to  dread  the  refusal 
"  of  hi»  troops  thus  to  dishonour  themselves.  Kteber  had  remonstrated  in  ihe  roost  strenuout 
"  manner,  and  the  ofiicer  of  the  etat'tnajor  who  commanded  (for  the  general  to  whom  the  divition 
'*  belonged  was  absent)  even  refused  to  execute  the  order  without  a  written  instcuctiooi  but 
"  Buonaparte  wis  too  cautious,  and  sent  fierthier  to  enforce  obedience. 

"  When  the  Turks  had  all  fallen,  the  French  troops  humanely  endeavoured  to  put  a  period  to 
"  tbe  suffering!  of  ihe  wounded,  but  some  time  elapsed  before  the  bayonet  could  finish  what  the 
"  fire  had  not  destroyed,  and  probably  many  languished  days  in  agony.  Several  French  officers, 
"  by  whom  these  details  are  partly  furnished,  declared,  that  this  was  a  scene,  the  retrospect  of 
"  which  tormented  their  recoUeciion,  and  that  they  could  not  reflect  on  it  without  horror,  accu»- 
"  tomed  as  they  had  been  to  sights  of  cruelty. 

"  These  were  the  prisoners  whom  Assalini,  in  hit  very  able  work  on  the  plague,  alludes  to,  when 
"  he  says,  that  for  three  days  the  Turks  ihewed  no  symptoms  of  that  disease,  and  it  was  their 
"  putrtfying  remains  which  contributed  to  produce  the  pestilential  malady  which  he  describes  at 
"  afterwards  making  such  ravages  in  the  French  army. 

"  Their  bones  stiU  lie  in  heaps,  and  are  shewn  to  every  traveller  who  arrives;  nor  can  they  be 
"  confounded  with  those  who  perished  in  the  assault,  since  this  field  of  butchery  lies  a  mile  from 
"  the  town. 

"  Such  a  fact  should  not,  howe\-eT,  be  alleged  without  tome  proof,  or  leading  circumstance 
"  stronger  than  assertion,  being  produced  to  support  it;  but  there  would  be  a  want  of  generosity  in 
"  naming  individuals,  and  branding  Uiem  to  the  latest  posterity  with  infamy  for  obeying  a  com- 
"  mand  when  their  lubmiision  became  an  act  of  necessity,  since  the  whole  army  did  not  mutiny 
**  against  the  execution ;  therefore  to  establish  further  the  authenticity  of  the  relation,  this  only 
'*  can  be  mentioned,  that  it  was  Bonn's  division  Which  fired,  and  thus  every  one  is  afforded  the 
'*  opportunity  of  saiitfying  themselves  respecting  the  truth,  by  inquiring  of  officer*  lerving  in  the 

"  diffitrent  brigades  composing  this  division," — [^History  of  the  British  Exptdition. -ji."] Sir 

Robert  informs  us  in  a  note,  moreover,  "  that  Buonaparte  pleaded  that  he  ordered  the  garrison  to 
"  be  destroyed,  because  he  had  not  provisions  to  maintain  them,  or  strength  enough  to  guard  them; 
"  and  that  it  was  evident  that  if  they  escaped,  they  would  act  against  the  French,  since  amongst  the 
"  prisoners  were  500  of  the  garrison  of  El-Atisch  who  had  promised  not  to  serve  again;"  thua 
justifying  cruelty  upon  the  Machiavelian  principle  of  expediency. 

The 
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it  was  choGcn  for  an  emporium  by  the  enterprising  Faccardioo,  chief  of  the 
Druses,  in  the  lifiteenth  century;  who,  throwing  off*  his  subjection  to  the 
Turks,  opened  a  commercial  correspondence  with  the  Florentines,  then 
under  the  auspices  of  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  and  other  European  nations.  *■— 
Like  many  other  states  under  the  nominal  dominion  of  the  Porte,  it  pays 
a  tribute  as  an  acknowledgment  of  paramount  sovereignty,  but  in  other 
respects  exercises  independent  power. 

To  obstruct  the  operations  of  Buonaparte  in  Palestine,  commodore  sir 
Sidney  Smith,  who  had  been  sent  from  England  in  the  late  autumn  to  take 
the  command  of  a  squadron  in  the  Archipelago,  concerted  a  plan  with 
Djezzar  Oglow.  And  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  act  with  their  united 
forces  for  the  relief  of  Acre,  whilst  commodore  Hood,  who  had  blockaded 
Alexandria  since  the  battle  of  Aboukir  bay,  should  continue  before  that 

port. 

The  account  given  by  ihe  wriier  of  a  work  entitled  Menwini  tur  VEfypu,  i)  u  followi. — After 
relating  Ihe  preceding  operations  of  the  siegC)  "  The  division  of  Bon,"  lays  he,  "  who  was  charged 
"  with  the  feigned  aiuckt,  penetrated  into  the  town.  The  retiring  garrison  defended  ihemselve* 
"  wiib  great  slaughter:  and,  refusing  to  la^  down  their  arms,  ibejr  were  put  to  the  staori.  It 
"  coosuicd  of  laoo  Turkish  gunneri  and  1500  maugrabins  or  arnauu.— -Three  hundred  Egyptians 
*'  who  surrendered,  were  sent  home  to  their  own  faonilies.  The  French  army  ioit  about  300  men, 
"  killed  and  aoo  wounded." — Buonaparte,  being  thus  maiter  of  the  lown  and  forts,  ordered  the 
"  inhabitants  to  be  ipared." — According  10  this  wriicr,  then,  who  published  his  work  by  virtue  of 
an  arret  of  the  tnbunate,  the  garrison  was  police  oit  fil  de  I'tpe'e,  put  I0  tie  itoerd;  an  expression 
which  implies  that  they  were  not  slain  in  action,  with  the  armi  in  their  hinds,  but  sUughlcred  in 
revenge  of  their  defending  the  town  so  bravely  against  the  French  army. — This  manner  of  carrying 
on  war,  so  inconsistent  with  that  humanity  which  ii  essential  to  heroism,  perfectly  correspondt 
wilKBuoiuparte's  denunciations  of  vengeance  on  hii  entering  the  Syrian  frontier. — In  a  letter  to  the 
chieii,  ett-Umds,  and  commandaiitt  of  ytruiatem,  he  charges  them-  to  make  it  known  to  the 
inhabitants,  "  that  he  is  terriile  as  the  lightning  tvmaTdi  his  tntmies,  compassionate  and 
"  mereifvl  ioaiards  the  people,  and  those  who  art  wilUag  to  be  hii  friends." — Piectt  dtvertu  et 
Correspondenu. 

The  reader  has  now  to  choose  between  this  account  of  an  anonymous  writer  |and  that  of  an 
£ngliih  officer  of  known  veracity  and  repute. — Whichever  be  prefers  he  may  derive  from  itiome 
useful  admonitions  for  his  own  conduct.  Should  he  prefer  that  of  sir  Robert  Wilson,  he  may 
observe  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  vague,  Macbiavelian  principle  of  expediency,  and  may  be 
admonished  to  aJhere  firmly  to  the  established  principles  of  morality  and  religion. —  Should  be 
prefer  that  of  the  French  writer,  annexing  to  it  ihe  denunciation  contained  in  Buonaparte's  own 
letter,  he  may  derive  from  it  a  proper  sense  and  conviction  of  his  negative  happiness,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, in  not  being  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a  person  who  compares  his  vengeance  to  the 
lightning  of  heaven,  and  his  positioe  happiness  in  being  governed  by  laws  which  are  founded  on 
justice  and  administered  with  impartiality, 

'     Moreri.  and  Annual  Register.  lOi 
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port,  and  eacoura^  the  Arabs  in  tbeir  eateiprJMs. c«  annoy  ^tbefrencb  In. 
their  posts  in  Egypt. 

The  French  army  opened  tbeir  trenches  before  the.  fortress  in  the  montb 
of  march,  I  and  prosecuted  the  siege,  with  unwearied  diligence;  di^aying< 
their  usual  intrepidity  in  the  several  assaults  which  Kere  made.  But  they 
laboured  under  great  disadvantages  from  the  want  of  heavy  artillery  and 
ammunition ;  the  flotilla  on  board  of  which  Buonaparte  had  embarked  this, 
necessary  apparatus  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  sir  Sidney  South  on  its 
passage." 

The  defence  had  been  ably  maintained  above  three  wedu.  by  the  garn-. 
eon,  under  the  direction  of  colonel  Philippeaux,  the  chief  engineer,  and 
several  successful  sorties  had  been  made  by  them,  in  which  they  were 
supported  by  the  English  marine  force,  when  the  French  general  was 
informed  that  an  army  of  mamelukes  and  Turks  was  advancing  towards  him. 
—On  this  intelligence,  Buonaparte,  intermitting  the  siege,  marched  out  to 
meet  his  enemy.  Q  Repeated  engagements  ensued,  in  which  the  French 
forces  were  victorious:  and,  in  the  event,  the  Turks  were  oblige^  to  retreat 
precipitately  towards  Damascus;  after  which  he  resumed  the  operations  of 
the  siege.^Being  apprized,  soon  after,f  of  the  approach  of  a  fleet  of 
transports  and  corvettes  under  Hassan  Bey,  h,e  redoubled  his  exertions,  and 
carried  on  his  approaches  with  such  vigour  and  success  that  the  assailants 
were  enabled  to  fix  the  French  standard  on  the  outer  angle  of  the  tower. — 
In  this  critical  period  of  the  siege,  when,  with  a  bravery  that  merited  the 
praises  of  their  antagonists,  they  were  mounting  a  breach  which  was  prac- 
ticable only  by  means  of  scaling  ladders^*  sir  Sidney  Smith  came  with  his 
crews  to  the  support  of  the  garrison;  and,  by  the  relief  which  he  a&rded 
them,  and  the  animation  which  his  presence  and  that  of  the  aged  bashaw 
inspired,  he  enabled  them  to  give  the  assailants  a  complete  repulse.*— 

Notwithstanding 

i     March  30.       -         n     April  15.  +     May  7. 

*  Irritated  by  the  failure  of  thii  enterprise,  which  muit  be  ascribed  .to  the  aciiviiy  and  good 
conduct  of  ihii  brave  English  officer,  Buonaparte  charged  him  with  cruelly  in  putting  the  French 
priiORcn  found  on  board  the  ihipa  laden  with  ammunition  on  board  a  vessel  infected  with  the 
plague,  and  with  instigating  Djaizar  Oglow  to  acts  of  barbarity  towards  the  beiiegets;  charges 
which  are  irreconcileable  with  the  general  tenour  of  hit  conduct,  and  from  which  sir  R.  Wilson 
satisfactorily  dean  hito.r~-PrtfMe  to  Hut,  of  the  Exptditioit,  f.  14. 
""  Sir  Sidney  Smith'*  Letter,  ap,  Ann.  Reg.  Appendix.  70,  •  Smith's  Letter.  Ann.  Reg.  73. 
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Notwithstanding  this,  Buonaparte  returned   to  the  assault;   and,  by  the 
bashaw's  advice,  his  troops  were  suffered  to  descend  from  the  rampart.    A^ 
dreadful  conflict  ensued;  in  the  result  of  which  the  French  were  rt^puked 
with  great  slaughter. 

At  this  period  of  the  siege,  a  dervise  was  sent  by  Buonaparte  widi  a  lettw 
to  the  bashaw,  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms,  while  the  bodies,  whose 
stench  was  become  intolerable  and  threatened  to  occasion  a  pestilence, 
should  be  buried.  But,  before  an  answer  was  returned,  another  a^ult  was 
given,  which  proved  as  ineffectual  as  the  former. 

Buonaparte,  then,  despairing  of  success,  and  unwilling  to  sacrifice  more 
of  those  troops  which  were  so  valuable  to  him,  was  constrained  to  raise 
the  siege.  J — This  may  be  considered  as  his  first  reverse  of  fortune.  With 
the  disrepute  which  generally  accompanies  such  a  fetlure,  he  rCfdmed  to 
Cairo,  according  to  Berthier's  narrative,  with  (he  Ic^  of  isoo  men,  who 
fell  by  disease  and  the  sword,  and  1800  wounded.' 

The  fear  of  disgrace  now  concurred  with  the  perils  that  surrounded  him 
to  stimulate  him  to  exertion.  The  unsuccessful  issue  of  his  late  expedition 
gave  spirits  to  his  enemies  of  every  description;  and  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  favourable  moment  to  distress  him. — bhmael  Bey,  governor 
of  J^iisalem,  with  the  aasistaoce  of  sir  Sidney  Smith's  squadron,  possessed 
himself  of  Jaffa. ' — The  mamelukes  renewed  their  enterprises  in  different 
parts  of  Egypt. — And  Muslapha  Bashaw,  with  a  Turkish  army,  supported  by 
a'Strong  Anglo-Russian  fleet  lately  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  reduced 
the  castle  of  Aboukir:||  and  the  same  confederates  were  meditating  the 
siege  of  Alexandria. 

Buonaparte  used  all  posnble  di^tch,  therefore,  to  check  the  enterprises 
of  his  enemies. — He  employed  the  short  space  of  time  which  he  spent  at 
Grand  Cairo  in  the  arrangement  of  his  military  force. — Generals  le 
Grange  and  Murat  were  sent  with  detachments  against  the  adherents  of 
Ibrahim  and  Murad  Beys;  and  acquitted  themselves  of  their  commissions 
■  by  the  victories  which  they  obtained  over  the  mamelukes. — The  com- 
mander in  chief,  then,  marched  with  a  strong  army '  against  Mustaptta 
Basfaaw,  who  was  posted  before  Aboukir^  for  the  defence  of  that  fortress, 

and 

i     Mty  ai.  I     July  16. 

•     Ann.  Regist.  29  to  39.  t     Idem.  36. 
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and  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  mamelukes  under  Murad  Bey. — A  battle 
ensued,  which  was  fought  with  desperate  fury.f  The  French  generals  and 
their  respective  divisions  performed  their  parts  in  the  attacks  which  they 
were  destined  to  make  with  exemplary  intrepidity,  and  were  rewarded  with 
success.  The  Turks  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  some  thousands  of 
their  troops  either  slain  or  driven  into  the  sea:  the  bashaw  was  taken 
prisoner:  and  the  castle  of  Aboukir,  which  was  of  essential  importance  to  • 
the  intended  operations  of  the  confederates,  was,  in  consequence,  reco- 
vered.' 

The  French  officers,  who  commanded  in  the  different  posts  were  obliged 
to  watch  with  the  greatest  vigilance  the  movements  of  their  domestic  foes, 
and,  by  their  activity  in  counteracting  them,  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
their  infant  colony.  The  mamelukes,  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  rivalled 
them  tu  fierceness,  were  alternately  their  assistants;*  and  the  brave  Murad 
Bey,  who  possessed  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  command  among  a  bar- 
barous people,  served  as  a  rallying  point  and  bond  of  union  among ^hem.** 

Desaix, 
+    July  »B. 

1    Annual  Regiiter  37,  49. 

*  Denon  (hut  ipeaki  of  ibete  two  deicripiion)  of  wirlike  people.  "  It  i*  iroe  that  we  had 
"  driveo  away  the  raamelukeii  but  on  our  arrival,  in  waoiof  all  (be  oeccuariet  of  life,  we  found 
"  ihat,  in  expelling  ihem,  we  had  not  lupplied  iheir  place.  And  indeed,  who  but  iheie  nunieluke* 
"  could  lubjugate  and  restrain  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  however  badljr  anned,  and  however  incapable 
''  of  resistance,  having  no  oiher  ramparii  than  the  shifting  sands,  no  other  linei  than  the  wide 
"  expanse,  and  no  oiher  retreat  than  the  imineDsiif  of  the  de*eru?  Had  we  endeavoured  to 
"  bring  then  over  to  ui  by  an  ofEer  of  tindi  lo  cultivate,  we  know  (hat  in  Europe  the  pemn't  who 
"  becomes  a  hunts(nan  forbears  from  that  momen(  to  cultivate  the  land.  Now  the  Bedouin  is  a 
"  bunuman  from  his  inbncy,  and  habitually  so.  Sloth  and  independence  aie  the  base*  of  hi* 
"  character;  and  to  indulge  the  one  and  protect  the  other,  he  it  unceasingly  in  an  agitated  state, 
'*  allowing  himself  to  be  harassed  and  tormetited  by  want.  We  had  therefore  nothing  to  offer 
"  (o~  the  Bedouins  which  could  he  equivalent  (o  ihe  advantage  of  their  plundering  us ;— a 
**  calculation  which  is  invariably  the  basis  of  all  the  jreaiiet  they  enter  into."— i^cMoii'f 
Travtti.  1.  94. 

**  Denon  thus  portrays  this  celebrated  chief.  After  speaking  of  his  indefatigable  efimti  in 
opposition  to  Desaix,  and  the  defeats  he  had  sustained,  *'  calm  amidst  all  bis  misfortunes,"  says 
he,  *'  this  Egyptian  Fabjus,  knowing  well  how  to  ally  a  patient  courage  with  all  the  resources  of 
*■  active  policy,  had  calculated  his  means,  and  knew  how  to  appretiale  justly  their  effecia,  amidst 
"  the.  various  occurrences  of  a  disastrous  war:  although  he  bad  10  oppose  at  the  utne  time  a 
"  foreign  enemy,  and  all  the  rival  pretensions  of  "his  jealous  equals,  he  continued  to  preserve  a 
**  firm  aiuhority  over  hit  party,  by  taking  his  full  share  of  the  pdvations  brought  npon  tbent  by 
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— Desaix,  who  had  been  sent  against  him  into  upper  Egypt,  had  defeated 
him  in  several  encounters.  And  that  general  and  BelHard  had  fought  with 
the  same  success  in  the  desultory  hostilities  which  they  had  carried  on  with 
the  other  enemies  of  the  French  in  that  country.  But  it  was  like  beating 
the  air.  They  defeated  without  subduing  thcin:  and  the  excesses  which  the 
French  troops  were  guilty  of  continually  increased  the  number  of  their 
enemies.* 

But  if  this  expedition  to  upper  Egypt  had  ho  material  effect  on  the  final 
issue  of  Buonaparte's  enterprise,  it  will  ever  be  memorable  to  the  loveis  of 

the 

"  their  rapid  rasrches,  and  their  defeati;  he  was  become  their  onlj'  rallying  point,  the  ruler  of 
*'  iheir  desttoy,  and  all  iheir  movemeoM,  and  commanded  tbem  aa  absolutely  ai  in  the  tine  of  bii 
"  greatest  prosperity.  By  long  experience  he  had  learned  the  great  art  of  accommodating  him- 
"  self  to  the  times,  nor  did  he  choose  by  a  vain  bravado  to  put  all  lo  hazard:  he  kjiew  thai  the 
**  weaker  party  ought  to  make  this  use  of  their  misforiuncs,  and  fight  only  with  the  scythe  of 
''  time,  and  when  no  longer  able  lo  command  event*,  ifaac  true  skill  consists  in  so  far  yielding  to- 
*'  them  as  hence  to  derive  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  more  active  oppoaition.  By  this  fenilicy 
"  io  resources  Murad  Bey  shewed  himself  an  adversary  worthy  of  Desaix,  nor  can  it  be  decided 
"  whether  the  ingenious  and  reiterated  attacks  of  the  one,  or  the  circunupecl  resitiance  of  the 
"  other,  are  the  most  to  be  admired."— i>eiwn'(  Traveli.  a.  135. 

'  Denon  acknowledges  the  outrages  committed  by  the  French  troops  on  this  expedition;  but: 
endeavours  to  palliate  their  crime.  "  We  who  boasted  that  we  were  more  jtut  than  the  mame- 
"  luket,  committed  daily  and  aIiiK»l  neceasarily  a  great  number  of  ioiqattout  acts.  The  difficulty 
"  of  distinguishing  our  enemies  by  their  exterior  form  and  colour  was  the  cause  of  our  comi- 
'*  nually  putting  to  death  inifocent  peasants.  The  loldiers  who  were  sent  out  on  scouting  parties, 
<<  frequently  mistook  for  neccan*  the  poor  mefchints  belonging  to  a  caravan,  with  whom  they 
"  fell  in ;  atid  before  justice  could  be  done  them,  which  in  some  cases  the  time  and  circumitincei 
"  would  not  allow,  two  or  three  of  them  had  been  shot,  a  part  of  their  mcrchandiie  either 
"  plundered  or  pilfered,  and  their  camel)  exchanged  for  oars  which  had  been  wounded.  The 
"  gaioi  which  resulted  frtMn  these  outrages,  fell  invariably  10  the  share  of  the  bltxxlsuckers  of  the 
*'  army,  the  civil  commissioners,  copti,  and  interpreten;  the  soldiers,  who  sought  every  oppor- 
"  tuniiy  to  enrich  themselves,  being  constantly  obliged  to  abandon  and  forget  their  projects,  by 
"  the  drum  beating  to  arms,  or  the  trumpet  sounding  to  horse.  The  situation  of  the  inhabiianti^ 
"  for  whose  happinetsand  pniaperiiy  we  were  no  doubt  couk  lo  Egypt,  was  no  better.  If,  tbrougb 
"  terror,  they  had' been  obliged  to  quit  their  houses  ott  our  approach,  on  their  return,  after  we 
"  were  withdrawn,  they  could  find  nothing  but  the  mud  of  which  the  walls  were  formed. 
**  UtcDsili,  ploughs,  doors,  Toofs,  every  thing,  in'ihon,  of  a  combustible  nature,  had  been  burned 
"  for  cooking;  and  the  earthen  pots  broken,  the  corn,  coniumcd,  and  the  fowls  and  pigeooa 
*■  roasted  and  devoured.  Nothing  was  lo  be  found  except  the  bodies  of  ihair  dogs,  killed  in 
*'  endeavouring  to  defend  the  property  of  their  masters.  If  we  made  any  nay  in  a  village,  the 
**  unfortunate  inhabitants  who  had  fled  on  ottr  approach^  were  summoned  to  reiurn,  uniler  penalty. 
*  of  being  treated  as  rebels  who  had  joined  the  enemy,  and  of  being  made  to  pay  double  conuii 
"  haxioai,"—Denm'»  Traixit.  s.  10. 
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the  belles  lettres  for  the  labouis  6f  Vivant  D6non,  who  had  a  commission 
in  the  army  employed  on  it. — Amidst  scenes  of  war,  and  devastation,  that 
ingenious  artist  was  investigating  the  ruins  of  Thebes  and  other  celebrated 
places  of  antiquity,  and,  by  his  accurate  drawings,  rescuing  from  oblivion 
the  curious  specimens  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  the  monuments  of 
opulence  and  devotion,  and  enabling  the  learned  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  fine  arts  to  the  remotest  ages  of  the  world. 

The  means  adopted  by  Buonaparte  for  the  advancement  of  arts,  sciences 
and  letters,  although  they  must  be  considered  as  only  accessory  to  the  grand 
objects  of  his  expedition,  the  conquest  of  £g}'pt  and  the  ruin  of  the 
English  trade  to  the  East,  are  yet  the  most  meritorious  part  of  it.  He^ 
appears  to  have  been  convinced  that  the  splendour  of  military  achieve- 
ments would  soon  fade,  if  not  accompanied  with  the  more  lasting  fame 
arising  from  his  patronage  of  these.  And  therefore,  in  the  interval  of 
active  hostilities,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  their  establishment  in  this 
country,  and  other  measures  which  make  some  atonement  for  the  blood- 
shed which  his  restless  ambition  gave  occasion  to. — Without  adverting  to 
his  motives,  it  is  a  debt  which  candour  owes  to  the  merit  even  of  an  inve- 
terate enemy  to  commemorate  such  actions.  Whilst  the  artists,  philoso- 
phers^ and  literati  who  attended  him  on  thfe  expedition  were  employed  in 
their  several  departments  as  astronomers,  naturalists,  chymists,  mechanics, 
antiquarians,  he  provided  for  their  establishment  in  this  countrj'  by  founding 
a  national  institute  at  Cairo  upon  the  model  of  those  of  Europe,  He- 
founded  a  public  library  there:  and,  that  he  might  provide  his  colonists 
with  a  source  of  wealth  and  promote  their  intercouise  with  other  nations. 
he  established'  a  commercial  company  in  that  capital. — He  visited  Suez,  an- 
ancient,  decayed  mart  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  isthmus  which 
divides  tiie  Mediterranean  from  the  Red  sea.  He  encouraged  its  trade  by- 
lowering  the  duties  before  paid  to  the  bashaws,  and  setting  on  foot  a' 
caravan  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise  to  and  from  Cairo.  He  also 
inspected  the  traces  of  the  canal  by  which  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
connect  the  two  seas;  and  ordered  an  engineer  to  take  an  accurate  survey 
of  it.' 

These  measures,  vrfiich,  abstractedly  considered,  must  be  aokno¥rledged 

to 
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to  ba  meritorious,  are,  unfertunfttely,  so  ioterwoves  with  BuonapArte's  ^^^^ 
dengi>4  against  Great  Britain  tbat.it  i*;  with  difficulty  that  we. can  sever ^~~^ 
them.  Bvt,  if  we  cannot  gire  him  the  credit  wbieh  his  actions  deserve 
without 'SaCTiftcing  our  fedings.as  p^triat^  we  may  reject  that  an  acknow> 
ledgment  of  the  merit  of  an  en6oiy  isone  of  the  nftblest  efibrts  of  a  Ubei?U 
mind.  And  it  is  deserving  our  att«fttion  to  consider  whether,  while  we 
do  honour  to  ourselves  by  giving  htm.  due  credit  for  these  actions  we  may 
not  render  them  beneficial  to  ouraelvcA  and  the  world  as  a  stiinuluS' to 
exertion  on  our  own  parts:  whether  we  may  not  defeat  the  purposes  of 
our  enemy,  in  the  fairest  and .  most  honourable  way,  by  soqh  a  faitb&l 
discharge  of  our  duties  in  our  individual,  civil,  and  political  capacities  as 
may  promote  the  welfare  of  our  coiwtry,  and  give  stability  to  a  con- 
stitution under  which  we  have  so  long  flourished. 

That  Buonaparte  had  such  views  in  forming  his  settlemcnta  in  E^pt,  we 
may  deduce  from  a  letter  addressed  l^  him  'to  Tippoo  Saib  on  his  landing 
in  this  country.  "  Buonaparte  to  the  most  magnificent  Tippoo  Sultan,  our 
"  greatest  friend.  Yon  have  learned  my  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the  Red 
"  sea,  with  a  numerous  and  invincible  army,  wishing  to  deliver  you  froia 
"  the  yoke  of  England.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  testify  my  desire  for 
'■'  some  news  relating  to  your  politiod  situation,  by  the  way  of  Muscattl 
"  and  Morea.  I  widi  you  would  send  to  Suez  or  to  Cairo,  an  intelligent 
"  and  confidential  person  with  whom  I  might  confer.  The  most  High 
"  increase  your  power  and  destroy  your  enemies."*— The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  history  of  the  East  Indies  for  the  transactions  and  occur- 
rences which  followed  in  consequence  of  this  address.  Having  given  the. 
Hnk  which  connects  the  histories  of  tb«  «astem  and  western  world,  and  shewn 
that  the  war  which  ensued  on  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  which  proved 
fatal  to  Tippoo  Saib,  was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Buonaparte> 
and  originated  in  that  inveterate  enmity  t9  the  British  -nation  which  is. 
the  basi&  of  his  political  system,  we  bow  resume  the  narrative  of  oc~ 
currences  in  Egypt. 

When  the  nation  of  Europe,  leftecting  pn  the  strength  of  the  confe- 
derates who  now  threatened  an  attack  on  Buonaparte  on  the  one  hand,, 
uid  on  the  victory  of  Aboukir,  by  which  his  power  in  Egypt  was  confirmed 

on 
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on  the  other,  Were  waiting  with  the  utmost  solicitude  the  event  of  tbingf 
"^in  this  country,  they  were  astonished  to  hear  that  he  had  left' Egypt,  and 
was  arrived  in  France. — Before  we  give  the  particulars  relating  to  his 
return,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  domestic  affairs  of 
France,  and  attend  to  the  present  state  of  that  country. 

We  have  seen  the  prevailing  democratic  party,  in  the  directory  and 
the  grand  council,  triumphing  over  the  moderatists  in  the  contests 
between  them,  in  L797,  which  terminated  with  the  repulsion  of  some  of 
their  adversaries  and  the  banishment  of  others  to  Guiana.  These  acts, 
though  vindicated  as  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  expublican 
system  of  government  against  the  designs  of  its  enemies,  being  notori- 
ously unconstitutional  as  well  as  unjust,  the  democrats  were  still  appre- 
hensive of  danger  from  that  powerful  party  in  the  state  and  nation  who 
were  averse  to  them,  and  would  avail  themselves  of  such  a  violation  of 
national  rights  to  raise  a  clamour  against  them.  And  their  apprehensions 
were  heightened  by  intelligence  that  Pichegra  and  some  others  had 
escaped  from  their  place  of  exile,  and  were  returned  to  Europe.' — They 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  the  annual  election.  As  an  effectual  expe- 
dient to  maintain  themselves  in  their  present  stations,  they  proposed  an 
act  similar  to  that  of  the  British  legislature  by  which  the  triennial  had 
been  converted  into  a  septennial  parliament,  to  secure  the  existing  estab- 
lishment in  Great  Britain.  And  when  this  was  not  approved,  every  mean 
was  used  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  electors  in  favour  of  their  partisans. 

But  all  this  was  not  sufficient  to  give  them  the  desired  security.  Tyranny 
must  ever  be  supported  by  new  acts  of  violence.  Finding  that,  after  all 
their  precautions,  the  elections  in  some  parts  had  been  unfavourable  to 
their  interests,  they  availed  themselves  of  their  great  majority  in  the  two 
councils  to  annul  the  whole  of  the  elections  made  in  seven  departments, 
and  to  declare  those  of  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  illegal,  on 
the  grounds  of  irregularity  in  the  elective  proceedings,  and  their  being 
persons  whose  principles  were  inimical  to  the  constitution.]}" 
"  The  same  disregard  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  constitution,  by 
which   the  democrats  had   possessed    themselves    of    absolute    power,    is 

observable 

II     May  7.  17S8. 
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i^tttiTfkble  in  their  exercise  of  it.  Every  place  of  assembly,  and  every 
public  paper,  was  suppressed  that  was  known  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  "^ 
present. system.  And  if  a  reason  for  such  arbitrary  measures  was  required, 
all  Aiither  interrogations  vlere  prevented  by  saying,  that  they  were  hostile 
t*  thecbnstitution. — In  the  mean-time,  every  mode  of  peculation  was 
practised  by  the  prevailing  party.'  Enormous  taxes  were  imposed,  and 
confiscations  were  made  without  mercy,  upon  the  slightest  grounds,  to- 
gratify  the  rapacity  and  profusion  of  the  directory,  and  their  adherents. 
And  because  the  present  laws  against  priests  and  royalists  did  not  furnish 
them  with  sufficient  means  of  plundering,  they  passed  other  acts  to  increase 
the  number  of  offences  punishable  by  con&cation.  Moreover,  in  order 
to  intimidate  their  adversaries,  they,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  instituted 
an  inquiry  into  all  the  attacks  which  had  been  make  against  persons  and 
property,  public  and  private,  from  motives  of  enmity  to  the  public  and 
its' friends.'' 

Their  transactions  with  foreign  nations  were  disgraced  with  the  same 
diameless  venality.— The  American  states  having  offended  this  govern- 
ment by  a  commercial  treaty  concluded  by  theni  with  Great  Britain  in 
lise,  and  the  amity  which:  they  discovered  towards  that  crown,  a  decree 
was  immediately  passed,  "  that  the  vessels  of  neutral  nations  should  be 
"  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  which  those  nations  suffered  themselves 
«  to  be  treated  by  the  English." — this  was  followed  by  another  decree 
in  1798  more  directly  pointed  against  the  Americans:  "that  all  ships 
"  having  for  their  cargoes,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  English  merchan- 
"  disc,  should  be  held  lawful  prizes." 

The  American  states,  feeling  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  numerous 
captures  made  by  virtue  of  these  decrees,  and  being  desirous  to  preserve 
peace  with  France,  dispatched  Mr.  Pinckney,  as  their  envoy,  to  negotiate 
an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  French  government. — That  minister 
was  refused  an  audience  by  ^e  directory.  But  Mr.  Adams,  president  of 
the  congress,  peisevering  in  his  endeavours  to  preserve  peace,  dispatched 
other  ambassadors,  in  the  late  autumn,  who  experienced  a  more  friendly 
reception- — ^The  curtain  was  now  drawn  aside,  and  th<!  mystery  which  bad 
attended  Mr.  Finckney's  failure  was  revealed.    In  the  repeated  interviews 

between 
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between  them  and  nitHisieur  Talleyrand,  secretary  ,for-  {aTft\gn  /aSkitSg-fio^ 
his  agents.f  the  particular^  of  which  are  too.  numerou&.to  be  hare  recifiefl,n 
it  was  clearly  evinced  that, it  was  the  intention.pf  the  directoryt to  prewMl^ 
on  the  American  states  to  devote  themselves  to.  the.:interes£s.or  FnMl|c0;i- 
by  representing  the  danger  of . persisting  in  a  frietidly.  intercouise,  with  »■-. 
slate  whose  ruin  was  inevitable,  and -to  drive  them,  througK' feu,  to" 
participate  with  them  in  the  disgrace  of  an  infamous  transaction,*  as-  tbe- 
mean  of  securing  the  alliance  of  France." 

The  same  policy  was  practised  towtirds  Portugal.  She  was  threatened 
with  an  invasion  on  the  side  of  Spain,  to  force  her-to  declare  against  her 
ancient  and  faithful  ally  the  king  of  England,  Augerean  was  called  from  • 
hjs  command  on  the  Rhine  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  destined . 
to  that  expedition."  But  the  directory  were  on  this  occasion  disappointed, 
of  their  ends.  Portugal  was.  unwilling  to  desert  her  ally,  and  wh  :to«; 
poor  to  gratify  their  rapacity.  But  either  a  repugnance  on  the  part  of^ 
Spain  to  concur  in  an  invasion  which  must  endaoger  the  tranquillity,  lof 
her  own  realms  whilst  it  brought  od  her  a  vast  expence,  or  the  employ- : 
ment  given  to  the  arms  of  Frant^e  on  the  side. of  Germany  and  Italjt,  atidi 
the  war  which  it  was  carrying  on  in  ^^ypt,  prevented  the  goyeannj^iM' 
from  executing  its  threat  against  Portugal.^  '       , 

Other  causes  concurred  to  render  the  nation  disafTected  towards  > 
the  directory,  which  it  was  not  so  much  in  their  power  to  remove.  A  ■ 
forcible  requisition  of  men  or  money,  for  the  natioi»I  s^viee  must»' 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  be  unpopuW.  Bqt  when  thii  is  - 
made  to  support  a  war  in  which  a  nation  does  not  feel  itself  deeply  tote-' 
rested  it  becomes  much  more  so.  Even  the  French  people.  Who  had  been 
taught  to  con^der  the  success  of  the  war  as  essential  to  the  mauitenance'. 
of  their  favourite  republican  form  of  gQvernment>  groaned  under  that, 
weight  of  taxes  imposed  on  them  and  the  numerous  levies  which  were.-, 
continually  made  for  canying  it  on;,  and.  were  disgi&ted  at  the  peculatioK, 
venality,  and  abuses  of  po>ver,  wWchthey  could  not  but  observe;  in  their  i 
rulers.  But  these  grievances  had  excited  more  discontent  in  the.Flening^  ' 
who  never  had  the.satne  national .  prejudices,  and.  began  already  tocent«T*> 

tain; 
i    Appoimed  in  l^yJ• 
*    See  Ameuca.  ,  '  *    DitfOfx/iqti^'i  Sfceicb,  86.  ^  A.  It  lOO. 
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tain  sentiments  of  the  French  government  very  different  from  those  which 
inducied  them  to  consent  to  an  incorporation  wi(h  France. — Their  afffec-** 
tions  had  been  alienated  from  the  emperor  Joseph  by  his  restless  Spirit 
of  innovation,  and  the  tendency  of  his  regulations  and  new  institutions 
to  the  establishment  of  absolute  power.  Disgusted  by  his  injudicious  and 
arbitrary  conduct,  they  became  willing  dupes  of  the  seductive  artifices  of 
«  the  French  emissaries  sent  among  them,'  and  were  themselves  "instrumental 
in  forwarding  ^heir  grand  design  of  conquering  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
and  making  the  Rhine  the  boundary  of  France  on  the  side  of  Germarty 
and  Holland.  But  they  soon  had  cause  to  repent  of  having  exchanged 
evils  which  were  rather  in  idea  and  apprehension  than  reality,  for  actual 
oppression  from  a  power  ivhich  they  could  not  resist.  Their  disaffection 
to  the  French  government  first  manifested  itself  during  a  descent  made  by 
the  English  on  their  coast,  in  the  late  year.  J  This  expedition  failed  of 
success.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbotiring  districts '  discovered  aii 
evident  disposition  to  assist  the  invaders,  and  were'  prevented  from  taking 
up  arms  in  their  support  only  by  the' want  of  a  sufficient  force  to  protect 
them.  The  failure  of  that  enterprise  was  followed  by  a  short  period  of 
quiet.  But  when  to  the  evils  of  enormous  taxes,  contributions,  and  cout 
fiscations,  were  added  those  of  military  conscriptions,  which  had  before, 
been  confined  to  France,  and  men  were  torn  from  their  families  to 
execute  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  French  govertiment,  their  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  delusion  by  which  they  had  been  before  deceived,  and 
they  were  convinced  by  dear-bought  iexperience,  that  the  form  of  a 
republic  does  not  exempt  men  from  tyranny.  Their  patience  was,  at 
hst,  exhausted:  and  a  general  spirit  of  disafifection  prevailed.— ^ It  made 
its  appearance  in  open  revolt  first  in' the  district  of  Waes,  on  the  Scheldt, 
in  the  late  autumn ;  and  instantly  spreading  itself  through  Brabant,  it,  in 
a  short  time,  drew  6000  men  to  the  revolted  standard. 

General  Beguinot,  commandant  of  Brussels,  and  Bonnard,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  sent  against  them,  were  active  in'  suppressing  them: 
and  their  measures  were  attended  with  temporary  success.  But  the 
rebellious  spirit,  which  was  only  stifled,  was  continually  breaking  forth; 

and 

J     May  1798. 
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and  the  malecoQtents  renewed  their  rcGistance  to  government,  and  thdr 
outrages  against  those  who  were  commissioned  to  execute  its  orders,  as 
soon  as  the  force  was  removed  which  had  compelled  submission. — Their 
numbers  grew  more  formidable  towards  the  close  of  the  late  year.  The 
tree  of  liberty  was  cut  down;  and  the  tri-coloured  flag  was  torn  in  pieces: 
and  the  standard  of  revolt  was  hoisted,  with  a  motto  alluding  to  the  parti- 
cular grievance  which  had  given  occasion  to  their  rebellion.  "  li  i$  better 
"  to  die  here  than  elsewh^e." — All  their  efforts,  however,  were  fruitless;  as 
it  must  ever  eventually  be,  where  mere  bodily  force,  acting  without  any 
■concerted  plan,  is  opposed  to  a  disciplined  army,  commanded  by  an 
experienced. general. T-The  Belgians  perceived  their  error,  when  it  was 
irretrievable,  in  having  assisted  in  subjugating  themselves  to  the  French 
government.  The  whole  country  was,  for  some  months,  a  scene  of 
intestine  tumult.  The  revolters  committed  outrages  which  only  fumi^ed 
the  republican  commanders  with  a  plea  for  remorseless  rigour  towards 
them.  Their  own  force  was  not  sufficient  to  free  them  from  oppression : 
nor  was  there  any  power  ready  to  support  them  in  the  moment  of 
revolt.  And  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was,  that  they  vnre  constrained  to 
submit  reluctantly  to  the  yoke  which  they  had  put  on  thdr  own  necks. 

From  these  facts  and  these  events  relative  to  the  domestic  and  foreign 
af&its  of  France  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
French  ministry  and  the  present  state  of  the  republic.  The  directory  had 
been  succes^ul  in  enforcing  submission  to  its  arbitrary  decrees,  and  had 
practised  gross  peculation  and  corruption  with  impunity:  but  tyranny 
inust  ever  be  odious,  and  venality  must  ever  render  an  administration 
contemptible  which  is  bastt  enough  to  practise  it. 

Of  all  these  circumstances  Buonaparte  was  informed  by  his  partisans  in 
France:  and  we  now  find  that  enterprising  adventurer,  that  dauntless 
military'  chieftain,  who  had  acquired  the  admiration  of  the  French  nation 
by  his  achievements,  assuming  a  new  character;  and,  as  a  politician, 
availing  himself  of  the  errois  and  maleconduct  of  the  ministry,  as  well  as. 
the  public  opinion  of  his  own  merit,  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  state, 
and  to  possess  himself  of  the  sovereign  power. — ^It  may  be  remarked  of 
Buonaparte,  that,  with  an  ambition  that  stimulated  him  to  the  most 
arduous  enterprisesit  be  possessed  that  secrecy  which  is  oflen  of  signal 
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advantige  in  the  execution  of  them,  but  which,  in  a  political  character, 
BBVours  of  dartcnets.  Enveloped  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  silently  meditated "" 
his  ambitious  schemes,  without  putting  it  in  the  power  of  a  confidant  to 
frustrate  them  by  betraying  his  secret.  This  vras  particularly  observable 
at  the  present  most  important  crisis,  when  his  departure  from  Egypt 
might  have  been  deemed  a  desertion  of  the  troops  which  had  served  him 
so  faithfully,  which  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  accomplishment  of  his. 
favourite  enterpme,  and  which,  if  apprized  of  his  intention,  might,  in 
their  disgwt,  have  made  him  a  victim  to  their  resentment.  For  these  or 
other  reason*  which  have  not  been  made  known,  he  practised  the  most 
profound  secrecy  in  the  execution  of  his  de«gn.  Admiral  Gentbeaume, 
whom  he  instructed  to  prepare  the  frigates'  which  were  to  convey  him. 
to  France,  was  not  informed  of  their  destination;  ;ior  was  general  Kleber,. 
who  was  to  succeed  him  in  the  command,  apprized  of  the  honour'  which 
awaited  him.  Generals  Berttuer,  Lannes,  Murat,  Andreossi,  Marmont,  and 
Bee^eres,  with  Bertholet,  Mong6,  and  Amaud,  three  men  of  science,  who 
were  all  to  accompany  him  to  France,  came  to  the  place  of  embaritation- 
on  the  twenty-second  of  august,  in  conformky  with  a  letter  addressed  to 
them;  but  Berthier  alone,  even  then,  was  made' acquilbted  with  his  inten- 
tion.— Agreeably  to  his  orders,  Kleber  opened  a  letter  which  the  general 
left  for  htm,  twenty-four  hours  after  he  bad  sailed,  expresdng  the  regret 
with  which  he  left  the  army  and  the  expediency  of  his  returning  to  France, 
and  appointing  Kleber  to  succeed  him  as  commander  in  cMef. 

He,  fortunately^  escaped  the  homile  ^eets  which  iwere  cniirang  in  the- 
Mediterranean :  and,  having  touched  at  Ajaccio  in  Coi^ca^  he  proceeded 
on  his  voyage,  and  reached  the  little  port  of  Frejus  on  the  seventh  c^' 
October. 

-  That  enthusiastic  fondness  with  vdiich  the  affsctions  oT  tbe-  TiftntA  nation, 
are  ever  devoted  to  some  object,  wfaertier  be  be  a^meViarehora'chidtdn, 
whose  fame  or  grandeur  they  can  consider- as- blended  wi(h  thiiroVn,  was 
BOW  reraaAably  exemplified.  A  prodigious  concourae  of  people  attended, 
him:  throughout  bis  journey'  to  the  tiapital:  He  was  perpetually  bailed  with 
joyful  acclamations:  the  cities  and  towns  tiihi'ug^  which  be' parsed 'rivalled, 
•ac^.othei'in  their  adulation '<tf  him.  -Bit'aflt' those  were  exceeded  by  the 
pkudiiB  and  carevei  with  which  he  was  received,  by  the  Parisians,  when  be 
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made  his  appearance  at  the  theatre. — The  dmplicity  of  his  dreis,  so  6eoa^ 
roiu  in  tho&e  who  derive  distinetton  from  their  achievemeAts,  <  gsve  a(Mi-< 
tional  effect  to  the  popular  address  which  he  aasuned  on  th»  occasion, 
e^>eciall7  towards  the  soldiers  that  had  served  under  him. 

The  festival  wlHch  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  him,  a  few-daya  after  his 
arrival)' was  attep^ed  with  circumstances  strongly  chitracteristic  of  the.  French 
nation, -a&,weIt'9i»of. (he  object  of  their  adoration. — ^That  he  might  not  be 
disappoioted  ih  his  viiews  by  that  envy  which -an  excess  of  good  fortua«is 
apt  to  excite,  he  modestly  reiquested  that  Mei^eau  might  .he  joined -widi 
hk^eeirinUie  honoura  intended  by  the  celebcation,  and  trdated  that^eaetal 
with  tbe'affability  of  an  equal  and' the  respect  due  to' his  merit. — Tbeicburcb 
of  St.  Siijlpice  was  tran^rmed.  into  the  temple  of  victory.  The  walls  were 
decorated-in  a  most  magnificent  manner  "with  the  ricibest  tapestry;  ^and  the 
et^pt^red  standards  whdcb  were  displayed  vfere  so  :ttatny.  trvpbaea  to  the 
generaU'bywhpse  valour  and  good  conduct  they,  had  been  won. 

'Amidst  these  gay  scenes  of  festivity,  which  lulled,. Suspicion  asleep,  dfc 

planof-anoth^'FevolutJon  in  the  government  was  Formed. -in  tbift 

entp1:pHBe^B^^IWlpartelwas.iaawt0d. chiefly  by  the  ttbb£  Sieyes,  who  hid 
sHc^^ded  Jt(wbKU..in/|tb<!  dj);«ctory,a  foan  pf  c^pthoitght.-oidowed'witli 
much.Mg^tyj  ^iwL  v^tb,gre^t  judgment  and  diwienBiiicnt  in  tdbatenrer  Fehtet 
to  politics ;  dafk,  .suUen,  intriguing,  and  posaewng  <Ae  iv^o/* /oe- peruMSi^ 
i^bich  ijtve^hiffl  ia«  ascendant  over  these  whom  be  meant  feoimAe  the 
instruments  y^.  1^8  ^kfacUavelian  policy:. he  was,  moreover,  '^rticnliriy 
jauippy  in.-4evi^ng.exp^ieatsTor'the  execution  of  bis  deigns.  His  junbi- 
^ou  wa».not  acijoi^panied  with  Buonaparte's .advehtuross  spirit: the:  vahiM 
himself  on  inQuenciitg  the  acti<^is  of  others,  and  directing  tbe  macUne  nf 
state,  without  taking  such  an  active  part  in  the  public  councils  as  mig^ 
eMbwger^9«ui ea^ety.rrrr'fb^y  SjKt  admitted  to  (btir  .tcnifidesce  mMsieur 
Rh^aleFer,  a  naem  of.lpusinqssa^nd.  a  strenuous. rqnibliasn,  ^ho.had/beoD 
solicitor  to' the  mosicipalitf  of  ^is  4n  i7»«,iind  hed'taken  w  acaive  pert 
on  .many  occasions  in/the-  courpe  ofi:tbe  involution  itaikI.  Mkcit  :ihey  Jiod 
dieted  their  ..plan*  they  oommiinicated  it  to  a  few  oUois  -  Wibam  :  thejf 
dettnKd'HUWt  o^p^le  of  aswtivg.tbeffi  in  the . execHtiim of  it. '  .. '.  , 
'  It  might  have  beon^ffieult'totbavejiiadeilhftbo^  mi  ibe:pea(^'heiuiaii* 
..■..■•■-.      .-        .  '    -       i^ 

•    Otway. 
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of  the  deTecte  ia  ttw)  pi^saent 'coiwtitiiCioD, .  and  atiU  iDorBSD>ta<havft:prer - 
vaii^-aatbeflQ  tO' cplicur.  iik^swlifYiertiBg  it,  had  ttey,  not  been  under  the'''' 
pF^wqrie  of  som*  .p4r>0iitUy{$RievwBoe.    Notall  the  tasct' which  ■  had  boea- 
laid  on  them  for  carrying  on  the  war^  nor  the  conscriptions  for  supplying:  r. 
m«»<)for;.the  AiHtUty  and-'HsridtMrvicei  had.to  fatal  an  influc»ee  in  rendu- 
ing;^  g9v«tBji|eirt  unpdp«Jar,jM  thb  law  of  hosUge^  passed  this  yeur,'^  . 
whereby  it  was  decreed,  amot^  other  articles,  "  that  when  a  departraent 
":oriCOttiniuaJe.>f&s.notdrious]y.in  a  stiUe.  of  civil  disorder,  the  relationsof 
".ipmigrantsior  ni>blQSt^mpHriieBdefi  inthe  rerolutionary  law  of  thnthird 
"^yenr:  of,the.ripiibl&ev' -tfaairTiatheiB'aBd  moKherSj  grandfathers  and^nd'* • 
"imot^eTEi.and.  in^iVtdudiB-ivhoj'-withDUti being  relations  or  «x-nDbleSj  were  • 
"  known  to  form  part  of  ithe  aasembUes.or  binds  of  assassin,  should  be;- 
"  pftvanAlly/or.  civiUy;  i>espoit&ible  fot  whatever  assassinations  or  tobberi^' 
"  sboukLbek(ftamitl«d  in  thetr.cdmnHinn;  that,  whenever  diaorderssfatAdd': 
"  take  place,  tl^  adn&niHtratinas  of  the  departaents  ^tould  take  hostages^' 
"  among  these  classes;  and  that  they  should  be  authorized  so  to  do;  even 
"  .before  any  dedetUkin  of  such  department  or  commune  being  in  a  state 
".  ofdiaord^i  that  these.. hmtagea  slnuld  sinreDder  themselvei^  on  demandr 
"lA  BUbh  peaces  as^.^WuM  be  pointed  otu,  and  that  a  delay  of  ten  days 
"  rsbdnUr  inaur  toBstraiBt'jt^  forc^.  I£  a  tnurder  was  eonunitted  on  any-: 
" .j^ttMic  f unMijanaay,    (^s^Ti^  t^'  the  country,   or  purchaser  tftuiujHd- 
"  doTTuUm,  or  aDyipa(8(ni  of  this  -'chambter>  carried  off,  four  hostages  ivens' 
"  to.  bebariiabedlbr  each  peison  so. murdered  or  carried -o£^  beude  a  ftve.. 
"  of'  eoDo  irvircs.    Ev^'bostage.  was  made^responsible^fBT  d^  payne^  of 
",  46M)..Iivrev  in'Case  of  any  murder.' in  hw.,commuiuty,  to  be  paid  'into 
"  tbe.piiblia  treaauryi  of  6OOO  toithe  .wid6w  and.  sooo  to  the.  children' ^f' 
"  the  person  assassinated;   which  indemnity  was,  allpwed  likemse  to! 'every 
"."petsonnhtC^ated.    Thesame  responaibihty  wa»«lsa  extended  to  what^rer 
".  damage! ar.iwagte  was  .committed. >agaitBt'  property;.     And- the.vlasv  ^w>8ito;> 
",  haire  itsifull  fbrce:tilL  the.coiici»sioji>of  a  geneial  peace.'"' 

XhisJaw^the  tehdenoy  of  wbicdi.  was  to  ^hrovr  a  {^tpart^of  tbeonatkm; 
at  the  mercy  of  tl^direotory'aQd4faflirageiMs.^y.reBdering'theHi.  liable  to-  . 
fines  and .  impiis^pmeni,  vMB.;the  sigval  .of  revoltiBBeveral<praviacesi-.aiid: 

wai 

I     Julf  11. 
'    Annual  Register.  iSco.  6. 
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was  the  czijae  of  discontent  in  all.  '  Those  Of  Mayne  and  Nonnandy,  and' 
an  extensive  distHct  on  the  Loire,  were  in  a  state  of  actual  insurrection; 
and  the  malecontents  were  headed  by  persons  of  weight  from  their  property  '. 
aqd  character..  ..      ,  .        '  t 

The  abbi  Sieyes,  though  a  strenaoas  revolutionist,  was,  at  this  time,  one' ' 
of  the  chiefs  bf  the  moderate  party.     He  was  conTinced  of  the  expediency 
of  strengthening  the  executive  power;  and  was  an  advocate  for  vesting  it 
in  a  chief  magistrate,  assisted  by  a  senate,  whilst  the  republican  form  of 
government  should  be,  in  some  degree,  preserved.     Cautious  and  reserved, 
be  had  kept  hid  thoughts  on  these  subjects  concealed  in  his  own  breast 
dorii^  the  prevalence  of  the  democratic  parties,  and  bad  been  on  terms  of  ' 
friend^ip  with  many  of  their  leading  men.     But  he  now  saw  a  favourable 
of^KHtunity  for  executing  his  plan,  afforded  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  ' 
present  government  and  the  odium  which  the  directory'  had  brought  on 
themselves  by  the  law  of -hostages;  and  he  fi3uhd  in  Buonaparte  a  proper 
instrument  for  effecting  it.        ' 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  partisans  of  the  intended  revolution,  afiter 
securing  a  majority  in  the  council  of  elders,  was  to  avail  theoKelves  of  a  ' 
law,  passed,  jn  179£,  enabling  that  bi>dy  to  change  ^  seat  of  the  legi^-' 
tive  aasembly,  .ta.vemove'it  to  6t  Cloud,  under  pretence  that  the  jacobins 
vftte  conspiring  against  the  constitution,  and  that  the  removal  was  Jiedessaiy  ' 
to  the  independency  of  the  legislature,  f*    "  Due  protection,"  said  the 
advocates  of  this  measure,  "  was  now  about  to  be  afibrded  to  liberty  and 
"': property;  die  constitution  would  now  be  restored,  the  reign  of  terror  ' 
"  and  factious  intrigue  overthrown,  and  a  basis  established  on  which  foreign 
"i'poweta  would  treat  with  confidtoce  for  peace,  which  was,  indeed,  the 
*'  grand,  object  of  the  present  measure." 

.  They  had  made  their  previous  arrangements  with  so  much  privacy,  that, 
of  the  five  directors,  two  only,  Sieyes  and  Ducos,  were  apprized  of  thar ' 
design  before  the  ninth  of  november,  when  it  was  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  On  the  night  preceding,  Buonaparte,  who  bad  been  invested 
by  the  council  of  elders  with  the  command  of  the  troops  at  Paris,  posted 
several  bodies  of  troops  at  the  different  avenues  leading  to  the  hall  of 

assembly, 

t    NovcBiber  9. 
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assembly,  in  the  thuill<ries.  In  the  tnoming,  he  was  seen  at  their  head, 
surrounded  by  his  staff  offioere;  and,  by  the  facility  with  which  he  accom- 
plished this  preparatory  measure,  be  affoided  sufficient  matter  of  conriction 
to  all  men  of  reSection,  that,  however  the  form  of  the  constitution  might 
1^  change,  it  was  .iotended.  to  be  an  absolute,  military  government.^— 
"  The  army"  said,  he,  in  an  barangue  to  his  troops,  ."  has  cordially  united 
"  with  me,  as  I  cordially  act  with  the  legidative  body." — Nodiing  is  easie>  . 
than  for  an  artful  leader  to  impose  on  the  minds  of  an  unthinking  audience, 
and  to  coyer  his  real  intentions  from  them  by  such  specious  language.— ^ 
The  troops,  of  course,  became  willing  instruments  io  effecting  a  revolution 
which  they  foresaw  would-promote  their  own  interests  through  the  power 
which  would  be  vested  in  their  favourite  general;  and  the  people  readily 
acquiesced  in  what  tliey  hoped  would  be  a  means  of  delivering  them  from 
the  existing  tyranny. — The  three  directors  v^o  were  adverse  to  the  measure 
attempted  an  opposition  to  it.  They  ordered  general  Lefebre,  who  com^ 
manded  their  guard,  to  surround  the  house  of  Buonaparte  with  his  troops. 
But  that  officer  answered,  "  that  he  was  then  under  the  orders  of  Buona- 
"  parte,  as  commandant  of  the  troops  at  Paris." 

Percmving  that  they  were  left  without  resource,  the  opponrat  directors 
now  bought  only  of  escaping  the  vengeance  of  their  adversaries.  Barras 
made  his  peace  by  a  re^gnatipn  of  his  office. — Moulins  disappeared. — And 
Gohier  gave  the  measure  his  sanction,  as  president  of  the  directory,  by 
putting  the  seal  to  the  decree  for  the  translation  to  St.  Cloud.* 

Conformably  with  this  decree,  the  two  councils,  of  elders  and  of  five  hun- 
dred, met  on  the  ensuing  day  at  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud:|  and  the  warmth 
of  their  debates  was  expressive  of  a  conviction  that  the  proceedings  of 
that  day  would  finally  determine  the  fate  of  the  two  parties. — The  directorial 
partisaos  in  the  council  of  the  elders  would  willingly  have  arrested  their 
proceedings  by  calling  in  question  the  legality  of  their  removal  to  that 
place. 

This  matter  was  still  agitated  when  Buonaparte,  entering  the  hall  of  the 
elders,  addressed  the  assembly  in  an  harangue  intended  to  convince  them 
of  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened  the  nation  from  the  machinations 

of 
X    November  to. 
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of  men  who'  were  at'  that  'instant  plotting  agatnftt  the  commonvrealth. 
"  Tour  iolicitude  for  the  ^Kation  of  your  ceJUntry  has  cabled  me  to  come 
"  before  yon.  I  will  'not  diGsemble,  for  I  will  spedk  always  with  the  fiank- 
"  ness  of  a  soldier.  You  stand  on  a  volcano;  but  you  may  depend  on 
^  our  devoted  attachment. — l>et  us  not  be  divided;  associate  ^our  aisddm 
."  to  the  force  tohich  surrounds  rrie.  I  will  be  nothing  but  the  devoted  arm 
"  of  the  republic."— To  this,  otic  of  the  members,  who  was  demrous  that 
the  general  shouU  be  forced  to  declare  his  whole  scheme  of  policy,  which, 
he  knew,  would  diE^st  the  advocates  of  the  present  constitution,  addied;  in 

a  loud  voice,  "  And  of  the  C<rtKtitution."— ■ — • "  The  constitution!" 

xesumed  Buonaparte,  fired  with  indignation,  '*  does  It'  become  you  to 
"  invoke  the  constitution?  have  you  not  trodden  it  under  your  feet  on 
"  the  eighteenth  of  fmetidor,  on  the  twenty-second  of  floreal,  and  the 
"  thirtieth  prairial?  The  constittition !  Is  it  any' thing  else  than  a  pretext 
«  and  a  cloj*  for  all  manner  cif  tyranny?  The  time  for  putting  -a- peridil 
"  to  these  disasters  is  now  ^arrived.  You  have  chafged  me  to  present  yoii 
"  'with  the  means.  Had  I  haiboured  personal  designs  or  views  Of  USurpa- 
"  tion,  I  should  not  have  waited  till  this  day  in  order  to  realize  them. 
"  Before  my  deiparture^  and  since  my  return,  I  have  been  solidted  by  the 
"  heads  of  different  patties  to  iske'  possesion  of  'the  public  authority: 
"  Barras  and  Moiilins  prc^xised  to  me  to  s^izc  'the  government.  T  could 
"  make' discoveries  which  woukt  instantly  confound  the  greater  part  of  my 
"  calumniators.  All  the  rights  of  the  people  have  been  atrociously  violated; 
"  and  still  uiider  the  mask  of  a  regard  for  the  constitution.  It  is  for  your 
"  wisdom  arid  Srmness  to  re-establish  those  sacred  rights,  and  to  Use  means 
"  for  saving  the  country."'' 

Cornudet,    one   of  die   elders,'  'confirming    What   the    general  had  inid 

Respecting  conspiracies,   the  assembly  was  instantly  itt  'a  fliaine. — ■• i 

Buonapalte,  perceiving  th^t  his  artful  address  had  not  produced  its  fulF 
effect^  and  knowing  on  whom,  therefore,  he  must  depend  for  the  success  of  . 
his  ambitious  project,  went  out  of  the  asaembly,  and  harangued  the  soldiers 
and  people  in  the  same  specious  language:  "Turn  your  bayonets  againsf 
"  me,"  said  he,  "  whenever  you  find  me  an  enemy  to  liberty.*'  '■  ■  ■  ' 
Then  returning  to  the  hall,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  asKmbly, 


'  It  is 

time 
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r*  tiirM> to-spiak  out/'  sxid  ke;  "  and  I  have  DO-designa  that  I. wish  to  keep 
**  a.  searet  I-aM  not  the  instrument  of  any  faction;  I  am  the  servant  of 
'^-the  French  people.  The  constitution,  too  often  violated,,  is  utterly  inade-t 
"  quate  to  tbesahatioh  of  the  people.  U  is  indlBpensably  necessaiy  to  have 
"  recoune':to:  means  fitted  to  carry  into  execution  the  sacred  principles  of 
^  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  civil  liberty,  freedom  of  ^eech  as  of 
"  ri)ODght,.and,  in  a  word,  the  realization  of  ideas  hitherto  only  chimerical.'' 
—A  warm  alt«tt:ation  ensued  between  the  members  on  the  expediency  of  a 
change  in  the  constitution,  which  ended  in  the  assembiy  resolving  itself 
into  a  cwnmhtce;  and  adjcHirntng  till  nine  o'clock,  in  the;;eveiuog  of  this 
day.>    ■       -.^   .  ,    :         - 

The  proceedings  in  the  council  of  five  hundred,  who  w4re  issembled  in 
the  orangery,  in  ibe  mean-time,  demand  our  attention. — .■  -■  ■■-.  -Gtaudin,  a 
member  of  riiat  assembly,  after  ri^resenling  die  dangovuis  situation  of  the 
coinmonwealth,  moved,  "  that  a  committee  of  seven  membecs  should  be 
"  chosen,  who  should  make  a  report  on  the  actMal  state  of  the  nation,  and 
"  should  also  propose  such  measures  as  they  should  tkink  necessary,  for  the 
••  pubKe  interest." 

The  conetitutionists,  knowing  that  dMymust  make  a  firm  stand  at  this 
pass  or  give  op  the  dontcst,  when  their-  opponents  seconded  Gaudin't 
motion)  eKclaimed,  with  one  voice  "  The  coDstttution  I  The  constitution 
"or  death!     No  dictatorship!" 

lucien  Buonaparte  the  president,  that  be  night  appease  the  uproar, 
said,  '"  I  am  too  sensible  of  the  dignity  of  my  office  any  longer  to  suffer 
"  the  insolent  menaces  of  some  speakere.     I  call  them  to  order." 

The  debates  were,  however,  continued  with  much  violence.  And  Grand 
Maison,  after  severely  descanting  on  the  present  measures,  moved,  "  that 
"  a  message  be  sent  to  the  council  of  elders,  requesting  that  they  would 
•-  send  them  a  detailed  account  of  the  vast  conspiracy  that  was  on  the 
«  point  of  overturning  the  republic:  and  that  all  the  members  should  be 
"  called  on  to  renew  their  oari»  to  the  constitution." — Both  these  motions 
were  agreed  to,  and  approved  by  the  crios  of  yive  la  repuhlUfue!  f^ve 
la  constitution! 

They  had  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  oath,  and  the  . 
attention  of  the  assembly  was  engaged  in  some  mattem  of  less  imporianct!, 

when 
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when  the  door  of.  the  hall  opened,  and  Buonaparte  advanced,  uncoreredf 
followed  by  four  grenadiers  of  the  guard  belonging  to  the  national  repre- 
sentation; whilst  a  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  remained  at' the  door.- — 
A  violent  uproar  ensued,  on  his  entrance ;  and  the  hall  resouoded  with  the 
words  Outlaw  and  Dictator!  and  exclamations  against  the  interference  of 
the  troops  in  their  deliberations. — Some  of  the  members  attempted  to 
thrust  hiin  out  of  the  hall  by  force:  when  Lefebre,  hearing  the  fray, 
suddenly  entered  the  hall,  at  the  head  of  a  par^  of  grenadiers,  and 
rescued  the  general. 

When  the  agitation  into  which  the  assembly  bad  been  thrown  was  suffi* 
~  ciently  sub»ded,  Lucien  Buonaparte,  addressing  himself  to  the  assembly, 
vindicated  bis  brother  with  great  cotnposure  and  spirit.  He  admitted 
"  that  the  commotion  which  had  taken  place  was  natural,  and  that  the 
"  feelings  of  the  house,  on  the  occa^on  of  what  had  passed,  were  in  unison 
"  with  his  own.  But,  after  all,  it  was  reasonable,"  he  said,  "  to  8U[^xae  that 
"  the  general,  in  the  step  he  had  taken,  bad  no  other  object  in  view, 
"  than  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  afi^rs,  or  to  cominunicate 
"  something  interesting  to  the  public:  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  think  that 
"  such  suspicions  ought  to  be  entertained  of  him."  From  this  sentiment 
the  constitutionists  loudly  expressed  their  dissent— exclaiming,  that 
"  Buonaparte  had  that  day  sullied  his  glory". — "  That  he  had  conducted 
"  himself  like  a  king" — and  demanding  that  he  be  brought  to  their  bar,  to 
give  an   account  of  his  conduct. 

The  debates,  on  the  merits  of  the  present  measures  being  continued 
with  increasing  violence,  Lucien  Buonaparte  put  off  his  robes,  declaring 
that  he  thus  laid  down  the  office  of  their  president. — A  fray  ensuing,  and 
some  of  the  members  advancing  towards  him  with  pistols,  as  if  they 
meant  to  comtrain  him  to  resume  his  office;  the  general  sent  a  party  of 
grenadiers  to  rescue  his  brother. — ^He  had  been  haranguing  the  trodps  on 
the  insolence  and  violence  offered  him  in  the  council,  to  prepare  them  to 
be  instruments  of  his  intended  revolution,  when  Lucien  arrived;  and> 
mounting  on  horseback,  he  rode  to  the  difl^rent  regiments,  and  addressed 
them  in  animated  language  on  the  proceedings  of  the  council.  "  I  confide 
"  in  the  warriors,  to  whom  I  speak,  the  deliverance  of  the  majority  of 
"  their  representatives  from  the  oppression  they  are  under,  in  order  that 
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"  Aey  may  deliberate  in  peace." — "  Geneial  and  soldien/'  said  he  in 
an  elevated  voice,  "  you  will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  acknowledge  as  legis-  '^ 
*'  latoiB  of  France  any  but  those  who  shall  rally  round  me.  As  for  those 
"  who  remain  in  the  orangery,  let  force  expel  them." — Concluding  his 
harangue  with  -the  popular  cry  of  Vive  la  repuilique!  the  same  was 
Te>ecboed  by  the  troops  and  the  populace. 

Affairs  were  now  brought  to  a  crisis. — ^Tbe  general,  seeing  that  the 
troops  were  ready  to  support  him,  commanded  a  body  of  grenadiers  to 
advance,  the  drums  beating  the  pas  de  charge,  the  signal  for  an  attack  with 
fixed  iKiyonets. — The  troops  entering  the  hall  in  this  order,  an  officer  said 
aloud  "  Citizens  representatives,  there  is  no  longer  any  safety  in  this  place; 
"  I  exhort  you  towithdraw." — Tliis  was  answered  by  a  general  cry  of 
Vive  la,  Tvpuilique! — ^The  officer,  then,  mounting  the  tribune,  exclaimed, 
"  Representatives,  withdraw;  it  is  the  orders  of  the  general.'_'T-Tbe  orders 
not  being  obeyed,  and  a  tumult  taking  place,  ^another  officer  called  out, 
"  Grenadiers,  forward." — The  drums  beating  the  charge,  and  the  troops 
advancing  to  the  middle  of  the  hall,  the  deputies  at  last  departed;  crying,, 
as  they  went  out,   Vive  la  rqtuUigue! 

The  contest  in  the  council  of  five  hundred  being  thus  ended,  a  com- 
mittee of  five  elders  brought  forward  their  report  of  the  measures  proper 
to  be  adopted  at  the  present  moment. — ^In  this  it  was  stated,  "  that  the  coun- 
'*  cil  ofelders  had  become  the  organ  of  the  nation,  and,  alYer  what  had  passed, 
"  the  whole  of  the  national  representation ;  that  it  vras  their  duty,  since  it  was 
"  in  their  power,  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  country  and  for  liberty; 
"  that  the  executive  power  existed  no  longer,  since  military  power  was  no 
, "  niore  than  the  instrument  of  the  executive,  essentially  civil.  In  con^-  - 
"  deration  of  these,  together  with  the  further  circumstance,  that  four 
"  members  of  the  directory  had  given  in  their  demission,  and  that  the 
"  other  was  under  an  arrest,  the  five  elders  proposed,  that  an  executive, 
"  provisionary  commission,  composed  of  three  members,  should  be  ap- 
'^  pointed;  that  the  legislative  body  ^ould  be  adjourned  to  the  twenty- 
"  first  of  december;  that  an  intermediary  commission,  for  preserving  the 
"  right  of  the  national  representatives  be  formed,  which  should  be 
"  empowered  to  convoke  the  legislative  power,  if  it  thought  proper; 
'  and  that  the  assembly  be  adjourned  till  nine  in  the  evening,  as  before 

*  resolved* 
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"  resolved,  when  Aie  present  measures   sbmild    be  taken   into  conside- 
"  ration."' 

Here  was  a  manifest  usurpation  of  the  whole  power  of  the  state, 
avowedly  hy  the  interpo9iti<Hi  of  military  fcHre,  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity.— We  shall  be  more  cennpetent  to  judge  of  the  justiflabfeness  of  the 
measure  on  a  review  of  the  nature  of  the  constitution*  which  was  about 
to  be  established,  and  an  obaervatton  of  its  practical  eifecls. 

The  revolutionary  diiefe,  that  their  proceedings  might  have  every  sanction: 
from  the  old  system  which  was  compatible  with  their  views,  caused  such  of 
the  council  of  five  hundred  as  were  devoted  to  their '  interests  to  be  sum- 
moned to   an    assembly  of  the   elders  at  St.  Cloud,   under  pretence  of 

deliberating  on  the  measures  to   be  pursued. Baninger,  one   of 

the  deputies,  having  opened  the  council  by  moving,  "  that  the  officers 
"  arid  troops  had  deserved  well  of  their  country  who  bad  formed  a  shield 
"  for  Buonaparte,  and  had  saved  a  majority  of  the  legislative  body  and  die- 
"  republic,'  attacked  by  a  minority  coitsisting  of  assassins,"  Chaaal  pro- 
posed the  plan  of  an  intermediary  government,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  a  commission  of  five  meaibers. 
-  During  theiir  deliberations,  Lucien  Buonaparte,  pasting  (hwi  the  pre- 
sidenf^i  chair  to  the  tribune^  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  florid  harangue,: 
displaying  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  measures  which  they  were  adopting: 
to  save  the  country  and  the  republic  from  impending  ruin. — He  was  fcdlowed 
by  Cabarrfs  and  Bbulay  de  la  Meurthe,  who  spoke  the  same  sentiment;  pla- 
cing the  merits  of  their  conduct  and  of  their  plan  of  reformation  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  to  make  the  salutary  tmdency  of  it  more  manifest. 
"  If  the  source  of  all  our  calamities,"  said  de  la  Meurthe,  "  be  the  faulty 
"  constitution  of  our  government,  what  must  we  do  to  remove  ihem? 
**  Construct  a  new  political  edifice  that  shall  be  solid  and  durable.  The 
"  basis  or  general  principles  of  the  constitution,  were  good.  They  were 
"  the  principles  of  every  republican  government:  the  sovereignty-  of  the 
"  people;  the  unity  of  the  republic;  an  equality  of  rights,  liberty,  and 
^  the  voice  of  the  people  declared  by  representation.  But  the  conatitu- 
"  tional  supnstructure,  formed  on  those  foundations,  was  essentially 
^'  viciousi  as  experience  bad   demonstrated.      They  nust  rise,  agam^  he 

"  SMd, 
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'*  said,  to  the  sublimity  of  those  fttmlameiital  principles,  and  id  them  onljr 
''  see  the  constitiuion,  and  iheir  obligation  to  support  it."** 

The  revolutionists  having  taken  these  means  to  prepossess  their  heareis 
and  the  nation  in  general  in  favour  of  their  measures,  the  plan  of  an 
imermediary  government;  which  was  to  be  the  outline  of  their  intended 
constitution,  was  laid  before  the  assembly  of  elders,  and  received  their 
approbation. — This  sanction  being  obtained,  Lucien  Buonaparte  again 
addressed  the  assembly  in  language  -that  might  have  led  a  novice  in 
politics,  or  one  who  bad  not  observed  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  revolutionary  chiefs  had  acted,  to  have  expected  that  the  golden  age 
of  the  poets  was  about  to  be  realized  in  France.  "  Representatives  of 
"  the  people,"  said  he,  "  the  liberty  of  France  was  born  in  the  tennis- 
"  court  of  Versailles.  From  the  immortal  day  of  the  assembly  at  that 
"  place  to  the  present,  it  has  been  without  efficacy,  tossed  about,  a  prey  to 
"  difierent  factions,  and  subject  to  the  weakness  and  convulsive  maladies  of 
"  infancy.  It  this  day  puts  on  the  toga  viri/zs.  The  days  of  its  convul- 
"  sions  are  at  an  end.  No  sooner  have  you  seated  her  on  the  confidence 
"  and  love  of  the  French  nation,  than  peace  and  plenty  smile  and  sparkle 
"  on  her  lips.  Listen  to  the  benedictions  of  this  people,  of  her  armies,  long 
"  the  sport  of  intestine  factions,  and  let  their  cries  of  acclamation  penetrate 
"  into  the  bottom  of  your  souls.  Hear  also  the  sublime  cry  of  posterity ;  '  If 
"  liberty  was  bom  in  the  tennis-court  of  Veisailles,  she  attained  to  due 
"  strength  in  the  orangery  of  St.  Cloud.  If  the  constituents  of  1789  were 
"  the  fathers  of  the  revolution,  the  legislators  of  the  year  eight  are  the 
"  fathers  and  pacificators  of  their  country.'  Already  is  the  sublime  cry 
"  re-echoed  by  Europe. — Every  day  it- shall  wax  louder  and  louder,  and 
"  shall  by  and  by  fill  the  hundred  mouths  of  fame.  You  have  just  created 
''  a  magistracy  of  an  extraordinary  and  temporary  nature,  which  may  be 
"  expected  to  restore  order  and  victory,  the  only  means  of  peace.  Next 
"  to  this  magistracy  you  have  appointed  two  commissions  to  second- its 

,    "  efforts, 

•  Cibarri),  in  hit  »iKwer  lO  ihe  objeciion  made  to  this  conttituiion,  "  ihat  the  execuiive 
«  power  i>  irometwe,  and  there  i>  no  lecuriiy  againtt  its  deiignt,"  wy*  "  we  muii  have  a  govtrn- 
«  ment  full  of  vigour  and  life:  if  it  were  noi  created  »o,  il  would  usurp,  or  it  would  quickly 
"  periih,  ai  happened  in  the  caie  of  the,  directory. "—[^bbm^  Reguter.  1800.  p.  58.]— If  thi*. 
be  true,  what  have  the  French  gained,  in  point  of  freedom,  by  the  reyolutioD? 
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"  efforts,  and  the  improvement  of  the  social  -system,  so  dear  to  everjr 
"  heart.  In  three  months  your  coqsuls  (who  were  present)  are  (o  give  an 
"  account  of  your  proceedings.  They  are  to  labour  for  the  good  of  their 
"  cotemporariesj  and  of  posterity. — They  are  invested  with  all  the  powets 
"  necessary  for  doing  good.  No  more  acts  of  oppression,  no  more  lists 
"  of  proscription,  no  more  swinishness  and'  immorality!  Henceforth 
"  liberty  and  security  of  property  for  the  French  citizens ;  a  sure  guarantee 
"  for  such  foreign  governments  as  are  willing  to  make  peace !  And  as  ibr 
"  those  who  are  disposed  to  continue  the  war,  if  they  have  been  unable 
"  to  prevail  against  France  in  a  state  of  disorganization,  and  exhausted 
"by   plunder,  what  can  they  do  now?"" 

The  consuls,  not  relying  on  these  rapturous  eulogies  on  their  own 
measures  to  conciliate  the  national  attachment  to  their  government,  issued 
a  proclamation  in  justification  of  the  present  revolution.  J  And  Buona-, 
parte,  in  a  proclamation  as  commander  in  chief,  after  adverting  to  the 
transactions  at  St.  Cloud,  congratulated  the  nation  on  the  exploit  which 
he  had  performed  for  their  welfare.  "  Frenchmen!  you  will  recognise, 
"  without  doubt,  in  this  conduct  the  zeal  of  a  soldier  of  liberty  and  of  a 
"  citizen  devoted  to  the  republic.  The  ideas  of  preservation,  protection, 
"  and  freedom  immediately  resumed  their  places,  on  the  dispersion  of  the. 
"  faction  who  wished  to  oppress  the  councils,  and  who  in  making  them- 
"  selves  the  most  odious  of  men,  never  ceased  to  be  the  most  con- 
"  temptible."* 

When  the  conductors  of  the  revolutionary  scheme  had  advanced  thus 
far  in  the  execution  of  it,  letteis  were  dispatched  to  the  foreign  ministers, 
instructing  them  to  announce  to  the  courts  where  they  resided  that  the 
consuls  had  taken  the  government  into  their  hands:  and  the  legislative 
committees  of  twenty-five  members,  divided  into  committees  of  five  mem- 
bers each,  entered  on  their  functions;  which  consisted  in  the  preparing 
laws  of  police,  legislation,  finance,  a  civil  code,  and  a  constitution.*  ' 

The  first  measure  of  the  consular  government  was  well  calculated  to , 
impress,  the  nation  with  an  idea  of  its  regard  for  freedom — that  was  a 
repeal  of  the  law  for  the  forced  loan  and  the  law  of  hostages  which  had 

brought 

t     November  is. 
*    See  Appendix. 
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brought  uniMrsal  odiiimpn.ithe  iMe  igoTOrnnient. — This  wm  followed  by  a      1799  - 
repeal  of  thf  sever*; decrefe  ii^inst  priests  who  refused  to  abjure  loyally; "    -  »     • 
substituting,  a-Mmple  oH^  .^f  fidelity   to  the  present  constitution.    By  a 
decree  passed  at  the  same  time  the.  churches  were  restored  to  the  roman 
«ath<idiis,  without  restrictiogtbff«»»[a^ before,  -to  the  decade,  or  tenth  day: 
M»i  frecdpai  of  religioofi  Woi«hip  wa^  graote^  to  the   fullest  extent. 

These  meirtures  wCare  ^ppotrtupie  apd  well  judged,  because  they  >¥ere 
calculated  to  prepossess  the  tiation  in  favour  of  the  ruling  powers  at  the 
jMeeent  critical  juncture:  but  there  was  no  department  of  government  so 
arduous-  under,  the  eii^isting  circupistances,  of  the  state  as  that  of  finance. 
^To  siipply  die  place^  of  the  r^ei)i)e  which  was  to  have  arisen  from  the 
forced  loan  of '190,000,000  livre^.  a  fpur^  part  was  added  to  all  contri- 
bu,tip|is  or  imposts  x>n.  property,  territorial,  personal,  and  sumptuary. 
Morpover,  the  principal  bankers  of  Pari^ ,  consented  to  a  loan  of  500,000 
liyre%  for  thq  present  exigencies  of  the  state,  secured  by,. promissory  notes 
'  frov^:  government. — Tbese  supplies  enabled  the  administration  to  carry  on 
die  war  without  a  relaxation  of  energy,  while  thp  committee  of  fifiance 
.were  devisii^  exjiedients  for  providing  further  resources  and  reviving 
public  credit.' 

Great  complaints  haying  been  made  of  defects  in  the  department  -  of 
police^  that  '\t  was  destii,ute  ■  of  unity  and  connexion,  and  afforded  safety 
neithe:^  of  person  or  property,' as  a  remedy -for  these  evils,  it  was  now 
enacted,  that  the  police  appointed  to  discover  robbers  and  preserve  citi- 
zens from  their  attacks  should  be  connected  together  in  all  its  parts,  from 
the  qentre,  of  the  system  to  its  cirpumference,  and  that  the  power  of 
impiisoning  should  be-restrained.-~-I>ue  attention  was,  at  the  same  time, 
paid  to  the  regulation    of  the  marine  and  commercial  departments.' 

During  these  proceedings,  the  committee  appointed  to  digest  a  new 
constitution  had  completed  their  work.  Being  submitted  to  the  commis- 
uons  of  five  hundred  and  of  elders,  in  which  Lucien  Buonaparte  and  le 
Brune  presided,  after  some  debates,  it  was  approved  by  a  great  majority 
and  received  the  sanction  of  the  whole.  |  ■ — The  reader  is  referred  to  an 
appendix    for  a  particular  account  of  this  consbtution.      To  convey  a 

general 
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geiieral  idea  of  its  nature," it  win'be  sflfficidnt  to  delineate  itj  "  as  atm^ 
"  sisting  of  three  comidi,  'or  ralhei^ione  chief  oonbuV'aml  two  asseason, 
"  who  have  votes  only  in  hiSttert  of  secondary  iittportancc— a  conseriaiive 
"  tenaie—^tavi  a  legislathe  body,  divided  -into  two  patts^  tribunen  and 
"  $enators;  the  tribunes  to  reason,  or  plead' on  tiriy  proposition^  bbt  not 
"  to  vote;  the  senators  to  vote  and  decide  silently,  but  neidier  to  ar^^ 
"  nor  even  declare  the  groutids  on-Which  they  give  their  typtnion.' 

Thus,  after  the  several  changes  which  the  Frendi  govemteent  had 
undergone,  from  an  absolute  to  a  free  nionarchyj  from  a  free  monarchy  to 
a  tyrannical  democracy,  and  from  a  democracy  to  an  oligarchy  Which  had 
brought  extreme  i-eproach  on  itself  by  the  abuse  of  power,  the  iPi*endi 
nation  was  destined  to  be  subject  to  a  government  which  has,  ihdeedi  the 
appearance  of  freedom,  but  which  was  established  by  the  baydnet,  and 
Sn,  which  the  whole  executive  power  is  virtually  vested  in  <mi6  chief  magis- 
trate, who  is  also  commander  in  chief  and  has  the  army  at  his  deVodon.* 
I'-'Whether,  with  the-  ardour,  the  mtKtary  talents  and  address  oF  i  geilti^ntl, 
he  possesses  the  temper,  dtscretion-,  and  judgment  of  a  state^roah,  wbfethet 
his  natural  disposition  or  motives  of  policy  may  lead  him  to  demean  him- 
self with  such  moderation  and  prudence  as  may  recommend  him  to  thfe 
uaiional  esteem,  or  the  Frenck  natron  may  once  more  find  themselves 
amused  vnth  the  semblance  of  liberty  without  the  elftctiv«  enjoyment  of 
it,  and  may  see  the  authority  and  revenue  of  the  state  employed  for  th^ 
aggrahdiremint  of  him  to  whom  they  have  intrusted  the  executive  powef, 
his  subseqiient  conduct  will  prove. 

A  new  administration  was  iioW  fOritied,  in  which  Cambaceirea  and  le  Br(fn« 
were  joined  with  Buonaparte  in   the  consulate.  -  Ga^dfn   was  appointed 

ministet 

'  FergUMlTi't  observaiion  on  the  infiu^nce  uf  climate  and  other  circurastanccs  in  which  the 
characters  bf  nations  originate  is  very  applicable  to  ihe  events  of  ilie  French  history  diiiing  (his 
fwriodoF  rtvoliiiions,'  "  The  ftequeni  vicissnudos  and'tevefses  of  fottiine  which  naiidns  ha** 
"  expeiienced  un  that  very  ground  where  ihc  ^rts  hfvt  ^rmperedf  hc  probabl)'  Ihe  «ficc[s  of  k 
"  busy,  inventive,  and  versatile  ipirit,  by  which  tiien  have  carried  every  national  change  to 
"  extremes.  They  have  railed  the  fabric  of  despotic  empire  to  its  greaiesL  height,  where  they 
**  had  best  uilderslood  the  fduodations  of  freedonii  They  perished  in  the  Baaiei  which  (hey 
*■  themselves  had  kindled ;  and  they  only,  perhaps,  were  capable  of  displaying,  by  tumi,  the 
"  greatest  improvements,  or  the  lowest  corruptions,  to  which  the  human  mind  can  be  brought.''— 
Uiitory  of  Civil  Socitly.  \i^. 
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minister  of  finance;  Talleyrand  minister  for  foreign  affairs;  Berthier  war 
minister,  -AsdfAucbfc  '"h""*''  of  foUst,-.  ^ 


-:;■:..■:        '  .If  ":    SPAIN.'  "'""'" 

DWN  C^RiOs  experienced  iCoidnaiUT- neir  evils  ftom  tftntddpiesnoii  t<t 
^cHit^ /he  Jnd  safTered  hbasetf;  to-be  redaced.  to  the  late  7«ar/we  havb 
set^'  )iJHft.,beQomiaig  the  tool  <af  France,  .to  forward  the  interests  4>f  that 
state  *9t<'th4''iiQUCt.of  iCimttantihople,  and  his  ambassador  insuked  hy  the 
r«iti  effJHtdij  aad  /orimti  ta  leave  the  f^nrte.  .  And  in  the  present  lie  was 
QOdtKcaipcd  to  hear;  vraiv  dechured  againit  him  by  tbe  Russian  emperw  as 
^.riJfftfthe^ same  power. 


■        •  PORTUGAL. 

Ksn  migesty  having  long  been  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement,  it  was 
d«iamed  proper  that  the  prince  of  Brazil  should  take  on  him  the  govem- 
meu  ftf  the  kingdom.  He  therofore  issued'  a  decree, -f*  importing  that, 
kLvistoe  <of  the  laws  on  which  the  Portuguese  monarchy  is  founded,  the 
ttg^lsof  sovereignty  had  devolved  on  his  person,  and  that,  from  the  date 
of  the  present  decree,  all  laws,  acts,  decrees,  and  resolutions  should  be 
formed  in  his  name,  as  prince  regent,  during  the  queen's  actual  incapacity; 
and  that  he  should  be  addressed  as  such  in  all  proceedings  of  state.  *- 


t   July  15. 

Ann.  RegisL  1800.  64.  •    SttW  Pap<r».  142. 
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ITALY  AND  GERMANY;  -  — "'^ 

Tbs  unreasonable  requi^tions  made  by  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at 
""the  congress  of  Rastadt,  and  the  insincerity  betrayed  by  the  French 
government  in  the  course  of  the  ccmfereiiiees,  hadi-  ooqTinoed^ithb  ^ild 
that  they  were  not  dispo&ed  to  peaxe;  ion'  tliie  contraiy^tliat  they  fwiishri* 
to  protract  the  war,  to  gratify  their  rapacity  iand  palBSKfti-fOViaggihitidite^ 
meat. — It  now  became  the  prevailing  opinion,  that^  veniewll^oF'tlosttlhies 
was  the  only  effectual  mlean  to  -pretent  the  encmadftwent,  10-  ne^taitl)  the' 
tyranny,  and  free  themselvira  from  the  idBoleince  of  the  directo^';  ^Whioh) 
was  continually  more  inflamed  by  their  success  in  dictating  tb  Hie  powers 
which  had  been  engaged  in  the  coalition  against  them. — Actuated  by  this 
persuasion,  and  encouraged  bytbe  signal  victory  whichthe  -EngltiA  fleet  had 
obtained  off  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Naples 
now  concluded  a  new  treaty  and  resumed  their  arms.  The  German  diet 
issued  a  spirited  conchisum,  declarative  of  their  determination  to  support 
the  head  of  the  empire  in  vigorous  warlike  measures  for  the -maintenance 
of  their  rights  and  independency,  iftnd  "  calling  on  every:  member  iofitfae. 
"■  empire  to  hasten  with  patriotic, zeal. ito  raise  to  a  quilntuple  itfieieontinr'. 
"  gefttvhich  it  ought  40  furnish,  to  the  end  that,  by  an  energetic:  coh 
"  operation,  all  the  'enterprises^  and  efforts  of  the  enemy  qnay.be  arrested; 
"  and  that  the  exertions  of.  the  empire,  combined  with  those  of  its 
"  supreme  chief,  may  lead  to  a  peace  just^  honoifre^le,  and  lasting;  which 
"  they  have  not  yet  b«en  able,  to  obtain,, notwithstanding;'  the  ardour  ivJith. 
"  which  it  has  been  sought  on  the  part  of  the  empire.'" — Warlike  opera- 
tions, in  the  mean-time,  were  commenced  at  the  different  seals  of 
hostilities  Whilst  the  Neapolitan  army  was  advancing  to  join  its  allies  in 
Lombardy,  the  Austrian  armies,  reinforced  by  strong  bodies  of  Russian 
troops,  took  the  field  in  Germany  and  Italy;  and  a  very  active  campaign 
ensued,  the  events  of  which  have  been  already  related. 

The  Prussian  monarch,  still  attentive   to   the  immediate  welfare   of  his 

realms, 
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realow,  and  keeping  in  view  the  advantages  which  be  hoped  to  derive -from 
thefrieodship  of  France,  deoied  that  support  to  the  coaUtion  whioh  alone 
could  give  it  success. 

Soon  tiflep  the  recomiu^ocenieDt  of  the  war  in  which  the  court  of  Rome' 
had  originally'ong^ged'  u^th  ,so,  i^uch  zeal,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
remove  tbeaged  pontiff  further  from  the  seat  of  hostilities.  He  was  forth- 
with conveyed  to  Valence  in  Dauphine;  and  was  greeted  on  his  route, 
and  at  the  place  of  bis.  final  destination,  with  the  respect  due  to  his  cha- 
racXex^tid.  v^W^hU  age. — This  was  the  last,  and  at  present,  perhaps,  t^ 
mpbt  .accepli^le  fribufeth^  .cpuld  be  paid  bim.  Qefore  be  had  ,\^e^ 
many,  days  at  yalence,  he.  .breathed  bis  last,  after  a  sho/t  illness,  in  his 
eight^rsecond  year, t  ■•        ;,     ■ 


DENMARK,  SWE^>K^i  AND  RUSSIA. 

The  kings  of  Denmai^  and  Sweden  persevered  in  their  system  of  neutra- 
lity, and  in  the  policy  of  making  a  period  of  peace  conducive  to  the  ** 
prosperity-of  j'tbeir  .nealms- 

,  Agreedt>ly  .with,  these  principles,  the  Swedish  monarch  addressed  the 
diet,  on  bis  arrival  at  .bis  maJori^>  in  a.^ech  which,  whilst  it  breathed  the 
most  manjy  sentiment^  of  patriotic,  gave  the  dietines  the  strongest 
assurances  that  ij  bad  been  his  grand,  object  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
his  country,  and' ;tbe  stability  a|id  dignity  of  the  state,  by  a  strict  regard  tQ 
economy  and  an  improvement  of  the  financial  system. 

The  Russian  empenw,  in  the  me^n-tjme,  vigorously  prosecuted  the  war- 
like measures  which  he  had  adopted  in  the  preceding  year, — We  have  ,se<in 
the  active  part  which  his  troops  bore  in  the  war  in  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
To  render  his  support  of  the  allied  cause  more  effectual,  he  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  twelve  sail  in  the  Baltic,  to  co-operate  with  the  British  fleet,  and 
sent  a  squadron  to  join  the  Turks  in  their  operations  in  the  ArchifJelago.*- 
He  declared  war  against  the  king  of  Spain,  as  the  ally  of  France:**  he  con- 
cluded 

+     Auguit   19^ 
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eluded  a  defenave  allisnee  with  Portugal:*  and  he  earoesiljr  exhorted  tha 
German  statea  to  unite  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  with  their 
conunon  enemy.'' — He,  moreover,  entered  into  a  new  convention  with  his 
IMtannic  majesty,  by  which  he  agreed  to  provide  1 7,S9»  men  for  tfceir 
projected  expedition  against  Holland,  on  condition  of  receiving  JiS.»s,ooO 
for  his  flist  expences  and  j^.44,000  per  month  during  the  awvice  of  tha 
forces.* 

Unfortunately  for  the  alHed  interests,  the  result  of  the  descent  in  Holland 
ami  of  the  campaign  on  the  continent  was  such  as  created  dissatirfaction 
in  the  emperor,  and  led  to  \m  dereliction  of  the  cause  which  he  bad 
embraced,  apparently)  with  so  much  ardour. — Hie  defensive  treaty  which 
he  concluded  with  the  neptral  crown  of  Sweden,  after  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  may  be  considered  as  indicating  a  disposition  less  friendly  to 
the  coalition. ' 


TURKEY. 

Conformably  with  the  measures  which  Selim  liad  entered  upon  and  the 
"*  engagements  which  he  had  made  in  the  preceding-  year,  he  now  com- 
menced hostilities- by  sea  and  land. — His  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Russia,  attacked  the  newly  created  French  departments  in  the  (Egean  and 
Adriatic  seas  with  considei^ble  success;  Cerigo,  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and 
Coifti,  being  successively  surrendered  to  them/ — The  sultan's  land  forces 
were,  in  the  mean-time,  employed  in  the  defence  (A  ftis  provinces  against 
the  arms  of  Prance,  for  an  account  of  which  the  readH*  is  referred  to  the 
French  history. 


Siaie  Paperi.  287.  77.  «87.  *     Idem.  '    'Idem,  27, 
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LosD  MoRMiHOTOM'hait  iDache  great  advances  in  hiB  warlike  preparations 
before  the  close  of  \he  late  year;  and  the  propitious  events  before  related 
gave  him  a  fair  pro6pe<:t  of  success.  But,  that  be  mi^  avert  the  evils  of 
war,  if  it  could  hi  done  consistently  with  the  company's  safety  and  thti 
dignity  of  the  crown,  he  proposed,  by  letter  to  the  sultan,f  to  send  an 
atebaasador  to  Seringapafain,  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  a  good  under- 
standing between  them  in  the  way  of  negotiation;  infbrtning  him,  at  the 
sme  time,  that  he  had  recaved  inteUigence  bf  bis  hostile  correspondence 
wilh  France.  To  this  Tippoo,  after  nracb,  delay,  retnmed  an  6vasiv« 
ijtsvter,,  'I  indirectly  declining  a  compliance  with  the  governor's  proposals, 
and '  evidently  intended  to  deceive,  and  to  protract  the  correspondence, 
vhilst .  he  should  strike  some  decisive  blow,  in  conjunction  with  his 
confederates." 

The  suhan's  intentions  were  notoriou:  yet,  that  he  might  affbrd  him 
every  opportunity  of  amicable  accommodation  that  was  compatible  with 
l^flan  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  lord  Momington,  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Madras,  on  die  last  day  of  december,  dispatched  another  letter  to  him, 
whtf»n  he  indirectly  charges  him  with  the  basest  perfidy,  by  giving  him 
in  detail  sdl  the  information  which  he  had  received  relative  to  the  nego- 
tistiobs  and  arrangemeiUB  vtincM  he  had  entered  into  with  Frutce,  whilst 
he  was  congratuteting  the  governor  on  the  victory  of  the  English  fleet  in 
the  Meditetranean ;  and  at  the  same  lime  repeated  his  overtures  for  a 
negoHation.-— To  -ihil  Tippoo,  five  weeks  after,  returned  an  answer  Which 
conveyed  an  indireat  insult.  After  his  accustomed  bombast  exordium, 
he  aald,  with  an  air  of  indifference,  that,  "  being  frequently  disposed  to 
"  m^e  enKursions  and  hunt,  he  was  accordingly  proceeding  upon  a 
"  hunting  excursion.     You  will  be  pleased  to   dispatch  major  Doveton 

.     "  about 

-    t     No»e«ber  8.  1798.  %     December  sg.  ||     January  9. 
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"  about  whose  coining  your  friendly  pen  has  repeatedly  written,  slightly 

■'  "  attended."  * 

The  governor-general,  having  thus  thrown  the  blame  of  aggression  on 
his  adversary,  with  the  accumulated  guilt  of  the  grossest  perfidy,  settled 
his  plan  of  operations  with  his  allies,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  warlike  councils,  as  the  only  means  to  avert  the  impending  storm. 

'  The  troops  on  the  Madras  establishment,  assembled  at  Vellore,  were  r«n- 
forced  with  4000  men  from  Bengal,  the  6OOO  subsidiary  '  British  troops 
which  were  with  the  nizam,  and  6OOO  of  that  prince's  best  cavalry  and  aar 
many  sepoys.  The  command  of  these  forces,  which  formed,  together,  one 
of  the  finest  armies  that  ever  took  the  field  in  India,  attended  by  an  excel- 
lent train  of  artillery  and  well  provided  with  all  kinds  of  military  stores, 
was  vested  in  general  Harris,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit.*  And 
when  the.  correspondence  with  Tippoo  Sultan  was  seen  to  be  fruitless;,  be 
passed  the  Ghauts  to  Ryacottah,  on  the  borders  of  Mysore,  whiEst  general 
Stuart,  with  the  Bombay  forces,  was  instructed  to  co-operate  with  him  on. 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  colonels  Read  and  Brown  were  stationed' widi  a- 
strong  body  of  troops  in  the  southern  districts. 

Tippoo  an^  the  French  government,  in  the  mean-time,  had  -  been  cry- 
ing on  their  negotiations,  each  power  intending  to  make  the  other  an 
instrument  for  effecting  his  own  political  designs;  the  former  for  taking 
revenge  on  a  power  to  which  he  bore  a  mortal  hatred  and  reinstating 
himself  in  his  lost  dominions,  the  latter  for  supplanting  the  English  in 
their  East  India  trade  and  territorial  posseasions.  For,  the  final  adjustment 
of  their  treaty  of  alliance,  Tippoo  had  dispatched  general  Dubuc,  lately 
arrived  from  Mauritius,  as  his  ambassador  to  the  French  executive  directory, 
in  the  late  year,  to  solicit  the  support  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  troops 
and  a  large  naval  force,  in  driving  the  English  out  of  Indostan. — To  induce 
them  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him,  he  propc^ed,  "  that  all  the  conquests 
"  which  may-be  made  from  the  eoemy^  excepting  those  provinces,  which 
"  the  king  fa^  been  obliged  to  cede  to  the  English,  the  Marattas,  and 
"  the  nizam,  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  nations,  and  accord- 

"  ing 
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*<  ing  to  their  respective  ■convenience."  *  And,  in  the  confidence  with 
Vbich  this  alliance  inspir&d  him  the  sultan  opened  the  campaign.  X  ** 

'  Whilst  the  coramandet  in  chief  w&s  moving  widi  the  grand  army  from 
the  east,  general  Stuart  had  advanced  to  the  opening  of  what  is  called  the 
.Poodrchewum  Ghaut,  in  the  range  of  mountains  which  surround  the  Mysore 
country,*  and  had  taken  a  poshion  in  the  territories  of  the  Coorga  rajah, 
a  fiiendly  power.— His  army  was  posted  there  in  brigades  On  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  country,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  a.  more  com- 
pact encampment,  when  the  ad^^nced  division  under  Montresor  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  Tippoo,  vrith  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  in  flank  and 
rear.  H  This  brigade  did  not  exceed  1 400  men,  and  it  was  separated  from 
the  other  divisious  by  extendve  jungles,  or  thickets:  but  they  maintained 
their  ground  with  impenetrable  firmness  against  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  enemy  who  sutrounded  them^,  till  Stuart  brought  them  relief:  and 
the  event  of  a  severe  conflict  was,  that  the  Mysoreans  were  defeated  and 
driven  from  the  field  with  great  slaughter." — Tippoo  Sultan,  after  halting 
a  few  days  at  his  camp  near  Periapatam,  retired  to  the  defence  of 
iSeringapatam.  f 

•  General  Harris  had,  in  the  mean-time,  been  moving  slowly  from  his 
station  at  Ryacottah  towards  Seringapatam;  the  vast  incumbrances  of  his 
army  preventing  greater  dispatch. — On  his  approach  to  Nfalevelly,  Tippoo, 
who  had  before  sent  out  parties  to  harass  him  on  his  march  and  to  distress 
him  by  laying  the  country  waste,  advanced  with  his  grand  army  and  offered 

him 

t     July  aO.  D     M?rch  6.  t     March  li. 

•  «  The  Myiore  country  ii  guarded  by  a  range  of  cekbrwed  mounuini  which  rite  lo  a 
"  »un>r»i«ig  heighi,  »iid  oppoM  to  (he  eauaa  border*  of  ihe  Camatic,  ■  mural  front  with  ghauti, 
"  i.  e.  panes.  From  ihe  word  ghaut,  the  whole  chain  derives  its  name:  they  give  an  entrance 
"  into  the  lofty,  fertile,  and  populous  plains  of  boondleJi  view*  which  they  support  u  butireiicS 
"  do  a  terrace  formed  on  an  immense  scale.  The  Mysore  country  being  at  least  two  thousand  feet 
•*  higher  than  the  level  of  the  Carnaiic,  is  thence  called  the  Table  Land ;  the  ascent  to  which  is 
■  "  not  to  be  accomplished  even  by  a  single  traveller,  without  the  fatiguing  labour  of  rainy  houn, 
"  The  path-ways  up  the  Ghauts  are  worked  by  the  hand  of  man  along  the  dnp-worn  channel  of 
"  lome  rapid  torrent,  or  skirting  the  hollow  (avtnes  aud  winding  excavations,  which  have  formed 
*'  themselves  on  U>e  fiice  of  this  mounwin'  precipice,  and  in  many  of  these  pawes,  the  obsiruciioni 
"  of  art  as  well  as  their  natural  ones,  are  opposed  to  the  progress  of  an  invading  army."— 
Narriaive  Sktuhet.  l^. 

*  Wood.  p.  18.  and  Appen,  Paper  B.  No.  as.        *  Narr<  Sketches.  Si. 
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Him  battle,  f — ^In  tbe  engagement  that  ensued,  the  right  wiag  of  the  allied 
^  anny  attacked  Tippoo's  whtde  force,  and,  after  a  fierce  conflict,  broke  hii 
line  of  infantry  on  the  right  and  put  them  to  flight.  Their  leA  wing 
immediately  gave  way.  Their  cavalry,  mean-wbil^  havijog  made  an  unsuD- 
cessful  attempt  on  our  artillery  and  baggage,  they  gave  way  on  all  side*, 
and  left  the  confederates  a  victory  easily  obtained  with  the  loss  of  sevea 
men  killed  .and  fifty  wounded/ 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  general  Harris  expected  further  otstructioa 
in  his  approach  towards  a  city  on  the  preservation  of  which  the  fate  of  the 
Mysorean  empit'e  depended.  To  avoid  this,  after  making  a  feint  on  the 
right,  the  way  by  which  lord  Comwallis  had  approached,  be  turned  sud- 
denly to  the  left;  and,  having  easily  effected  his  passage  of  the  Cauveri, 
the  enemy  being  prepared  to  oppoK  bim  m  another  quarter,  he  advanced 
to  his  place  of  encampment,  within  two  miles  of  the  city.  | 
-  The  preparatory  moremients  were,  all  equally  succes^ul.  While  the 
commander  in  chief  was  on  his  march,  colonels  Read  and  Brown  were 
well  employed  in  reducing  the  forts  in  the  Baramaul  country,  and  collect- 
ing provisions  for  the  grand  army.  And,  when  it  had  reached  its  destiued 
point,  colonel  Floyd  with  his  cavalry  marched  to  mdet  the  Bombay  army, 
and  escorted  it  safe  to  Setingapatam;  Cummer  ul  Dies,  who  was  seat 
against  it,  not  daring  to  give  them  battle.  ■ 

The  sultan,  who,  no  doubt,  reflected  on  thp  event  of  the  lait  siege,  asd 
was  deurous,  perh^s,  to  protract  his  enemy's  operatioas  in  h9pe&  of 
receiving  a  reinforcement  from  France,  or  that  the  want  of  provisions  in 
the  course  of  a  IcMig  siege,  might  constrain  the  confederates  to  retire,  or 
that  the  elements  m^ht  come  to  his  aid  at  the  approaching  monsoon,  now 
endeavoured  to  retard  the  general's  operations  by  opening  a  correspondeace 
with  him.  In  a  short  letter  to  the  commander  in  chief,  he  declared  that 
he  had  adhered  to  treaties,  and  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  approach 
of  the  English  army  and  the  hostilities  commenced  by  it.j|  To  this  the 
general  replied  by  referring  him  to  lord  Momington's  letters. 

Not  a  moment,  mean-time,  was  lost  by  the  confederate  general.    As 

the 

f     March  vj.  %     April  7.  |     April  9. 

•f     Nanaiive  SkeichM,  34.  ■    Idem.  41. 
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itie  heiitgtTS  were  Mdkiitg  their  approaches,  they  were  Inceuantly  galled 
-by  the  discharge  of  musquetiy  and  rodcetf*  from  the  numerous  works  ^ 
thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  the  city;  and  their  ranks  were  thinned  by 
fhe  fire  from  the  artillery  of  rtie  fomeas.  But  danger,  with  all  die  painful 
incidents  of  viar  in  ;■  sultry  climate  without  wholesome  water  to  quench 
ftieir  thh^,  **  wei<e  set  at  defiance,  and  incesfant  labour  in  the  treochea 
was  borne  with  dieerfulness.*** 

The 

9  "  This  is  •  weapon  peculiar  to  (he  coumriei  of  Hindoiian,  combining  ihe  mistile  power  of  a 
_**  javelio,  with  the  impulie  of  gun-powder.  From  ihe  force  and  irregularity  of  cbeir  motioni 
"  theae  tljiitg  pUgun  are  difficult  to  avoid,  ud.  cAen  make  ciMBiderable  havock.  The  rocket 
'"  coinni)  oFa  labe  of  in^n,  kboiueight  iochft  loss,  tad  an  inch  and  ji  half  in  diamcier,  cloHd  «( 
"  one  end:  it  is  filled  in  the  same  manner  ai  an  ordinary  iky-rockei,  and  fixed  lo  a  piece  of  tcout 
"  bamboo,  from  three  to  five  feet  long,  the  bead  of  which  it  amed  with  a  heavy  iron  ipike.  At 
**  t)»t  extresky  of  the  tube,  which  point*  towvdt  tl)e  ih^  of  the  vcfpos,  »  the  match;  a^d  tbt 
-"  mall  who  vifii  it,  placing  the  butt  end  of  the  bamboo  upon  hi)  fi>ot,  points  ihe  spilled  end  in  ih« 
"  direction  of  the  object  lo  which  he  means  to  throw  it,  and  setting  fire  to  the  fuze,  pitches  it 
*t  from  him,  when  it  fliea  forth  with  great  velocity;  and  on  suilting  ihtf  ground,  by  ■  boundtt^ 
'•**  h*rtaantiil  motian,  acts  wUk  an  aliwH  cnuin  ^Etct  in  fracturini  aod  breaking  tie  leg*  of  tb« 
**  enemy."— WirrWree  SktIcAei.  49. 

*"  A  writer  who  give*  a  narratire  of  the  e«eiu*  of  tbii  war  Mjrs  that  Tipfwo'*  fl|rjng  detach* 
AMOta  pononed  the  water  in  the  Unkl,  or  reservoirs,  w;ith  what  is  called  the  milky  hedge  tree. 
*'  It  was,"  tays  be,  "  the  infused  juice  of  this  deadly  shrub  which  seventeen  British  ofiicers,  cap> 
■<  tuted  with  general  Matthews,  were  compelled  to  swallow,  by  order  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  all 
'*  nmeraMjr  pcrithod  in  the  pritocu  of  Kaveldnwg  and  Seringapaian."— JVArryilK  ^AtffA«f.  37. 

***  The  hardships  suffered  by  the  troops  in  this  couniiy  can  icarcely  be  imagined  by  those 
who  have  not  served  here.  "  If  any  European  recraits,"  says  a  writer  who  cite*  Monro,  "  should 
'*  happtiv  to  do  doty  in  the  line,  the  march  hard^  confuencct  before  Omy  get  f^ued  and  over- 
."  come  by  the  intolerable  heat;  they  soon  exhaust  all  their  allowance  of  arrack,  which  is  too 
"  frequently  replenished  by  lugnani  water,  sometimes  so  muddy,  rotten,  and  green,  that  it  cannot 
■*  posubty  be  drank  without  fdding  at  least  one  half  of  tpints,  and  then  it  must  be  nicked  or 
*■  itiained  through  a  handkerchief-,  an  expedient  that  in  a  ihort  time  knocks  them  entirely  up. 
"  The  veteran  Europeans  alio,  after  a  little  while,  begin  to  Hag  upon  the  march,  being  miserably 
"  scorched  by  the  acute  ray*  of  the  iud,  which  first  d.an  upon  the  sand,  and  then  revert  with 
"  accumulated  heat  upon  their  bees.  Notwithstanding  that  each  soldier  carries  a  small  branch  in 
"  hi*  hand  to  ^  off  the  myriads  of  flies  by  which  he  is  constantly  tormented,  yet  all  his  exer- 
>*  tiou  yield  him  but  little  relief;  for  the  battalion  is  so  much  covered  by  those  insects,  particu- 
"  larly  if  the  weather  be  at  all  sultry  and  close,  that  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  one 
"  would  suppoae  they  were  actually  clothed  in  black.  It  is  really  distressing  to  witness  the  i^ere 
"  straggles  which  the  poor  men  often  have,  from  the  oppression  of  ihe  weather,  and  the  numerout 
"  diseases  to  which  they  are  hourly  subject.  Some,  from  a  redundancy  of  bile,  drop  dowu  in  a  fit  of 
•*  intensibility,  and  are  *eiMd  with  violent  choleri-morbi*;  other*  fall  down  *uddenlj  in  contortion* 

»  with 
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The  siege  had  been  earned  on  eleven  days;  and  the  enemy  were  dis- 
lodged from  their  advanced  posts;  and  the  allies  had  erected  their  fttst 
breaching  batteries,  when  Tippoo  made  ovenu'res  for  a  treaty,  f — In  reply 
to  these,  the  allied  general  sent  him  the  preliminaries  of  peace;  the  chief 
of  which  were,  that  he  should  cede  half  his  territories  in  perpetuitv  to 
the  allies;  that  he  should  pay  two  crore  of  rupees  to  indemnify  them  for 
the  expences  of  the  war;  and  sliould  renounce  the  aUiaace  of  £rance 
for  ever> 

Perilous  as  was  the  suJtan's  situation,  he  was  determined  to  continue 
the  war  at  all  hazards,  resting  on  the  strength  of  his  fortress  and  the 
bravery  of  his  troops,  rather  than  accede  to  such  ruinous  and  disgraceful 
terms  of  peace.  He  chose  to  fall  with  Ae  arms  in  his  hands,  rather  than 
suffer  the  chastisement  of  his  breach  of  faith. 

A  dread  of  scarcity  stimulating  the  besiegers,  their  operations  were 
pressed  with  increaung  ardour. — The  breaching  batteries  being  erected,  the- 
foar  of  aitiUery  on  each  side  was  trementfous;  and  the  scene  became 
more  iaterestiAg  and  awful  as  the  assailants  approached'  nearer  to.  thev 
object. 

The  sultan's  atuation  now  gvew,  every  hour,  more  critical.  On  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  siege,^  he  made  his  last  effort  to  avert  his  total  niitt' 
by  negotiation;  and,  in  reply,  was  referred  to  the  pEopositions  before  sent 
him,  with  »  small  variation  as  to  the  number  of  hostages  tequixed  by 
the  allies. 

When  it  vras  seen  that  even  despair  did  not  constrain  him  to  yield  to  them,, 
the  batteries  were  opened  on  the  last  day  of  april,  and  in  three  days  a  prac- 
^cable  breach  was  made. — The  assault  was  then  ordered,  tinder  the  conduct 
of  genera]  Baird,.  supported  by  colt^elsDuulop  and  Sheij^rooke,  appointed 


'  with  ihe  cramp;  it  run*  acutcTy  througli  every    limb,  and  at  laii  cenlret     in  (he   KotiMcb^ 

'  which   kith  the  person   afflicted  upon   the  spot.    But   the  coup  de   soleil  ii,.  of  all  otbcDf 

<  the  mow  fatal  attack;  it  'n  in  the  crown  of  the  head  ibat  (bi*  deadly  blow  it  loasi  comtnonly 

'  felt:  the  viciim  first  Hndt  hii  brains  begin  to  boil,  and  a.  convulsive  fit  ii  the  itnoiediaie  conr 

*  sequence,  of  which  he  din  in  a  very  few  minute*-;  and  to  verjr  violent  ii  the  effect  of  thit. 

*  diiorder,  that   the  body  becoroei  quite  putrid  before  a.  hole  can  be  dug  into  which  it  may  be' 

*  thrown."— jfmro'j  MUitary  Operatiom, 

i    April  3<h.  _  X    October  alb. 

^     Wood's  Review.  90t 
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to  command  the  two  drvlsit)ns.-^Valwttua  exertion  was  now  to  take  pbce 
ofunwearied  peraeverancfr. — Wben  Baird  came  into  the  trenches,  and  drew 
his  sword,  as  the  signal  for  the:  attack,  three  cheers  resounded  along  the 
line,  y  The  advanced  guard,  ,then,  under  cover  of  the  fire  from  the  bat- 
teries, plunged  into  the  Cauveri;  and,  bearing  down  all  resistanccj  they 
intrepidly  sprung  to  the  breach,  the-  foiiom  hope  leading  the  way:  ■  so 
rapid  vms  their  ascent,  that,  whilst  the- rear  division  were  struggling  through 
the  nver,  their  passage  beiag  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  loss  of  thev 
guide,  they  saw  the  British  standard  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  breach,  and 
heard  the  diout  by  which  it  was  announced. 

The  vicM>ry,  however,  was  not  yet  won. — Tippoo  now  proved  thait. 
whatever  were  his  vices,  he  had  personal  bravery  worthy  of  a'  better  fate. 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  on  hearing  of  the  assault,  he 
hastened  tpwtujds  the  breach,  and  rallied  his  retiring  troofis.  Inspired  with 
fresh  courage  by  his  presfince,  they  made  another  fim  stand,  and  the  battle 
was  continued  with  desperate  fuiy.  Amidst  a  dreadful  scene  of  carnage, 
when  the  sultan,  finding  himself  left  almost  alone,  was  pasing  from  the 
rampart  towards  the  palace-gate,  he  was  dain  in  a  conflict  with  a  body  jof 
the  assailants  that  siurounded  him.'' 

When  this  event  was  known,  the  contest  soon  ceased.  Geseral  Baird 
took  possesion  of  the  city :  and  the  troops  in  the  palace.  Where  the  young 
princes  were,  being  summoned,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
—By  the  death  of  the  sultan  and  the  reduction  of  his  capital  the  allies 
effectually  gained  possession  of  the  whole  Mysorean  dominions,  the 
fortresses  in  different  parts  making  little  resistance  to  the  forces  sent 
against  them.* 

Such 

*  Hamlin  Skeicb.  7*.  86. 

*  "  Djring  tbe  U»  *e«en  yetn  of  Tippoo  Sulun'i  life,"  nyt  ction«1  Beatton,  "  bb- 
"  conduct  had  been  a  continued  icene  of  folly,  caprice,  and  vreaknesa."— "All  hit  actiou  of 
"  recent  date  teem  lo  have  proceeded  from  the  impulaeof  ibe  roomcDt)  ud.  ii  u  impouibla  10 
>*  trace  any  one  fixed  principle  on  which  he  regulated  hii  conduct." — To  ibu  weak.Deu  a»d 
•aprice  ihai  officer  ascribes  tome  of  hi)  neHUrei  precedins  the  late  war^  and  bi>-  conduct  id  it.-^ 
"  If  ii  hardly  poMible,"  layi  he,  "  to  tuppow  that  he  wished  to  intto<bce  the  principle  of  eqM- 
**  lily  among  hi)  subjectt;  but  he  disgusted  ill  the  men  of  Nok  and  hii  father's  servanu  by  ao 
**  iadiKTiminUe  and  capricious  mixture  of  men  of  the  lowcM  lank  with  ibose  of  family  and  long 
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Suth  wits  the  terAtioatibD  o(  a  war  v/farch  did  signal  honour  to  the 
officers  and  troops  employed  In  Itj  and  to  the  goventor^coenil  under 
whose  direction  it  was  so  ably  conducted:  a  ww  v^ich  'blasted  the  san- 
guine hopes  of  our  European  enemy,  and  g&ve  the  English  company 
the  peaceful  possesion  of  its  territones.' 

The  reader  is  referred  to  mot«  voluniinous  wot-ks  for  an  account  of 
the  imAiense  tieasuree  found  in  the  sultan's  palace  and  capital.  In  an 
historical  view  We  are  chiefly  interested  in  knowing  ttie  manner  in 
which  his  sorereignty  and  his  territories  were  disposed  of. 

Happily  for  the  company  and  British  gOvemtn«it>  the  mode  of  settle- 
nieiit  ivhfch  was  most  conducwe  to  their  safely  was  sancticuied  by  equity. 
— Hy'der  AH  had  dispossessed  the  rightful  rajah,  Kistna  Raije  Warrier,  in 
whose  army  he  had  served,  of  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power:  but,  that 
his  usui^tion  might  nOt  excite  a  revolt,  he  aAK:ted  to  govern  with  the 
Iconcunvnce  of  the  itoonarch  who  yna  in  fact  his  state  prisoner. — On  rin 
dMd)  of  Kistna,  in  1 T96,  the  less  cautious  -and  politic  Tippoo  Sultan  bid 
aside  this  veil.  Yet  the  son  ajid  widow  of  the  degraded  prince  was 
eofTered  1o  live  in  poverty. — This  heir  to  the  Mysorean  kingdom,  only  five 
years  of  age,  was  now,  by  a  wonderful  turn  of  fortuhc,  brought  from 
obscurity  to  be  phced  on  the  throne  of  Mysore.* — The  good  policy  as 
Weill' as  justice  of  this  proceeding  gtrre  it  general  approbation.    By  raising 

the 

**  WTvicM.  He  wMiId  pnxnote  a  tipdar  (commander  of  an  hundred  mea),  or  a  petty  umildar,  to 
"  be  a  rocer  neerao,  (the  higheit  military  rank);  and  raiie  a  rinaldar  to  the  honour  of  a 
**  ffleer  ossof ;  or  a  wretched  killedar,  on  the  monthly  pay  of  ten  pagodai,  to  ttnue  of  a  mer« 
"  tuddoor, 

*'  During  the  whole  of  ihe  tiege  he  appears  to  have  laboured  under  an  infatuation  that  Serinja- 
"  patam  wai  impregnable,  and  ihij  idea  was  confinned  by  the  conitant  reporti  of  hit  couriien, 
*'  who  persuaded  him,  till  wiihin  an  hour  of  the  auaull,  that  the  English  would  be  obliged  to 
"  raise  the  siege  from  want  of  provisions,  and  that  their  shot  had  produced  tirile  efiea  on  the 
"  walls.  In  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  however,  on  examining  the  works  himself,  his  natural 
"  perception  discovered  to  him  the  danger  of  his  situation;  but  he  never  seems  to  have  had  an 
**  Idea  of  yielding  np  hia  eapiul,  even  in  the  last  extremity. 

"  In  shon,  the  whole  of  his  conduct  since  the  year  lyg*  proves  him  to  hare  been  a  weak, 
'*  headstrong,  and  tyrannical  prince,  infiuenced  in  his  views  both  foreign  and  domeatic  by  • 
**  restless  and  implac^le  spirit,  and  totally  unequal  to  the  govemiDeni  Of  a  kingdom  whick  bad 
**  been  tisurped  by  the  budlnm,  tMriguet,  and  uknla  ttf  his  fiiher,"  Ciluiil  BtMinn't  Vitw 
•J  the  War,  Qc 

k    Wood.  M. 
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the  rightful  heir  to  the  sovereignty  the  company  secured  an  ally  who  was 
bound  to  ihenr  ^  oil  4in  ism  of  gntkofe  ^and  'uOcwcat.    Moteovex  the  ^ 
act  was  recommended  to  the  Deighbouring  powers,  as  well  as  our  allies, 
by  the  prospect  of  tranqui^f  whieh  k  affwded  them. 

The  value  of  the  territories  ceded  to  the  several  parties  interested  was 
as  follows.— The  company's  ahwe  vias  valued  at  7,77,170  star  pagiodas: 
charged  with  «,*o,ooo  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Jate  sulturfs  famBy;-?^ 
The  nizam's  share,  allowing  a  jsghire  of  70,000,000  to  CUmiaer  nl  Dion, 
was  5,«7,3S«.— Tlieywang  so«r«igB'B  dMBewis  I5,r4,676  pagodas.* — 3Pa 
merit  the  antitif  of  the  Matattn,  who  had  been  prevented  by  domestic 
broih  frota  tdkkig  part  in  the  irar,  disuse  of  tenitiory  rahied  at  *,69,B8Z 
pagodas  was  allotted  to  the  peishwa.' 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  short-Kvid  ^'sorcan  grandeur,  foiiBded 
by  the  talents  and  so^nsful  entoprises  of  Hydcr  Ali,  and  'forcMigbt  to  ruin 
by  the  restlen  MRbition  of  his  laon.-r-'By  thit  evtmt  a'8piD|delB  aaocsdeac^ 
was  given  to  the  Engiiih  coniplavy,  or  man  properly  ^>edring  to  the 
state  qnder  wluch  U  subnstB.— May  ^e  fingUsh  govemment  in  India  be 
ever  distinguished  by  the  same  moderation  that  is  seen  in  the  dtstribudqn 
of  the  conquerred  territories!  May  future  administrations  do  equal 
honour  to  those  who  preside,  or  bear  a  part,  in  them,  with  the  hte  and 
the  present!  May  the  native  Indians  ever  have  reason  to  bless  the  day 
when  they  were  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  the  ascen- 
dency was  transferred  to  a  slate  which,  with  the  balance  of  power  in  one 
hand  may  hold  the  balance  of  justice  in  the  other! 


AMERICAN 

*  X  The  preUDt  kingdom  of  Mjrwre,"  lay*  Mr,  Wood,  "  ii  nearly  comnieniunie  with 
"  the  old  in  extent  and  revenue,  though  tome  of  ihe  coDiiituent  territory  ii  different.  Of  ihi 
-<*  old  kingdom,  wme  province!  were  below,  and  othen,  in  which  wai  the  K>t  of  governnKnt, 
'•  abcve  ibe  Gbauu.  The  whole  of  the  new  kingftom  ii  on  the  Table  Land  above  the  Gauu, 
'**  TCBarkably  compaGt,  and  with  a  itrosg  frontier  on  every  lide/'^ffMUV  Reoim,  ^^. 

>    Wocd.89. 
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HowEvnt  expetUeat  the  president  and  liis  couacil  might  deem  it  to 
"*  prepare  for  defence  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  the  state, 
they  n^Iected  no  proper  means  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  C<tn- 
ustently  with  their  general  principles  of  policy,  on  receiving  assurance! 
from  the  French  government  that  their  .ministers  would  be  received  with 
dae  respect,  envoys  were  again  dispatched  to  France,  with  instructions  to 
accommodate  differences,  and  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty,  subject  to  the 
constitutional  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.* 

During  these  political  transactions,  every  encouragement  was  given  to 
tiade,  and  every  opportaniiy.  was  embraced  for  the  extenson  of  it.  This 
year,  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  with  has  Prussian  majesty,  which  eat»- 
bli^ed .  a.  cMnmercial  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  powers 
upon  the  most  liberal  footing.^ 


Idem,  1800,  B98. 
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ON  the  meeting  of  parliament,  early  in  this  year.f  the  attention  of  the  l«00 
two  houses  was  called,  by  a  message  from  his  majesty/  to  a  letter  which  ' 
Buonaparte,  now  first  consul  of  France,  had  addressed  to  lord  Grenville,  on 
the  subject  of  peace;  earnestly  intreating  his  Britannic  majesty  to  unite 
with  him  in  rearing  that  blesuhg  to  the  world. — ^This  letter  was  laid 
before  parliament^  together  with  the  secretary's  answer,  expressing  his 
sovorign's  feelings  in  terms  of  much  disdain. — After  adverting  to  the 
origin  of  Ac  "war,  and  the  calamities  which  had  been  brought  on  the 
world  by  the  restless  ambition  of  the  Frendi  rulen,  to  their  disregard  of 
the  most  solemn  treaties,  and  the  necessity  of  resistance  to  such  a  power 
'*  for'  the  preservation  of  whatever  remains  in  Europe  of  stability  for 
*'  property,  for'  personal  liberty,-  for  social  order,  or  for  the  exercise  of 
'*'  religion,"  he  declares  his  sovereign's  willingness  to  accede  to  overtures 
of  peace  when  he  ^11  be  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  French 
governors,  and '  their  capacity  of  maintaining  those  relations  of  amity  in 
which  their  predecessors  in  office  had  -proved  themselves  deficient.  "  But 
"■  the  conviction  of  such  a  change,"  he  said,  "  can  result  only  from  the 
"  evidence  of  facts.  The  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  its  reality  and 
"  pendanenee  would  be  the  restoration  of  that  line  of  princes  which  for 
"so  many  centuries  maintained  the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home, 
"  and  in  consideration  ind  respect  abroad:  such  an  event  would  at  once 
"  have  reinoved,  and  will,  at  any  time,  remove  all  obstacles  in  'the  way 

"  of 

+     Jinwry  ai. 
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"  of  negotiation  and  peace.  '  It  would  confirm  to  France  the  unmolested 
"  enjoyment  of  its  ancient  territory;  and  it  would  give  to  all  the  other 
"  nations  of  Europe^  in  tranquillity  and  peace,,  that  security  which  thejr 
"  are  now  compelled  to  seek  by  other  means.  But,  desirable  as  such  an 
"  event  must  be  both  to  France  and  to  the  world,  it  is  not  to  this  mode 
"  exclusively  that  his  majesty  limits  the  possibility  of  secure  and  solid 
"  pacification.  His  majesty  makes  no  clwm  to  prescribe  to  France  what 
"  shall  be  the  form  of  her  government,  or  in  whose  hands  she  shall 
"  vest  the  authority  necessary  for  conducting  the  aflairs  of  a  great  and 
"  powerful  nation.  His  majesty  looks  only  to  the  security  of  his  own 
"  dominions  and  those  of  his  allies,'  and  to  the  general  safety  of 
'*  Europe.  Whenever  he  shall  judge  that  security  can  in  any  manner 
"  be  attained,  as  resulting  either  from.,  the  internal  utuarioja.  of  that  coun- 
"  try,  from  whose  internal  situation  the  .danger  has  arisen,  .m;.. from 
"  such  other  circumstances,  of  whatever  nature,  as.  may  -produce,  the  same 
"  end,  his  ftiajesty  will  eagerly  embrace  the  oppimunUy.  Jo  conc^-witfa 
''  his' allies  the  means  of  immediate  andi  general  pacificstboa.  '  Unh^pilyj 
"  no  «uch  security  hitherto'  exists;  no  such  evidence  of  the.priiieipJC8;by 
"  which  the  ricJw  gov^nment  -will  be  directed;  no  reasonable  gBca;uKL  Jiy. 
"  which  to  judge  of  its 'stahih'ty.  In  this  situation,  it  can,. for  the  pre«!n^  ' 
"  only  remain  for  his  majesty  to  pursue,  in  conjunctioD  with  other  powers 
"  those  exertions  of  just  and  'defensive  war  which  his  regard. to  die  h^ 
"  piness  of  his  subjects  will  never  permit  him  either  to  continue  b^ond 
"  the  ~  necessity  in  which  -they'  originate,'  or  to  terminate  on .  anjr  ottier 
"  grounds  thah  such  as  may  best  contribute  to  the  secure,  enjoyment,  of 
"  their  tranquillity,  their  constitution,  and   their  independence."*  . 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  monsieur  Talleyrand,  French  mmisiter  for-fbtel^ 
afl&ire,  endeavoured  to  vindicate,  his  government  from  the  charge,  of 
aggression  and  imputed  the  blame  of  that  warwhlch  had  proired  so-cak" 
mitous  to  the  unprovoked-attack  which  the  coalesced  powerslhad  m^e  on 
the  French  frontier.  He  Endeavoured  to  obviate  the  objections.-which:his 
majesty  had  made  to  a  treaty  on  the  ground  of  the  instability  x>f  the 
French  government,  by  saying  that  he  had  treated  with  the  republic  ;.whett 
its  constitutional  system  presented  neither  the  strength  Jior  ifae  sididity 

which 
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"which  it  contains  at  present.  Aqd  he  again  invited  bis- majesty,  to  otwit 
conferences  for  peace. — In  reply  to  this,  the  British- secretary. again  in-"^ 
'sisted  on  the  validity  of- what  he  had -before  a^gned  as-the  causes  of  the 
war;  and  reputed,  his  declaration  of  his  sovereign's  disposition  to  pacific 
councils,  whenever  they  could  be  adoptfid  with  a  proper  regard  to  the 
security  of  his  own   dominions  and  of  all  Europe,  *' 

Lord  Grenville,  in  support  of  his. .motion  for  an  address  on  his  majesty.'» 
-message,  descanted  on  the  unjust  and  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  French 
republic  towards  those  monarchs  and  states  whic^  had  made  trial  pf  its 
faith  by -entering  into  treaties  with  the  governing  powers  in  \t;  and  on 
Buonaparte's  breach  of  &ith.  towards  the  Cisalpine  republic,  towards  the 
Maltese,  and:tpwards  the  Porte.  He  argued  hence  that  it  mig^t  well  be 
supposed  that  be  did  not  at  present  act  qn  more  honest  or  ylisinterested 
principles :  that  he  was  •  desiro^s  of  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostiliti^  as 
a  mean  for  relieving  the  French  government  from  the  pressure  of  nume>- 
rous  and  alarming  difficultiei;;  of  deriving  £reat  benefit  to  their  commerce 
by  opening  the  ports  of  France,  now  blocked  up  by  our  fleets  and 
cruisers;  and  of  consolidating  his  own  power  by  rendering  the  nation 
these  service^. 

The  secretary  was  answered  by  a  q>eedi.  from  the  duke  of  Bedford,  in 
which  be  pointedly  condemhed  the  .conduct  of  administration  in  rejecting 
the  overtures  for  a  treaty;  -he  derided  the  wild  scheme,  which  he  ascribed 
to  the  mioistiy,  of  restoring  tbe  French  monarchy,  as  the  preliminary,  of 
a  negotiation;  and  he,  in-the  most,  forcible  language,  deprecated  the  evils 
,w;hich  must  ensue  from  the  continuance  of  war,  when  Ae  people  should  be 
driven  to  despair  by  the  enormous  burthen  of  taxes.  Upon  these  groupds 
he  moved  for  a  counter-address,  recommending  the  renewal  of  a  negotiay 
tion  for  peace.— The  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  two  houses,  hovfever,  was 
seen  to  be,  that,  great  as  were  the  evils  of  war,  it  was  advisable  to  bear 
thran  with,  patience,  rather  than  purchase  a  precarious  peace  by  can(;esuon, 
which  would  enable  our  enemy  to  execute  the  design  which  he  was 
insidiously  meditating,  of  recommencing  the  war  when  he  should  be 
better  prepared  for  it;  and  the  result  was  that  the  motion  for  the  address 
was  supported  by  a  majority  of  T  9  to  c  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  £60  to 
64  in  the  house  of  commons.' 

Th'e 
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The  administration  were  encouraged  to  pursue  this  resolute  line  of 
conduct  by  the  disgust  which  several  of  the  continental  powers  had  con- 
ceived against  the  French  government,  and  their  subsequent  change  of 
councils. — We  have  seen  the  king  of  Kaples  and  other  Italian  powers 
crouching  under  the  rod  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  emperor  frightened  into 
a  treaty  of  peace  at  Campo  Formio,  to  save  hia  German  dominions  from 
sharing  the  fate  of  the  Milanese. — In  consequence  of  this,  a  congress 
had  been  opened  at  Rastadt  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  the  Germanic 
body  and  the  French  republic.  This,  however,  failed  of  success.  The 
parties  had  retired  from  Rastadt  more  incensed  against  each  other  by  the 
incidents  which  had  occurred  during  the  conferences.  The  imperial  Aulic 
council  had  vindicated  themselves  by  a  decree,  in  whidi  it  charged  the 
French  government  with  a  notorious  departure  from  the  pacific  principles 
on  which  it  professed  to  act,  pointing  out  the  particular  instances  in  which 
it  had  deviated  from  them.  The  emperor  and  king  of  Naples  had  entered 
into  an  alliance  for  their  mutual  defence  against  a  power  which  had  so 
grossly  deceived  them.  J  And  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  passed  a  spirited 
condusum,  ||  wherein  the  German  princes  and  states  are  called  upon  td 
join  the  emperor  in  vigorous  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  empire 
against  the  enterprises  of  their  .common  enemy. 

These  events  were  propitious  to  the  views  of  the  English  ministry:  and 
they  did  not  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  them  to  renovate  the  confe* 
deracy  against  France. — The  Germanic  slates  had  resumed  their  arms  in  the 
late  vear,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  French  history;  but  their  resources  were 
soon  exhausted. — The  emperor  then,  had  recourse,  for  pecuniary  aid,  to 
that  power  whose  alliance  is  seldom  sought,  and  whose  friend^ip  is  seldom 
remembered,  but  in  the  hour  of  distress:  we  need  not  say  that  the  power 
applied  to  was  his  Britannic  majesty;  nor  neod  we  say  that  the  suit  was 
granted.  To  relieve  the  emperor's  pressing  financial  exigencies,  arising 
from  the  vast  expences  of  the  war,  his  Britannic  majesty  agreed,  by  li 
convention  now  entered  into  with  him,  t  to  advance  hira  the  sum  of 
<f.£,ooo,000,  to  be  repaid  h^  annual  instalments  of  df.£0,ooo  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  * 

In 

X    May  19.  1799,  I     Septenberj.  1799.  +    Jane  bo. 
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In  pureuance  of  this  measure,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  which  his 
majesty  might  And  it  expedient  to  adopt,  to-  empower  the  confederates^ 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  greater  force  and  energy  than  had  been  before 
done,  the  premier  moved  "  ^at  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^.500,000  be 
"  granted  to  his  majesty,  to  enable  him  to  make  such  advaiices  as  might  be 
**  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  vigorous  co-operation  of  the 
"  emperor  of  Germany,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  others,  in  the  ensuing 
"  campaign  against  the  common  eneiny."J— After  a  warm  discussion,  this 
motion   was  approved  by  a  majority   of  16«   to  19.' 

Though  borne  down  by  the  minister's  strong  phalanx,  the  opposition 
were  not  dist^eartened. — Availing  themselves  of  every  favourable  incident, 
they  rallied  after  every  defeat,  and  came  again  to  the  encounter. — ^The 
merits  of  the  war  and  the  expediency  of  continuing  it  were  made  the 
subjects  of  discussion  by  several  motions,  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  the 
coiirse  of  the  ses^on:  but  a  vast  majority  appeared,  on  every  question,  in. 
support   of  the  measures  of  government. ' 

Could  any  thing  have  discredited  the  premier's  talents  as  a  war-minister 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  or  weakened  his  party  in  the  legislature,  the  ill 
success  and  disastrous  issue  of  the  late  expedition  to  Holland  would,  pro- 
bably, have  had  that  efTect.  The  minority  did  not  omit  to  try  their  strength 
on  this  ground.— Eariy  in  the  ses^on,  |  Mr.  Sheridan  moved  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  af&ir. — Lord  Holland  made  a  motion  of  the  same  import 
in  the  house  of  peers,  and  enforced  the  propriety  of  an  inquiry  with 
argumentative  and  impressive  eloquence.  After  expatiating  on  the  merits  of 
the  measure,  and  expressing  his  sense  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  officers, 
and  troops  employed  on  the  expedition,  he  came  to  the  object  of  his. 
,  motion :  "  It  is  necessary,"  said  he,  "  to  demonstrate  the  truth  by  a  £ur 
"  investigation.  By  no  other  course  can  you  satisfy  the  demands  of  your 
"  national  honour  and  your  military  reputation.  At  a  moment,  too,  when 
"  it  is  decided  that  the  war  should  be  continued  (o  a  period  which  we 
"  cannot  fix  in  idea,  when  new  expeditions  are,  it  is  rumoured,  to  be 
"  undertaken,  it  becomes  you  to  ascertain  how  they  are  likely  to  be  con^ 
"  ducted,  by  inquiring  what  has  been  the  ability  and  the  wisdom  displayed 

^    Febniary  17.  |    February  10.. 
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HBOO  **  bytbose'wfco  phn  and  condact  them.T-»*Is  it  not  fn-oper  ta  inquire 
^*~'V~~' •' whether  ministers  Tnay  not  be  again  Bncoureging  those  delusions  by 
"  which  they  haver  been  before  misled  ?  They  itely  npon  the  lavouiable 
«  dtapositton  of  the  French  peofde  to  gmtify  (heir  attempts  for  the  resto^ 
"  ration  of  the  home  of  Bourbon.  '  The/pcoportion  of  the '  disaSected  in 
"  France  8eems,~however/ to  be  less  :than  it  was  in*  Holland.  Iftheexpe'- 
"  dkionta  the  Helder  failed  by  the  Yashnes,  the  negligence,  or  incapacity 
'"!  of  ministera,  will  you  encourage  them,  by  your  acquiescence  in  past 
"  misconduct  and  former  disgrace,  to  embark  in  schemes  so  ■  much  more 
**■:  donbtful  in  their  policy,  and  likely  to  be  so  much  more  perilous  in 
'Mtheir  consequences?  I  move,  therefore,  that  the  house  resolve  itself 
-"3  into  a  committee,  4o  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  lailure' of  the  late 
«  expedition  lo   Holland."* 

The  motion  was  opposed  with  much  ability  by  Mr.  Dandaa,-Mr.  Pevctval, 
and' Mr.  Addington  in  the  lower  house,  and  by  earl  Spencer  and- lord 
Mulgrave  in  the  house  of  lords.-^They  maintained  that  the-  expedilkuiJiad 
been  undertaken  on  rational'  grounds;  to  rescue  those  who  wereaverae  t6  the 
interests  of  Franoe- from  the  oppres^n  which  they  were  daily  expeiiencing 
from  4hat  state;  and  to  make;a  cUversion  in  favour  of  the  allied  artnicsonthc 
U{q^&hine:  and  that  althongh  it  had  not  been  productive  of  the  full  ef- 
fect intended  by  its  authon,  it  could  not  be  said  to  have  bete  fruitless;  die 
hnperiahsts  having  been  essentially  assisted  in  their  cotitempohny.  opera- 
dons,  and,  the  enemy  wedcened  by  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  And 
Aey  iiMiA«>t  that adisdosureof  the  secrets  of  government  relative'  to  this 
neasure  raight'be  prejMicial  to  die  state,  and  could  answer  no  good 
purpose.-^-On  these  groundsa  greatmajority  in  both  houses  gave  their 
voices  against  the  motion,  for  an  inquiry. 

The  premier 'was. unshakm 'by  these  reiterated  attacks,  and  "updismayed  by 
Aft  increasing  difficulties  ot  his  station.  Before  the  cloee  of  tins  sesion, 
he  received  the  most  satisfiictory  testimony  of  approbation  in  the-  majo- 
rities which  sanctioned  his  proposals  relative  .to  supplies;  which  amount^ 
this  year,  to  the  enormltus.  sum  of  tgA&fiTGjSSO.^ 

As  the  exigencies  of  the  state  demanded  such  an  exertion  of  lis  pecu- 
niary resources  as  astonished  the  world,  so  its  increasing  embarrassments 

called 

■    Add.  RegUt.  tof,  *     Ann.  Regui,  1 1 1,  Bod  ip,  168. 
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calledlbHh-all-'th«'-powcrs  oftfa#  pr6mier''ancl'his  eoa^fttoks  int« 
Wbritt  a  jM&OKf  of  our 'navat"st(ength  and  4naritine  importanoer  Si^r- ^ 
seringa  consideratioD  -of  Ont^  trufe  .intereats-  of  ^Enropev  was  exciting  :the 
cotMinentalipowerst  ^o  Oppose  a  ^t^e^irhich  wM-icoatendiog  niaofiiUy  for 
ttidr  Jn4epeiideiicy,«  further  account  of  vbichvriU  be  sMn'inithe  enstnq^ 
year,  th«'nteasuree.vrl^cliit  wtethottght  Deceasary  to  adopt  relfitive  to  our 
internal  >afrain  added  to<the  weight  of  gtivemwunt.  And. even  thow^who 
do'tiot'  approve  -the  <nicasiif es  of  administration  -in  its  foreign  ~poIicy, 
must 'lyetadMife.  the  fortitude  of  tnind-and  transcendent  talents- diafriayed 
by -thft  premier  at -this -crisis,  when  they  consider  that,  to  the  arduous 
ba8)ness>  of  .providing  res(Hircfea.for  the  most  expensive  war  that  the  state 
had  4Ter  been  emjxirked  inland  giving  security  to  the  kingdom  and  energy 
to  every  depaitnent^  ■  was  now  added  the  painful  tadc  of  aupprresaing  tumults 
9n^  guarding  against  the  machinations  of  the  seditious.  These  were  now 
canied  to  such  a  height'that  it  was  found,  necessary  to  adopt  such  means  for 
curbing  the -licentious  and  preserving  domestic  tranquillity,  as  the  warm 
advocates  of  freedom  deemed  an  infringement  on  their  rights.' — ^A  consider- 
ation that  licentiousness  is  the  greater  enemy  to  liberty  will  induce  its 
temperate  friends  to  acquiesce  in  such  measures,  when  seen  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  Buti  as  few  men,  .whilst  they  are  guarding  against  the  abuse  of 
power  with  vigilant  attenti<M),  have  cool  reflection  to  convince  them  of  the 
necessity  of  this  acquiescence,  a  minister  at  such  periods  as  the  present  will 
generally  be  exposed  to  the  odium  of  arbitrary  conduct. 

So  formidable  had  been  the  evils  which  threatened  the  kingdom  from  a 
conspiracy  of  domestic  malecontents  with  our  foreign  enemy,  that  it  had 
been  deemed  expedient  to  make  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  the  grand  palla- 
dium of  the  constitution,  the  haheai  corpus  act,  to  the  national  peace  and 
security. — A  renewal  of  the  suspension  being  proposed  by  the  attorney* 
general,  warm  debates  ensued  in  both  houses.  •  The  injustice  and  the  danger 
of  thus  tampering' with  (he  most  valuable  right  of  British  subjects  was  strentt-< 
ously  insisted  on  by  its  opponents.  "  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  cele- 
*'  brated  political  writers,"  said  lord  King,  "  that  this  act  ought  never  to 
''  be  suspcndied  but  upon  occasions  of  the  most  ui^ent  necessity.  Those 
"  occasions  had  been  pointed  out  in  the  two  last  yeais:  they  were  then 
"  appreheouve  of  foreign  invasion  and  internal  iosurrectioa :    but  now 

"  they 
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'^  they  were  deured  to  continue  the  su^nsion  stiU  further  vrithaut  any 
"* "  shadow  of .  reason  being  adduced  for  doing  it.  The  present  mode  of 
".  proceeding  by  his  m^est}''s,  ministers,  therefore,  he  began  to  consider 
''  as  a  prelude  to  the  making  it  perpetual." — A  passage  in  lord  Holland's 
q>eech  on  this  subject,  expressing  his  sentiments  respecting  the  change  in 
the  public  opinion  on  the  French  reTolution,  is  deserving  our  notice.  "  He 
^'.confessed  it  not  improbable  that  the  rational  principles  on  which  the 
"  -French  revolution  was  commenced,  the  plausible,-  though  pernicious, 
,*.'  doctrines  which  .had  been  professed  in  its  later  stages,  and  the  splendid 
f  snccess  yrhich  had- attended  the  arms  of  the  republic,  might  have  dazzled 
."  many  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  made  some  in  this  country  long 
"  to  see  the  visionary  theories  of  freedom  reduced  to  practice.  But  was 
,"  it  not  likewise  probable  that  the  dreadful  atrocities  which  had  been 
'^  perpetrated  during  the  revolution,  the  horrid  crimes  which  had  been 
"  committed  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  the  final  subjugation  of  France 
."  to  a  military  government,  had  made  many  incline  to  arbitrary  power, 
."  ind  adopt  tory  and  high-church  principles,  who  were  formerly  animated 
."  with  a  hatred  to  slavery?" — Upon  this  principle  he  recommended  a 
resistance  to  this  sacrifice  of  national  right  to.  prerogative. — In  answer  to 
jthe^e  arguments,  it  was  maintained,  that  the  horrid  principles  which  had 
occasioned  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  had  been  weakened,  but  not 
wholly  eradicated :  that  the  disaffectedi  they  had  reason  to  apprehend,  were 
prevented  by  fear  of  punishment  from  prosecuting  their  malicious  designs : 
that,  as  there  was  the  same  reason  for  strengthening  the  bands  of  govern- 
ment, it  was  incumbent  on  the  community  to  submit  to  a  temporary 
deprivation  of  privilege,  in  order  more  effectually  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  English  constitution. — Upon  these  principles  the  bill  for  a  continuance 
'.of  the  suspension,  and  another  for  continuing  an  act  fpr  the  better  securing 
^nd  punishing  such  persons  as  should  attempt  -to  seduce  his  majesty's  subr 
jects  from  their  allegiance,  passed  the  two  houses  and  received  the  roval 
sanction,  f  , 

During  these  transactions  of  the  British  legislature,    the  business  of  the 
union  was  brought.  forward,in  the  Irish  parliament  by  lord  Castlereagh,   as 

secret^ 
.    '  +     In  Febniity, 

.     '.  Annual  Reg ister,  123.  129. 
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iecretary  of  state^  and  the  |rfan  of  it  was  laid  b^efore  the  assembly  in  eight 
resolutions.  ;[-r-Tlie  first  of  these  impot-ted,  that  on  the  first  day  of  January. 
1 801,  and  for  evef  after,  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should 
be  united-  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  The  United  Kingdom  of  Grei^ 
Briton  atid  i'dand. — (i.)  That  the  succewion  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
the  said  united  kingdom,  and  of  the  dominions  iheFf>unto  belonging,  shall 
bontinue  limited  and  settled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  succession  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  said  kingdoms  now  stands  limited  and  settled,  accord- 
ing to  die  terms  of  uniqn  between  England  and  Scotland. — (s.)  That  the 
united  kingdom  be  represented  in  the  same  parliament,  to  be  styled  "  The 
"  Parliament  of  Great  .^tain  and  Ireland." — (4.)  That  four  lords  spiritual 
of  Ireland  and  twenty-«ghi  lords  temporal,  elected  for  life  by  the  peers  of 
Ireland,  diall  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  house  of  lords  (^  the 
united  kingdoiiiii,  and  «ne  hundred  commoners  be  the  number  to  sit  and 
vote,  on  the,  part  of  Ireland  in  the  house  of  commons — the  manner  in 
which  these  shall  be  summoned  and  returned  to  the  said  parliament  being 
first  to  be  regulated  by  the  existing  parliament  of  Ireland. — (5.)  That  the 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland^  as  now  by  law  established,  be  united 
into  one  episcopal  churchy— (e.)  The  sixth  resolution  imported  that  the 
two  kingdoms  should-  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  commer- 
cial privileges,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  their  respective  circumstances,  and 
that  a  commercial  intercourse  should  be  arranged  between  them  upon  princi- 
ples most  conducive  to  their  mutual  benefit. — (t.)  By  the  seventh,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  charge  arising  from  the  payment  of  the  interests,  and  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  incurred  in  either 
kingdom  before  the  union^  shall  continue  to  be  separately  defrayed  by 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively;  that,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years 
after  the  union  shall  take  place,  the  contribution  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively  towards  the  expenditure  of  the  united  kingdom  shall 
be  defrayed  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  parts  for  Great  Britain  and  two 
for  Ireland:  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  the  future  expendi- 
ture of  the  united  kingdom,  other  than  the  interest  of  the  debt  to  which 
either  country  shall  be  separately  liable,  shall  be  defrayed  in  such  pro- 
portion as  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  shall  deem  just  and 
reasonable  upon  a  revision  of  the  resources  of  the  said  kingdom. — (8.)  By 

the 

t    Jinuarj-is. 
VOL.  IT.  8  C 
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the  eightU  it  w»  rescAvet,  that' all  Iinm  in  fcvefe  sFtHs  tna«  of  (he  umon; 
'"'  and-  atf  the  courts  of  tKe  dvil  and  eccleiiacticri  jtr^sdlctioA  wMlid-  the 
re^ectiT«  kingdoms  ahall  remaiii  now  as  by  Ikw  di&Ul^etf  Whhini  the 
«ne,  sDbject  only  to  aacti  alteratronB  and  Tegabtitnte-  a  circthUOncei 
nay  appeir  tv  dw  pariiament  of  the  united  kin^db^to  ivqdlre> 

Thoe  Tesolutiom  were  pasaed  by  great  majofiti^  in  bolfa  Iniases'  of 
l^rliament;  bnt  not  whhont  a  strenuous  opposition  from  Mr.  Grsdtan  and 
otha  patriotic  oomiiKmerB,  and  a  protest  signed  by  a  considiefable  niamber 
«f  peers,  some  of  tbem  men  of  great  weight'  in  tfie  kin^oid ;  drpiraB^ 
ing  tbeir  avei^uon  of  the  ibedsure,  an  ininiics^  to  the  Kberties;  iilidepen*- 
<dancy,  zoA  true  ihtei«sts  of  the  kingdoth.'^-^Binbg  tftauh^i^tfed  Co  Bn^plifti^ 
sfter  having  been  again  discussed  in  the  Brifi^  parhhnteiit]  tki  plan  of 
union  riceived  the  legislative  stnctioim.  | " 

We  cannot  be  surprised  durt  ffae  meabdte  w^^  opposect  by  nti  yAm 
valued  national  independency  and  n«ional'  itu|Mnt'anoe  ibove  <Arery  aAet 
'connderation.  But  men  of  specnlative  ininAt,  tfttb  htfd  lesB^  of  :^  in^ 
aphit  of  the  bish  nation,  To<^ed  forward  with  satisfaotiani  to  tbe  intrinriifc 
{[ood  that  might  be  expected'  eventnalfy  to  ^orii^  from  the  nniira;  to  tftc 
thne  when  the  composed  sthte  Af  Ireland  aiht  the  comparatively  law  pttcd 
«f  labour  would'  induce  Bnglidk'  mfeb  of  capital  to  e^Cab^h  a  variety  of 
manufactures  in  this  counOy;  ^hen  affluent  fortnncs  would  be  acquired 
by  manufiictares  and  commerce;  and  their  innumerable  ramificatioitt 
inovide  empleymisnt  and  svstienance  for  thelowerofcden,  and  render:  them 

<  The  following  were  the  |Mort'  wlki  proleaie^  a^int  (be  otinxi. 


"  l*iDiteT. 

lAHer.  by  P^h 

«  Dovmshire. 

'  EnniskiUea. 

"  Pery,  by  proxy. 

^ImoTc,  by  pinny. 

"  Memth. 

Billon. 

"  Onmari. 

"  Ludlow,  by  pioKjt, 

Powcncourt. 

*'  Moira,  by  proxy. 

Oe  Vesci,  by  proiqr. 

^'  Arran. 

William  DowB  and  CoiMor. 

Kicbaid  Witerford  and  LiiaMre. 

■•<  Kingiion. 

iMith. 

"  MounteshalU 

LisiDore. 

"  Famhwo. 

3uB<hrlin."-&in»  Paftn.  194. 

♦    Stale  fapcn.  1*4. 

»    Htm. 
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WI019  imbutimw  »M  bvppy «  whev  ike  vasr  «8tate8  now  ip  possewioii  of  i  soo 
Uifliv)dM9l»>  JBW»y  ;C(f  i)Aw»  yf«f«  absentees  wuM,  like  the  baronial  eatatet  *  '  » 
ia  Gftglapd  aft^  tlie  x^n  of  Hetvty  the  SeveaMx.  be  broken  in  pieces  and 
ftfws  into  ithe  haa^  of  .propmtors  who  wjH  either  improve  the  lands  tiiem- 
wjbvei^  or,  tcuisg  them  to  the  roal  occujtters  upon  reasonable  rents,  wiU 
fOCQueigv  uaproTe««Qt»  ]ry  their  in^teetKW  wd  assistance;  when,  in  Ae 
Konbi  of  tfie  :I«iAmiq>  of  JUncUf.  *'  Ihetr  bpga  vn\\  be  conveited  into  corn- 
"  fields,  their  mines  will  be  explored  and  worked,  and  theif  mountaini 
"  wUI  be  omexe^  wiAh  fpreats." — These,  however,  vrece  objects  which, 
tlwy  (wwld  Im^vc  jn  d^tfii^  con^tof^attQa  ooly.  In  the  mean-time,  they 
were  cowtwuod  tff  hew  ^e  AttriBurB  and  complaiDts  f>f  those  who 
Jtt^ed  ari^  ifr,e«  v<bftt  they  expected  to  be  t^e  idomediiMe  e&cts  of  the 
auaaure. 

Fmm  thefe  mea^^res  to  hwnpkO^i^e  (he  parl^  and  eoaw^^«  the  force 
of  tfa9  9rJ|iah  domi^ionf^  and,  by  iractevsing  the  wealth  aad  resouroes  of 
lh«  kingdpvii  tfj  Qopb^  it  to  contend  <W  more  eqiud  -tems  with  its  iioTeiga, 
eoemie^  ORt  atte9M<w  i?  c^Jed  to  thpse  tuvvUs  at  the  Sritiih  capital 
which  enhanced  ^e  dij^uUies  of  adviiqjstratioB  at  t^i$  peiileus  cnsi^  and 
proved  the  expediency  of  those  precautionary  mequires  wluch  had  been 
ad9{>ted.*— The  rigorous  treatment  of  some  prisoners  for  seditious  pro- 
ceedings, in  the  cold  bath  prison,  aiTording  them  an  occaiuon  of  complaint, 
they  mutinied  against  the  keeper,  and  attempted  to  liberate  themselves.  + 
— ^The  populace  then,  assembling  tumultuously  about  the  prison,  would 
willingly  have  assisted  them  in  effecting  their  purpose,  and  were  not 
without  di$culty  dispersed.* 

A  few  days  after,  a  seditious  p^)er  was  found  prated  on  riie  monu- 
ment, J  inviting  the  people,  who  were  distressed  by  the  enormous  price 

of 
+    Augu!i  »4.  J    Septembw  *<. 

•  The  alarm  occasioned  by  an  attempt  upon  hw  majctty't  life  concurred  «ith  many  other 
^ircupuiances  to  juitify  tbe  strong  measures  adopted  by  gavemment  for  the  pretcrvation  of  ioter- 
aal  peace.—"  On  the  fifteenth  of  may,  as  soon  as  his  majesty  had  entered  his  box  at  the  theatre  f)t 
"  drury-lane,  a  pistol  was  fired  from  the  pit,  apparepily  at  his  person,— The  man  who  fired  it, 
**  whose  name  was  Hatfield,  appeared,  on  examiiiaitoii,  to  be  disordered  in  hii  mind.  The  audi- 
"  ence  recovered  from  tbeit  momentary  consternation  on  teeing  that  the  king  wai  unhurt;  and 
**  the  accident  only  a^orded  the  nation  an  occasion  to  testify  their  loyalty."— jfnn.  Regut.  158. 

"    AoDtial  Regiuer.  ail. 
«C« 
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of  bread,  to  redress  their  own  grievances. — An  alarming  tumult  etmi«d  m 
consequence  of  it ;  and  some  outrages  were  committed  towards  those  whoi 
were  supposed  to  have  aggravated  the  public  distress  by  using  indirect 
means  to  raise  the  price  of  bread.  Happily,  however,  the  tumult  was 
quelled  by  the  timely  interposition  of  the  city  magistrates  aissisted  by  the 
volunteer  corps,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  populace  was  repressed  by 
the  spirited  and  judicious  behaviour  of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  beneficence 
of  public  -spirited  individuals.* 

So  serious  were  the  evils  which  threatened  the  nation  from  the  immo- 
derate dearth,  that  the  city  of  London  and  other  pbces  earnestly  intreated 
Ms  majesty  to  consult  the  legislature  respecting  the  best  mode  of  remedying 
or  palliating  them.  And  his  majesty,  of  his  paternal  care,  instantly  com- 
plied with  their  petitions;  and,  assembling  a  pariiament  early  in  the 
autumn,  X  ^^  admonished  the  two  houses  to  make  the  means  of  alleviating 
this  distress  and  preventing  its  return  the  especial  object  of  their  regard. 
— After  this  he  adverted  to  the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place 
between  his  ministers  and  the  French  government  on  the  subject  of  peace, 
and  the  causes  of  its  failure,  and  decbred  his  ardoit  denre  to  restore  that 
blessing  to  his  people.* 

After 

t    November  ti. 

*  Annual  Regiiier.  34.  Cbron. 

*  Ai  the  metui  of  1  continuance  of  war  rettt  much  on  tbb  cormpondcBce,  k  may  hfi  proper 
10  give  11  more  in  detail  thin  it  could  be  conveniently  done  in  the  text. — '*  In  cooiequence  of  > 
*'  notification  from  baron  ThuguE,  on  the  ninth  of  auguil,  that  lord  Minto,  the  British  amba*- 
/*  lador  at  the  court  of  Vieiuu,  bad  signified  the  desire  of  hii  Briiunic  nujctiy  to  be  included  in 

"  B  negotiation  for  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the  French  republic,  Mt.  Otto,  the  French 
"  eommissarjr,  or  agent  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  in  England,  was  authorized  to  demand  ait 
"  explanation  of  the  proposal*  of  the  court  of  London,  and  to  request  ibai  a  truce  iboald  immedi- 
"  aiely  be  concluded  between  the  French  and  Brliish  forces,  bj  tea  and  land.  The  British  govetn- 
"  mem  declared  its  readiness  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  an/  place  that  might  be  appointed  for  a 
"  congreti ;  but  intimated  at  the  tame  time,  that  an  armittice  with  regard  to  naval  operation*  had 
"  at  no  time  been  adjusted  between  Britain  and  France,  duripg  a  negotiation  for  peace,  or  before 
"  prcliminariei  had  been  signed.  That  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  coniidered  at  a  ttep  necessary 
"  to  negotiation ;  and,  that  from  the  dispute)  to  which  it  might  give  rise,  it  might  even  obstruct 
"  rather  than  proinoie  a  pacification.  Mr.  Otto  answered,  that  France  wcnitd  insist  on  a 
"  truce  with  Great  Britain,  and  that,  indeed,  the  continuance  of  the  German  armistice  would 
"  depend  on  the  conclusion  of  a  similar  agreement  with  the  English,  u  the  advantages  that 
"  might  be  derived  frotn  the  latter  would  form  aa  equivalent  to  the  French  for  the  obvioua 

**  diiadvantagea 
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'  kker  a  discussion  of  that  part  of  his^  majesty^  speech  w&ich  related  to 
the  dearth,  iii  the  course  of  which  varioMS  opinions  were  given  respecting 
the  causes  of  it,  some  of  whidi  discovered  more  of  pas^on  and  prejudice 
than  of  information  and  reflection,'  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  tivo  modes  for  the 
relief  of  the  public  One  was  an  intrreased  importation:  the  other,  ft 
combination  of  economy  with  the  use'  of  substitutes  for  wheaten  bread. 
The  iatter  vras  particularly  eligible  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  «lfect,  but  the  feeling  which  it  discovered  for  the  sufierera, 
and  a  disposition  to  alleviate  thenr  sufferings  sod  even' to  ^re  with  them 
in  their  distresses. — The  general  sense  of  the  lower  house  corresponding 
-with  the  premier^  recommendations,  they  Vote^'^unties  on'  the  importa- 
tion of  various  kinds  of  grain.  And  three  bills  \f6fe  afterwards  proposed 
and  passed:    "  to  prohibit  the  use  (^  grain  in  the  distillatioD  of  spirits 

"  and 

"  disadvaniagei  of  ihe  truce  with  Austria.  He  afterwards  preKoied  a  sketch  Cpr  an  armistice 
**  importing  that  the  thipi  of  Great  Britain  and  Frapce  should  enjoy  a  fieedom  of  navigation  as 
"  before  the  war:  that  Bellei«)e,  Malta,  and  Alexandria, -should  be  in  a  similar  predicament 
"  with  Uln,  Philipsburg,  and  Ingotsiadi,  and,  that,  accordingly,  all  French 'and  neutral  vetteb 
*<  should  be  permitied  to  supply  each  garrison  with  provision*  and  stores;  .and,  that  the  squadrons 
"  which  formed  the  blockade  of  Flushing,  Brest,  Cadit,  aiid  Toulon,  should  return  into  ihefr 
**  own  hatboun,  or  at  lean  retire  from  the  reipective  c««U,  TMs  plan,  or  iw  tbb  language  at 
"  the  French  projet,  was  objected  to  bf  the  Briijih  governindnt,  as  TCpugaaiit,  tQ  the  obvious  and 
*'  established  principle  of  an  annisiice,  by  which  neither  party  ought  to  acquire  fresh  advan- 
*'  tages,  or  new  means  of  annoying  the  enemy.  Lord  Gretiville,  the  British  secretary  for 
"  foreign  afiin,  then  ofiercd  a  counter^duiCh,  nore  ncltrly  corresponding  with  that  principk 
*'  of  equality,  on  which  atone  his  sovereign  would  consent  to  treat.  It  prohibited  jill  means  af 
"  defence  from  being  conveyed  into  the  island  of  Malta,  or  any  of  the  parts  of  Egypt,  but 
"  allowed  the  necessaries  of  life  to  be  introduced  from  time  to  time:  it  provided  foi  the 
**  discoiKiniuoCe .  of  the  blockade  at  Brest,  Toulon,  and  other  French  ports,  but  tended  to  prevcat 
V  all  naval  or  military  stores  from  being  conveyed  thither  by  sea;  and  the  ships  of  war,  in. 
"  those  ports,  from  being  removeil  to  any  other  station.  The  French  government,  not  satisfied 
**  with  these  proposiiioni,  ofibred  this  alternative:  if  Great  Britain  would  agree- to  a  separate 
"  negotiation,  her  scheme  would  be  adopted.  Bi^t,  if  she  should  insist  on  ar  general  negotiation,, 
"the  French  projet  must  be_  accepted.  Lord  Grenviile  insisted  on  the  terms  that  had  beei 
"  already  offered  b^  Great  Britain.  Hr.  Otto  now  delivered  a  second  projet :  by  which,  among 
■>  other  alterationi,.  iinatl  ships  of  war  were  allowed  to.  go  out  of  tho  French  porn,  and  six 
"  frigates  were  to  be  permiiied  to  sail  to  £igypt,  diichaige  ibctr  caigoef  ai  AJexandna,  aiAl  reiun 
«  without  being .  searched.  After  a  fruitless  conference  on  this  ikw  plan,  Mr.  Olto,  on  tbe 
'"  fifth  of  October,  intrmated,  that  as  kome  important  evexit  had  completely  changed  the  ground 
-"  on  which  the  proposed  truce  was  to  have  been  establiihed,  tbe  general  negotiation  wa*  at  ait) 
*<  end:  but,  he  added,  that  the  ftnt  consul  was  disposed  to  receive  any  overtures  for  a  sepaiate 
**  treaty  with  Great  Briiaiu:  to  which  proposal  the  British  government,  true  ip  their  alljr,  g/etmr 
"  a  decided  ite|auve."—>d nitwit  Rtptttr,  Sig. 
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'  ^d  to  epa%  .:Jtip  isHJes^jf  Jo  j^t»il'^>  fw  *  lipoUfd  tiqae,;  tbf  fiRppfr 

;  :^i(fe  A^fiW  «¥"!?:  PfiW^oRi'l  4isqpict  ^((d    ^ifttr^si,  ;tt»e   sucg(^   of 

^X^ppj^igt  lOf  It^ese  A^eryipg  .(?Mr  pfltice.  vfprc  »ctvig>  jq  aflpoy  and.  4isr 
^ess  ,qp;  eft^ply,^-^Ip...,t^,w>ndl,fl|fJ^^Bfi.  sir  f^yi^i^  P^yo  ^^  :.(^ 
<qi^o^,  a^d  ^>q4:^''(^<^  uw^er;,h|s;  c,onqD^nd,  n^ade  a  .de$<^nt  on.  the 

.^  frjui^pd  irtf  WWV  r*&U  fff  wsr  lying  thj?ffi:  after  ifihw*  hp  mXerseptH 
.several  sh«»  Mfi?  w^;*  jp:qyii«on|  d^^n?^  tp  Sre^t,  destroyed  tb?  *»!?- 
^eries  near  Quimper  liver,  and  took  live  small  vessels  of  war  moored 
in  Bour-naeuf  bay.  An  exploit  performed  by  lieutenant  Coghlan  on  this 
iexpeditlon  deserves  to  be  .particularized.  X^^t  c^llant  you^g  pt&cer,  in  9 
)ten-oar{cd  ci^tter,  yiith  pnly  a  mid^|pn}aQ  .and.  eighte^  sailors  Qxi  btnuxl, 
attacked  and  boards  a  .gun-4)rig,  mounting  three  twraty-four  pounders 
and  four  ?ix-poupders,  having  .etj^hty^ven  tijen  on  board,  lyin^  within  - 
^istsi-^oi  .^fAiffse  batte.rifis  at.  the  le^jtrajice  ^  t'KMeot  harbour,  aad^ 
iifter  a  sharp  conflict,  made  |Hize  of  the  brig.* 

1  About  tfie  ^iqe,  tjrp.^^  s^r  pEjarle^.  Ijl^Q^ltpo^  with  his  ^ij^adron,  made 
iiuns^f  master  of  the  isle  of  .Goree,  on  the  African  coast,  with  the 
dependent  facto^  of  Joul. 

Ip  t|ti'e  mfni)i  of  July,  ^^m  i*?aWB^U^  iP  ^^  ^w*,  m^de  »n  att^qapt 
)on  the  shipping,  in  the  road  of  Dunkirk,  and  took  the  la  dcsirte. 
'  These  enterprises  were  fallowed  by  others  <>f  greater  importance  in  the 
Jitter  part  pf  the  caropiM8?)--r-|n  the  fflpnth  of  augu^,  sir  John  Borigse 
Warren  sailed,  with  the  fleet  commanded  by  him,  and  a  body  of  troops  <m 
boahl  under  sir  James  Pulteney,  on  a  ?ecret  expedition.  The  primaiy 
pbject  of  it  was  the  conqu^;  of.  Belleisle.  But  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  works  on  that  island  were  so  strong  as  to  render  an  attack  on  it  unwar- 
rantably haz^o^i^  !iC¥'Jb4  fprJfee  Sjy^i^  jipa^^,  w^tl)  9  de^gp  to  atfjc^ 

Geno). 

'  f     Ann.  Kesiit.  1801.  p.  i«.  16.'    '  *     Ann.  Rcyiii.  ita.  ufi 

Bisret's  George  Third.  6.  377*         
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VtaxdL      M  d4MdMt  WW  niwl«  near  di»t  p<^|  ^^  *  attttmiRh-  enined 
iwith  a  bod^  of  SfrimHtHs,  im  lAiob  the  Britisb  tfCK^ift'^ve'th^in  :Ptepti1to;> 
Oii>  teceaDDt*ing  tbe  port>  frbm  the  n^ghbmitwg^  heights,  howev^.i  the 
domnMiderai    wh<^.   vfem-  alae    iaiortbed  by   the  pri0t«er»  tha«  it  urn 
yrqMred  fbr  deCmce,  thought  it  aMaaMft  t«i  fe-embsrii-the  troopsi- 

Although  the  British  government  wis  trat  diKfouraged'  to-  pensveito  iri 
these  enteqnises  against  the  coasts  of  our  several  enemies  fay  any  signal 
advantage  which-  had-  anaen  &dbs^  them,  yet  it  waa-  deemed-  advisable  to 
continue' them,  as  the  best  means  to  distract  their  attention;  and,  more- 
over, as  a  cover  for  the  grand  ezpeditioi^  projected  for  the  ensuing 
campaign,  against  that  French  settlement  in  Egypt  which  Buonaparte 
intended  to  bet  the  first  step'towaidv  the  subversion  df'  the  Brili^  power 
in-  {odia.— Before  the  close  of  thu  citmpaij{o,  f  lord  Keith's  fleet  ef 
Iwmty-two-sail  of  tfae  line  flDdtwenty-^tAfen'&^ates.  with  80.OOO  fandtoot 
OB  board-  coatmanded  by  sir  Ral^h  Abehniomhit.  appeared'  off  Cadii^ 
and  threatened  an  attacli  on  that  dtyt-^The  govemito  dddteased  « 
fathetic  lettA  to  the  adntir^,  rfcprcaeating  the  deplondHe  chndition  of 
<be  i^acet  where  die  plague  it  Ait  tinbe  raged,  and  intredted  him  not  to 
embittef  the  afllictioas  6(  the  .citifeens.  and  brin^dovhi  their  eitfecratioils 
-on  his  head«  by  adding  the  b^Hb  of  wjir  to  the  hea'i^  of  their  calamities.-— 
The  admiral  wd  general  replied,  "  that  as  the  ^ips  in  the  port  were  to 
"  be  employed  in  augiAeittiti'g  the  naval  force  of  the  Frenbh  republic.'  and 
"  pK^ongiq^  tfafc  calttBiitiet  of  Europe,  ^n  attack  was  to'  be  averted 
"'  cmly  by  a  suirender  of  these  vessete.^— The  ^verrior  rejecting  the&e  pro- 
posal with  diadain,  p^epatatimis  were'  nlbde  for  a' descent.  But  when  the 
strength  of  the  place  wa«  considered,  vfith  its  stdte  of  defence  and  othe? 
xixcumstantfes.  it  waa  thoilgflt  eitpedieat  to  retire.' 

The  British  arms  in  the  neab-time,  had'  been  crowded  vrith  success  in 
•different  parts  of  the  world. — In  the  Bast  Indies  oiir  Settlements  weMi 
aecured  by  th%  death  of  Tippoo  Sultan'  atld  the  fhial  overrtooW  <^  h'n 
dtuninion.*  In  the  Wtist  Indies,  the  Dutch' aetflenitAits'  of  Silrinam  and 
Curacoa;  had  fallen  into  obr  hands.  And  the  cotiqu'eit  first. df  Minorca;) 
aad  afterwartk  of  M^ta,  |  so  evtotial  to  the  success  of  .otif  medi- 
tated 
I        gu  t  t£.  t    October  i£.  X   'SepiemlKi  1  j. 

'    Jkiui.iU<ut.  115.  ■*    See  Em  Indict*  1799. 
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fated  enterprises  in  the"Medlterrane!in,  "wcfv  evedts  which'  cHeereJ  the' 
''spirits  of  the  British  natibn,  and  gave  them  a  pleasing  anticipation  of 
good  fortunel*  Among  other  advantages;  thiise  ports  afforded  excellent 
stations  for  the  different  divisions  of  our<  ileet ;  where  they  were  prepared 
to  enter  upoh  the  memorable 'expedition '  to  Egypt,  ^ich  will  be  given 
in   the  French  history  of  the  ensuing  y&it.* 


FRANCE,  tTALY.  AND  GERMANY, 

At  no  period  of  his  career  did  Buonaparte  discover  more  judgment  than 
'  in  the  general  system  of  policy  adopted  by  hitti  subsequent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  constitution.— fle  was  sensible  of  the  weight  of  public 
opinion,  and  conformed  his  conduct  to  it.  He  knew  that  the  nation  were 
disgusted  with  the  tyranny  and  malepractices  of  the  directory,  and  looked 
forward  with  sanguine  hopes  to  a  more  just  and  liberal  administration  of 
government  under  the  present  system ;  that  they  had  patiently  aobmitt«d  to 
the  levy  in  mass  and  enormons  taxes,  which  the  directory  had  employed  tor 
promote  their  personal  interests  or  their  passion  for  conquest,  because  they 
considered  them  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  reestablishment  of 
absolute  monarchy,  but  that  they  were  ardently  desirous  of  peace.  And  he 
knew  that,  although  a  strong  party  and  an  ascendency  in  the.  army  had 
enabled  him  to  possess  himself  of  almost  unlimited  power,  yet  the  people 
flattered  themselves  with  the  idea  of  liberty,  and  therefore  that  it  was  neces-^ 
sary  to  encourage  that  self-flattery,  in  order  to  gain  the  public  opinion  in 
his  favour;  that,  having  thus  confirmed  himself  in  power,  he  might  prose-' 
cute  his  ambitious  designs  widiout  danger  of  a  revolt.  Accordingly  we  find 
the  same  man  who  had  grasped  the  sovereign  power  making  moderation,  a 
regard  for  liberty,  and  a  pacific  disposition  the  outline  of  bis  policy.  He 
demeaned  himself  with  liberality  towards  the  exiled  princes  and  nobles  :  he 
empowered  general  Hedoville,  who  commanded  what  was  called  the  army 
of  England,  employed  to  suppress  the  Chouans  and  other  royalists,  to 
conclude  an  armistice  with  several  of  their  chiefs,  and  to  invite  their  follow- 
ers 

•     AnauU  Rejirtcr,  iig.  »    Wilson,  p.  s. 
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ers  to  retarn  to  their  obedienc«  to  the  existing  government  by  displaying 
the  merits  of  the  new  constitution.  "  Frenchmen,"  said  he,  in  a  proclama-  "* 
tion  now  issued  by  him,  *'  the  happy  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
"  government  will  bring  to  our  country  peace,  both  internal  and  external. 
*'  The  legislative  committees  and  the  consuls  of  the  republic  belong  to  no 
''  faction.  Their  object  is  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  French  nation. 
"  They  have  the  firmest  confidence  in  the  victories  of  our  armies,  and  every 
■^  heart  partakes  with  them  in  this  confidence.  There  is  already  a  suspension 
''  of  arms  in  some  of  the  western  departments,  and  orders  have  been  given 
""for  carrying  it  into  execution.  It  is'not  to  be  doubted  but  the  chiefs  of 
"  insurgents,  and  the  inhabitants  of  districts  occupied  by  the  republican  ar- 
"  mies,  will  submit  themselves  without  delay  to  the  laws  of  the  republic. 
"  A  solid  peace  in  the  intoior  is  to  be  established  only  by  the  united  efforts 
"  of  all  good  citizens,  to  conciliate  and  gain  mutual  affection."  * 

To  brilig  the  revolters  back  to  their  duty,  he  signified  that  he  viewed 
them  in  the  light  of  deluded  persons,  and  that  their  crimes  had  originated 
in  the  late  unjust  and  oppressive  government.  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  in  order 
"  to  remedy  these  acts  of  injustice  and  these  enors  that  a  government 
"  founded  on  the  sacred  basis  of  liberty,  equality,  and  a  system  of  repre- 
"  sentatibn  has  been  proclaimed  to  the  nation,  and  recognised  by  it." 
-  Whilst  he  was  u^g  these  prudential  meAods  to  attach  men  to  the  new 
constitution  and  his  own  person,  and  to  restore  internal  tranquillity,  .he  en- 
deavoured at  the  same  time  to  conciliate  their  zealous  support  in  his  views 
of  foreign  policy. — To  persuade  the  nation  that  he  was  desirous  of  peace 
with  all  the  world,  by  that  means,  should  he  not  succeed  in  prescribing  terms 
of  peace  to  the  belligerent  powera,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  vast  expences 
and  exertions  which  Would  be  required  to  accomplish  his  ambitious  enter- 
prises, he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  at  the  close  of  the 
late  year,  expressing  w  earnest  wish  to  concur  with  him  in  giving  that  bless- 
ing to  mankind. — The  answer  given  to  this  letter  by  the  English  secretary,f 
savouring  of  disdain,  and  expressing  diffidence  in  the  government  which 
the  Freodi  nation  had  established,  and  the  person  whom  they  had  raised 
to  the  station  of  chief  magistrate,  enabled  him  to  make  the  desired  im- 
pression 

+     Jutauf  4. 

■     Annual  Regiiter  ^o. 
VOL.  IV.  S    D 
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preesien    oa    the   public    nirnd,    and  to  prepare  tbe  wajr  for  t  vigorMP 
■^prosecution  of  his  vrarlike  measures.* 

His  first  care  was  to  subdue  the  royalists,  who  wera  again  in  considerable 
force  in  the  western  departments,  and  in  that  of  Dinan  in  BretagRe  were 
become  so  confident  in  their  strength  that  ritey  affixed  ;^acarda  in  the 
most  public  places  in  the  city  inviting  men  to  join  the  standard  of  Lewii 
the  eighteenth,  and  threatening  vengeance  against  Hvose  vdio  refused. 

These  unhappy  partisans  of  the  exited  prince,  however,  with  mttch 
indiscreet  zeal,  had  neither  union,  resources,  nor  abie  cbieb:  and  their 
unsuccessful  efforts  only  served  to  prejudice  the  govemtbent  a^nst  the 
more  moderate  ^nd  prudent  royalists. — ^The  chief  consul,  perceiving  that 
they  were  inattentive  to  his  conciliatory  overtures,  adopted  the  most 
determined  coercive  measures  for  suppressing  them. — Oencral  Brune,  who 
was,  sent  to  take  the  command  against  them,  easily  dispersed  the  detached 
bodies  of  insurgents,  and  brought  them  to  submission.  And  the  event 
Was  that  a  pacification  was  concluded,  by  v^ich  the  r*yalists  in  the  weatem 
departments  were  required  to  surrender  their  orms-J — Count  Lewis  de 
Trotti  the  only  chief  of  repute  since  the  death  of  Charette>  relusing  to 
purchase  his  life  at  the  expence  of  his  principles,  was  taken  ptiamcr  in 
his  place  of  refuge,  with  six  of  his  officen.  *  8c4iig  cmdemned  by  the 
court  martial  to  be  shot,  they  suffisred  the  sentence  with  great  magnani- 
mity; falling  the  last  victims  to  the  unfortunate  Boutbon  dyoaaty. 

These  insurgents  being  suppressed,  Buonaparte,  as  a  means  of  reconciling 
the  ecclesiastics  to  his  government,  and,  \ff  the^  means,  rbcfeiiaiog  the 
royalists,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  non-juring 
bishops.  By  his  desire,  the  constitutional  lashops  aascndrfed  at  Parfa 
invited  them  to  evangelical  communion  and  religious  peace.'' 

During  thesb  proceedings  in  Prance  the  confederates  had  been  pneparing 
for  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  repuUic,  renovated  by  its  new  eonstr- 
tution  — If  the  danger  which  threatened  the  Bnropean  poweta  from  tht 
principles  and  enterprises  of  the  French  goventment  had  been  before 
deemed  a  just  ground' of  war,  and  such  as  constituted  it  def^Miivtt  on  their 
part,  it  was  now  rendered  more  so  by  the  government  of  a  pctcon  whui 

had 
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had-shcwn  hk  advedtorons  tUsposhion  by  the  schemes  oP  conquest  which  he 
hid  already  execated  and  the  still  greater  which  he  had  fM-ojected;  and^ 
whb  wok  rendered  more  formidable  than  any  of  those  who  had  before 
posHaaeA  an  ascendency  in  tbe  state  by  the  vast  power  which  the  constitu- 
tion had  given  himi  which  extended  not  only  to  the  appointment  to  all 
6lTil  offices,  but  to  the  sole  disposal  of  tbe  military  sod  naval  force,  and 
fraHstictiotis  with  foreign  iMtions  relative  to  peace  and  war. — He  professed 
intcifle  cOtincils,  it  was  said,  only  to  deceive  his  own  people,  and  to  dis- 
unite the  allies;  thereby  to  enable  him  to  prescribe  such  terms  of  peace  as 
might  confirm  him  in  his  power,  and  give  him  that  ascendency  in  Europe 
to  whidi  Ms  vast  ambitioa  a^ired. 

Fof  these  reasons  it  concerned  tbe  confederates  to  unite  more  firmly^  and 
W  dct  more  vigorously,  in  order  to  prevent  this  enemy  to.  their  liberties 
from  carrying  hte  de«gM  info  execution,  and  to  support  their  own  inde- 
pendency. Had  public  spirit,  had  their  individual  interests  in  an  enlarged 
View,  been  their  actuating'  principle,  su(th  a  system  of  policy  would,  pro- 
bably, have  been  the  result;  and  the  allies  might  have  maintained  the 
conquests  which  they  had  made  in  the  late  campaign.— ^n  the  contrary, 
while  the  courts  of  London  and  Vienna  were  incensing  the  first  consul  by 
rejecting  his  overtures  oti  the  ground  of  the  instability  of  his  government. 
We  find  the  emperor  Paul,  who  hod  etitcred  so  warmly  into  the  war  in  the 
late  campaign,  weakening  the  common  cause  by  his  defection  from  the 
confederacy  at  this  Important  crisis,  and  thus  affording  th^  enemy  an 
advantage  which  all  the  exertions  of  the  other  allies  could  not  compensate. 

Buoitaparte,  in  the  mean-time,  was  preparing  to  avail  himself  of  these 
auspicious  circumstances  and  his  own  gt>ad  p(^ity.  Having  restored  domes- 
tic tranquillity  and  provided  a  justification  for  warlike  councils,  and  the 
Vast  levies  which  he  was  about  to  make,  by  his  pacific  overtures  to  the 
courts  of  London  and  Vienna,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  the 
French  nation  to  support  him  with  energy  in  such  measures  as  were 
necessary  to  obtain  that  peace  by  force  of  arms  which  was  denied  him  by 
negotiation.* 

The  disasters  of  the  late  campaign  in  Italy,  and  the  wipropitious.  aspect 
of  affain  in  that  country^  afforded  him  a  field  whereon  to  rc^n  the  honour 

which 
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which  he  had  lost  in  Egypt,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  ^y  feats  bf  arm>.^— 
The  Austrian  general  Melas  was  in  possession  of  all  Lombardy  and  Pied- 
mont: and,  with  the  aid  of  the -English  fleet  under  lord  Keith,  he  held  the 
wretch^  remains  of  Charapionef^  army  blocked  up  in  the  environs  of 
Genoa  and  Savona,  while  the  other  divisions  of  the  French  forces  were 
driven  for  refuge  to  the  most  defensible  positions  among  the  Alps.— To 
recover  the  conquests  which  Buonaparte  had  made  in  Italy,  and  to  force 
the  emperor  again  to  make  a  separate  peace,  were  the  grand  object?  of 
this  campaign. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these,  Massena  was  smt,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  1 5j000  men,  to  take  the  command  of  Cbampionet's  way,  now  reduced 
to  85,0oo,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  rendered  ineffective  by  a  pesti- 
lential disorder  which  had  raged  among  them,  :and  all  left  destitute  of 
proper  clothing  and  provisions  during  the  winter,  through  the  yillany  of 
contractors.' — General  Moreau  was  placed  at  the  head  of  above  loc^ooo 
men  on  the  upper  Rhine,  destined  to  oppose  the  Austri^ns  under  general 
Kray  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  to  make  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  Italian  army.  And  sixty  thousand  -mm  were  assembled  at  Dijon, 
under  the  denomination  of  an  army  of  reserve.  Of  tjl^ese  the  first  copsul 
was  to  take  the  command  in  person,  together  with  his  consular  guard  of 
S  6,000  chosen  troops,  commanded,  under  himself,  by  Berthier  and 
Bemadotte.  • 

The  part  allotted  to  Massena  in  the  execution  of  this  extensive  plan  was 
of  the  most  arduous  nature,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted, 
as  welt  as  the  bad  condition  of  his  troops  and  his  infeiiprity  of  force. — 
Melas,  his  antagonist,  was  an  officer  of  distinguished  talents;  and  he  was 
called  on  to  exert  them  by  the  signal  importance  of  his  codnmission,  on 
the  success  of  which  the  destiny  of  the  Austrian  torritories  in  Italy  must 
eventually  depend.  That  his  adversary  might  be  less  prepared  for  resistance, 
he  concealed,  as  much  as  possible,  the  great  force  under  his  command,  by 
keeping  his  troops  dispersed  in  diJferent  quarters  throughout  Lombardy 
and  Piedmont,  Whilst  Massena  flattered  himself,  from  his  appearance  of 
inaction,  that  his  delay  in  opening  the  campaign  would  afford  him  time  to 
reinforce  hia  army  and  procure  a  proper  supply  of  provisions,  he  appeared 

unexpectedly 
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unexpectedly  in  thefiel4.  early  in  the  year,H  at  tlie  bead  of  jOiOoV)  men, 
vith  which  he  ^dvanc^  towards  Genoa;  leaving  his  cavalry  and  so,00o  ^ 
infantry  for  the  defence  of  Piedmont.'' 

Massena  vra^  now  to  protect  the  city  of  Genoa,  which  was  blockade'd  by 
the  English  fleet  on  one  side,  white  this  powerful  Austrian  army  was 
approaching  to  invest  it  on  the  other.  For  that  ]^rpose  he  contracted  his 
lines:  uid  with  all  the  disadvantages  arising  from  a  great  disparity  of  force, 
which  enabled  his  advetsary  to  turn  his  flanks,  he  not  only  maintained  hia 
ground,  but.  at  a  moment  when  he  dreaded  a  revolt  o(  the  citizens,  who 
were  beginning, to  be  clamorous  for, a  capitulation,  he  revived  their  spirits 
by  a  victory  overoqe:  diviupn  of  the  Austrians  within  sight  of  the  walk.f 
— In  the  several  encounters  jKhich  took,  place  during  a  contest  of  more 
than  five  weeks,  the  French  troops  fought  with  exemplary  bravery,  and 
sometimes  with  success.  But  the  loss  pf  men  was  more  severely  felt  by 
them  th9n  their  enemy  on.  account  of  their. original  disparity  of  force:  and 
the  dreadful  consequences  arising  from  extreme  want  of  provisions  became 
daily  more  fatal  to  the  .garrison  and  citizens. 

The  mortification  of  surrendering  the  only  strong  fortress  which  the 
French  possessed  in  Italy  was  aggravated  by  intelligence  that  reinforce- 
ments were  on  their  route  for  his  relief.  But  dire  nec^ity  could  no 
longer  be  resisted.  When  thpir  stores  were  exhausted  and  their  horses 
and  dogs  were  nearly  consumed,  when  the  city  was  fired  by  the  bombard- 
ment from  the  fleet,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  piteous  cries  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  French  general  was  constrained  to  accept  of  an  invitation 
from  Melas  to  ^feat  of  a  surrender  with  lord  Keith  and  generals  Otto  and 
St.  Julian;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  he  acceded  to  the  honourable  terms, 
ofiered  him;  and,  evacuating  the  city,  he  withdrew  with  his  troops  ta 
Nice.  J '  ' 

Whilst  Massena  was  struggling  with  all  the  difficulties  attendant  on  his 
service,  and  at  last  submitting  to  the  mortification  of  a  surrender  when  he 
merited  victory,  Moreau  was  performing  his  part  in  the  cgncerted  plan 
with  admirable  isddress. — General  Kray,  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  coun- 
teract any  movement  which  his  adversary  might  make,  either  for  penetrating 

into 
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into  th«  hem  iof  Germtciify 'hy  ^aitsin^  the  Rhihft  ^loW  l9tfasburg^  <)i-  f«r 
"^  foTcitig  a  t)itssage  M  tNe  Aitstrhin  capital  1»y  tht^  ^ay  6f  tK£  t>dnube,  bad 
posted  his  army  at  Donaweeschingen,  tti  that  angle  of  Suabia  fornwd 
by  the  bend  of  Ifhe  Rhinei  ^  po^itidn  neariy  eqiridiataift  from  Scba^usen, 
Bade,  and  StraAurg. 

■  Moreau;  observing  his  erieihy'fe  purpose,  fmstratfed  thd  effects  of  his 
jttdgtnetlt  iti  the  choice  df  hisJMMiHbn  and  his'  dreUmspectioti  by  his  own 
mtivtmeiiii.  Forming  bis  army  into  f6ur  divisions,  whilst  generals  -Susanne 
diid  St.  Cyr  Wei-e  employed  to  draw  the  Austrian  general's  attention  towards 
Strasbutg,  he  dispatched  Lhcoorbe  to  effect  a  passage'  of  the  Rhine  at 
^ftaffiusen,  and  crossed  that  tirtt  with  the  grand  dtvisiofi  under  his  ibittae- 
diate  comtnand  tit  Basle>-^By  the  mbveineuls  trf  St.  Susaftrie  and  St.  Cyr, 
Which  wert!  intended  only  as  feints,  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  diversion  iii 
fiVoOr  of  his  own  and  LacDurbe^  armies;  and  whilst  the  latter  was  bearing 
do*n  the  tesistaflte  madi  to  his  passage,  and  preparing  to  tutti  the  enemy's 
position,  he  drew  towards  D<inawtCschlng^,  and  obliged  Kray  to  retreat 
towards  Ulm.  In  the  engagements  which  look  place  '#h^t  Moreau  alld 
Lacourbtt  wei-e  harissing  therti  in  ilicir  retreat,  at  Stockach,  Mosskirk, 
Biberdch,  and  Memmingeh,  ||  th*^'  Austrians  and  Bavarian^  displayed  their 
ftCcuMomed  firmness  and  bravery,  not  Was  any  signal  advantage  gained  by 
dieir  enemy.  But  Kray  was  so  much  outnumbered  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  fall  back  as  far  as  Ulm,  where  wa^  a  garrisoii  of  1 0,000  men 
commanded  by  Davidowich  and  Petraisch,  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of 
troops  under  Siaray. 

Agt-eeably  with  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign,  when  Morean  had 
effected  his  purpore  of  diverting  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  chief 
liieatre  of  War  in  Italy,  he  contented  himself  with  levying  contiibutiohs  on 
the  hostile  German  districts,  and  co-operating  by  his  detachments  with 
Buonaparte's  army,  which  was  at  this  time  making  its  passage  of  the  Alps. 
He  had  continued  five  weeks  in  bis  pbsition  near  Ulm  when  Buonaparte 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  war  in  Italy  by  the  signal  victory  of  Maringo  f 
As  the  most  effectual  means  of  performing  his  part  of  the  projected  plan, 
by  exciting  alarm  in  the  house  of  Austria  and  forcing  the  emperor  to  con- 
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dude  a  wparate  treaty,  be  then  recooMnenccji  b)s  active  opemtiom.  The 
several  divisions  of  his  array  were  already  ip  possession  of  the  upper 
Rhine,  of  Suabia,  and  the  Swiss  frontier.  Aiic^  i>e  nov  prepared  to  crow 
the  Danube  below  Ulm;  and  either  to  seize  on  the  iojperial  magazines  at 
Donawert  and  Ratisbon,  or  to  oblige  general  Kray  to  fight  him  with  a 
disparity  of  force  in  their  defence.'-^His  subsequent  movements  brought  on 
a  battie  on  the  celebrated  plains  of  Blenheim,  X  which  vas  fought  yatb 
determined  valour  during  four  successive  days,  and  terminated  in  a  decipivt 
victory  on  the  side  of  the  French.— Kray,  who  had  lost  above  5000  meo^ 
was  constrained  to  retire  to  Ingohtadt.  And  Moreau,  in  consequence  of 
this  exploit,  gained '  possession  of  Munich,  and  leviad  heavy  contributions 
on  3avaria  and  the  duchy  of  Wirtemkei^:  whilst  Lacourbe  possessed  him- 
self of  the  Orison  country,  to  open  a  free  conmunication  with  the  Italian 
amy,. and  ^  French  forces  employed  on  the  Rhine  ravaged  the  country. 
b«rderi|ig  on  that  river  and  threatened  to  penetrate  into  Franconia- ' 

An  armistice  being  solicited  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  a  cessation  of 
hostiliries  being  agreed  to  which  was  prolonged  till  the  inonth  of  noyejfiber^ 
we  may  turn  our  attention,  in  the  mean-time,  to  tbe  contemporary  «pera- 

lions  in  Italy. . ^The  army  of  reserve  rested  at  Dijon  till  Moreau  bad 

succeeded  in  his  first  movements.  As  soon  as  Buonaparte  perceived  that 
his  support  would  not  be  required  in  Germany,  and  was  informed  of 
Massena's  distresses,  V  immediately  prepared  to  carry  him  relief  For  that 
purpose  be  led  his  forces  through  Switzerland  to  the  ]»ss  in  that  part  of 
the  Alps  called  Mount  St.  Bernard,  between  that  country  and  the  aorth  of 
Piedmont.  Having,  by  dint  of  labour,  ingenuity,  and  pereeverance,  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties  attending  the  passage  of  such  a  tract  of  country, 
covered  deep  with  snow,  with  a  large  army  and  a  train  of  heavy  artillery, 
in  the  beginning  of  m^y^  and  taken  possession  of  Aosta  ^  and  Chatillon,  on 
the  southern  ade  of  the  movntains;*  having  begun  his  career  of  wacctn 

by 
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•  The  tDUoei  id  wbich  the  aniHery  wot  coaveyei  acrou  rhe  AIp«  is  well  detcrving  our 
noiicp.  "  S.vttf  piece  of  cannon  was  djimouiufd,  j^iui  placed  in  [roqghi  hollowed  out  of  trees  cjit 
"  down  for  the  purpote.  These  were  drawn  by  five  or  tix  hundred  mea,  iccerdiim  to  ibe  iiM  aad 
"  weicbt  of  the  piece.    Th);  vh^lf  fixfd  M  pole*,  were  Imiic  tm  men'i  ibfluldcri;  the  tumbriU 
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by  overcoming  the  resistance  made  to  "his  entrance  into  Italy  by  ah 
Austrian  garrison  in  fort  de  Barri,  and  taken  Turea  by  escalade.f  he 
digressed  from  the  grand  road  to  Turin,  and,  attacking  a  body  of  6000 
Austrians  posted  to  oppose  him  at  Romagna,  on  the  Sessia,  tie  drove  them' 
from  their  intrenchments  with  great  slaughter.* 

When  Buonaparte  had  accomplished  this  most  arduous  part  of  his  plan, 
without  the  obstruction  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  from  general  Melas,' 
then  stationed  at  Turin,  his  detachments  spread  themselves  over  Lombardy 
a,nd  the  adjoining  countries,  and  gained  possession  of  Vercelli,  Suza,  Milan,' 
Pavia,  and  other  fortresses.  .  . 

The  Austrian  general,  who  had  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the  amazing 
rapidity  of  the  consul's  movements  in  his  passage  of  the  Alps,  now  entered 
Upoii  active  operations,  and  dispatched  generals  O'Reilly  and  Otto  with 
detachments  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  French  forces.  But  his  exertions 
were  made  too  late;  when  the  moment  for  effecting  his  purpose  was  passed, 
atid  every  advantage  gained  by  the  enemy  gave  them  'new  spirits  and 
confidence.  O'Reilly  -was  defeated  by  a  French  detachment  under  Murat, 
and  Placentia  was,  in  consequence,  added  to  the  conquests  made  by  the 
French  arms. 

The  war  became  more  interesting  as  the  forces  on  each  side  were  con-  ■ 
centred,  and  the  grand  armies  approached  each  other. — Buonaparte  was 
posted  near  riie  junction  of  the  Tessino  with  the  Po^  and  Melas,  having, 
assembled  his  troops  from  Genoa  and  Piedmont,  was  encamped  between 
Alessandria  and  the  Bormtda,  near  the  village  of  Maringo,  when  de  Lannes, 

^  crossing 
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"  wett  cmjliied,  and  placed  (^  ikdgei,  together  with  the  avle-trees.  The  ammiinilion,  packed  up 
"  in  boxes,  was  carried  on  (he  backi  of  mtilet.  To  eiuwunge  the  men,  Etom  four  Lo  five  hundied- 
"  flanks  were  allowed  for  every  piece  of  artillery  ihui  transported.  One  half  of  a  regiment  wa* 
"  employed  in  drawing  cannon,  whitit  the  other  half  bore  ihe  necessary  baggage  belonging  to  their 
"  corps.  The  men  proceeded  in  single  files,  it  being  impossible  for  two  to  draw  abreast  or  lo 
"  pass  each  other  without  danger  of  falling  down  the  precipices  on  the  ude.  The  Ban  who  led, 
*'  (topped,  from  time  to  time,  when  every  one  took  the  refTeshmeiii  of  biscuit,  moistened  in  mow 
"  water.  It  was  the  labour  of  fivo  hours  to  reach  the  morasiery  of  St.  Bernard,  when  each  man 
*'  was  refreshed  with  a  glass  of  wine.  They  had  then  eighteen  miles  of  descent,  by'  far  the  most 
"  difficult  and  hazardous,  which  they  did  not  accomplish  till  nine  the  next  night,  being  ten  houn 
"  in  performing  it,  Buonaparte,  and  his  staff,  marched  bn  foot,  and  were  in  several  places  obliged 
"  lo  slide  down  seated  on  the  snow."— /fKRKa/  Registtr.  190. 
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crossing  the  Po  with  his  divi^on,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Austrian  isoo  "^ 
advanced  guard  at  Montebello,  and  forced  them  to  retire  to  the  grand  *™"V  " ' 
army  with  the  loss  of  4000  men  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery. — The 
French  army,  then,  crossing  the  Po  and  advancing  to  Tortona,  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  Austrians,  a  battle  soon  ensued  on  the  plains  of 
Maringo.J — The  Austrians  fought  with  that  firmness  which  characterizes 
the  German  troops,  and  were  victorious  in  the  severe  encounters  which 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  day.  The  several  divisions  of  the 
French  army  gave  way.  Buonaparte  rallied  and  brought  them  again  into 
action:  but  being  again  driven  from  their  ground,  they  retired  towards 
Tortona;  and  the  garrison  of  that  fortress  co-operated,  by  a  sally,  in  the 
movements  to  surround  them. — ^When  the  battle  had  continued  four  hours, 
and  the  advantage  was  evidently  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians,  their  grand 
object  was  to  force  a  defile  which  was  guarded  by  a  strong  body  of  French 
troops.  Thirty  pieces  of  artillery  were  brought  before  it;  and  under  cover 
of  their  fire,  which  made  dreadful  hayock  among  the  French  troops,  the 
Austrians  made  their  attack.  But  here  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  turned 
by  the  arrival  of  the  divisions  of  Dessaix  and  Monnier  to  the  support  of 
the  troops  who  were  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  they  had  made,  and 
dispirited  by  the  slaughter  which  they  had  suffered.— They  were  also 
favoured  in  their  subsequent  movements  by  an  error  committed  by  Melas. 
in  weakening  his  lines  by  extension,  with  a  view  of  flanking  the  centre 
division  of  his  enemy. — Buonaparte,  perceiving  the  advantage  this  afforded 
him,  instantly  availed  himself  of  it  by  making  a  furious  attack  on  the 
weakened  Austrian  line,  in  which  his  generals  acquitted  themselves  with 
signal  address.  Dessaix,  attacking  their  left  wing  in  the  strong  post  of  St. 
Stephano,  forced  them  to  give'  way.  Victor,  attacking  the  forces  posted  in 
the  village  of  Maringo,  drove  them  from  their  ground;  and,  pressing  for- 
ward to  the  bridge  over  the  Bormida,  cut  off  their  retreat.  And  Kellerman 
made  prisoners  of  a  large  body  of  Hungarian  grenadiers. — Night,  at  last, 
drew  her  mantle  over  the  scene  of  carnage :  and  the  French,  with  the  field 
of  battle  covered  with  dead  bodies,  were  rewarded  for  their  exertions  with 
a  victory  that  proved  decisive  of  the  war  in  Italy.'     /^'  ^ 

i;.^^  '■     '        General 
t  J"«i6.  ."'»-:, 

-*         "    Adqui]  Register.  193, 
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General  Metas  soliciting  an  armistice  the  ensuing  day,  Ae  consul  cf»ft- 
sented  to  it,  on  condition  that  the.  Austrians  should  retire  viithio  the  linei| 
prescribed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  FonniQ,  and  dispatched  9 
messenger  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  with  an  offer  of  a  general  peaca 
upon  the   same  terms." 

Buonaparte,  being  left  by  this  armistice  in  possession  of  the  chief 
places  of  strength  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy.  and  the  Genoese  territories, 
hastened  to  Milan,  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  citadel. — He  then 
proceeded  to  the  more  agreeable  work  of  reorganizing  that  Cisalpine  re- 
public which  had  ever  been  his  favourite  object.  And,  as  a  preparative 
measure,  he  established  a  provisional  adminbtration,  and  a  committee  fo 
prepare  a  constitution  for  -  it;  giving  orders,  that,  in  the  meas-time, 
respect  should  be  paid  to  religion  and  property.' 

After  Buonaparte  had  made  these  arrangements,  he  returned  to  Pari^ 
and  was  greeted  by  the  unthinking  people  with  shouts  of  applause,  on  his 
achievement. — It  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  this 
war,  but  not  a  matter  of  rational  joy  to  the  French  natiop:  for  at  the. 
same  time  that  it  completely  determined  the  fate  of  Italy,  and  in  a  great 
measure  that  of  Germany,  it  was  also  an  event  which,  by  increasing  the 
consul's  power  both  internal  and  external,  enabled  him  to  rivet  the  chains 
which  the  new  constitution  had  imposed  on  them. 

The  first  consul  valued  the  Cisalpine  republic,  which  was  now  to  be 
united  with  the  Ligurian,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  as  one  of  t\ifi 
bulwarks  of  that  of  France;  nor  did  he  consider  himself  secure  from  revolt 
in  the  former  as  long  as  there  was  any  one  Italian  state  in  which  he  had  not 
an  absolute  ascendency. — >The  duchy  of  Tuscany  still  pretended  to  inde- 
pendency. But  that  it  might  not  retain  even  an  ideal  enjoyment  of  it,  the 
chief  consul  chose  to  consider  an  inroad  of  some  Tuscan  In-igands  upon 
the  Cisalpine  territories  as  an  infraction  of  its  sovereign's  neutrality,  A 
military  force  was  now  in  con^uence  sent  to  take  possession  of  Florence 
and  Leghorn.  And,  as  if  it  was  to  convince  the  Italians  of  their  destiotfd 
subjugation,  and  the  high  price  at  which  they  were  to  purchase  the  consul's 
friendship,  the  small  republic  of  Lucca  was  laid  under  heavy  contributio/i.* 

Jn  the  late  armistice  Buonaparte  had  prudently  stipulated   that   neither 

party  ' 
Ann.  Kegisi.  196.  *    Idem,  196.  «     Idem.  197, 
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pafty  should  «end  troops  into  Gevmany.  Oeneral  Kray,  being  by  this  isoo 
(liputatfon  deprived  of  -dll  reinforcement  from  Italy,  was  obliged  won '-  ■  -» — - 
after  to  solicit  -the  annistice  which  we  have  seen  him  concluding  with 
Moreau.jl — Negotiations  wore  tften  cnteced  upon  by  count  de  St.  iuliaa 
and  monsieur  Talleyrand,  at  Paris,  and  preliminaries  were  signed  upon  the 
basis  of  the  -treaty  of  Campo  f  ormio,  which  Buonaparte  insisted  on  ai 
an  indispeqdble  condition. 

These  preliminaries,  it  was  presumed,  would  be  approved  by  the  emperor; 
the  success  of  the  French  arms  on  rite  c<»tinent  of  Europe,  and  ,the 
bn^ken  state  of  the  coalition, 'having  rendered  the  Austrian  oause  almost 
desperate.  'Butsach  was  the  hiMaitiatioa  which  the  emperor  must  suifer,  a* 
wefl  as  the  Ion  of  l^tory  to  whiah  he  must  submit,  by  this  treaty,  that, 
vMlst  thexe  was  a  ray  of  hope,  be  was  determined  not  to  be  the. author  of  ^  - 
his  own  disgrace,  and  'his  enemy's  aggrandizement.  Xnco^ragad  [Iiy  the  , 
loan  of  df.s,ooo,ooo  from  Great  Britain,  he  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty; 
declaring  that  his  ambassador  had  exceeded  bis  powers.' 

Each  party  now  prepared  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities:  the  archduke 
Cherles,  wbo-had  deelined  the  conunand  in  chief  frmn  disatislaction  with 
the  pivsetit- measHrei,  was  prevailed  on  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
40,000  men  for  the  defence  of  Bohemia,  which  was  thzeatened  by  Auge- 
rean's  samy,  now  in'FraQconia:  and  the  emperor  took  the  field  in  petaon 
to  antaiate'his  troops,  and  gave  the  comnand  of  the  grand  anny  to  the 
arohduke  John,'  ' 

"The  armistice,  which  had  been  prolonged  to  the  beginning  of  npvember, 
being  expired,  hostilities  were  Fec<MnmeDced  with  great  vigour.— rfieveral 
battles  were  fought  by  the  grand  armies  near  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  in  the 
last  of  which  the  AustriaiB,  reinforced  by  the  prince  of  Conde's  corps, 
were  successful.  But  even  their  Euccesses  proved  eventually  nnpropitious. 
Emboldened  by  them,  the' Austrian  prince  attacked  Moreau  at  Hohenlin- 
den.'f  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  drifted  snow  which  fell,  the  centre 
column  came  to  ttie  field  of  battle  before  it  could  be.  supported  by  the 
other  divisions.— On  which  Moreau,  seizing  the  favourable  momeot.  sent 
one  division  «f  bis  army  to  pieKe  between  the  Austrian  centre  and  1^ 

wing 
I    July  ifi*  -t-    Dtaxahri  3. 
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1 800     wing,  and  attack  tbe  Conner  in  flank  and  rear.     The  movement  succeeded. 

"V  '■■' In  the  conflicts  which  ensued,  the  Austrians  behaved  with  signal  bravery, 
but  were  Anally  thrown  into  disorder. — ^The  right  wing  made  a  bold  effort 
to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day,  but  without  success.  At  the  close  of  a 
hard-fought  battle,  the  Austrians  were  driven  from  tbe  field  with  the  loss  <^ 
above  £000  men  and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery:  and  the  French  army 
in  consequence  of  their  victory,  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Saltz- 
burg; 

This  exploit  which  was  rendered  more  distressful  to  the  Austrians  by  the 
successes  of  Augereau  in  Franconia  and  of  Macdonald  in  the  Valteline,  was 
decifflve  of  the  war.  The  court  of  Vienna  was  filled  with  terror  at  the 
aj^roach  of  a  victorious  enemy.  And  the  empoor,  in  deqnir,  agreed, 
with  the  consent  of  Great  Britain,  to  treat  of  peace  separately,  X  ^nd  <»m- 
descended  to  put  several  towns  into  his  enemy's  hands  as  pledges  of  his 
uncerity.* 

During  these  military  occurrences  and  political  transactions  in  Eun^, 
Egjrpt  had  presented  an  interesting  scene  of  action.  Tbe  events  which 
occurred  in  this  quarter  were,  indeed^  most  important  to  Great  Britain, 
because  the  fiite  of  her  East  India  settlements  was  involved  in  them.— In  . 
this  critical  juncture,  it  was  most  fortuitate  for  the  British  crown  that  the 
grand  seignior  was  not  wrought  on  by  the  fair  professions  of  Buonaparte 
and  the  Frendi  government:  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  cmvkiced  that 
the  establishment  of  the  French  in  Egypt  would  eventually  prove  fatal  to 
his  independency,  if  not  destructive  of  bis  empire.  By  these  ccnres- 
pondent  sentiments  respecting  the  interests  of  the.  courts  of  London  and 
Constantinople  they  were  induced  to  confederate  a^inst  France,  and  by 
the  principle  of  common  interest  they  were  firmly  combined. 

If  we  do  not  accede  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  Buonaparte's 
secret  departure  from  Egypt  as  a  flight,  as  a  dishonourable  dereliction  of 
an  enterprise  which  began  to  wear  an  unpropitious  aspect,  we  must,  how- 
ever, contemplate  it  as  one  of  those  fortunate  incid^ts  with  which  his  life 
abounds. — When  the  well  appointed  army  which  be  had  carried  into  this 
country  was  diminished  to  less  than,  half  its  original  force,  when  his  troops 

were 

%    Occembet  >$. 
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were  in  extreme  dwtrMs  for  tfant  of  st<»«8,  and  were  diawriafied  wiA  ibe 
-expeditidn,  when  thg  victory  of  the  Nile  had  debarred  him  of  reinforce-^ 
mentor  relief,  and  viien.the  cpuifts,of  Constantinople  and  Petersburg  had 
joined  the  alliance  agaii^st  iFnnce,  he  cotild,  entertain  but  little  hope  of 
accomi^ishing  h»  favourite  deugp,  till,  by  some  change  in  the  state  of 
things>  he  duHild  be  enabled  to  jresuipe  it  under  more  aupicioua.circumr 
stances. — It  must  be  acknowledged  tp,  be  fortunate,  therefore,  if  we  regard 
Qply  the  externals  of  prosperovis  fortune,  that  he  was  called  by  his  parti- 
sans from  a  scene  of  misety,  where  he  had  no  prospect  of  glory,  to  a 
country,  whece  every  essential  of  grandeur  awaited  him,  except  the  diadem 
itself.  .   .  , 

Equally  unfortunate  Aay  be ' considered  the. fate  of  Kleber,  whom  he 
apppinted  bis  succewor.  in  the  chief  command.  When  his  troops,  with 
the  comflftcm  eyils  in<:ideiif  on  war,  were  destined  to  endure  the  dreadful 
c0*ects  .of  the  soltry,  oyerpoweringsiroc  wind,*  and  were  carried  hourly  to 

:■     ■     ■  .  .      -•      ■    ■  th* 

*  Denon  givei  a  v«rf  lively  md  pathetic  account  of  the  liroc  wind,  or,  ai  ihe  naiivet  term 
il,  tlic  kamsin,  and  iu  e<ntcu.  "1  had  often  heard  speak  of  the  ktonin,  which  mijr  be  unaei 
*'  the  burrione  of  EgrP^  and'tba'deien';  it  is  eqaatly  terrible  by  the  frightful  ipectack  which  it 
"  e^ibiti  when  present)  and  by  the  coniequencei  which  follow  it*  nvafci.  We  had  already 
"  paued  with  security  on*  half  of  the  leason  in  which  it  appean,  when  in  the  evening  of  tbt 
"  eighteenth  of  nuy,  I  feft  mytelf  entirely  overcome  by  a  lufii^cating  beat ;  it  teemed  at  if  the 
**  fluctuaiicAi  oi  the  air  wm  suddenly  iiupended.  1  went  out'  lo  bathe,  in  order  to  overcone  so 
"  pAmful  a  lenutioD,  when  I  was  struck  at  my  arrival  at  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  with  a  new 
"  appearance  of  nature  around  me;  this  wa)  a  light  and  colours  which  I  had  not  yet  seen.  The 
"  (un,  without  b«ing  concealed,  bad  lost  iu  rayt ;  it  had  even  lets  lustre  to  the  eye  than  the  mooB, 
"  and  gave  a  pale  light  without  thade;  the  water  no  longer  reflecied  its  niyt,  but  appeared  in 
**  agitation;  every  thing  had  changed  in  usual  aipect;  it  was  now  the  flat  shore  thai  teemed  lunu- 
"  noui,  and  the  air  dull  and  opaque;  the  yellow  boriiou  shewed  the  trees  on  iu  surface  of  a 
"  dirty  btkie;  Bocki  of  birdi  were  flying  off  before  the  cloud;  the  affrighted  animals  ran  loose  ia 
•*  the  country,  fallowed  by  the  shouting  inhabitants,  wbo  vainly  attempted  to  collect  them  toge- 
"  iher  again;  the.  wind,  which  had  raised  this  immentc  mau  of  vapour,  and  was  urging  it  for* 
**  ward,  had  not  yet  reached  ut;  wc  thought  that  by  plunging  our  bodies  in  the  water,  which  wai 
«  then  calm,  we  could  prevent  the  baneful  effircti  of  this  mats  of  dust,  which  was  advancing 
"  from  the  south-west;  but  we  h&d  hardly  entered  tbc  river  when  it  began  to  swell  all  at  once,  as 
"  if  it  would  overflow  iu  channel,  the  waves  passed  over  our  heads,  and  we  fell  the  bottom  heave 
"  up  under  our  feel;  our  cloihet  were  conveyed  away  along  with  the  ihore  iuelf,  which  teemed 
"  to  be  carried  off  by  the  whirlwind  which  had  now  reached  ui;  we  were  compelled  to  leave 
"  the  water,  and  our  wet  and  naktd  bodiet  being  beat  upon  by  a  storm  of  sufl,  were  toon 
**  cDcruttcd  with  a  black  mud,  which  prevented  ui  from  dreuing  ourselvei;  ealightened  only  bf 
.••  a  led  fDdgloomj  uwi  with  oiir  e/et  tmartinf^  oar  noict  ttuficd  up,  and  our  throaU  clogged. 
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ttK  gttiTc'by'diBeBses  Innugfat  ^m  1^  the  cNimte  <n-  >inrwtehsa{ae  ifotM; 

''and  'When  «ven'<he -c^Scers  'began  -to  munnWa^iMt  fhoee  ^tftto,  ttfker 
eegagatg  in  a  viaionRty -project,  bed  left  'them  to  4tru^k  with  its  dltB- 
ctilttefi,it  was  incunfbent  on  him  t«  soothe -(heir  ptRnone,<t*  veliere  (he^. 
digresses,  to  [m>vide  sdbsistence  for  ihem  tti'd  eountrf  <whe!ie  -the  inha- 
bitants TfCTe  wiWeisaJlf  diarflfected  to  them,  ■and,  at  Aie  -sanne  'ttnre,  ttv 
mnatain  si  contest  'with  the  nstire  powers. — ^Theaie  -wepe'tarfeBof  the  most 
difficillt  -nature:  and  he  discharged  Hs  Any  in  Ithe  :pcd-reniunoe  of  theto- 
with  exemplary  fidelity. 

AinOng'the -variety  of  business  attenibnt'OB'hiscantmission^'WBS  a;  liego- 
tiation  with  thfe  Porte. — From  Buonaparte's  debarkation  in  Egypt  it  'hati 
been  one  of  the  chief  otijeets  of 'Sis  profowid.  policy  to  CMciliote  -the 

*  sultan's  Friendship;  lo-remorethe'SBspieion  which,  he  foFesaw^-that'inonanth 
would  entertain  respecting  |jt«  nltimate  design  iii'this 'espeditiora;  andby 
that -means  to  prevent  the  resistance  he  might  make  .to  the  'dxecutien^ 
it. — However  he  may  liave  flattered  himself  with  respect  to  the  ease  with 
which  this  part  of  his  plan  would  l>e  effected,  he  was  undeceived  when  it 
was  se«nj  by  the  sultan's  conduct,  that  he  deemed  a  continuance  of  the 
povrer  df  the  nniMhikes,  tormenting  as  they  haid  been  jto  tbe  Tadush 
government,  preferable  to  the  establishment  of  a  French  cdlony  in  Egypt. 
—In  the  course  of  his  warlike  operations,  whilst  he  was  endoavouring.to 
strike  terror  into  the  Turks  by  the  ravages  of  bis  noope,  he  neglected  nO 
opportunity  of  making  conciliatory  overtures  to  the  Porte.  He  had 
Wtempted  a  Degotiation  With  that  court  befone  his  jd«partare  from  Egypt; 

and 

*•  with  dmt,  w  that  we  coold  hwdly  bretthe,  wc  lost  CKh  mh«r  and  our  wa^- home,  end  arrived 
•*  «  our  lodgingfi  It  law  one  by  one,  groping  our  way,  and  guided  only  by  the  waHs,  which 
**  toarked  our  track.  We  cuiild  now  easily  conceive  ibe  dreadfal  tiiuation  of  tbote  who  are- 
"  gurpriied  with  luch  a  •phenomenon  of  nature,  when  cr^iing  the  exposed  and  naked  dnern-r  and 
•*  we  were  to  accnuonied  lo  the  terene  iky  of  Egypt,  tbat  we  could  hardly  beat  with  any 
**'  patience  luch  a  suddeir  tramition. 

"  The  next  day,  the  tame  oiasi  of  dtMt,  Miended  with  similar  appearances,  travelled  along  the 
**  desert  of  Lybia:  it  followed  the  chain  of  pnountains,  *nd  when  we  Battered  ourtelves  that  we 
"  were  entirely  rid  of  thb  pestilence,  the  well  wind  brooght  it  back,  and  once  more  ovei^ 
"  whelmed  tu  with  ibii  scorching  torrent;  the 'flnbes  of  lightning  appeart»l  tq  pierce  with 
"  difficuhy  Httougb  this  deme  vapour;  all  the  etements  teeti>ed  lo  be  ilill  in  disorder;  the  rain 
"  was  mixed  w i if*  whirl witidi  of  Are,  wind,  and  dust,  and  in  thb  time  of  confution  the  treet 
«'  and  all  ibe  other  produnioni  of  nature  seemtd  to  be  again  plunged  iit  the  borroia  of  cbaoi." — 
Jit»m't  Trmtii.  a.  ]$o. 
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«iid  Kleber,  reflectiog,  tta  doubt,  on  th^  noulderlag  state  of  his  army, 
did  not  Delect  to  prosecute  it 

The  result  of  this  negotiation  was  a  treaty  between  the  French  govern- 
ment and  the  Forte,  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  forces, 
which  waa  signed  at  El  Ari^  by  the  respective  ministers  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  January,  and  was  consented  to  by  sir  Sidney  Smith  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain.' 

It  was  unfortunate  that,  in  this  transaction,  that  officer,  whose  iperit 
entitles  him  to  the  highest  e&toem  and  respect  from  bis  countrymee,  acted 
without  the  particular  instructioos  of  lus  go\emment. — Tbe  English  court, 
^hich  was  desirous  to  render  eveiy  possible  service  to  the  emperor, 
whom  it  had  encouraged  to  renew  the  "war,  and  knew  that  the  forces,  if 
sulTered  to  leave  Egypt,  would  be,  employed  against  him  in  Italy  or  Ger- 
many, had  dispatched  positive  orders  to  admiral  lord  Keith  "  not  to  consent 
*'  to  any  capitulation  for  the  French  troops  in  Egypt  or  Syria,  at  least 
"  unless  they  lay  down  their  arm5»  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war, 
"  and  deliver  up  all  the  shipa  and  stares  io  the  'port  of  Alexandria  to  the 
"  allies."' — The  negotiation,  of  course,  fell  to  the  ground;  and  Kleber, 
being  debarred  from  leaving  a  country  which  was  become  hateful  to  his 
troops,  prepared  fcir  active  hostilities,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Turks. 

When  the  grand  vizier,  Joseph  Basbaw,,  had  gained  possession  of  £1 
Aristv  he  proceeded  with  an  ari^y  ot  4Q,ooo  efTective  men  towards  Cairo, 
the  recovery  of  whiQh  wa$  his  chief  object,  and  encamped  at  Helio- 
polis,  within  five  miles  of  the  city.— Kleber,  then,  advanced  to  give  him 
battle :  atw),  to  animate  his  men,  he  endeavoured  in  'the  laconic  ^yle  of  a 
wldior,  to  excite  resentment  in  them  of  the  proposal  for  their  laying 
down  their  arms.  "  Soldiers!"  said  he,  "  to  such>  insults  we  shall  reply 
"  by  vi(;torie»;  .prepare  for  battle."  |l — ^The  advantage  of  Europeap  dis- 
cipline and  the  European  aya^in  of  war  was  io^m^iately  seen-  The 
French  army,  which  did  not  amount  to  more  tl^n  1£,.ooq  meQ?  steadily 
Kceived  an  onset  from  the  jani^ries.  Then,  coming  tbemselve«  to  tli? 
attack*  tbey  soiQAput  tbeir  ^ngmy  to  flight.  After  som«  vain  attempts  to 
rally  them,  H^ay  r^tre^tcd  p«gipiutety  to  Jafla,  and  V)^  half  their  numbers 
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by  hunger,  fatigue,  or  desertion ;  whilst  Kleber  was-  consoled  in  his  dis- 
tress by  a  victory  obtained  with  the  loss .  of  only  ten  men  killed  and 
about  forty  wounded.' 

This  victory,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  would  have  been  of  agnal 
advantage  to  the  French  interests  in  Egypt,  had  not  Kleber  been  pre- 
vented from  availing  himself  of  it  by  a  revolt  against  their  government 
at  Cairo,  f  During  the  interval  of  his  pursuit,  NusufT  Bashaw  entered  the 
city  with  a  strong  body  of  janissaries  and  mamelukes,  to  avenge  the  natives 
of  the  injuries  they  had  suffered  from  the  French.  Having  impressed  the 
citizens  with  a  belief  that  the  Turks  had  been  victorious  in  the  late  battle, 
they  were  joyfully  hailed  by  them.  Being  supported  by  the  adherents  of 
Osman  EiTendi,  Ibrahim,  Kiaja,  and  Mohamet-El-EIR  Beys,  they  penetrated  to 
the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  French  and  made  great  slaughter  among  them. 
So  prevalent  was  the  spirit  of  revolt,  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  insurgents,  re- 
inforced by  those  who  poured  in  from  the  adjoining  country,  were  supposed 
to  amount  to  50,pOO  men.  The  city  now  presented  a  dreadful  scene  of  up- 
roar, pillage,  and  bloodshed.  "  The  white  flag  was  every  where  displayed; 
"  and  the  criers  from  the  tops  of  the  mosques  proclaimed  cuises  on  the 
"  heads  of  the  infidels.  Amidst  hideous  yells  of  war,  the  acclamation  of 
"  joy,  called  hoolalous,  was  every  where  heard  among  groups  of  women  and 
"  children." — Mustapha  Aga,  superintendent  of  the  police  under  the  pre- 
sent government  was  seized  and  put  to  death:  all  who  favoured  the  French 
interests  shared  the  same  fate;  and  the  houses  and  magazines  were  ran- 
sacked by  the  insurgents. — During  this  scene  of  confuuon,  iso  French 
troops  had  guarded  their  head-quarters  against  the  furivus  assaults  of  the 
insurgents,  till  Lagrange  arrived  with  his  column  to  their  relief,  and 
repelled  the  assailants. 

In  this  situation  Kleber  found  the  city  on  bis  return  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  Turks,  live  days  aAer  the  victory  of  Heliopolis.  | — ^That  general,  then, 
entered  deliberately  on  the  means  of  recovering  a  city  on  which  the  exist- 
ence of  the  French  settlement  depended.  He  formed  new  intrenchments 
and  constructed  new  batteries.  Whilst  he  was  expecting  the  reinforce- 
ments which  he  had  ordered  under  generals  Belliard  and  Regnier,    he 

undeceived 
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nndecf'ived  the  people  respecting  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Heliopolis. 
Having  concluded  a  treaty  with  Murad  Bey,  whereby  the  provinces  of 
.  Ginsce  and  Assuan  were  allotted  to  him,  with  the  title  of  prince-governor 
for  the  French  republic,"  he  caused  it  to  be  published,  in  order  to  intimidate 
others  by  shewing  that  he  was  so  powerfully  supported.  And  he  endea- 
voured .by  his  intrigues  to  create  divisions  among  the  beys. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  under  Regnier  and  Belliard  were  arrived,  he  laid 
siege  to  the  city. — In  the  several  assaults  that  were  given  great  slaughter 
was  made  on  both  sides.  When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  several 
important  posts,  the  frantic  efforts  to  which  the  mussulmen  were  impelled 
by  their  animosity  towards  the  French  being  overpowered  by  the  steady 
attacks  of  the  assailants,  Murad  Bey  interposed  with  his  entreaties  to  Osman 
and  Ibrahim  Beys  and  NusuflT  Bashaw,  that  they  would  capitulate:  and, 
after  some  he^tation,  a  capitulation  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Tuiks  evacuated 
the  city-H — At  that  time  the  French  had  lost  above  SOO  men;  and  the 
mamelukes  Soo  killed  and  looo  wounded;  and  the  Turks  isoo  killed  and 
1000  wounded.' 

This  victory,  though  purchased  with  the  lives  of  such  a  number  of 
veterans,  who  could  not  be  replaced,  was  of  signal  service  to  the  French 
interests,  by  impressing  the  minds  of  the  Asiatics  with  a  favourable  opinion 
of  their  prowess.  Many  who  were  really  hostile,  and  could  not  but  be 
more  incensed  against  their  foreign  oppressor  when  they  saw  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cairo  chastised  by  heavy  contributions,  as  a  punishment  for  what, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  mussulman,  was  an  avenging  of  their  own  wrongs,  yet 
hastened  to  make  flitir  submission  on  observing  that  the  French  power  was 
apparently  established;  that  they  derived  an  advantage  from  military  skill 
which  no  disparity  of  numbers  could  counterbalance. — Of  this  Kleber,  who 
was  eminently  qualified  for  the  trust  vested  in  him  by  his  fidelity  and 
attention  to  the  duties  of  it,  made  every  possible  advantage.  He  applied 
his  levies  on  the  citizens  to  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to  his  troops: 
knowing  the  difficulty  of  procuring  reinforcements  from  France,  he  formed  ' 
a  corps  of  1500  men  from  among  the  Greeks,  who  had  been  active  in  his 
support  during  the  late  revolt:  he  improved  the  condition  of  his  troops: 

he 
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he  provided  a  great  number  of  horses  and  camels  for  the  use  of  hit 
army:  and  he  established  posts  of  communication  between  his  several 
stations.^ 

The  merit  of  this  officer  did  not,  however,  screen  him  &om  the  shafts  of 
malice.  A  faction  was  formed  against  him,  at  the  head  of  which  was  ' 
Menou,  who  held  a  high  place  in  the  first  consul's  good  graces.  He 
shewed  himself  peisonally  disaffected  to  the  commander  in  chief,  and  was 
studiously  inattentive  to  his  orders, — In  the  mean-time,  to  undermine 
him  in  the  confidence  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  the  govenimeiit,  reports 
were  circulated  that  he  had  sold  Egypt  to  the  Turks  by  the  treaty  of 
El- Arid] . 

In  this  state  were  aflaiis  in  Egypt,  when  .Kleber  vras  assassinated  with  a 
poignard,  by  a  mussulman,  as  he  was  talking  with  an  architect  in  his  garden 
at  Cairo-t — By  whom  the  assassin  was  instigated  was  never  cleariy  proved. 
It  did  not,  upon  investigation,  appear  that  the  deed  was  connected  with 
any  moreexten»ve  conspiracy;  nor,  before  his  execution  by  impalement, 
did  he  reveal  any  secret  motive  for  undertaking  it. 

No  event  could  have  been  more  inauspicious  to  the  French  interests 
than  this. — General  Menou  assumed  the  office  of  commander  in  chief  ad. 
interim.  But,  although  this  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  other  generals,  he 
being  second  in  command,  yet  it  vras  seen  to  occasion  much  dissatisfaction. 
Their  feelings  of  discontent,  moreover,  were  heightened  by  his  subsequent 
conduct;  which  was  calculated  to  impress  the  officers,  the  troops,  and  all 
who  were  interested  in  the  wel&re  either  of  the  natives  or  the  French 
republic,  that  his  chief  object,  according  to  the  most  favourable  construc- 
tion that  could  be  put  upon  his  actions,  was  to  enrich  himself  at  the  same. 
time  that  he  provided,  by  pecuniary  exactions,  for  the  vast  expenditure  of 
the  establishment;  which  increased  from  is,000  to  16,000  francs  per  month 
in  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Kleber.' 
.  A  few  days  before  Menou's  assumption  of  the  command  in  chief  a  poli- 
tical event  occurred  which  deserves  our  attention. — It  has  been  seen  that 
lord  Keith  refused  to  sign  the  treaty  of  El-Arish,  because  it  was  contrary 
tp  the  instructions  which  he  had  received  from  his  government.    But  it  is 

here 
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here  to  be;  obaerred  that  the  nttficatioiu  of  that  treaty,  which  were 
bxohaDgedjantuTj  tweatj-^ight,  isoo,  could  not  have  been  known  by  the^ 
gOTCsnmeiil  iAch  the  instnictiotu  were  given,  becauBe  these  were  dis- 
patohed  in  the  preceding  month. — Though  unofficially  concluded,  yet  the 
govcroment  coofinned  the  treaty,  m  soon  as  it  was  aj^rized  6f  the  ttansac- 
tioB.—On  the  ninth  of  June,  lieutenant  Wright  arnved  at  Cairo  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  bearing  dispatches  from  the  vizier  and  sir  Sydney  Smith.  But 
Mcqoa,  wbo  knew  that  the -settlement  In  Egypt  was  Buonaparte's  favourite 
project,  and  perhaps  ^associated  personal  views  of  ambition  with  the  desire 
of  gratifying  the  first  consul,  refused  to  renew  the  negotiation.' 


ITALY. 

ArrsK  the  persecution  which  the  unfortunate  Pius  the  Sixth  had  under- 
gone, it  was  expected  that  the  arbitrator  of  the  fate  of  Italy  would  have^ 
completely  demolished  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  the  papal  dignity.  But 
he  was  induced  by  political  motives,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  French 
lUBtory  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  suffer  its  existence.  With  his  acquiescence, 
cardinal  de  Chiaramonte  was  this  year  elected  to  the  papal  chair,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Fius  Scvsirrfl ;  a  man  vrfaose  good  sense  gave  him  a  just  idea  of 
Ae  state  of  the  holy  see  and  the  conditions  upon  vdiich  he  dwuld  hold  it.* 


PRUSSIA,  DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  AND  RUSSIA. 

Tbk  crowns  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  which  had  hitherto  observed  a 
neutrality  in  the  present  contest  among  the  European  powers,  were  now  *" 
induced  by  policy  to  take  part  in  it.— Great  Britain,  being  distressed  by  the 
assistance  which  the  neutral  powers  afforded  her  enemy,  in  supplying  theni 
with  stores,  endeavoured,  upon  the  principle  of  self-defence,  to  prevent 
it. — This  was,  unhappily,  the  cause  of  a  rupture  between  the  British  crown 
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and  these  monarchs.  Who,  had  they  acted  upon  the  principle  of  public 
good,  would  have  firmly  combined  against  the  already  ascendant,  and  still 
incre^^ng,  power  of  France. — Negotiations  were  now .  carried  on  between 
the  courts  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Petersburg,  and  Berlin,  for  a  revival 
of  that  confederacy  which  had  been  formed  by  them  in  ITSO  to  oppose 
the  right  of  search  claimed  by  Great  Britain. — Franco,  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolurion,  had  encouraged  the  subjects  of  every  state  in 
Europe  to  rebel  against  their  governments,  now  oflTered  herself  the  pro- 
tector of  injured  monarchs:  all  Europe  resounded  with  "  The  liberty  of 
"  the  seas,"  as  it  had  formerly  done*  with  "  Liberty  and  equality;"  and 
France  declared,  "  that  the  powers  of  the  north,  unjustly  attacked,  have  a 
"  right  to  rely  on  the  assistance  of  France;  and  the  French  government 
"  will,  with  them,  avenge  an  injury  common  to  all  nations,  without  forget- 
"  ling  that  it  ought  to  contend  only  for  peace  and  the  happiness  of  the 
"  world." 

The  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  deceived  by  these  seductive  dedara- 
tions,  inviting  the  world  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  happiness  under 
the  auspices  of  France,  which  corresponded  with  the  ideas  they  had  formed 
of  their  own  interests,  prepared  for  resistance  to  Great  Britain  by  force  of 
arms. — The  emperor  Paul,  who  was  incensed  against  that  power  because 
he  was  not  gratified  with  the  cession  of  Malta,  became  a  zealous  partisan  of 
the  confederacy  and  an  avowed  admirer  of  Buonaparte,  against  whom  b« 
had  carried  on  war:*  and  as  a  testimony  of  bis  extreme  di^Ieasure  with 
Great  Britain  he  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  English  shipping  in  his  ports.;]; 
—And  His  Prussian  majesty,  influenced  by  the  interest  which  he  conceived 

that 

J  December  30. 
*  An  official  ooie  wu  now  published  in  (he  Peienburg  gazette  u  followi :  "  Whereu,  hit 
'*  imperial  mijeiiy  bad  leaTned  thai  the  island  of  Malta,  lately  in  tbe  poHeiiion  of  the  French, 
"  had  been  surrendered  to  the  English  troops;  but,  as  it  yet  was  uncertain  whether  the  agreement 
"  entered  into  on  the  tbirtieib  of  december  1798,  would  be  ftilfilLed,  according  to  which,  that 
"  island  was  to  be  restored  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jertualem,  of  which  hii  majesty  the 
"  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  was  grand  master;  his  imperial  majesty,  being  determined  lo  defend 
"  his  righii,  had  been  pleased  to  command,  that  an  embargo  should  be  laid  on  all  English  ships  in 
"  ihe  pofis  of  his  empire,  till  the  above-meniioncd  convention  should  be  fulfilled."— Paul  was  now 
become  a  profested  admirer  of  the  character  of  Buonaparte.— A  letter  from  geiKral  Pablin,  dated 
November  180O,  states,  that  when  he  had  the  honour  to  dine  with  him,  his  imperial  majesty  said 
that  he  would  give,  as-  a  toast,  the  greatest  man  in  Europe^'^3n  which  be  immediately  drank 
Buonaparttt  Huziat  Vive  Buonaparte /—Annuai  IttgisUr.  liou  Q%. 
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that  he  had  in  wHnanag  io  the  Frendi  interests  in  this  contest,  and  the 
councils  of  his  conAdenti^  TDinister,  Lucchesini,  who  had  hUely  been  his 
ambassador  at  Paris,  prepartd  to  give  it  his  support.' 


XaRKEY. 

WaiLffr  the  ^tention  of  the  sultan  and  his  divan  was  occnpied  by  the 
vmlike  events  in-  Egypt,  and  the  n^otiations  with  the  l^rench  general,  the  ^ 
particulars  of  i^ch  are  given  in  the  history  of  France,  they  are  threatened 
'with  an  attack  in  another  quarter  by  a  sudden  change  of  councils  at  the 
court  of  Petenburg.  But  they  were  soon  relieved  from  their  apprehensions 
"by  the  death  of  the  emperor  in  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year. 


EAST  INDIES. 

Trb  most  memorable  transaction  of  this  year  was  a  treaty  concluded 
between  the  English  company  and  the  subah,  or  nizam,  of  the  Decan,  f  *" 
whereby  "  his  highness,  in  commutation  for  the  subsidy  payable  to  the 
"  honourable  company,  has  ceded  to  it  'in  perpetual  sovereignty,  all  the 
"  territories  acquired  by  his  highness,  under  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam  on 
"  the  eighteenth  of  march  179S;  and  also  aH  the  territories  acquired  by  his, 
"  highness,  under  the  treaty  of  Mysoreon  the  twenty-second  of  june  1799, 
"  with  the  exception  of  certain  districts  situated  to  the  northward  of  the 
**  river  Tumbuddra;  which  are  retained  by  his  highness  in  exchange  for  the 
"  [Hwinces  of  Adoni  and  Nundyat,  and  for  all  bis  highness's  remaining  pos- 
"  sessions  and  dependencies  situated  to  the  southward  of  the  river  Tumbud- 
"  dra,  and  of  the  river  Kristna,  below  its  junction  with  the  Tumbuddra,  the 
"  provinces  of  Adoni  and  Nundyal,  and  all  the  said  districts,  possessions,  and 
"  dependencies  of  his  highness,  situated  to  the  southward  of  the  Tumbuddra, 

"  and 

t     October  ao. 
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"  aDdt>f  the  Kristam  ibelow  its  jutotrah  withtihe  Tvoklnddn,  lisinf^  cedM 
^"  to  the  hoDOUfable  cotnpaby.'  ThfeaiiiuulMvteaueaaf.the-couirtrMiS'ceded 
*'  by  this  treaty  to  the  hoBovcaUe  xionqialiy  ABoant  (accardiog  ta  the 
"  valuations  contained  in  the  schedules  of  the  hite  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  of  his 
"  highness  the  subahdar  of  theBecafi,)  to  sixty^^wo  lack^  seventy-four 
"  thousand  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  rupees."* — Wtiether  this  accession 
of  territory,  and  those  made  in  consequence  of  the  two  last  ivars  with  the 
rajah  of  Mysore,  will  be  essentially  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  East 
India  company  and  the  British  goveroment  and  nati<^>,  ttime  wUl  prpve. 
We  have  had  a  triad  (^  extensive  suhordinate  tetritones  and  the  dji^reot 
modes  of  gbveniiag  then:  and  that  we  may  profit  by  experience  is,  ao  do«bt, 
the  ardent  wish  of  every  friend  to  his  country- — ^Whatever  their  seoMotflits 
may  be  respecting  the  expediency  of  extending  our  territories,  they  cMiQOt 
but  applaud  the  solicitude  shewn  by  the  st&te.at  this  period  tl9  afiaid 
its  subjects  in  the  east  all  the  advantages  of  a  well  constituted  govern- 
ment and  an  equal  administration,  of  justice.  We  have  a  proof  of  this 
in  an  act  passed  this  year,;];  for  establishing  further  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  British  territories  in  the  east,  and  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  same. '' 


WEST  INDIES. 

1 800  TotTssAiNT  now  availed  hims^  of  the  influence  which  his  popghuity  gave  - 
'  him,  and  bis  p9wer  as  commander  in  chief,  to  restore  good  <Mder  in  St. 
Domingo. — For  that  «id  be  addressed  a  letter  at  this  tin^  to  the  civii 
«nd  military  authorities,  and  French  citizens  of  the  sotithetn  department, 
inviting  those  who  had  revolted  against  the  goveni«ient  to  return  to  their 
«bedieoce  by  the  most  liberal  oflhr  of  pardon.  Mor^ver,  the  better,  to 
oiforce  the  acceptance  of  i^  be  eommunicated  to  them  a  letter  which  be 
bad  then  received  &om  the  French  minister  of  the  marine  and  colonies, 
informing  lupi  of  the  revolution  yAicb  had  t^en  place  in  the  uate,  and 
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of  the  g«oA  ^b^ffstUvn  ^f  tkH  MnA  Aonikkt  tovnnb  bun.  "  Use  your 
"  influeMey"  mjts  th«  Qihwifetr.  "■  vrnk  yam-  Ulenis,  toi  c^tm.  all  hatfcd.-^ 
"  StiAs  aU  iflBcsitmcol;  and'  he  gnu  hyt  tke  £o<kL  which  j%m  Ao^ — The 
"  fitst  conttil  pjiues  tmfidnkeB  ia  ya»L  ^^ou  wU  shew  younelf  AetcrriDg 
".■  of  it  bgr reaUaiaf^  [lcMe:ui'ih'e  fise  csdon^  W  St.  Domingo,  wtoab  inte- 
"  mts  the  .whole  Qati)6n  to  so  maaf  potqt»  of  view."  *— These  inatrucdbns-, 
we  shall  find  by  his  conduct,  were  atae^y  attended  to  by  the  i 
JA  cU«C 


AMERICAN  STATES. 

The  threatened  rupture  with  France  bang  happily  prevented,  and  the 
government  of  that  country  being  placed  upon  a  more  stable  foundation  ^ 
by  the  late  revolution,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  this  year  con- 
cluded between  France  and  the  American  States,  f  whereby  the  subjects 
of  each  were  admitted  to  alt  the  privileges  of  the  most  favoured  nations. " 

Information  had,  also,  been  received  by  the  American  government  of 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  .the  same  nature  concluded  in  the  preceding 
year  with  his  Prusuan  majesty. 

Under  these  auspicious  circumstances  the  president  of  the  United  States 
met  the  houses  of  congress,  now  first  assembled  at  Washington.  X — In  his 
address  to  the  deputies  on  this  solemn  occadon,  he  calls  on  them  to  pro- 
vide against  danger  from  without,  at  the  same  time  that  they  used  every 
means  to  preserve  good  order  among  themselves  and  peace  with  all  the 
world. — His  reflection  on  the  afiRiirs  of  Europe,  and  the  contrast  which  he 
draws  between  their  situation  and  that  of  the  United  States,  is  welt 
deserving  our  attention.  "  As  one  of  the  grand  community  of  nations, 
"  our  attention  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  important  scenes  which  surround 
"  us.  If  they  have  exhibited  an  uncommon  portion  of  caiamityi.  it  is  the 
"  province  of  humanity  to  deplore,  and  of  wisdom  to  avoid  the  causes  which 
"  may  have  produced  it.     If,  turning  our  eyes  homeward,  we  find  reason  to 

"  rejoice 

1-    September  30.  X     November  »m, 
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'rejoice  at  the  prospect  whidiprest»itB  itself;  if  we  p^rcei^e  the  inte^' 
'  rior  of  our  country  prosperous,'  fiiee;  and  happy;  if'all  (tDJoy  in  safety; 
'  under  the  protection  of  laws 'emanating  only  from  the  general  wiU,  the 
'  iniits  of  their  own  labour/we  ought  to  fortify  md  cling  to  those  insti- 
'  tutions,  "which  have  been  the  source  of'  sudi  real  felicity,  and  resist. 
'  with  unabated  perseverance,  the  progress  of  those  dangerbos  innovations, 
'  i^ch  may  dimini^  their  influence. 

"  To  your  patriotism,  gentlemen,  has  been  confided  the  hongurable- 
'  duty  of  guarding  the  public  interests;  and  while  the  past  is  to  your 
'  country  a  sure  pledge  that  it  will  be  faithfully  di^harged,  permit  me  to 
'  assure  you  that  your  labouts  to  promote  the  general  happiness  will 
'  receive  from  me  the  moat  zealous  co-operation."*' 


GREAT 
*    Stuehpentgoi. 
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WE  are  now  entering  upon  a  new  period  of  our  history,  commenced  by 
the  assembling  of  the  imperial  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  ^ 
Britain  and  Ireland.  And  the  sincere  friends  to  their  welfare  may  take 
occasion  from  it  to  invoke  the  genii  of  our  islands,  the  Providence  which 
has  protected  us  in  every  exigency,  that  the  era  of  union  may  be  the  era 
of  tranquillity  and  harmony;  may  lead  to  an  increase  of  personal  industry, 
comfort,  and  happiness,  and  consequently  of  national  strength  and  pros- 
perity :  that  we  may  henceforth  consider  ourselves  as  one  people,  enjoying 
the  same  rights,  partaking  of  the  same  advantages,  and  united  by  our 
common  interests:  and  that  national  prejudice  and  party  spirit  may  give 
place  to  rivalship  in  industrious  exertion  and  patriotic  virtues. 

The  necessity  of  adopting  every  measure  which  had  a  tendency  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  government  became  daily  more  evident  to  those 
who  considered  the  present  state  of  the  kingdom.  We  now  behold  Great 
Britain,  by  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  the  confederates  in^the  late 
campaign,  again  deprived  of  her  Austrian  ally :  and  when  standing  alone 
against  a  power  which  had  been  pronounced  the  common  enemy  of 
crowned  heads,  instead  of  receiving  that  succour  from  the  European 
monarchs  which  she  had  reason  to  expect,  we  find  her  embroiled  with  a 
confederacy  of  the  northern  powers,  which  were  preparing  to  contest  her 
right  of  searching  neutral  vessels,  suspected  of  carrying  warlike  stores  to 
her  enemies. 
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It  is  proper  here  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  occurrences  and 
transactions  which  relate  to  this  affair. 

We  have  seen  the  powers  of  Europe,  during  the  last  ten  years,  standing 
in  dread  of  the  principles  and  power  of  France.  Opposition  to  them 
appears  to  have  been  the  ruling  principle  of  their  conduct.  So  thoroughly 
were  the  late  empress  of  Rus^a  and  Gustavus  king  of  Sweden,  as  well  as 
the  governing  powers  in  the  countries  bordering  on  France,  persuaded  of 
the  necessity  of  opposing  them,  that  we  find  these  potentates  forgetting  the 
enmity  which  they  bore  to  each  other,  and  preparing  to  unite  in  hostilities 
with  France.  And  the  emperor  Paul  we  have  seen  actually  becoming  a 
member  of  the  confederacy  against  that  state,  from  a  persuasion  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  general  safety  and  independency. 

Prevalent,  however,  as  these  feelings  were,  we  now  see  them  over- 
powered by  those  of  J6a!ousy  and  self-interest.  Actuated  by  these,  the  ■ 
tiortheri  powera  became  the  dupes  and  tools  of  a  dictator,  whotn  they 
considered,  at  the  same  time,  as  th^ir  common  enemy,  labouring  inces* 
santly  the  establishment  of  an  ascendenCT  ■  subversive  t)f  their  rights  and 
liberties. 

The  question  of  mare  liierUm,  or  rttari'  clmmtm,  or  whether  any  t^tiHctiofi 
shdll  be  laid  on  navigation,  has  been  for  ages  disputed  by  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe:  and  civilians  and  politicians  have  displayed  their  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  in  the  discu^ion  of  a  subject  in  which  nations  havfe 
felt  themselves'  so  deeply  ihterested. — But,  without  considering  the  tnerife 
of  their  reasonihgs,  or  advertlhg  to  the  abstract  question  of  rights  it  ccm- 
cerhs  us  rrtore  in  an  historical  view,  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  general 
practice  in  past  ages. 

The  practice  of  nations  has  been  that  of- individuals.  If  a  man  is  engaged 
tn  single  combat,  or  a  nattoh  in  war,  and  the  antagonist  of  either  endea- 
vours to  derive  aid  frotn  a  third  party,  the  cotnbiitant  or  belilgeftot  slate 
will  endeavour  to  prevent  it.  Upon  this  principle,  which  is  in  fact  nothittg 
tnore  thaii  th«  riatotal  principle  of  self-defence  and  self-preservation,  upon 
the  practice  of  hatlons,  and  the  sanctidn  of  treaties.  Great  Britain  founded 
her  right  of  seatrhing  neiHt-*l  teebelfi,  suspected  of  carrying  'stav^  to  IvMr 
enemies.  Atid  notwithstanding  tho»  Maritiifie  ^te&  whidt  faatv  -be^ti 
much  beneflted  by  trading  with  different  powei^  at  war  ha«  ever  tta- 
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moured  againgt  tUe  piactice  of  searching,  yet  it  has  been  seen  that  a  change 
«f  circumBtaacca  has  induced  a  cbaiige  of  sentiments.  ^ 

Tbis  is  very  notorious  in  the  conduct  of  Russia  within  the  last  twenty 
jreaxs, — During  the  American  war,  the  late  empress  became  a  member  of 
an  armed  neutrality  with  the  professed  intention  of  maintaining  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  aj)d  her  pride  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  being  the  head  of 
it;  although  it  really  was  a  scheme  devised  by  the  French  ministry  to 
distress  Great  Britain.  But  when  that  princess,  twelve  years  after,  was 
about  to  embark  in  war  with  France,  regardless  of  her  forfner  privciple,  her 
xe^fd  for  itJ^  freedcnn  of  trade^  she  entered  into  a  treaty  with  that  sane 
power  ^gajnft  which  ehe  had  combined,  wherein  she  engaged  "  to  iniite 
"  all  her  efforts  to  prevent  other  powers,  not  implicated  in  this  war,  from 
"  giving  any  protection  whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  consequence 
"  of  their  neutradity,  to  the  commerce  or  property  of  the  French  on  the 
"  sea  or  in  the  ports  of  France:"  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  .treaty,  she  sent 
out  a  fieetj  with  express  orders  to  her  admiral  to  search  all  Danish  mer- 
cbantships  sailing  under  convoy.  Conformably  with  the  same  principle,  the 
emperor  Paul,  when  a  member  of  the  coalition,  threatened  vengeanw 
against  the  Daaes»  should  they  afibrd  assistance  or  protection  to  France 
under  the  neutral  colouts  of  the  Danish  flag.' 

In  like  manner  almost  every  power  in  Europe  had  either  directly  or 
virtually  renounced  the  principles  of  the  league  of  1780  by  subsequent 
edicts  or  treaties.  A  convention  was  sHgned  between  the  courts  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark  in  1794,  for  the  mutual  preservation  of  their  neutral  com- 
meiice  during  die  war  which  th«i  raged  in  Europe.  Id  the,  which  was 
communicated  to  the  court  of  London,  "  they  declared  their  adherence  to 
"  their  respective  treaties  with  all  the  difl^rent  powers  at  war,  without 
"  exception.  And,  by  the  third  article,  they  bound  themselves  to  each 
"  other  and  to  all  Europe,  that  in  all  inatteis,  not  expressed  in  their  exist- 
"  ing  treaties,  they  would  not  pretend  to  any.  other  advantages  than  those 
"  which  were  founded  on  the  univ.ersd  kw  of  nations,  such  as  it  was 
"  recognized  and  respected  up  to  that  moment  by  all  the  powers  and 
"  sovereignfi  of  l^urope." " 

It  is  evident  that  the  conduct  of  these  powers  accommodated  itself  to 
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their  circumstances;  and  that  they  all  acknowledged  the  n'ght  of  search 
"^  Except  at  such  periods  when  they  derived  an  advantage  from  denying  it. 
.But  Great  Britain,  being  oftener  engaged  in  naval  war  than  any  other  state, 
and,  from  her  superior  strength,  more  benefited  than  otheis  in  maintaining 
the  right,  was  destined  to  be  opposed  on  this  ground,  by  the  neutral  powers, 
in  every  war.  We  have  seen  the  effects  of  these  motives  of  jealousy  and 
self-interest  in  them  during  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies:  and  these  were  on  the  present  occasion  far  more  fatal.  They 
then  affected  the  interests  of  this  country  only.  Whereas  now,  by  affording 
our  enemy  an  opportunity  of  intriguing  against  us  at  the  northern  courts 
and  stirring  them  up  to  war  with  us,  they  enabled  that  power  to  establish 
her  ascendency  in  Europe,  to  the  manifest  subversion  of  its  Indepen- 
dency. 

The  first  power  with  which  Great  Britain  was  embroiled,  in  the  coarse 
of  the  present  war,  v/as  Denmarit. — The  occasion  of  the  dispute,  -  which 
took  place  at  the  close  of  the  year  1799,  was  thus  related  by  Mr.  Merry, 
the  British  minister  at  Copenhagen,  in  a  letter  to  the  Danish  minister, 
count  Bemstorff;  f  "  An  English  frigate  met  the  Danish  frigate  in  open 
"  sea,  having  under  her  a  convoy  of  vessels,  f  The  English  commander, 
"  thinking  it  proper  to  exercise  the  right  of  visiting  this  convoy,  sent  on 
"  board  the  Danish  frigate,  demanding  from  the  captain  his  destination. 
"  The  latter  having  answered,  that  then  he  was  going  to  Gibraltar,  it  was 
"  replied,  that  since  he  was  going  to  stop  in  that  bay,  no  visit  should  be 
"  paid  to  his  convoy,  but  that  if  he  did  not  mean  to  cast  anchor  there, 
"  the  visit  should  be  paid.  Captain  Van  Dockum  then  informed  the  officer 
"  who  went  on  board  him,  that  he  would  make  resistance  to  such  a  step. 
"  Upon  this  answer,  the  English  commander  made  the  signal  for  examining 
"  the  convoy.  A  boat'  from  the  emerald  frigate  was  proceeding  to  execute 
"  this  order:  a  fire  of  musquetry  from  the  Danish  frigate  fell  upon  them, 
"  and  one  of  the  English  sailors  was  severely  wounded.  This  frigate  also 
'-'  took  possession  of  a  boat  of  the  English  frigate  the  flora,  and  did  not 
•"  release  .it  till  after  the  English  commander  had  given  captain  Van  . 
"  Dockum  to  understand,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  give  it  up,  he 
"  would  commence  hostilities.     The  Dani^  frigate  then  went  with  her 

"  convoy 
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"  convoy  into  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  There  some  discussion  took  place  on 
"  this  aSair,  between  lord  Keith,  admiral  and  commander  in  chief  of  his  *" 
"  majesty's  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  captain  Van  Dockum, 
"  whom  lord  Keith  could  not  but  consider  personally  responsible,  and 
*'  guilty  of  the  injury  done  to  one  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  not  thinking 
"  it  possible  that  this  captain  could  have  been  authorized  by  instructions 
"  from  his  court.  To-  clear  up  this  point,  admiral  Keith  sent  an  ofBcer 
"  to  citato  Dockum  to  intreat  him  to  show,  and  to  explain  the  nature  of 
"  his  instructions;  but  he  s^d  to  the  officer,  that  they  were  in  substance, 
"  that  he  should  not  permit  his  convoy  to  be  visited,  and  that,  in  firing 
"  upon  the  boats,  be  had  only  discharged  his  orders.  The  same  captain 
"  afterwards  made  a  similar  reply,  upon  his  word  of  honour,  in  speaking 
"  with  lord  Keith,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  Gibraltar;  but 
"  he  promised  at  the  same  time  to  appear  before  the  judge,  and  to  give 
"  security  for  his  appearance;  and  upon  this  promise  he  was  told  that  he 
"  might  return  on  board.  Having  entered  his  boat  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
"  admiral,  in  which  he  refused  to  give  the  necessary  security.  The  discu&- 
"  sions  were  terminated  by  a  declaration  which  lord  Keith  made  to  captain 
"  Van.  Dockum,  that  if  he  failed  to  ^rrender  himself,  thus  wishing  to 
"  frustrate  justice,  the  affair  should  be  represented  to  his  court."  '* 

To  this  the  Danish,  minister  replied,  "  that  both  custom  and  treaties 
"  have  no  doubt,  conferred  on  the  belligerent  powers  the  right  of  searching 
''  neutral  vessels,  not  under  convoy  of  ships  of  war.  But,  as  this  right  is 
"  not  a  natural  one  but  merely  .conveutional,  its  effects  cannot  be  arbi^ 
"  trarily  CKtended  beyond  what  is  agreed  to  and  conceded,  without 
"  violence  and  injustice.  But  none  of  the  maritime  and  independent 
"  powers  of  Europe,  as  far  as  the  undersigned  has  observed,  have  ever  - 

. "  acknowledged  the  right  of  permitting  neutral  ships  to  be  searched,  when 
"  escorted  by  one  or  several  ships  of  war." 
In  answer  to  which  lord  Whitworth,  who  was  employed  to  treat  with  the 

.  Danish  court  on  this  business, ;{;  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  consul's  posi- 
tion, by  saying  "  that,  if  the  principle.be  once  admitted,  that  a  Danish 
"  frigate  may  legally  guarantee  from  aU  search  six  merchant   ships,   it 

"  follows 
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"  foRows  naturally  that  that  sam«  pow»,  or  any  other  power,  may,  by 
"  means  of  the  smallest  ship  of  war,  extend  the  same  protection  to  all 
"  the  commerce  of  the  enemy." 

Count  Bemstorff  endeavoured  to  invalidate  this  argument  by  alleging 
that  the  disgrace  which  any  state  would  bring  cm  itself  by  lending  its  flag 
to  such  a  fraud,  and  the  evils  which  would  ensue  from  it^  were  sufficient  to 
prevent  such  practice;  and  that  the  Danish  government  had  used  means  to 
prevent  it,  by  making  the  officers  who  commanded  convoys  responsible  that 
the  cargoes  of  the  ships  under  their  convoy  do  not  contain  articles  pro- 
hibited by  the  -laws  of  nations  or  by  the  treaties  subsisting  between 
Denmark  and  the  belligerent  powers.' 

The  ill-will  which  this  afl&ir  gave  rise  to  was  aggravated  by  anotho-  of  a 
^milar  nature,  which  took  place  during  the  negotiation.  |j  Captain  Crab, 
who  conimanded  the  freya  Danish  frigate,  having  merchant  ships  under  his 
convoy,  refusing  to  suffer  them  to  be  searched  when  called  on  by  the  com- 
mander of  a  small  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  the  English 
officer  gave  her  a  broad-side.  After  a  short  conflict,  the  freya  struck,  and 
was  brought  into  the  Downs.« 

This  event  could  not  but  inflame  the  Danes. — But  die  English  atnbassador 
being  attended  by  a  'squadron  of  nine  sail  of  the  line,  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, which  was  not  then  prepared  for  hostilities,  consented  to  a  conven'- 
tion,  f  by  which  it  was  agreed,  •'  that  the  question  with  regard  to  the  right 
**.  of  searching  neutral  E^ips  sailing  under  convoy  should  be  referred  to  a  fu- 
"  lure  discussion. — lliat  the  Danish  frigate  and  the  vesscte  under  her  convoy 
"  should  be  instantly  released,  and  the  frigate  should  And  in  the  ports  of 
"  his  Britannic  majesty  every  thing  necessary  for  her  repair. — And  that,  to 
"  prevent  similar  rencounters  from  occasioning  disputes  of  a  similar  nature, 
"  his  Danish  majesty  AoaH  suspend  his  convoys  till  Ae  ulterior  eicpla- 
"  nation  upon  this  point  should  give  rise  to  a  delmitive  treaty."^ 

The  purpose  of  this  transaction  was  defeated  1^  some  incidents  which 
ensued,  and  a  disposition  in  Ae  norAem  courts  very  unpropitioos  to  peace. 
■ — A  violation  of  the  supposed  righis  of  neutral  flags  having  been  com- 
mitted by  the  commander  of  a  small  English  squadron  near  Barcdona,^ 

"■  this 

H     July  Bj.  +     Auguil  ag.  J    In  September. 
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tUs  adson  drew  the   leseBtiacDt  af  the  coBits  or  Madrid  anil  Sto(±^alm 
DD  the  BiitiUi  goTcmmest.* 

Within  a  moath  after  this  tnoident,  xa  Bngliah  frigate  took  a  Prasian 
vessel  laden  with  saval  stores,  bamd  £ar  the  Texel,  and  carried  her  into 
Cuxhaven,  a  port  belonging  to  Hamburgh.  |j — On  an  explanation  of  the 
a£&ir  beMveen  the  Britl^  ambassador  at  Berlin  and  the  Prussian  minister, 
the  vessel  -was  restoeed.  But,  aotwithstanding  his  Prussian  majesty  made 
professions  of  amity  towards  Great  Britain,  he  discovered  a  suspicion  of 
intentions  in  that  power  inimical  to  his  interests  by  inusting  on  having  a 
body  of  troops  posted  at  the  port  of  Cuxhaven,  throu^  v^ch  the 
English   had  a  communication  with  the  north  of  Qermany.^ 

These  events  all  tended  to  the  same  point,  of  disposing  the  maritime 
powers  to  unite  in  opposing  a  state  whose  naval  greatness  they  envied,  and 
whose  exercise  of  this  asserted  right  they  deemed  prejudicial  to  their 
interests. 

But  it  was  the  emperor  Paul  who  was  the  most  active  and  most  powerful 
member  of  the  confederacy  which  was  about  to  be  formed  against  Great 
Britain. — He  was  disappointed  of  the  honour  with  which  be  hoped  to 
have  seen  the  Bussian  amis  crowned  by  the  repube  of  the  allied 
army  in  Holland  and  the  unsucc^sful  issue  of  the  canpaign  of  1799 
in  Switaerl&nd.  And  when  Malta  was  reduced  by  the  British  forces  in 
the  late  autumn,  he  was  incensed  at  not  being  gratified  with  the  sur- 
render of  that  island  to  him,  as  grand  master  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John,  the  fomvjtowncts  of  it. 

When  this  eveat  tras  ftMinally  notified  to  him,  the  violence  of  his  tempa: 
would  no  longer  sutfer  him  to  repress  fait  resentment;  and  he  instantly 
expressed  it  In  the  following  order  of  state,  f  "  His  majesty  the  emperor 
"  of  all  the  Russias  having  received  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  sur- 
"  render  of  Malta,  by  which  it  is  fully  confinned  that  the  English  generals, 
"  ootwithstanding  the  repeated  representations  of  his  imperial  majesty's 
"  ffliaister,  and  the  rainisCer  of  the  kiog  of  the  two  Sicilies,  have  taken 
'<  poaseEBion  of  la  Valetta  tlnd  the  island  of  Malta,  in  the  nape  of  the 

■"  king 

(    In  October.  t     Norenbec  iS. 
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"  king  of  Great  foitain,  and  hoisted  the  English  flag  alone, '  his  majesty 
"  sees  .with  just  displeasure  such  a  breach  of  good  faith,  and  has  resolved 
"  that  the  embai^o  laid  on  all  the  English  vessels  in  the  Russian  harbours 
"  shall  not  be  taken  off,  till  the  conditions  of  the  convention  concluded  in 
"  It98  shall  be  punctually  fulfilled." 

This  was  followed  by  a  transaction  far  more  interesting  and  more  formi- 
dable to  the  English  government  than  the  ebullitions  of  this  frantic 
monarch's  anger,  or  his  violent  acts  of  state. — Plausible  pretexts  being 
afforded  to  the  parties  which  had  meditated  the  revival  of  the  armed  neu- 
trality, a  confederacy  of  that  denomination,  but  really  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  was  concluded,  by  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
before  the  close  of  this  year,^  and  was  afterwards  acceded  to  by  his 
Prussian  majesty,  under  the  specious  declaration  that  the  sole  object  of  it 
was  the  security  of  the  trade  of  their  subjects. ' 

The  enemies-and  the  rivals  of  Great  Britain  entertained  sanguine  hopes 
of  seeing  her  humbled,  when  they  saw  her  engaged  alone  in  war  with  a 
power  which  had  made  all  Europe  tremble  by  the  progress  of  its  arms,, 
and  menaced  at  the  same  time  by  this  powerful  confederacy.  But  the 
event,  far  from  gratifying  their  wishes,  served  only  to  give  a  further  display 
of  her  naval  strength,  and  the  genius  of  the  British  nations  for  naval  war. 
—On  intelligence  of  the  embargo  laid  on  English  vessels  in  the  northern 
ports,  an  order  of  counlcil  was  immediately  issued,  laying  an  embargo  on 
all  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  vessels  in  the  harbours  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  y  *  And,  whilst  Ufar  was  carried  on 
with  energy  and  success  in  Egypt,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  history  of  France, 
vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
English  flag  against  the  expected  efforts  of  the  armed  neutrality  to  deprive 
it  of  them. 

Such  vfas  the  state  of  public  aflairs  when  his  majesty  first  addressed  the 
parliament  of  his  united  kingdom.f  Ai^er  acquainting  the  two  houses  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  northern  courts,  and  the  measures  which  he  had 
adopted  in  consequence  of  them,  he  concluded  by  saying,  "  that  he  was 

"  persuaded 
X    December  iS.  g    January  14.  t    Juuiry  ss, 
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<'  perauaded  that  they  would  omit  nothing  on  their  parts  that  could  afford 
"  him  the  moat  effectual  support  in  his  firm  determination  to  maintain,  ^ 
"  against  every  attack,  the  naval  rights  and  the  interests  of  his  empire."  ■ 

The  addi-ess  on  his  ms^esty's  speech  gave  occasion  to  animated  debates 
on  the  merits  of  the  measures  which  were  the  principal  subject  of  it. — The 
duke  of  Montrose,  who  proposed  it  in  the  house  of  peen,  after  felicitating 
the  nation  on  the  union,  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  northern  confederacy. 
"  There  is  no  cause,"  said  he,  "  for  the  gloom  and  despondency  with 
"  which  many  worthy  individuals  are  now  afflicted.  Our  courage  and 
"  abilities  are  universally  acknowledged.  Activity  and  peiseverance  will 
*'  crown  our  laudable  eflbrts  with  the  desired  success.  We  are  strong  in 
"  energies,  and  strong  in  the  justice  of  our  cause." — This  animated 
harangue  was  followed  by  a  speech  from  earl'  FitzwilUam,  in  which 
he  descanted  on  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  kingdom,  and  proposed 
an  amendment  importing  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  state  of 
Che  nation  and  the  conduct  of  administration,  which  was  rejected  by  a 
pMJority  of  7$  to  17." 

The  debates  on  this  subject  had,  in  the  mean-time,  been  conducted  with 
modi  warmth  and  eloquence  in  the  lower  house. — ^Tbe  address  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Grey  and  Dr.  Lawrence,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  impolicy  and 
rashness  of  involving  ourselves  in  hostilities  with  such  a  confederacy,  at 
such-  a  crisis  as  the  present,  upon  disputable  points:  and  the  latter  called 
on  the  ministry  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  danger  which  threatened  us, 
should  these  confed^j^tes  be  driven  to  unite  with  the  military  despot  who 
now  wielded  the  power  of  France. — ^To  whom  Mr.  Pitt  argumentatively 
replied,  by  first  displaying  the  vast  importance  of  our  claim  of  searching 
neutral  vessels,  and  then  proving  our  ri^t  to  it.  "  There  were  two  ways," 
he  said,  "  in  which  the  present  subject  was  to  be  conndered..  The  first 
"  was,  what  had  been  the  general  law  of  nations  thereon,  independent  of 
"  any  particular  treaties:  the  second,  how  far  it  was  aflTected  by  any  pre- 
"  cise  treaties  with  the  particular  powers  who  were  the  objects  of  the 
"  preient  dispute.  With  respect  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  principle  on 
"  which  we  were  now  acting  had  been  universally  admitted  and  acted  upon, 
"  except  in  cases  where  it  had  been  restrained  and  modified  by  particular 

"  treaties 
■     Slate  Papeti.  208.  ■■     Anouil  Register.  43, 
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"  treaties  between  difTerent  states.  And  here/' Jie  observed,  "thehanour- 
"  able  gentleman  ( Mr.  Grey )  had  fallen  into  the  same  enw  which  consti  • 
"  tuled  the  great  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  of  the  advocates  for  the  northern 
"  powers,  namely,  that  every  exception  from  the  general  law  by  a  parti- 
"  cular  treaty  proves  the  law  to  be  as  it  is  stated  in  that  particular  treaty; 
"  whereas  the  very  circumstance  of  making  an  exception  by  treaty  proves 
"  what  the  general  law  of  nations  would  be,  if  no  particular  treaty  were 
"  made  to  modify  or  alter  it. — ^With  regatxt  to  particalar  treaties  with 
"  particular  powers,  he  shewed  that,  with  every  one  of  the  three  northern 
"  powers  with  whom  we  were  at  present  disputing,  indqtendently  of  the 
"  law  pf 'nations,  of  our  uniform  practice,  and  of  the  opinions  of  our 
"  courts,  we  had  the  strict  letter  of  engagements  whereby  tht^  were 
"  bound  to  us;  and  that  their  present  conduct  to  us  was  as  much  a  vio* 
"  lation  of  positive  treaties  with  us,  as  it  was  of  the  bw  of  Batiotu."-rt*' 
Having  said  thus  much  on  the  question  of  right,  he  then  pmceedcd  to  the 
question  of  expediency.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  was,  whether  we  «rere  to 
"  permit  the  navy  of  our  enemy  to  be  supplied  and  recruited  f  (diethcr  wb 
"  were  to  suffer  blockaded  forts  to  be  furnished  with  stores  and  proviuoDs? 
"  whether  we  were  to  sutler  neutral  nations,  by  hoisting  a  flag  on  a  d«op 
"  or  a  fishing  boat,  to  convey  the  treasures  of  South  America  to  Spain,  oc 
"  the  naval  stores  of  the  Baltic  to  Brest  or  Toulon  ? — Were  thesCi"  cooti- 
nued  he,  "the  propositions  that  the  gentlemen  were  contending  for?  They 
"  talked  of  the  destruction  of  the  naval  power  of  France:  but  could  it 
«  really  be  believed  that  her  marine  would  have  been  decreased  to  the 
"  degree  that  it  now  was  reduced,  if,  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  the 
"  principle  now  contended  for  had  not  been  acted  on  ?  If  her  comflaevce 
"  had  not  been  destroyed,  if  the  ^udulent  system  of  neutrals  had  not 
"  been  prevented,  would  not  her  navy  have  been  in  a  very  diffrren* 
"  situation  from  that  in  which  it  now  was?" 

These  reasonings  and  the  learned  disquisition  of  the  disputed  poiate  by 
the  solicitor  general  concurring  with  the  general  sentiments  oi  the  hoiwe, 
a  majority  of  245  to  63  appeared  for  the  address.' 

The  present  was  one  of  those  perilous  moments  which  have  at  diflctent 
periods  displayed  the  stability  of  the  English  constitution,  the  stKDgtb.wd 

resources 
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fcsonrces  of  the  gorernmentj  the  energy,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  of  the 
nation:  for  the  evib  and  einbarnissments  of  the  most  expensive  war  that 
ever  was  -  maintained  by  any  state  were  aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  an 
extreme  dearttt,  an  evil  of  the  ntost  afflicting  and  irritating  nature  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people;  and  the  feelings  of  ihe  well-affected  were 
embittered  by  a  severe  illness  with  which  the  king  was  at  this  time  seized.^  - 
— Happily,  however,  his  majesty's  health  was  soon  restored.^ 

This  was  followed  by  an  event  which  had  a  very  material  influence  on  his 
majesty's  councils;  that  was  the  resignation  of  several  of  the  chief  cabinet 
ministers.  11  Mr.  Pitt  was  succeeded,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
premier,  by  Mr.  Addington,  who  had  recommended  himself  to  the  public 
coi^dence  and  his  sovereign's  personal  esteem  t^  his  conduct  in  the  station 
of  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  which  he  had  been  re-elected  by 
the  imperial  parliament. — Earl  Spencer  was  succeeded  by  earl  St.  Vincent 
as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Dundas,  as  secreta- 
ries,' by  lord  Hawkesbury  and  lord  Hobart.  And  Mr.  Wyndham  by  the  hon. 
Charles  Yorke  as  secretary  at  war. — Lord  Eldon  was  at  the  same  time 
appmnted  high  chancellor,  and  the  earf  of  Hardwicke  lord  lieutenant-  of 
Ireland: 
-  Various  conjectures  were  formed  respecting  these  resignations.  The 
difficuNy  of  accomplishing  the  much-desired  ol^ect  of  peace  by  a  ministry 
so  offensive  to  the  French  government,  and  who  were  supposed  to  be 
averse  to  peace,  except  upon  such  terms  as  that  state  would  not  accede  to, 
it  was  fhonght,  had  some  Influence  in  producing  it.  But  the  ostensible 
cause  was  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  emancipation  of  the  Irish 
catholics;  which  these  had  been  given  to  understand,  during  the  transac- 
(rons  relating  to  the  union,  would  be  granted  them  in  consequence  of  that 
event.  This  was  indirectly  notifled  by  the  late  premier's  declaration  in 
parliament.  "  I  and  some  of  my  colleagues,"  said  he,  "  did  feel  h  an 
"incumbent  duty  on  us  to  propose  a  measure,  on  the  part  of  government, 
"  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  union  so  happily  eflTected  between 
■"  the  two  countries,  we  thought  of  great  public  importance,  and  necessary 
"  to  complete  the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  that  measure.    We  felt 

"  this 
]     In  February.  ||     March  17, 
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"  this  opinion  so  strongly,  that,  when  we  met  with  circunuiances  whicb 
"  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  propose  it  as  a  measure  of  govemmentj 
"  we  felt  it  equally  inconsistent  with  our  duty  and  honour  any  longer  to 
"  remain  a  part  of  that  government.  I  beg  to  have  it  understood  to  be  a 
"  measure  which,  had  I  remained  in  administration,  I  must  have  proposed. 
"  What  my  conduct  will  be  in  a  different  situation  must  be  regulated  by  3^ 
"  mature  and  impartial  review  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case."' 

The  opponents  of  the  catholic  emancipation  appear  to  have  consi-  ' 
dered  it  chiedy  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  to  have  regarded  only  the  danger 
of  admitting  the  catholics  to  offices  of  trust  and  stations  which  would  give 
them  weight  in  the  legislature,  who,  although  they  had  not  a  tenth  part  of 
the  property  of  Ireland,  were  as  six  to  one  to  the  protestants  in  number/ 
— But  lus  majesty  was  influenced  by  considerations  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  and  such  as  evinced  his  integrity  and  his  attachment  to  the  consti- 
tution. Reflecting  on  bis  coronation  oath,  that  he  would  maintain  the 
protestant  religion  as  established  by  law,  he  firmly  refused  his  consent  to  a 
measure  which  he  deemed  inconsistent  with  it.' 

Happily  for  the  kingdom,  the  burthen  of  state  was  alleviated  during  the 
remaining  period  of  hostilities  by  the  concurrence  of  the  retiring  ministers 
in  support  of  the  present  measures  of  government. — Lord  Grenville,  after 
malting  a  declaration  correspondent  to  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  respecting  the 
cause  of  their  resignation,  proceeded  to  say,  "  4hat  it  was  a  consolation  to 
"  him  to  know  that  the  same  vigorous  line  of  conduct  would  still  be 
"  pursued.  Though  they  had  retired  from  office,"  said  he,  "  no  change  of 
"  measures  would  take  place:  but  the  system  which  had  been  already  so 
"  salutary  would  still  be  acted  upon  by  their  successors;  to  whom,  while 
"  they  continued  to  act  in  a  firm,  resolute,  and  manly  manner,  they  were 
"  determined  to  give  their  steady  support."  ^— In  this  declanttioq  he  was 
followed  by  lord  Spencer. 

Whatever  were  the  sentiments  of  these  powerful  minist^s  respecting  the 
terms  of  peace,  they  were  engaged  to  support  the  present  minister  with 
all  their  weight  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.'  And  their  conduct 
was  agreeable  to  their  professions,  as  was  particularly  seen  in  the  grand 
business  of  finance;  in  the  unanimity  with  which  the  votes  were  passed 

for 
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forraiaag  supplies  for  the  payment  df  1S£,000  seameD,  19S,187  regular 
forces,  76,046  militia,  at,4i5  fencibles;  the  expence  of  which  amounted "^ 
to  the  sum  of  ^.i  s,s40,889.' — This,  wi^  the  interest  of  the  oatronal  debt 
and  the  other  diabuisements  of  govemmeot,  amounted  to   tlie  sum  of 

jf.46,886,50S. 

Whilst  the  minister  was  preinring  for  forngo  war,  he  was  imder  the 
painful  necesNty  of  providing  against  internal  tumults,  on  account  of  the. 
unquiet  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  meetings  which  were  still  held  by  disaf-. 
fected  people  in  England. — Bills  were  brought  forward  and  passed  for  the 
continuance  of  martial  law  in  Ireland;  and  also  for  the  revival  of  the  acts 
for  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  and  the  prevention  of  seditious 
meetings  in  England. f — ^Whilst,  every  friend  to  the  established  government 
will  lament  the  necessity  of  such  measures,  they  will  receive  some  conso- 
lation in  observing  the  caution  with  which  they  were  adopted. — Neither  of 
these  bills  were  passed  till  the  occasion  of  them  had  been  fully  discussed, 
and  a  select  committee  of  each  house  had  been  appointed  to  investigate 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  were  proposed.  And  even  when  it  was 
proved  by  the  reports  of  these  committees  that  adequate  occasions  existed, 
the  acts  were  pused  only  for  a  limited  time;  the  former  for  three  months, 
and  the  latter  daring  the  war  and  one  month  after  the  signing  of  a  treaty 
of  peace.* 

The  most  vigorous  efiorts  were,  in  the  mean-time,  made  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  honourable  conclusion  by  the  success  of  our  arms. — During  the 
splendid  achievements  of  the  British  arms  iiv  Egypt,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  the  French  history,  the  Baltic  was  become  an  interesting  scene  of 
action.  In  pursuance  of  the  objects  of  the  armed  peu'trality,  the  Russian  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  Sweden  had  been  active  in  preparing  for  war.  Prince 
Charles  of  Hease  had'  taken  the  field  with  1 3,000  Danes,  and  had  possessed 
himself  of  Hamburgh,  without  the  consent  of  the  senate  of  that  free 
city.  And  the  Prussian  monarch,  regardless  of  the  friendship  which  his 
ancestcHS  had  experienced  firom  the  crown  of  England,  had  sent  a  body  of 
troops  to  the  Hanoveiian  frontier,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Dapes  in 

embarraBsing 

t     In  March. 
■    Awual  Regiuer,  14a.  t    Uem.  154.  75. 
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embarrassing  the  English  trade,  and  iotnnidattng  hii  Britaanic  raa^ty  tnCo 
**  an  acquiescence  wkh  the  views  of  du  conlederales. ' 

The  court  c^  Ixmdon  vrell  knew  that,  should  an  ambassador  be  sent 
unattended  \>y  an  armed  force,  the  conSederate  powers  must  eventually  be ' 
gratified.  Therefore,  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Vansittart  was  dispatched, 
with  a  flag  of  tmce,  to  join  Mr.  DrumraDnd,  the  Briti^  minster  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  negotiations  with  the  Danish  court  and  its  allies,  admiral  Hyde 
Parker,  with  vicc^dmiral  Nelson  and  rear-admiral  Graves,  wcie  smt  with  a 
Aeet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates  and  thirty  gun-bo^,  to 
enforce  them. 

The  Danish-  nary,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  twenty-three  ^ips  of  the 
Mne,  the  Swedish  of  eighteen,  and  the  Ruswan  of  forty-seyen;  and  the  forts 
of  Helsingburg  and  Cronenburg,  which  guard  the  SfHuid,  were  well  garr 
vnoned,  and  bafterics  had  been  erected  on  every  point  where  the  guns 
could  reach  the  Engli«di  ships. — Such  was  the  naval  force  with  which 
Great  Britam-  had  to  contend-  in  the  Baltic,  when  Mr.  Vansittart,  oa  the 
twentieth  of  iwarch,  arrived  at  ^«neur,  and  presented  the  uUim^um  of 
Ihs  court  1«  (he  Danish  governnent,  requiring^  "  that  DeBmark  should 
"secede  &-oin<  the  northern  alliance;  that  a  free  pisaage  should  bo 
"  granted  to  the  English  fleet  through  the:  Sound;  and  that  the  Danish 
"  ships  should  no  longer  sail  with  convoy."' — These  requisitions  not 
being  complied  with,  the  British  ministers  took  their  departure  from 
Copenhagen.' 

The  English-  admiral  arriving  in  the  Scnnd  seven  days  after  the  pleni- 
potentiary, demanded  of  the  governor  of  Cronenburg  tlie  detenaination.of 
the  Danish  court  respecting  tha  taatto-  in  dispute,  and  whether  he  had 
ovders.  to  iire  on  the  English  fleet.— The  governor's  wswer  implied,  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  political  transactions;  but  that  he  was  not 
at  liberty  to  suffer  a  fleel  whose  destinatioa  was  not  known  to  approach 
the  fort  which  he  commanded. — After  dispatchtag  a  second  letter,  import- 
ing that  he  considered  the  governor's  answer  as  »  declaration  of  war, 
'  the  English  admtrat  catered  the  Sound;  and  being  flred  on  by  the 
governor,  be  returned  his  salute  by  a  slight  bombardment.    Then,  passing 

on, 

'    Ann.  ftegist.  107.  8.  *    Idem.  108. 
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on,  lie    came    to     ani^ior    <near  Hwen   fsland,   betwecH   the   Sovad   and      l«<ll 
■Copenhagen. J  '      v    ■ 

On  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  force,  it  was  seen  thai  neailj  fbe  whole 
of  the  Danish  navy  was  assemWed  at  Copenhagen:  tfiat  the  men  of  war 
lying  in  the  harbour  and  road  were  flanked  by  the  batteries  oo  the  two 
crown  islands  at  its  entrance,  tfie  largest  of  which  mounted  above  fidty 
pieces  of  artillery;  by  the  artillery  of  the  fortress  of  Frederiestadt,  which, 
with  the  guns  of  four  men  of  war  mooted  at  the  harbour's  mouth, 
guarded  the  entrance  of  it;  together  with  eleven  floating  batteries,  carrying 
heavy  artitlery.  Moreover,  the  city  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
iO,ooo  men. 

To  attack  a  fortress  thus  prepared  f<M'  deleDoe  was  an  act  of  the  most 
daring  boldness:  the  influence  vihach  success  woald  have  on  the  issue  of 
the  enterprise  alone  coald  justify  it.  But  it  was  such  in  which  Nelson 
loved  to  display  his  valour,  when  his  country's  service  deinanded  it. — Being 
gratified  with  the  honour  of  conducling  the  attack,  he  advanced,  with 
twelve  sail  of  the  Kne  and  a  number  of  small  vessels,  to  Draco  Point,  whwe 
he  was  to  make  his  final  dtspositton ;  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  fleet 
were  to  co-operate  by*  bombarding  the  batteries  at  the  entrance  of  (he 
harbour. 

The  awful  moment  of  preparation  being  passed,  Ndson  came  to  the 
attack,  U  captain  Murray,  in  the  edgar,  leading  the  van.  A  furious  battle 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  English  admiral  and  his  brave  crews 
exhibited  prodigie^.of  valour.  The  Danes,  on  the  other  hand,  shewed 
themselves  worthy  rivals,  as  well  as  antagonists,  of  the  British  seamen;  and' 
the  prince  of  Denmark  animated  his  forces  to  exertion  by  the  composure 
and  spirit  which  he  displayed  in  this  hour  of  danger. — When  the  battle  had 
raged  with  prodigious  slaughter  above  four  hours,  and  seventeen  Danish 
ships  of  the  line  were  taken,  «unk,  or  burned,  their  batteries  were  utmost 
silenced,  and  the  city  was  apparently  in  the  hands  of  the  British  admiral.^ — 
This  was  one  of  the  favourable  moments  which  displayed  the  character  of 
Nelson  in  the  most  advantageous  light:  it  evinced  that,  with  the  most 
undaunted  courage,  he  possessed  that  discretion  and  presence  of  mind  which 

distinguish 
{     March  30.  *      n     April  s. 
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distiagtttsh  the  accomplished  commander  from  the  knight  errant.  Here- 
"*  fleeted  that  three  of  his  ships,  the  bellona,  the  russel,  and  the  agamemnoo, 
were  aground :  that  his  other  ships  were  in  a  very  shattered  condition,  and 
that  the  city  was  defended  by  a  strong  garrison.  He,  therefore,  availed 
himself  of  the  dismay  impressed  on  his  enemy  by  the  havock  made  among 
them,  instantly  to  address  a  letter  to  the  prince  royal,  before  he  -should  be 
apprized  of  the  state  of  the  British  ships,  "  representing  the  expediency 
"  of  his  alloVfing  a  flag  of  truce  to  pass,  and  that,  if  this  were  refused,  he 
"  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  floating  batteries,  which 
"  were  now  in  his  power,  with  the  brave  men  who  defended  them." 

This  letter,  addressed  "  To  the  brothers  of  Engltshmoi,  the  Danes," 
had  the  de^red  effect. — Nelson  going  x>n  shore  in  consequence  of  the 
honour  shewn  it,  was  greeted  with  hearty  acclamations  by  the  people, 
^d  was  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  respect  by  the  prince. 

An  armistice  was  then  agreed  to,  that  the  prince  and  admiral  might 
settle  the  terms  of  peace. — Some  difficulties  obstructed  the  adjustment, 
originating,  it  was  supposed,  in  the  demand  that  Denmark  should  abandon 
the  alliance  of  RusMa. — The  negotiation  vras  still  on  foot,  when  intelligence 
arrived  of  an  event  which  made  a  sudden  and  total  change  in  the  state  of 
things  in  the  north,  and  had  a  material  influence  on  the  councils  of  all  the 
pow;er8  of  Europe — that  was  the  death  of  the  emperor  Paul;  who  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  twenty-second  of  march." 

His  son  and  successor,  the  emperor  Alexander,  who  was  free  from  the 
passions  which  had  actuated  his  father,  perceived  the  folly  of  that  s^tem  qf 
policy  into  which  he  had  been  hurried,  when  he  had  blindly  suffered  himself 
to  become  the  dupe  of  France.  Immediately  declaring  for  that  system  of 
foreign  policy  which  the  empress  Catharine  had  adopted  in  her  latter 
years,  he  cancelled  all  his'  father's  hostile  acts  towards  Great  Britain,  and 
dispatched  a  minister  to  the  court  of  London,  to  testify  his  friend^ip  for 
his  Britannic  majesty.-— Both  parties  being  disposed  to  amity,  a  convention 
was  soon  concluded^f  by  which,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes  in  future,  the 
right  of  search  of  mercbapt  ships  going  under  convoy  was  limited  to  the 
sole  causes  in  which  the  belligerent  power  may  experience  a  real  prejudice 

i>y 

t    June  17. 
■    Annual  Re£Uter.  114. 
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b;  the  abuse  of  the  neutral  flag. — It  was  also  agreed,  that  the  treaty  of 
commerce,  as  settled  in  1797,  should  be  renewed;  and  that  such  arrange- 
ments should  be  made,  lespecttng  various  matters  between  the  two 
countries,-  as  may  ensure  their  good  understanding.* 

Agreeably  with  an  article  in  this  convention,  the  kings  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark  were  invited  to  become  parties  in  it.* — The  ex|>loit  of  the  British 
arms  iu  the  Baltic  being  rendered  more  effectual  bj  the  reduction  of  the 
Dani^  and  Swedish  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  these  powers  could  have- 
little  inclination  to  continue  a  war  which  had  commenced  so  inauspiciously; 
and  especially  as  the  negotiations  with  them  were  forwarded  by  the  presence 
of  an  English  fleet  of  twenty-live  sail  of  the  line  in  the  Baltic. — ^The 
Danish  government  acceded  to  the  convention  in  the  month  of  October: 
and,  in  return  for  the  prince  of  Denmaric's  liberal  behaviour  on  this 
occasion,   all   expences  attending  the  embargo   laid   on  the  Danish  ships 

were 

*  The  most  intereiting  article)  of  thii  treaty  were  the  following.  **  Hii  imperial  miJMtjr  of 
*'  all  the  Riuriai  and  hi*  Britannic  majoiy  having  reMlved  to  place  under  a  sufficient  Hfeguard 
**  the  freedooi  of  coanierce  and  navigation  oi  tbeir  tubject*,  in  caw  one  of  tbem  (hall  be  at  war^ 
"  whilst  the  other  shall  be  neuter,  have  agreed: 

"  That  the  ihipt  of  the  neutral  power  ihall  navigate  freely  to  ihe  porta  and  upon  the  coasts  of 
"  (he  nations  at  war. 

*'  That  Ibe  effect*  embariied  on  board  neutral  ships  shall  be  free,  with  the  eKcepUon  of  con. 
"  Irahand  of  war,  and  et  enemy's  propertyj  and  it  ii  afreed,  not  to  comprise  in  the  number  of  ibe 
"  latter,  the  merchandise  of  the  produce,  growth,  or  nunufaclure,  of  the  countries  at  war,  which 
"  should  have  been  acquired  hy  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  power,  and  should  be  transported  for 
'*  their  account,  which  merchandise  cannot  be  expected  in  aof  case  froa  the  freedom  (ranted  to 
<■  (he  flag  of  the  said  power. 

■*  That  in  order  to  determine  what  characterizes  a  blockaded  port,  that  denomination  is  given 
"  only  to  that  where  there  is,  by  the  disposition  of  the  power  which  attacks  it  with  ships  sia- 
"  (ionary,  or  sufilcienily  near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering. 

'*  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  power  shall  not  be  stopped  bnt  upon  just  causes  and  evident 
"  facts:  that  they  be  tried  without  delay,  and  tbai  tht  proceeding  be  alwap  unifwm,  prompt, 
"  and  legal. 

*'  In  order  the  better  to  eiuurc  the  respect  due  to  these  stipulations,  dictated  by  the  sincere 
*<  desire  of  conciliaiing  all  interesu,  and  to  give  a  new  proof  of  their  loyalty  and  love  of  justice, 
*'  the  high  contracting  parties  enter  here  into  the  moat  fbnnal  engagement,  to  renew  ibe  tevercat 
"  prohibition*  to  their  captains,  whether  of  ships  of  war  or  merchantmen,  to  take,  keep,  or  con- 
"  ceal,  on  board  their  ships,  any  of  the  ohjecti  which,  in  the  tcnna  of  the  jMeacvi  convetstion, 
"  may  be  reputed  contraband,  and  respectively  to  lake  care  of  iIk  execution  of  the  orders  whick 
<<  th^  shall  have  published  in  their  adminlties,  and  wbdtver  it  tbaU  be  necessary." — Slate 
Papers,  sia. 

'    Slue  Fapen.  tis.  15.  tS. 
VOL.  IV.  C  I 
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were  voluntaiily  borne  by  like  English  government.-— The  Oannh  troops 
at  the  fiame  time,  evacuating  Hamburgh,  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  ivasr 
restored:  moreover,  his  Prussian  majesty  gave  assurancca,  that,  after  certatn 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  quiet  of  Germany,  his  troops  should 
be  withdravm  from  Bremen,  and  Hanover.* 

The  king  of  Sweden  acted  vritfa  lees  spirit  and  ingenuousneis  on  this 
occasion  than  the  DaniEh  prince. — Contrary  vrinds  were  pleatied  as  the 
reason  why  his  fleet,  then  at  Carlscroon,  did  not  «ipport  his  aUy  in  the  laU 
engagement. — The  fact,  however,  was,  that  they  did  not  join  the  Danes; 
and  that  these  bore  the  brunt  of  a  battle  in  which  almost  their  wkcde  navy 
wa&  sacrificed.  And  the  Swedish  monarch,  although  he  had.  ftctcd  Aut 
coldly  in  the  war,  discovered  a  disinclination  to  amity  with  Great  Britain  by- 
deferring  his  accession  to  the  convention  of  PeterBbiu^  tiU  the  thirtieth  of 
march  in  the  cosuiDg  year,'  after  the  treaty  was.  coochidcd  between  bis 
Britannic  majesty  and  the  French  government. 

The  happy  termination  of  this  war,  which  had  threatened  extreme  embar 
rassment  to  the  British  crown,  and  the  successful  issue  of  the  camf^gn  in. 
Egypt,  wluch  deprived  our  enemy  of  his  footing  in  that  cout»try,  greatly 
forwarded  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace. — ^For  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  this  event,  as  well  as  the  occurrences  of  the  campaign  betweeo- 
France  and  the  powers  allied  against  her,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
French  history,  where  the  whole  are  brought  together,  in  order  to  give 
him  a  clearer  idea,  of  then. 


HOLLAND. 

A  NEW  constitution  for  the  Batavian  people  was  at  this  time  puijilKbed^ 
''formed  upon  free  principles,  and  calculated  to  afford  them  domestic  com- 
fort and  prosperity." — Whether  the  circumstanjxs  of  the  nation  with  respect: 
to  foreign  relations  is  compatible  with  that  liberty  which  it  profiBsscs  to- 
give  them,  or  not,  the  event  "will  prove. — ^At  present,  the  state  is  so  en.tirely 
dependent  on  France,  that  its  history  is  little  deserving  of  notice. 

FRANC© 
<    Annua)  Rcgiiter*  114.  i6.  <    Siaie  Paper*.  B18.  so.  '     Idem.  320. 
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FRAfteti  AND  <IREAT  BRITAIN. 

Tis  fchutge  of  cmiiMtls-vHikii-lqiclflikai  place  at  tfab  cautt  of  Pefi^rsbiirg  - 
threatened,  at  this  trisisy  to  twcaliimi  a  total  diange  fn  die  stiktb  of  things  *— 
in  figj'pc;  and,  indeed,  it  nrnst  have  .had.  fliat  e0«ct  bad  it  not  bten  pre- 
vsnled  by  uh  entelprise  stu±cs^tdH;f  etecated  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain; 
— 'Uteeowfiror  Paul  had  withdraTvii  from  die  coofM^racy^  itiuch  discern- * 
i^erted  with  the  behaviour  of  his  allies,  especially  the  cmn-t  of  Lendon.-^''- 
It  had  ev^  hbcm  a  ^rand  oi>jed  of  the  Htisahtta  mbnarclMy  from  the  time 
th>t  RiMia  tiEKl  becomd  a  nlaritiftie  power,  tb  g»n  a  port  tn.the  Mediter-  ' 
ranann:  and  Pail,  whom  we  l^e  seen  hojKmreil  witb  the  appointinent  i 
of  giBad  master  of  the  Itnighls  Of  Mialta,  flattef^  bimsdlf  wiUi  the  ideaioTt 
m^li^  the  poastesion  of  this  island  die  price  of  1^  serrioes  in  the  present^ 
war.    PrDpoitional  to  his  sanguine  hopes  of  obtiining  this  ntich-desired'^ 
object  Was  has  chi^n  and:  resentiMnt  on  finding  ofastruotions  in  thb  way  to 
his  aitaiaittsnt  of  k.-^^Of  tins  Buonaparte,  snppdsing  that  aneafc,  unprin- 
cijfAed  moaarofa. would-be  ttwrc  ihSueneed  by  his  personal  feelings  thah  by 
a  oonsideratian  of  the  tnte  intereits  of  bis  empire  or  the  general  welfare 
of.  Europe,  which  his  mind  was  too  contracted  to  comprehend,  made  every 
pcMsible.  advantage;  and,  by  addressing  himself  ^fully  to  his  foibles,  he 
had  prepared  to  make  htm  his  partisan  and  the  dupe  of  hii  policy,  when 
his  death  occasioned  a  further  change  in  the  councils  of  his  court,  f' 

In  the  meau'-time,  it  was  evident  that  the  first  consul's  intrigues  at  Peters-  • 
burg,  land  .has ;  assurances-  that  Malta  shoald  be  the  emperor's  whenever  ft 
could  be  recovered  from  the  English,  bad  an  iofla^nce  on  his  enraged,  ■ 
distracted  nlind,  which  threatened  to  be  very  detrimental  to  the  allied 
cause.''  The  court  of  Constantinople,  apprized  of  these  intrigues  and' 
dreading  an  attack  from  Rossia,  should  it  perwst  any  longer  tn  hostilities, 
with  France,  began  to  waver  in  its  councils;  the  grand  vizier  himself.  - 
the  warm  friend  of  Great  Britain,  began  to  be  doubtful  of  the  expediency 

of 
.  +    K*ch  as. 

'     Annual  Regiiier.  i9oi.  77.  ^     Idem.  Sd- 
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1801  of  adhering  to  ber  interests,  and  the  capfain  pacha  was  known  to  be  advene 
■»■  to  them. — ^If  we  nuy  judge  froiB  the  .present  critical  state  of  the-  Turkish 
courtj  and  the  general  aspect  of  afftirs  in  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  year,  nothing  could  have  prerented  the  accomplishment  of 
Buonaparte's  scheme  of  forming  a  settlement  in  Egypt,  which  must  have 
erentuaHy  tended  to  the'  annoyance  and  probably  the  nrin  of  the  Brittsh 
East  India  settlements,  but  the  events  whtdk  were  about  to  take  place. 

After  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  tbe  expedition  against  the  Spanish  coasts 
in  the  late  year,  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful  what  would  be  the  destina- 
tion of  the  fleet  and  land  forces  employed  on  it. — On  the  twenty-fiflh 
day  of  October  the  troops  were,  however,  relieved  from  their  painfiil 
swpense  by  tbe  anival  of  orders  to  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and  lord  Ketdi, 
to  proceed  on  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Egypt.'— Conformably  with 
their  instructions,  having  rendezvoused  at  Malta,  they  sailed  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  qiacioHS  bay  of  Marmorice,;^  between  Ithodes  and  the  coast  of 
A^;  where  they  prepared  for  the  further  prosecution  of  their  enterprise. 
From  that  place  general  Moore  was  sent  to  inform  himself  of  tbe  state  oT 
the  grand  vmer^s  amy  at  Jaffii,  and  returned  with  tbe  melancholy  and 
inauspknoua  intell^ence,  "  that  it  was  weak  as  to  numbers,  without  dis> 
"  cipline,  and  infected  with  the  plague."' — Such  alEes  promised  Uttle 
advantage  fram  their  co-operation..*— •Moieover,  from  the  vague  accounts 
which  they  received  respecting  tbe  enemy's  force,  they  had  reason  to  think 
that  it  was  greatly  superior  to  their  own^  wUcb  amountett  at  this,  time  to 
15,050  men,  of  wham  V9»  were  invalids. 

These,  aMiongh  matters  of  serious  contemplation,  did  not  prevent,  they 
did  not  evea  delay  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise. — 'When  it  was  seen 
that  the  captain  pachai  who  was  to  have  supported  them  in  it,  did  not 
arrive  at  the  appointed  time,  orders  were  given  for  re-embarkaHoo.  These 
being  instantly  obeyed,  an  hundred  and  seventy-five  sail  of  all!  descriptions 
were  tieen  under  way  for  the  Egyptian  coast;  a  sight  striking  in  itself  and 
most  interesting  to  those  who  reflected  that  the  success  of  the  troops  on 
board  waa  to  decide  a  contest  which  would  have  the  most  important 
influence  o»  Uie  welHue  of  their  own  country  and  of  aH  Europe. 

They 
t    Jimmy  \. 

*     Kr  &ab«[t  Wikoa'i  Hitiory  of  the  SspeditJOB.  f.  6m 
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They  came  to  anchor  near  the  western  point  of  Aboaktr  bay;  and,  leoi 
having  obtained  all  poanble  information  re^iectiag^  the  situation  of  the  ' 
French  forces  and  the  nature  of  the  coast,  tbey  prepared  for  their  descent. 
— ^These  are  scenes  which  those  only  tan  describe  who  have  been  preseot 
ft  them,  and  felt  the  impreasioDB  made  by  them.  "  Here,"  aars  the  histo- 
rian of  the  expedition,  "  let  the  reader  pause  for  a  moment,  to  dwell  on 
"  this  solemn  scene,  and  imagine  .to  himself  the  feelings,  the  impatience, 
"  the  suspense .  which  agitated  every  mind;  the  hopes  and  fears  vdtich 
"  distracted  the  spectators;  the  anxiety  of  the  gallant  sir  Ralph  Abef 
"  crombie  for  the  success  of  this  hardy  enterprise,  and  the  fate  of  the 
"  tBtrepid  men  who  so  cheerfully  engaged  to  execute  his  orders.  The 
'*  heart  of  the  brave  man  will  beat  high  with  enthusiasm ;  and  may  those 
"  who  have  hitherto  regarded  with  indifference  the  service  of  the  army, 
"  from  this  moment  pay  it  that  tribute  of  respect  which  is  the  recompence 
"  of  the  soldier.  May  those  young  men  who  are  devoted  to  the  military 
"  life  seriously  consider  its  important  duties,  and  seek  to  render  themselves 
"  capable  of  commanding,  ever  remembering  that  in  the  course  of  their 
"  service  the  fame  and  lives  of  such  soldiers  must  be  hazarded  to  their 
"  judgment." 

On  the  eighth  day  of  march,  the  first  division  of  the  army,  consisting  of 
about  5ii0o  men,  under  the  command  of  general  Coote,  assisted  by  generals 
Moore  and  Ludlow^  being  assembled  in  boats,  proceeded  to  make  their 
landing  in  the  following  manner.— Hie  boats  were  protected  by  a  line 
of  vessels  on  each  flank,  together  with  two  launches  on  each  side,  which 
carried  the  field  artillery  and  a  detachment  of  seamen  commanded  by  sir 
Sidney  Smith,  who  were  (Hdered  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces.  The 
tartarus  and  fury  bomb-vesseJs  were  stationed  to  cover  the  landing  with  their 
fire,  and  the  peterel,  camelion,  and  minorca,  were  moored  with  their  broad- 
sides to  the  shore. — ^At  the  signal  given,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  whole  flotilla  was 
instantly  in  motion. — Two  thousand  of  the  enemy,  posted  on  the  sand-hills 
which  formed  the  coast,  had  observed  their  preparatory  movements,  yet 
could  not  believe  that  they  meant  to  attempt  so  arduous  an  enterprise  as 
that  of  makiag  a  descent  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  thus  circumstanced. 
But  when  they  saw  them  rapidly  approaching  the  coast,  they  poured  all 
the  fixe  Atj  could  on  them,  from  the  battery  of  twelve  pieces  which  they 

had 
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hod  erected  an  ttA  ati^ohuDg  luogkt.  "  The  quantity  of  shot  and  ihdls, 
"  and,  asthe  beatsiapfNiflBdipdr'tWAcrw^.of  f;iipe  andmusqaetiy,  seened 
^*  so  to  plougk  the  'sariiN;e  of  1  the  water,  that  nothing  on  it  coald  Itve^ 
*^' for  a  motakat  it  er^n  obeckei  and  compelled'  sbmo  of  the  batei  raster 
^  to  close  apon  the  left;  but  the  itn|)olw  i«wrD6d  with  Increased  ardour, 
f  a»d  pre«ing  ttivough  the  storm  ttie  romrs  fbrced  to  the  beacfi.  >  Tlie 
*.'  maarve  leaped  out  of  the  boats  oh  the  bbore,  and  foiined'  ds  tHey 
^'advanced;  the  3»4  and  +oth  rushed  up  Ae  heightB  with  almost -preter- 
^  nahiml  caei^,  nev^  firing  a  shot,  but  charging  with  ttie  bayonet  the 
**  two  battalions  which  crowned  it,  breidcing  them  and  pursuing  till  tHey 
*  carried  the  two  fnole-tii^  in  the  rear,  which  commanded  the  plaiiV'to' 
"  the  left,  taking  at  the  same '  time  three  pieces  of  cannon.  The  *id 
'.'■  regiment  had  landed  and  formed  as  tfn  a  parade;  then  mbunted  the 
"  poation,  notwithstanding  the  fire  from  the  two  pieces  of  cannon  anit  a 
"  battalion  of  inl^try.  The  moment  they  gained  the  height,  two  liundred 
"  French  dragoons  attempted  to  charge  them,  biit  were  as  quickly 
'f  r^ilbed."-»Litdc  reststajice  was  afterwards  made:  and  the  boats,'  return- 
ing, brought  tbe  remainder  of  the  troops  safe  ashore  befo>re  night.  * 

The  commander  in  chief,  having  achieved  this  essential  part  of  his  enter- 
pnse,  iivith  the  loss  of  about  500  men,  took  a  porition,  sbout  twelve  miles 
fitom  Aieet^ndri*,  neat  the  eastern  dxfremity  of  a  ridge  of  sand  hills, 
SKtcnding  beyond  that  city,  having  lake  Maadie,  or  Abotikir,  on  their 
south  sidd  and  the  'Mediterranean  on  the  notrth.-^Leaving  two  regiments 
to  blockade  Abouiir  castle,  he  advanced  along  the  sand^iilU,  which  were 
firom  one  to  ^ree  miles  wide,  towanls  the  enemy's  position  on  very  advan- 
tageous ground,  about  ft>nr  miles  east  of  Alexandria.  After  several  skir- 
misheBon  their  roote,  the  British  army  came  to  the  ettack^^'and  a  welf* 
fought  action  eftsaed,  in  the  result  of  which  they  f*rced  their  ene»y  to 
retire  to  a  new  position  on  the  heights  near  Alexandria.  There  a  second 
engagement  immediately  ensned,  more  severe  than  die  fyttnt*:  the  French 
artillery,  having  the  advantage  of  ground,  made  dreadful  havock  among 
the  British  troope>  whilst  they  were  attempting  to  irttack  their  position. 
Poruvcral  houn  they  firmly  stood  a  most  destmetiVd-fii^e  tof  cailnon  anct 

mtisquetry. 

'  J     Mtrch  1-3.  ' 

*    Wilion't  History,  p.  14, 
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nmiiuetrft  When,  -  at  lait,-  it  wu  found  unpoasU^e  to  gain  Ar  encmyV 
position,   the  British  forces  retreated  in  good  order,  but  with'  the'  loss  of 

i  i-dc  men,*  whilst  that  of  their  advenaiy  was  computed  at  £00.—' "^ — 

This  in  soccett  was  ia  some  degree  compensated  by  the  reduction-  of 
Abottkir  castle,  after  a  siege  of!  five  days.  || 

In  the  interval  of  action  the  troops  were  emplby«d  in  conttractfo^. 
batteries  on  the  position  which  the  commander  in  chief  ntadd  choice  of,, 
about  four  Miles  east  of  AleMndrta,  a«d  bringing  up  their  guns^  and 
forming  a  depot  of  anmBni<tion. 

The  British  army  was  posted'  cm  this  ground  in  three  divisions,  the  left' 
exiending  to  the  western  point  of  btie  Aboukir  and  the  right  to  the^ 
Mcdiierranean,  where  it  wu  foiited'by  the  armed  Tessris  under  captaiS' 
Maitlaidi  when  intelligenoe  was  given  »r  Sydney  Smith,  by  a  letter  from 
an  Arab  chief;  tbat  Menou  was  arrived  with  a  strmg  reinforcement  from 
Cah-o,  and  meant  to  attack  the  Britiadi  camp  by  surpriK  the  nent  morning: 
—Due  attention  was  paid  to  this  valuable  information.  The  troops  passbd' 
nearly  the  whole  night  under  arms.  Before  the  dawn,  the  enemy's" 
^iproach  wQs  announced!  and,  in  a  short  time;  a  fiirions  anack  was  Made 
on  I  the  right  wing,  which  had' the  MediterraDcan  on  Its  right  flank.f— The' 
sevBral  vfgimems  which  fonned  rh«t  whig  rmlled  each  other  in  bravery; 
and  seemed  dMertdined:  to  cOHTinee  their  enemy  that,  although  they  had 
faaght  with  some  of  the  best  troops^  in  Europe  is  their  Italian  campaigns^ 
tbey- bad  scill  to  mafce  a  greater  trial;  of  their  prowess  with  British  troops 
comman^bed'  by  British  offiGers.  The  mh,  the  ftad,  the  s»tH,  the  4ed, 
wbidi  were  in  th«  iront  of  that  wwig,  successively  eicMbited  the  extraoi^ 
dimy  spectacle  of  an  engsgementin  front,  ffonks,  and  rbar:  fh«  lajt  of 
Aiessi  when  warmly  engaged  with  the  FrmcR  infantry,  received  a  charge 
■en  masse  fpom  their  cavalry,  and  nHist  have  been  overpowered,  had  not 
j^neraliJlCMrt^onieiAttMns  su^Mvtwi^  the  Jlaveign' brigade,  and,  at  last, 
SnotA  tliem<  to  retin. 

Afio&er  column  ofthte  eotmy  had,  in  the' mdai^time,  been  ongdged 
«iidv  oar  centre'  diviwom  and  had  baea-  repulied.— The  British  left  wMg 

I    MtMb  i«.  ^    Mhrch  s%v 

'     Wilron'i  Hulory.  p.  as. 
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was  never  serioudy  engaged;  being  only  exposed  to  partial  musquetry; 
and   a   distant  cannonade.' 

The  French  general,  when  he  had  been  engaged  six  hours,  when  he  had 
exhausted  his  ammunition,  and  found  that  he  had  made  no  effectual 
impression  by  his  reiterated  attacks,  retired  in  good  order  to  his  position. 
And,  fortunately  for  him,  the  British  forces  had  spent  their  ammunition 
before  he  abandoned  the  field. 

Thus  were  the  British  troops  rewarded  for  their  exertions  with  a  victory 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  illustrious  of  their  ancestors. 
But  even  the  glory  of  this  memorable  day  was  too  dearly  gained  with  the 
life  of  their  commander  in  chief.  During  the  engagement  with  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action. 
"  Having  dispatched  his  uds  de  camp  with  orders  to  different  brigades, 
"  whilst  thus  alone,  some  dragoons  of  the  French  cavalry  penetrated  to 
"  the  spot,  and  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  One  of  them,  from  the 
"  tassel  of  his  sword  supposed  to  be  an  ofScer,  then  rode  at  him,  and 
"  attempted  to  cut  him  down:  but  just  as  the  point  of  the  sword  was 
"  falling,  his  natural  heroism  and  the  energy  of  the  moment  so  invigorated 
"  the  veteran  general,  that  he  seized  the  sword  and  wrested  it  from  his 
"  hand :   at  that  instant  the  officer  was  bayoneted  by  a  soldier  of  the  4Sd." 

Sir  Ralph  had,  in  the  mean-time,  received  a  musket  ball  in  his  thigh. 
Yet  he  continued  in  the  6eld;  and  paid  so  little  attention  to  his  wAiind 
that  the  officers  who  went  to  him  for  instructions  returned  without  knowing 
that  he  had  been  wounded.  At  last,  the  fatal  truth  was  betrayed  by  the 
blood  trickling  down  his  clothes.  When  the  battle  was  over,  and  exertion 
Was  no  longer  necessary,  he  grew  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  and  his  spirit 
yielded  to  nature.  "  Being  then  placed  on  a  hammock,  be  was  borne  to 
"  the  depot,  cheered  by  the  feeling  expressions  and  blessings  of  the 
"  soldiers  as  he  passed,"  and  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  lord  Keith's  ship. 
— ^Attempts  were  made  to  extract  the  ball,  without  success:  a  mortificaticm 
taking  place,  he  expired  seven  days  after  the  battle. — Thus  did  the  brave 
Abercrombie  devote  the  last  moments  of  his  life  tp  the  service  of  his  king 
and  country;  and  the  honour  and  reverence  paid  to  his  memory  will  be 
his  just  reward.    He  was  endeared  to  the  soldiery  by  that  tender  regard  for 

thei«' 

'    WiboD.  3^. 
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their  ir^rare  wMch  he  united  with  a  strict  attention  to  discipline:  and  his 
manly  virtnes,  his  high  sense  of  honour,  his  excellent  judgment  in  whatever 
related  to  his  profession,  and  his  exemplary  discharge  of  its  duties,  gave 
him  'the  highest-  raak  in  the  public  esteem.  But  his  friend  and  successor, 
who  knew  him  intimately,  is  best  qualified  to  give  his  eulogium.  "  Were 
"  it  permitted^"  said  general  Hutchinson,  "  for  a  soldier  to  regret  any  one 
"  who  has  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country^  I  might  be  excused  for 
."  lamenting  him  more  than  any  other  person:  but  it  is  some  consolation 
"  to  those  who-  tenderly  loved  him,  that  as  his  life  was  honourable,  so  was 
"  his  death  glorious.  His  memory  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his 
"  country,  will  be  sacred  to  every  British  soldier,  and  embalmed  in  the 
"  recollection  of  a  griiteful  posterity."' 

The  death  of -this  meritorious  general  was  not  the  only  circumstance  with 
which  the  victory'  was  alloyed. — The  loss  in  the  British  army  was  six  officers 
and  SS8  ihen  killed,  and  sixty  officers  and  II90  wounded.  The  English 
tents,  we  are  informed,  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  shot,  and  thousands  of 
brass  cannon  balls  were  glistening  in  the  sand. — On  the  other  hand,  the 
loss  of  the  enemy,  at  the  fairest  estimation,  amounted  to  about  4000  men, 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  were  most  of  their 
principal  officers  killed  or  wounded.*^ 

This  victory  was  of  signal  service  to  the  British  cause;  it  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  have  turned  the  scale  in  its  favour.  Yet  general  Hutchinson,  on 
whom  the  chief  command  devolved,  had  much  to  do,  before  the  French 

could 

•  The  following  Iccount  U  given  iM  by  lir  Robert  Wilton  mpecting  ihe  ciplure  of  what, 
from  the  high  reptAv<pf  the  legion  to  which  it  b«longec],  was  called  tke  inviiiciile  standard.  "  In 
"  (hit  battle  the  French  iiandard  was  ivken.  The  4ad  regiment,  and  a  (H'ivaie  of  the  minorci,  by 
"  name  Anthony  Lucz,  cUirn  equally  the  trophy.  Mijot  Stirling  first  obtained  poucMion  of  it 
"  when  the  4Bd  10  gallantly  advanced  to  retiere  the  aSlh  and  58th:  ihi*  odBcer  gave  it  10  the  care 
*'  of  Serjeant  Sinclair,  who  in  the  lubjequeoi  charge  of  the  French  cavalry  lost  it.  When  the 
"  minorca  advanced  to  relieve  the  4Sd,  and  routed  the  enemy,  the  French  had  recovered  the 
"  coloun  ;  but  Ltilz  perceiving  the  jiandaid,  advanced  from  the  ranks,  and  fired  at  ihc-OSicer  who 
"  wai  carrying  it,  and  who  was  some  way  behind  his  men.  The  officer  fell,  and  LuiEiciziog 
"  the  ttaiidard,  reloaded  his  piece,  and  was  proceeding  to  join  his  regiment,  when  two  dragoons 
"  rode  at  him.  He  fired  and  killed  the  hone  of  one,  then  rusbed  upon  the  rider,  whose  foot 
'-*  wasCDiangled  io  the  nirrup;  bjt  the  nun  begging  his  life  and  surrendering  bis  arms,  Luiz 
**  granted  him  quaner,  and  carried  the  prisoner  with  the  colours  to  his  ofBcer,  lieutenant  Markoff, 
"  who  ordered  him  to  head-quarten,  where  be  received  the  regulated  rewanl." 

«     Wilton;  49.  »     Idem.  36.  48. 
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could  ht  dispossessed  of  Egypt:  for  the  battle  tff  Alexaltcfria,  it  ought  <» 
"'be  observed,  had  made  but  little  alteration  in  the  balance  of  force:  the 
enemy  continued  to  be  greatly  our  superior  in  numbers,  and  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  chief  places  of  strength.  Therefoi-e  wh«n  the  proposals  fot* 
a  siirrender,  addressed  by  the  commanders  by  sea  and  land  to  the  com- 
mandant of  AleTcandria,  were  disdainfully  rejected.J'  the  'British-  general 
entered  methodically  upon  measures  to  wrest  the  country  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  French. — And  in  this  he  was  much  favoured  by  the  imprenton  which 
the  late  achievement  had  made  on  the  muGsulntan  powfts.  The  terror.  Of 
the  French  arms,  which  Buonaparte  had  endeavoured  to  assoaiate  wtth'  a 
lively  idea  df  the  blessings  that  would  be  derived  fram  his  friendship^  was 
done  away,  when  they  were  seen  not  to  be  invincible.  When  that  general 
told  the  cheiks  and  othey*  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  tihaaab, 
Ramleh,  and  Ja^a,  with  that  modesty  which  is  ever  attendant  on  gteatnte 
of  mind,  "  it  is  proper  that  you  should  know  that  all  human  efibrtt 
"  against  me  are  vain,  dnce  all  my  enterprises  must  succeed.  Those  who 
"  declare  themselves  my  enemies  perish:"  when  be  kihdiy  admoniafaed 
them  to  proHt  by  the  examples  of  Jafik  and  of  Ghazah,  telling  ibem 
"  that  the  events  at  Jafl^  and  at  Ghazah  must  certainly  ctMviace  then 
"  that,  if  he  was  terrible  towards  his  entinies,  he  was  kind  towards  Ms 
"  friends,  and  also  compassionate  and  merciful  towaftis  the  poor  pet^le,"  * 
they  could  not  but  feel  the  impfesslve  influence  of  such  a  diedaratidn> 
But  when  the  affairs  ttf  Acre  and  Aleicandria  had  proved  that  t&e  deliverer 
of  Egypt  had  been  too  sanguine  in  his  idea  of  his  prowess;  and  the 
cruelties  exercised  towards  the  natives,  and  the  oppressive  contributions 
levied  on  them,  had  shewn  rtiat  the  ihost  friendly  demeanour  was  n«t  a. 
recommendation  to  that  kindness  which  he  promised  them,  on  fhe  con- 
trary that  even  the  sacred  rights  oS  hospitality  were  violated  to  gratify  the 

rapacity 
X  April  83. 
*  Tlie  followirtg  are  Buonapine't  wordi:  "  il  est  ton  que  voui  Mchiet  que  MM  Ie«  eStnt 
**  humains  soDi  inuUres  contre  moi;  car  tout  ce  que  j'entrependi  doit  rMisir.  Ceux  ^i  te  <lecla— 
"  rent  Dies  ennemis  periuent.  L'eKaoiple  qui  -riem  d^arriver  1  Jiffi  ei  •  GliMlih  doit  voua  (aire 
"  connoitte  que,  »i  jc  luii  terrible  pour  \ttti  enneffiT^,  je  luii  kdn  pour  «ei  vnu,  ct  sar  tcr^ 
*'  clemeni  ct  misertcordieDx  pbur  te  paUvte  peuple,"^— ZeKtv  A  Ammu^oMc  v^i  Piteet 
Diveriu.  101. 

>    Wilion,  45.  ^    Ficcet  Divcnes.  1.  loi* 
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npaei^  of  A€  Qomqairon,  iht  laatiteB  coultl  not  but  be  disposed  fo  unite 
with  their  enemies  in  dispossessing  them  of  their  conquests.*  Accordingly  '" 
we  now  iittd  Are  Itlmiditgr  .or  iirdsolution  which  the  Turks  ^scovered  at  the 
opening  ^of  this  campaign  giving  place  ,to  more  resolute  coun<;ilBj  and  the 
be^  Wcoming  ileaidedty  fitveiuable  to  the  ftriti^h  interests.  I^ome  days 
fifter  klie  tiotory  of  Aiexwadna,  iH^  captain  piacha,  who  l)ivd>a  Urong  b<fdy 
of*  fbrces  under  his  cuMntaod.ciiine,  aoconpuiied  by  tord  jC^H^ij  to  vuit  the 
English'  gewerai  in  his  .camp.  || '-r<The  grand  vizier,  who  \iad  remained 
moiiodless  at'  JafHt  from  tbc  ^me  o(  his  di&gracerul  retre^  from  Cairo, 
BdVariced  to  .fiattieis,  to  :COnoper«te  with  the  British  forces  in  their  move* 
(AMits.  t-^iidiOsfasaia'  B^  raMMuirgi,  in  conformity  with  the  iqjunctipiK 
of  Muirad  Bey  whom  he  iat  this,  time  'succeeded  ii  bis  principality,  assare^ 
the  commander  in  chief  of  his  support." 

When  the  general  was  coBorrtin^  tbeincans  of  accompUsbiog  the  grand 
purpose  of -the  «x|>edition, '  cQBteioplatiQg  the  difficulties  iwith  which  it 
mast  be  attended' and  zniious  for  the  event,  he  was  chcwrfid  with  intelli- 
gence that  the  body  of  fovces  which  he  had  detached  ifcur  that  (wipose,  with 
ihe  assistance  of  the  captain  pachti  and  the  flotilla  vhich  sir  .^ney  Smith 
commanded  in  the  Nite,  had  reduced  Rozetta,  a  place  of  the  utmost  impfif- 
■timce  <m  acooimt  of  its  ^itnatisn  near  the  principal  mouth  of  Uut  river..* 
•This  was  fc>ttowed,''t^n  ^ays  a£ber,  .^r  the  reduction  of  Fort  Julien,  which 
.  gnants  the  enbrmoe  tp  die  .hartxNir.— ^The  posseasion  of  these  places 
opened  a'  free  interconne  between  rtbe  fleet  and  army,  as  the  good  .dispo- 
^tibn'of  the  natives,  when  rdieved  from  the  awe  ia-^hicb  they  stood  of 

the 

J-    April  30.  +    Maf  7. 


*  Sir  Robert  Wilson  givet  ttie  following  notoriou*  insiance  of  bteach  of  hoqitlality.  "  Same 
'*  French  officen  of  rank  tuKmbled  11  the  bouse  of  nudame  Murad  Bey,  ttie  widow  of  the  great 
*■  Ali  Bey,  who  CDteruined  them  with  ill  ihe  hospitality  ihc  could  possibly  manifeii,  and  11  thf  y 
"  retired,  preienied  the  young  Beauharnoii  wiib  a  ring  of  contidcrable  value.  A  few  day*  afier- 
**  ward)  a  coniribuiion  wu  laid  ua  her  property,  of  far  greater  eatcnt  tbia  her  proportion  bad 
"  been  fixed  at,  and  mucb  beyond  her  means  10  pay.  On  cumplaint  being  made,  the  recrivrd  for 
*'  answer,  that  a^  ii  was  undeniood  «he  (till  ponessed  very  costly  ornamenu,  no  mitigation  could 
"  be  pleaded."  '*  This  exaction  then  appeared  10  be  founded  on  the  pieseu  the  had  so  gene- 
"  rouily,  but  at  it  proved  imprudently,  gifen  (o  the  relative  of  Buvnapane,  with  the  motive  of 
"  thcwipg  honour  to  that  general,  Ai  luch  it  wa*  coniidcred  a*  the  groueit  breach  of  faith  and 
"  hospitality,  nor  could  Murad  Bey  ever  ipeak  of  the  traiitaction  wiihotu  the  bitterest  expreisious 
**  of  indignation."— IftViM.  68. 

>    Wiltm,  51.  •     Idem.  6j.  79.  •     Idem.  56.  59. 
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1801  the  French,  aSbrded  th«  troops  ample  supplies  of  proviwuis  from  the 
»         natives.  *  '         ,   / 

The  reduction  of  Alexandria  was  one  of  the  chief  objecti  of  the  cao»- 
paign.  But  as  the  siege  of  so  strong  a  city  was,  at  preset,  incompa* 
tible  widi  his  general  views,  and  especially  as  lord  Keith  had  assured  him, 
"  that  after  October  he  could  no  longer  remain  on  the  coast  with  the 
"  shipping,  on  account' of  the  weather  and  (iie  state  of  the  veaBels»  he 
"  determined  to  leave  this  as  his  ultimate  object,  and  in  the  mean-time,  to 
"  proceed  to  the  reduction  of  other  places  in  the  interior  parts." — Previous 
to  his  departure  from  his  present  position,  a  measure  was  adoptM  whicb 
was  conducive  to  his  final  success.— .Alexandria  is  flanked  on  the  south  side 
by  lake  Mareotis;  a  great  part  of  which  near  thie  city  is  a  strand,  and  gfiiifj- 
lally  passable  on  foot.  This  is  parted  from  lake  Aboukir,  which  has  la 
communication  with  the  sea,  only  by  9  narrow  neck  or  ibthmu^  along  which 
passes  the  canal  from  Alexandria  to  ftamanieh.  The  bed  <^  bike  Aboukir 
being  several  feet  higher  than  that  of  Mareotis,  by  making  'a-  cut  betweeia 
them  the  water  from  the  former  would  be  let  into  the  ktter;  lake  Mareotis 
would  be  brought  to  the  walls  of  the  city;  and  the  duties  of  the  beuegen 
would  be  diminished  by  contracting  the  parts  on  which  the  garrison  might 
be  relieved.— Thft  practicability  of  this  .'was  suggested  by  a  letter  froif 
Menou,  found  in  general  Roiz's  pocket,  .who  was  killed  in  the  ^te  battle, 
expressing  a  fear  that  the  measure  would  be  adopted.— The  goseral  was 
prevailed  on  with  reluctance  to  forward  bis  oit^rprise  by  doing  what  nuKt 
be  very  detrimental  to  the  inhabitants  of  tbb.city  and  its  neighbourhood. 
It  was,  however,  begun  and  executed  in  a  short  time;  and  the  water 
rutting  into  l^e  Mareotis,  with  a  fall  of  ^x  feet,  soon  inundated  a  large 
tract   of  cultivated  land. 

The  commander  in  chief  then  proceeded  with  uninterrupted  success  in 
the  execution  of  his  plan.  Id  his  subsequent  operations,  although  his 
eneiAies  were  not  inactive,  yet  the  resistance  made  by  them  was  not  to  be 
compred  with  the  difficulties  and  hardships  .which  the  troops  had  to 
encounter  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  the  sultry  slroc  winds, 
and  the  torment  of  the  opthalmia  occasioned  by  the  reeection  from  the 

burning 
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burning  soil  and  the  light  sand  blown  into  their  eyes*  They  had  signa- 
lized themselves  by  their  valour^  and  they  were  now  to  shew  their  patience "" 
of  fatigue  and  misery,  to  submit  to  sufferings  without  a  possibility  of 
relief  or  the  cheering  prospect  of  glory.  But  even  in  these  struggles  the 
British  soldiers  were  not  without  some  consolation  from  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  expressed  by  the  natives  when  they  observed  the  strict 
order  maintained  among  them,  and  their  readiness  to  make  a  compensa- 
tion for  every  kindness  that  was  shewn  them.  "  The  British  soldiers  only 
"  required  water;  frequently  even  rewarding  the  trembling  natives  who 
"  brought  it,  and  whose  only  hope  had  been  to  escape  til  usage."' 

The  general  having  completed  his  preparations,  lord  Keith's  fleet  being 
strengthened  with  four  ships  from  Warren's  squadron,  and  the  detachment 
which  had  reduced  Rozetta  having,  with  the  assistance  of  ^r  Sidney  Smith's 
flotilla,  reduced  the  fortress  of  El  Aft,  on  the  same  branch  of  the  Nile,  the 
army  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Ramanieh,  the  situation  of  which,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  arms  of  the  Delta  rendered  it  a  most  desirable  object, 
because  it  commauded  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Nile,  and  because  the 
possession  of  it  would  enable  him  to  cut  off*  the  communication  by  water 
between  Cairo  and  Alexandria.* — This  place  was  suffered  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  general,  after  a  conflict  with  the  forces  posted  for  its 
defence  which  was  not  proportioned, to  its  importance. || — It  was  indeed, 
supposed  that  the  successes  of  the  British  arms  was  much  favoured  by  the 
variance  which  bad  prevailed  among  the  French  generals  since  the  appoint 

ment 

y     May  10. 

*  CipcaiD  W^Ish  gives  ui  the  following  kcoudI  of  ibi*  mou  painful  diMiie.— "  Tlie 
"  opthalisU,  or  influnniiuon  of  ibe  eyes,"  layx  he,  **  inajr  be  looked  upon  m  truly  endemic  in 
'*  Egjrpi.  In  all  (he  towni  and  villigo,  and  indeed  all  over  the  country,  the  niitvei  are  diitreis- 
"  ingly  aubjeci  to  ihit  dlieue,  to  that  ejrei  perfectly  sound  and  uninjured  are  very  seldom  to  be 
"  seen.  Even  the  women,  who  keep  their  facet  so  carefully  and  jealously  concealed,  have  their 
*'  eyci  uncovefed,  certain  of  oot  being  admired  or  coveted  for  the  brilliancy  of  them. 

"  Our  army,  both  near  Alexandria,  and  on  the  liankt  of  the  Nile,  was  afiectcd  to  a  very 
**  great  degree  with  an  ophthalmia  attended  with  exquisite  pain.  Varloui  reasoni  are  as-tigned 
"  for  this  great  prevalance  of  inflanuHtion  in  ifae  eye*,  and  often  consequent  blindness,  but  what 
**  Kcm  the  moit  probable  causes  are,  the  excessive  beat  and  strong  light  reflected  from  the  sands, 
*■  ibe  air  every  where  impregnated  with  saline  particles,  the  nigbt  air,  and,  lastly,  the  fine  sand 
*•  and  burning  dust,  which  are  blown  about  by  the  wind*,  aod  fill  the  eye," — IVahk'f  HtsttTy 
ef  tht  £iiptditi«m  ti  Egypt- 

t    WilsocL.99.  *    Idem.  81.91. 
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tncDt  of  Menou  to  the  chief  command.  Suchj  however,  was  the  effect  of 
"*  this  acquisition,  that  Menou  and  Belliard,  the  one  at  Alexandria  and  the 
other  at  Cairo,  Jtvere  entirely  cut  off*  from  all  communication  with  each' 
other,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Nile,'t  and,  by  it,  a  free  communication 
with  the  interior  country,  was  secured  to  the  English  army. 

Grand  Cairo  was  now  1he  general's  next  object. — Reflecting  that  imnj 
obstacles  might  impede  Ms  progress  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  redaction, 
and  that  the  time  was  limited  during  which  he  could  be  assisted  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  fleet,  he  proceeded  wilh  all  possible  dispatch,  in 
defiance  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  natural  obstructions. 

On  their  route  over  the  intervening  sandy,  trackless  deserts,  the  general 
and  his  troops  were  cheered  with  the  intelligence  that  the  grand  vizier, 
assisted  with  a  detachment  under  major  Holloway,  had  gained  a  complete 
victory  at  El-hanca,  J  over  a  body  of  forces  sent  by  Belliard  to  oppose  his 
march  from  Balbeis,  and  bad  pursued  the  enemy  to  the  plains  of  Heliopolis.* 
•—This  event,  and  the  capture  of  two  valuable  convoys  on  their  progress, 
which  afforded  the  army  a  seasonable  supply  of  provisions  and  cajnels,'  and 
the  intelligence  that  soon  arrived  of  the  surrender  of  fort  Lesbfe  and  the 
port  of  Damietta  to  our  arms,  animated  the  troops  with  ■sanguine  hopes'tff 
the  flnal  success  of  the  expedition.* 

Onthe twenty--third  day  of  may  general  Hutchinson  had  his  first  inter- 
view with  the  grand  vizier,  at  Menouf,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Cairo. 
With  that  venerable  commander  and  the  captain  pacha  he  concerted  his 
plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  city:  and  being,  moreover,  assured  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  mamelukes  by  the  arrival  of  several  of  the  chief  beys 
in  his  camp,  among  whom  were  Ibrahim,  the  rival  of  Murad,  Osman 
Tambourgi,  Mohamed  Elfi,  Hassan,  and  Osman  Bardici,  he  lost  not  a 
'  moment  in  carrying  it  into  execution.*' — Having  crossed  the  Nile  on  a 

bridge 

+     M»y  15.  J     May  15, 

•  WilMm.  111.  »  Urm.  103.  4.  *  Idem.  117.  "  Idem.  116.  ■■.  S4. 

•  The  dctcrtpiion  of  the  vizier's  camp  and  army,  given  by  sir  Robert  Wilton,  it  well  deserv- 
ing our  atteniion;  and  poinri  out  Uie  circumuancet  in  wbich  the  mamelukei  differ  from  ibenu 
"  The  grand  vizier't  army  pretenwd  a  very  di^rcnt  aM*"**"^  'o  ''•^  Turlu  under  the  captain 
"  pacha.  Here  wa»  no  regularity,  no  trace  of  ditcipline;  each  corp»  encamped  confiiMdly  aroupd 
"  its  chieftain;  hone*  and  cauieb  crowded  all   the  iniervalt;  tumbrils  and  cannon  lay  mixed 

"  amongil 
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bridge  constructed  of  small  vessels,  the  general  was  preparing  for  aa  attack 
t>n  the  enemy's  Forces  posted  at  Ghazah,  when  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  from 
general  Belliard.y^ — A  conference  in  consequence  took  place  between 
generafe  Moran  and  Hope,  and  a  capitulation  was  settled  by  them,  b^ 
which  it  was  agreed,  "  that  the  French  forces  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
"  French  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  their  arms  and  effects,  within 
"  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  the  ratification ;  men  of  lettera  and  naturalists 
"  were  permitted  to  retain  their  papers  and  collections;  an  exoneration 
"  was  granted  to  such  of  the  people  as  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  France; 
"  and  it  was  stipulated  that  Menou  might  avail  himself  of  these  conditions 
"  for  the  surrender  of  Alexandria,  provided  his  acceptance  of  them  was 
"  notified  to  the  general  commanding  before  Alexandria  within  ten  day^ 
"  from  the  date  of  the  communication  b^ng  made  to  him."* — The  subse- 
quent ratiiicatidn  of  this  treaty  f  gave  the  British  general  full  possession  of 
all  that  the  French  had  held  in  the  interim-  parts  of  Egypt,  and  opened  to 
him  a  fair  |n9^ect  of  finally  dispossessing  them  of  their  settlement  in  this 
country.. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  ihU  purpose  he  was  now  to  be  as^sted  by  9 
MUiforcemeiit  of  above  5000  troops  brought  by  general  Baird. — That 
officer  had  sailed  &om  India,  by  the  way  of  the  Red-sea,  in  the  month  of 
December.  On  intelligeDce  of  the  state  of  things  in  Egypt  he  had  made 
tfae  greatest  exertions  to  reach  Cairo  in  time  to  co-operate  in  the  siege; 
hut  did  not  arrive  till  zjev  days  after  the  capitulation  was  signed.' 

Curing 

**  •monpt  TtwiB,  «nd  the  wliole  ferMed  >  mmt  diigvtting  chaoi,  wfailsl  the  dirt  and  filth  of  ib« 
'*  tAWMf  otrtainly  were  anpl|r  «utBcieni  lo  generaie  the  pUsuc,  and  every  pcMJleniial  dUeue. 

"  III  the  evening,  when  the  gale  of  wind  blew  up  the  fine  particles  of  igil,  ihe  alUMsphcre  was 
"   intolerable,  and  word*  ftil  lo  give  a  just  deicriplion  of  the  wretchedneu. 

*■  The  troo|n-n«c  covpoMdof  allnaiioni,  aod  juetia  nbble  wat  never  beheld.  Tkere  ii  food 
^  gcouod  for  uierting  that  near  ten  thousand  Arabt,  after  the  battle  of  Elhanca,  jained  the  grand 
'*  vixicr,  in  hopes  of  the  pillage  of  Cairo.  The  number  of  horses  was  prodigious,  as  each  Turkuh 
"(oltlier  provided  himself  with  one  en  route,  and  the  wretdicd  count ty  was  deflated  wiih  barJja- 
"  rotBvioltnce  l»aff>nd  tbea  finse-  The  mainriiiket,  kowever,  to  the  aumber  ttf  five  bundrei] 
"  ukI  «ixiy,  were  encamped  in  a  vary  suptrior  nanner;  their  liiiei  were  kept  clear,  and  legularity 
"  was  visible  throughout;  ibeir  dieis  was  very  rich,  their  manners  accomplished,  and  the  geaeral 
"  ai>pearancc  corresponded  with  cxpectaiion,"— ETi/iim'j  Hislery  of  tkt  Expedition.  116. 
I     June  «•.  f '   June  a£. 

■f  WdMtt.  1x8.  31.  •  AniuMt  Jtigiittr,  «g6.  '  Wilioa,  ifij.  -jx. 
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During  these  successes  in  the  interior,  general  Coote,  whose  judgment 
and  experience  well  qualified,  him  for  the  important  trust,  was  invested 
with  the  command  of  the  forces  left  to  maint^n  the  ground  which  the 
British  army  had  occupied  before  Alexandria.  His  army,  although  rein- 
forced with  1800  men  from  England,  was  too  weak  to  enter  upon  actfve 
operations  till  the  several  divisions  of  the  grand  army  were  arrived  from 
Cairo.^ 

When  general  Menou  was  informed  of  the  surrender  of  that  city,  and 
particularly  of  the  article  in  the  treaty  which  concerned  himself,  he' 
expressed  much  indignation.  He  blamed  general  Betliard,  because  he 
thought  there  were  stilt  several  events  which  might  have  changed  the  state 
of  their  affairs;  especially  that  of  being  relieved  by  admiral  Gentheaume, 
who  was  waiting  an  opportunity  to  throw  succours  into  Alexandria.  And 
he  declared  that  he  would  burj-  himself  in  the  ruins  of  the  city,  rather 
than  surrender  it  to  the  enemy.'  All  the  forces  being  assembled  before 
it,  the  English  gun-boats  having  passed  through  the  cut  from  lake 
Aboukir  to  Mareotis  to  assist  in. the  siege,  and  lord  Keith  being  prepared 
to  co-operate  in  the  Mediterranean,  their  operations  were  commenced  with 
great  vigour.  J  They  had  been  carried  on  ten  days,  and  considerable 
advances  were  made  by  the  besiegers,  when  Menou,  finding  all  his  efforts 
fruitless,  sent  an  aid  de  camp  to  desire  an  armistice  for  three  days,  which 
was  granted  him.  He  would  willingly  have  renewed  it.  But  general 
Hutchinson  declared  that  he  would  recommence  bo&tilities  if  an  answer  to 
the  proposals  were  not  instantly  given.  A  capitulation  was  then  concluded 
of  the  same  purport  with  that  ugned  by  Belliard,  "  such,"  says  tar  Robert 
Wilson,  "  as  embraced  every  desirable  object,  without  unnecessarily  degrad- 
"  ing  the  conquered."!!* — We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  this 
city  and  the  merit  of  the  besiegers  from  these  circumstances — that  it  had 
in  its  fortification  312  pieces  of  artillery,  and  that  the  garrison  which 
surrendered  amounted  to  io,SS%  men.* — Such  was  the  happy  termination 
of  an  expedition  which,  if  viewed  not  only  in  its  immediate  effects  but  its 
remote  consequences,  must  be  considered  as  the  raost  important  of  any 

'  that 
i    Aujutt  16.  0    August  aS, 

k    Wiljcn.  62,  i8z.  ■    Idem.  186.  *    Idem.  ao6.  '    Mem.  a  16. 
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that  was  ever  undertaken  by  Oreat  Britain.     For  by  it  our  enemy's  pride 
was  humbled,  his  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  our  East  India  settlements  ^ 
was  frustrated,  and  our  ttade  to  that  country  was  secured. 

When  Buonaparte  was  under  the  mortification  arisiug  from  this  disap- 
pointment, when  all  his  hopes  of  forming  a  settlement  in  Egypt  were 
blasted,  and  he  saw  with  chagrin  that  there  was  still  a  power  existing  which 
not  only  dared  to  oppose  him,  but  which  had  done  it  with  success,  he  was 
consoled  by  the  issue  of  his  negotiations  with  the  other  powers  which  had  . 
been  hostile  to  him. — Early  in  this  year,  a  deflnitive  treaty  was  signed  at 
Luoeville,;);  between  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  French  government, 
upon  the  basis  of  that  of  Campo  Formio :  and  measures  were,  at  the  same 
time,  entered  upon,  with  the  emperor's  consent  and  intervention,  for 
effecting  a  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  all  matters  in  dispute  between 
France  and  the  Germanic  body. 

Having  accomplished  his  views  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  first 
consul  breathed  vengeance  against  England;  and  an  invasion  of  that 
kingdom  was  now  apparently  his  object. — Before  the  end  of  June  he  had 
assembled  his  forces  in  Flanders  and  Picardy,  and  formed  them  into  three 
grand  divisions;  one  encamped  between  Bruges  and  Oslend;  another 
between  Gravelines  and  Dunkirk;  and  another  near  Boulogne. — If  prepa- 
rations and  menaces  could  have  intimidated  Great  Britain,  nothing  could 
have  been  better  calculated  for  that  purpose  than  the  present  measures 
.adopted  by  France.  ^jVhile  nearly  the  whole  force  of  the  republic  destined 
for  active  service,  except  the  army  of  Egypt,  was  thus  drawn  to  the  coast 
opposite  to  England,  every  port  in  France  was  a  scene  of  the  most  indus- 
trious exertion ;  where  the  workmen  appeared  to  be  straining  ever}'  nerve 
to  forward  the  construction  of  gun-boats  and  other  apparatus  for  an  inva- 
sion. A  combined  fleet  of  above  fifty  sail  of  the  line  assembled  at  Brest, 
to  cover  the  descent.  Two  smaller  fleets,  one  of  eight  and  the  other  of 
five  ships>  commanded  by  Gentheaume  and  la  Touche>  were  destined,  it  was 
supposed,  to  some  secret  expedition.  Moreover,  jn  order  to  facilitate 
every  measure  that  be  might  think  proper  to  adopt,  might  bring  every  part 
of  that  military  and  naval  system  under  his  immediate  orders  by  which  he 
was  preparing  to  subjugate  France  and  annoy  other  states,  the  whole  extent 
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1801  or  the  coast  of  France  was  divided  intd  the  ^x  preFectures  of  Toulon, 
^  '  rOrieni,  Rocheforr,  Havre  de  Grace,  Brest,  and  Antwerp;  arid  telegraphs 
were  erected  for  the  conveyance  of  intelligence  (o  every  pari  of  them.' 

Nothing  would  have  prevented  the  execution  of  the  eneihy^  design  but 
the  excellent  state  of  preparation  in  which  the'British  kingdoms  were  held. 
The  zeal  and  spirit  of  the  nation  in  raising  volunteer  corps  were  unex- 
ampled: and,  to  give  it  the  greatest  effect,  instructions  were  dispatched  to 
the  lord  lieutenants  of  the  several  counties,  for  the  reguJatio'n  of  the  res- 
pective corps  within  their  departments.  Arrangements  were  also  made 
respecting  the  routes  which  they  were  to  take,  if  called  into  the  field;  and 
orders  were  distribivted  respecting  the  driving  away  of  cattle,  and  other 
means  to  prevent  distress  to  ourselves  and  to  embarrass  the  enemy  on 
his  landing. 

It  couid  not  but  afford  the  highest  satisfaction  lo  the  sovereign,  and 
to  all  who  felt  themselves  warmly  interested  in  the  national  welfare,  to 
observe  such  a  general  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotisra  displayed  throughout 
the  kingdom,  to  seb  many  of  those  who  had  been  malecohtents  uniting 
with  their  countrymen  in  opposition  to  a  foreign  enemy,  and  the  fell 
demon  of  rebellirfn  hiding  its  head. — But  it  was  lo  the  naval  force  of  the 
kingdom  that  men  looked  as  their  chief  bulwark  against  the  attempts  of 
our  proud  foe.  Formidable  as  his  preparations  appeared,  the  nation  con- 
templated them  without  dismay  when  they  reflected  on  the  vast  force  of 
our  navy  and  the  superior  character  of  our  seamen;  that  the  enemy^ 
ports  in  the  low  countries  were  blocked  up  by  the  fleets  of  Dickson  and 
Graves,  that  of  Toulon  by  Warren,  that  of  Brest  by  Comwallls,  that  of 
Cadiz  by  Saumarez;  that  lord  Nelson,  on  his  return  from  the  Baltic,  was 
invested  with  the  supreme  command  of  the  marrtime  force  from  the  landls 
end  to  Yarmouth;  and  that  a  correspondence  was  formed  between  the 
different  fleets  by  the  squadrons  and  ships  of  war  which  were  statidtt^  at 
proper  distances  along  the  French  and  Dutch  coasts,  to  watch  the  enemy's 
movements,  and  papture  the  vessels  which  ventured  to  put  to  sea. 

A  reflection  on  past  events,  moreover,  came  to  their  aid. — When  their 
imagination  presented  to  them  the  standi  of  Elizabeth  upheld  with  such 
exemplary  zeal  by   the  nobles  and  men  of  all  ranks,  on  the  threatened 
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iovasian  from  Spain,  and  the  gallant  queen  addressing  her  troops  in  the  jgQg 
front  of  her  camp  at  Tilbury,  ;»nd  animating  them  to  feats  of  bravery  by '— '  v'"" 
Ei^liiig  them  that  she  was  ready  to  share  with  them  in  their  dangers,  "  that, 
"  with  the  body  of  a  feeble  vromanj  she  had  the  heart  of  a  king,  and 
"  a  king  of  England  too,"  they  could  not  but  feel  an  emulation  of 
their  patriotic  virtues:  when  they  reflected  on  the  Spanish  armada  van- 
quished and  dispersed,  and  on  the  achievements  of  the  British  fleets  in 
every  period  of  our  history,  and  saw  our  most  glorious  victories  crowned 
by  those  of  the  Nile  and  Copenhagen,  they  reposed  with  well-grounded 
confidence  on  the  national  spirit  and  the  prowess  of  the  British  seamen, 
asdsted  by  that  Protection  which  had  ever  been  our  safeguard. 

During  the  enemy's  preparations  several  actions  were  perfanned  by  the 
English  cruisers,  in  capturing  .their  merchantmen  and  destroying  their  ship- 
|Kng  in  dtfierent  bays  and  harbours. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
was  the  capture  of  la  chevrette,  a  French  corvette  of  twenty  guns  by  the  boats 
of  the  doris,  the  beaulieu,  and  urania,  after  a  severe  action,  X  ^thin  reach  of 
the  batteries  in  Cameret  bay,  and  within  sight  of  the  combined  fleets.  * 

These  were  followed  by  more  important  enterprises. — ^Boulogne  being 
the  place  of  rendezvous  of  the  naval  force  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  it  was  thought  justifiable  in  point  of  policy  to  risk  an  attack  on 
this  portj  that,  by  destroying  their  shipping  the  enemy  might  be  disabled 
irom  Carrying  the  meditated  descent  into  execution,  or  their  spirits  might 
be  daunted  by  such  a  ftianty  defiance.  The  plan  being  digested.  Nelson 
was  chosen  to  conduct  tCe  enterprise:  and,  with  that  view,  he  sailed  from 
Deal  with  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  other  small  vessels,  protected  by  three 
diips  of  the  line  and  two  frigates.  After  reconnoitring  the  strength  and 
circumstances  of  the  enemy,  he  began  his  bombardment;  directing  his 
fire  against  their  shipping.  U  The  result  of  this,  when  it  had  continued  two 
days,  was,  "  that  six  of  the  French  vessels  were  so  much  damaged  that  they 
"  were  towed  from  the  scene  of  action.  Five  of  them  were  secured  in 
"  the  mole;  four  were  sunk;  and  one  bulged." — It  was  the  admiral's 
intention  to  have  come  to  a  closer  engagement  with  them;  but  a  change 
.of  wind  prevented  him  from  executing  his  purpose.'' 

Disappointed 
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Disappointed  of  his  chief  object,  the  admiral,  after  retiring  a  few  days  to 
refit,  determined  to  make  a  second  attempt,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring- 
away  the  French  flotilla,  consisting  of  twenty-four  armed  vessels,  moored 
head  and  stern  before  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  protected  by  the 
batteries  which  the  enemy  had  erected  since  the  former  bombardment. — 
The  attack  was  made  by  seventy  vessels  of  all  sizes,  thrown  into  four 
divisions,  and  was  executed  with  the  intrepidity  of  British  seamen.  But 
the  event  proved  the  unwarrantable  boldness  of  the  enterprise.  +  On 
advancing  to  the  attack,  it  was  discovered  that  the  French  ships  were 
fastened  together  with  chains  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  assailants  to  separate  them.  After  a  fierce  engagement,  in  which  the 
roar  of  the  artillery  was  so  tremendous  that  it  was  heard  on  both  sides 
of  the  channel,  the  English  admiral  found  himself  foiled  by  the  enenoy^ 
precautions  and  their  vigorous  defence,  ^voured  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night;  and  he  was  constrained  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  178  men  killed 
and  wounded.' 

In  the  mean-time,  some  naval  events  deserving  our  notice  had  taken 
place  in  other  quarters. — The  French  admiral  Gentheaume,  after  relieving 
Alexandria  in  the  month  of  June,  had  fallen  in  with  the  swiftsure,  of  74 
guns,  and  made  pri2e  of  her,  after  an  action  supported  with  great  courage 
with  three  French  ships.— About  the  same  time,  admiral  Saumarez  made  a 
bold  but  unsuccessful  attack  on  a  French  squadron,  under  de  Lenois^ 
tying  in  the  road  of  Atgeziras ;  :^  in  which  the  hannibal  of  ti  guns  na 
aground  and  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  enemy  did  not  long  enjoy  their  triumph  on  this  success. — As  soon 
as  Saumarez  could  get  ready  again  for  sea,  he  immediately  prepared  to 
repair  his  loss.  Descrying  a  squadron  of  eight  French  and  Spanish  ships 
of  the  line,  under  admiral  de  Moreao,  off  Cabereta  point,  he  gave  them 
chace,  and  a  running  fight  ensued.  |  Two  of  the  Spanish  ships  of  lis  guns 
were  fired,  and  went  to  the  bottom:  the  saint  anlonio  struck  to  captain 
Keate  in  the  superb.  There  was  a  severe  conflict  between  captain  Hood  in 
the  venerable  and  the  French  ship  formidable,  in  which  the  advantage  was 
evidently  in  favour  of  the  former:  but  Hood's  mainmast  being  shot  away  at 
the  close  of  the  action,  he  was  disappointed  of  his  prize.^  We 
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We  may  observe,  the  greataess  of  the  belligerent  powers  manifested  in 
the  extent  of  the  war  carried  on  by  them.  By  its  intrigues  with  Tippoo  *■ 
Suhan,  France  had  kindled  a  war  on  the  peninsula  of  India^  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  that  prince  and  the  kingdom  of  Mysore:  by  working  on 
the  enmity  entertained  to  some  of  the  northern  powers  towards  Great 
Britain  and  the  jealousy  of  others,  it  had  extended  the  war  to  the  Baltic, 
the  result  of  which  has  been  seen  in  the  English  history;  and  by  its  .ascen- 
dency at  the  court  of  Madrid  it  now  carried  it  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Europe. — It  has  been  seen  that  an  attempt  was  made,  in  1797,  to  draw 
the  Portuguese  over  to  the  French  interests;  which  was  fru^rated  by  the 
timely  interposition  of  the  British  government  at  the  court  of  Lisbon. 
The  first  consul,  knowing  how  deeply  he  should  wound  the  English  com- 
merce, one  of  the  grand  sources  from  which  his  enemy  derived  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  war,  renewed  his  efforts  to  eCTect  this  purpose  by  his 
absolute  power  over  the  court  of  Madrid:  and  whoever  has  a  concern  for 
the  dignity  of  crowned  heads  must  observe  with  indignation  the  catholic 
king  kissing  the  rod  which  had  chastised  him,  paying  sycophantic  court  to  a 
state  which  he  feebly  endeavoured  to  subvert.  "  Since  I  happily  concluded 
"  a  peace  with  the  French  republic,"  says  don  Carios  in  his  proclama- 
tionfi*  "  my  principal  care  was  to  procure  the  same  advanta^  to  other 
"  powers,  particularly  those  which  were  connected  with  me  by  the  ties  of 
"  blood." — Some  futile  pretext  for  war  was  found  in  die  succours  afforded 
to  the  English:  but  don  Carlos  at  the  same  time  indirectly  avowed 'the 
real  object  of  his  intended  aggression.  "  My  intention  was  to  separate  it 
"  (Portugal)  from  England,  to  which,  by  its  maritime  situation,  it  afforded 
"  great  advantages;  and  by  these  means  to  force  the  latter,  if  possible,  to 
"  a  peace,  so  much  wished  for  by  all  Europe,  and  which  that  power 
"  alone  opposes."' 

The  consequence  of  this  proclamation  was  an  invasion  of  the  province  of 
Alentejo  by  a  strong  army,  commanded  by  tbe  prince  of  peace,  a  warm 
partisan  of  France,  ;|;  while  a  body  of  French  auxiliaries  was  to  co-operate 
with  them  by  an  attack  on  the  Portuguese  frontier  from  the  north. — The 
events  of- the  campaign  are  too  trivial  to  merit  a  recital.     The  Spaniards 
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easily  made  themsdves  masters  of  the  frontier  fortresses.  And  the  restrit 
was,  that  the  court  of  Lisbon,  not  being  prepared  for  war,  consented  to  a 
treaty  of  peace,  signed  at  Badajox,  ||  by  which  it  agreed  to  shut  its  ports 
against  the  ships  of  Great  Britain,  and  ceded  the  fortMss  and  territory  of 
OHvenza  to  the  crown  of  Spain." 

Buonaparte  thus  made  the  catholic  king  his  instrument  in  detaching 
Portugal  from -the  English  alliance:  but  he  had  not  yet  effected  his  whole 
purpose  in  the  war  against  that  country. — By  a  convention  between  France 
and  Spain,  it  was  stipnlated,  "  that  neither  of  these  powers  should  conclude 
"  a  peace  with  Portugal,  unless,  among  other  conditions,  certain  places  in 
"  Portugal  should  be  consigned  to  the  French,  to  be  occupied  by  their 
"  troops  till  the  -establishment  of  a  general  peace  in  Europe."— These 
stipulations  not  having  been  attended  to  in  the  treaty  of  Badajox,  the  first 
consul  dispatched  le  Clerc  with  an  army  of  so.ooo  men  to  invade  Portugal 
on  the  side  of  Salamancha:  and  that  general  began  his  operations  in  the  . 
month  of  June  by  investing  the  fortress  of  Almeida. 

Portugal  had  evinced  a  sincere  desire  to  observe  a  neutrality  in  the 
present  war,  which  had  swallowed  up  the  treasures  of  Europe:  but  this 
advantage  was  denied  her;  and  she  was  destined,  at  last,  to  have  a  portion 
of  its  evils.  While  her  frontier  was  invaded  by  a  French  army,  as  a  chas- 
tisement for  her  attachment  to  Great  Britain,  her  firmest  ally,  the  English 
government,  being  desirous  to  have  some  possession  of  which  it  might  avail 
itselrin  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  dispatched  a  squadron,  with  a  body 
of  troops  oti  board,  "  to  take  the  island  of  Madeira  into  its  protection  and 
*'  possession."  And  the  governor,  either  being  convinced  of  the  friendly 
intentions  of  Great  Britain,  or  not  being  prepared  for  resistance,  put  colonel 
Clinton,  who  conducted  the  expedition,  in  possession  of  the  two  forts 
which  commanded  the  bay  of  Funchal,  the  capital.f" 

Whilst  hostilities  were  still  carried  on,  rumours  of  peace  began  to 
prevail,  which  appear  to  have  originated  in  the  known  dispo^tion  of  the 
belligerent  parties;  not  in  any  pacific  advances  made  by  either  of  them. 
The  first  consul  had,  at  this  time,  very  powerful  reasons  for  being  desirous 
of  peace.    By  the  issue  of  the  campaign  in  Egypt  he  was  completely  foiled 

in 
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in  hl9  iittendM  settlement  in  that  countty,  and'  in  all  the  schemes  of  isoi 
,  *onqiiest  In  the  east  tn  which  his  success  was  to  have  Jed*  The  result  of* '  * 
the  bittle  of  Copewbagen,  and  the  change  of  councils  which  had  taken 
place  'at  iht  caitrt  of  Peleraburg  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
«mperor  Paul,  had  blasted  all  the  hopes  which  he  had  founded  on  the 
fiorthefn  confederacy.  The  French  natioHj  though  it  dared  not  to  resist 
the  conscriptions  and  taxes  levied  for  carrying  on  the  war,  which  became 
yearly  more  burthensome  as  their  external  sources  failed,  yet  ardently  wished 
for  peace;  especially  those  persons  who  were  in  possession  of  forfeited 
estates,  in  which  they  could  not  think  themselves  secure  as  long  as  the  war 
continued,  the  issue  of  which  might  dispossess  them.  Buonaparte,  there- 
fore, who  had  made  his  way  to  the  supreme  powei-  by  his  wariike  achieve- 
ments,  and  the  ascendency  which  these  had  given  him  in  the  army  and  the 
state,  and  who  had  no  prospect  of  glory  of  advantage  in  the  continuance  of 
ivar,  was  desirous  now  to  establish  his  power  by  concluding  such  an 
honourable  peace  as  might  confirm  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
people. 

Oo  the  other  hand,  were  it  possible  that  the  first  consul,  situated  as  he 
was  at  this  time,  could  have  suffered  personal  objections  to  have  obstructed 
the  negotiations  for  peace,  these  were  removed  by  the  appointment  of  an 
English  ministry  towards  whom  he  could  have  no  animosity;  which  had 
twrne  no  other  part  in  the  war  than  that  of  carrying  it  on  with  the  same 
«nergy  with  which  it  had  been  prosecuted  by  their  predecessors,  and  who 
would  gladly  distinguish  their  administration  by  the  accomplishment  of  an 
object  so  universally  desired  as  a  secure  and  honourable  peace. 

Under  these  auspicious  circumstances,  negotiations  had  been  opened  and 
carried  on  with  the'  utmost  secrecy  by  the  mediation  of  M.  Otto,  the 
French  agent  at  London,  and  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  Merry,  who  was 
.dispatched  to  Paris  as  an  envoy  extraordinary  for  that  purpose. 

When  the  nation  rather  hoped  for  peace  than  expected  the  restoration 
of  that  blessing  with  confidence,  the  joyful  intelligence  arrived  in  London, 
on  the  second  of  October,  that  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  between  his 
Britannic  majesty  and  the  French  republic  had  been  signed  the  preceding 
day,  at  Paris,  by  laid  Hawkesbury  on  the  part  of  Great  Briuin  and  Mr. 

Otto 
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Otto  on  the  part  or  the  French  government. ' — The  most  material  wUcle« 
of  this  treaty  were  that  by  which  his  Britannic  majesty  restored  to  the 
French  republic  and  her  allies  all  the  conquests  made  on  them  in  the 
course  of  the  present  war,  except  the  iUands  of  Trinidad  and  Ceylon,  of 
which  his  majesty  reserved  the  entire  sovereignty.  That  which  declared 
that  the  port  of  the  Cape  of  Go<>d  Hope  should  be  open  to  the  commerce 
of  the  two  contracting  parties.  That  which  declared  that  the  island  of 
Malta  should  be  evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  and  restored  to  the  order 

'of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem;  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  this  island 
completely  independent  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  it  should 
be  placed  under  the  guarantee  and  protection  of  a  third  power,  to  be 
agreed  upon  in  the  definitive  treaty.  And  those  which  declared  that  Egypt 
should  be  restored  to  the  sublime  Porle,  whose  territories  and  possessions 
should  be  pi*eserved  entire,  as  they  existed  previously  to  the  war:  that  the 

.territories  and  possesions  of  her  most  faithful  majesty  should  likewise  be 
preserved  entire:  that  the  French  forces  should  evacuate  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  the  Roman  territory:  and  the  English  forces  should  evacuate 
Porto  Ferrajo,  and  all  the  ports  and  islands  which  they  may  occupy  in  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  Adriatic:  and  that  the  French  republic  shall  acknow- 
ledge the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands.* 

Universal  joy  was  diffused  through  both  countries  on  the  publication  of 
these  preliminaries;  which  was  expressed  in  addresses  of  congratulation 
and  the  most  rapturous  demonstrations.  Men  who  consulted  only  their 
own  feelings  now  anticipated  the  advantages  which  the  two  rival  nations 
would  enjoy  from  the  commercial  intercourse  which  was  expected  to  be  the 

.  consequence  of  peace.  But  the  event  will  soon  prove,  that  those  persons 
were  too  sanguine  in  their  expectations  who  thought  that  the  first  consul 

.would  be  led  either  by  inclination  or  policy  to  make  the  national  welfare 
the  standard  of  his  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  policy;  and  they  were  soon 
to  be  convinced  that  these  considerations  were  overpowered  by  the  feelings 
of  disappointed  ambition  and  rooted  enmity  towards  Great  Britain  which 
raged   in  his  breast. 

His  grand  object  was  to  establish  himself  in  the  power  with  which  he 
had  been  invested:  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  where  his  judgment 

was 
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Was  not  warped  by  Jealousy  or  lawless  athbition,  his  measures  were  judi- 
cious.— It  appears  to  have  been  the  principle  of  his  foreign  policy  cither  *" 
to  hold  the  neighbouring  powers  in  absolute  subjection^  thus  to  prevent 
them  from  molesting  his  govemmenr,  or  to  constitute  the  neighbouring 
states  in  such  a  manner  that  they  should  feel  an  interest  in  supporting  it. 
Preparatoiy  to  the  new  constitution  intended  for  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian 
republic,  he  had  caused  the  chief  appointments  in  them  to  be  vested  in 
persons  devoted  to  his  interest:  and  the  Batavian  republic  was  at  this  time 
organized  after  the  French  model.' — In  order  to  attach  the  king  of  Spain 
and  the  slates  dependent  on  him  fihnly  to  his  interests,  while  he  virtually 
enlarged  His  own  power  by  extending  that  of  the  French- republic,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  that  monarch,  by  which  he  guaranteed  the  pos- 
session of  the  duchy  of  Tuscany  to  the  son  of  the  infant  duke  of  Parma, 
with  the  title  of  king  of  Etruria,  on  condition  of  the  cession  of  the  duchy 
of  Partna  to  France.' 

The  important  afliiir  of  the  indemnities  to  be  given  to  those  German 
princes  who  had  been  injured  by  the  assumption  ^which  France  had  made 
of  lands  on  the  German  frontier  not  being  yet  settled,  and  there  being 
stiil  reason  to  apprehend  a  rupture  with  the  Germanic  body  on  that 
ground,  it  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  first  consul  to  conclude  a  treaty 
at  this  time  with  the  elector  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  ||  wherein  he  ceded  the 
sovereignty  and  property  of  the  domains  which  he  had  possessed  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.' 

The  friendly  understanding  which  had  subsisted  between  France  and  the 
emperor  of  Rusda  since  the  defection  of  Paul  from  the  coalition  was  now 
likewise  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  emperor  Alexander. — 
And  the  diplomatic  transactions  by  which  peace  was  restored  between  the 
French  republic  and  the  hostile  powers  were  closed  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  t  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  forces 
should  evacuate  Egypt,  and  that  the  Ottoman  Porte  should  be  reinstated  in 
the  entire  possession  of  that  country.' 

His  measures  of  internal  policy  were  well  adapted  to  preserve  domestic 
tranquillity,  and  to  attach  men  of  different  persuasions  to  his  government. 

The 

II     August  a^.  t     October  9. 
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— The  anarchists,  as  the  only  effectual  means  to  accomplisti  their  cnd$,  had. 
endeavoured  to  destroy  all  religious  fajtb>  and  fail^Jn  tl^e  atteippt.  Bua>- 
naparte,  on  the  contrary,  who,  if  he  had  not  more  ri^ligion  thao,th«y,  had 
at  least  more  policy,  employed  the  chiircfa-establishment  as  a  means  of 
confirming  his  own  power.  Perceiving  the  attachment  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  French  nation  to  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the 
reverence  in  which  those  of  the  clergy,  in  particular,  were  held  who  had. 
sacrificed  their  temporal  interests  to  their  religious  prin^iples,^  he  deter- 
mined to  make  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  if  possible,  his  friends  by 
formally  re-establishing  the  Romish  church.  For  that  purpose  a  conven- 
tion, or  co/icordalum  was  now  entered  into  between  the  French  reppbUc 
and  pope  Pius  thb  Sevbhth;  wherein,  among  ottier  articles,  it  wa?  settled, 
that  the  nomination  to  all  vacant  sees  should  be  in  thq  ftrstconsuj,  apd  that 
of  parish  priests  in  the  bishops.  Moreover,  that  the  bishops,  and,,  clergy 
should,  before  they  entered  upon  their  function,  swear  fidelity  to.  the,^ 
existing  government,,  and  engage  to  discover  apy  design  a^ljtst,  the.  st^e 
that  might  come  to  their  knowledge. " — There  were  some  who  thought  that . 
he  waq  making  too  great  a^s^rifice  to  the  good  will  of  the  Rpmish  clergy, 
when,  to  conciliate  their  support^  he.  establish^,  a  reli^oQ, whose.  pt\}\- 
ciples. were  not  cor^genial  w^th  t^ose  of  a  republic — (ij  reply  to.whom.be, 
said.,  "  Make  you. np  account,  then,  of  a  clergy  who  will  pr^j  every  day 
"  for  the  safety.of  the  republic,  and  of  bi^ops  who  wiU  be,  obliged,  by. 
"  their  oath  to  reveal  all  plots  against  it?"' — That  be  might  no.t,  bowev^j. 
provoke  the  pi;otest^,ts  to  disturb  his  government  by  this  predilection  for 
the  church,  of  Rpme,  h^  gave  them,  a  perfect  toleration  undpr .  cgrtaiii, 
regulations  calculated  to  secure  their  attachmeof  to  thejstat^.*— rThu$  did, 
Buonaparte  endeavour  to  harmonize  the  rnembers  of  that  body  in.  which 
he  was  to,  preside,  that,  disaflTepliiw,.  might,  not  prepare,  the, way  to^ 
rebellion  a^inst  his  pqwcr. 
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SPAIN  AND  I*6RTUi3AL. 

Thb  eveiils  of  the  wdr  betWfeeh  the  croWns  of  Spain  and  Portugal  having 
been  already  given,  we  lieed  oilly  tldd,  in  this  place,  that  the  prince  regent  *" 
of  Portugal,  ahrmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Spanish  army,  irhme'- 
diately  ■submitted  to  a  treaty'  of  peacCjt  by  which  he  engaged  to  make 
reparation  of  dartages  sust4in6d  by  Spain,  and  to  shut  the  ports  o'f  Portugal 
against  the  shijw  of  Great  Brttaih.'-^The  reader  is  referred  to  the  French 
history  fol*  the  hegOtiations  Which  led  to  a  general  peace,  and  the  articles 
m  the  treaty  oiF  Amiens  whifcH  I'elatfe  to  these  kingdoms. 


ITALY.  . 

Italy  was  now  once  more  relieved  from  the  calamities  incident  on  a  seat 
of  war. — Sardinia  had  long  since  been  subdued. — The  first  consul  of  France^ 
had  suffered  a  pOpe  to  be  elected  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  policy. — The 
king  of  Naples,  following  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  with  which 
he  had  allied  against  France  in  the  late  campaign,  now  yielded  to  his  evil 
fate,  and  signed  an  humiliating  treaty  with  the  French  goverament,4.  by 
ivhich  he  engaged  to  shut  His  ports  against  the  ships  of  his  former  ally,  the 
king  of  England. — ^And  Buonaparte,  in  order  to  confirm  his  power  in  Italy 
by  the  support  of  Spain  and  its  dependencies,  now  put  the  son  of  the 
infant  duke  of  Parma  in  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  with  the  title 
of  king  of  Etruria,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  emperor  and  duke  of  Tuscany, 
by  virtue  Of  a  treaty  for  that  purpose  with  his  catholic  majesty.  J — In  con- 
Sequence  of  this  treaty,  the  young  prince  was  solemnly  inveisted  with  the 
sovereignty  by  the  name  of  Lewis  the  First;  and  received  the  oaths  of 

fidelity 
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fidelity   and   obedience    from    the   Tuscan    nation,   in    the   presence   oC 
''count  Cassar  Ventura,   minister  plenipotentiary,  and  the  French  general 
Munit.  U ' 

In  such  periods  of  turbulence  and  revolution  it  is  difficult  for  individuals 
remote  from  the  scenes  of  politics  to  form  just  ideas  of  the  circutsstances 
of  diflferent  states :  they  are,  however,  assisted  by  the  representations 
of  others. — ^We  may  judge  of  the  happiness  and  independency  of  the- 
newly  created  king  of  Etsuria  from  the  representation  given  by  Thi- 
baudeau,  counsellor  of  state  to  the  French  legislature.  "  The  king  of 
"  Tuscany,  tranquil  on  his  throne,  has  been  acknowledged  by  great 
"  powers,  and  will  be  acknowledged  by  all.  Four  thousand  French 
"  are  guarding  Leghorn  for  him,  and  will  evacuate  it  when  he  shell  have 
"  organiied  a  national  army." — ^What  encouragement  for  other  nationa 
to  merit  the  friendship  of  France,  which  affords  such  protection  to  its 
iriends! 

The  same  minister  gives  ns'  the  following  representatiwi  of  the  state  of 
the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian. republic. — "  The  Cisalpine  and  Liguria  havoat 
"  length  decreed  their  organization.  Both  fear,  in  the  movements  of  the 
"  first  appointments,  the  revival  of  rivalship  and  hatreds  They  have 
"  appeared  to  desire  that  the  first  consul  should  take  these  appointments 
"  upon  himself." — Desirous  to  obtain  a  definitive  organization,  they 
requested  the  assistance  of  their  founder. — With  a  view  to  the  attainment 
of  this  object  450  members  were  at  thts^time  chosen  from  among'  the 
citizens  of  this  republic;  and,  repairing  to  Lyons,  they  there,  with  the^first 
consul's  advice  and  assistance,  terminated  their  deliberations  oiv  the  grand 
buuness  of  a  constitution. — A  detail  of  their  proceedings  would,  perhaps,, 
be  uninteresting  to  the  reader,  were  it  consistent  with  the  nature  of  this 
work.  They  were  conducted  with  that  unanimity  which  might  be  expected 
under  the  existing  circumstances;  the  deputies  either  being  really  devoted 
to  the  first  consul's  will,  or  sensible  that  they  had  no  cesources  for  resistance- 
in  themselves,  nor  allies  on  whom  they  could  rely. — When  the  afikir  of  % 
president  was  to  be  decided  on,  the  cimsulta,  as  they  were  denominated, 

modestly 
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modestly  saidj  "  tfiat  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  man,  who  by  the  ascen- 
"  dency  of  his  name  and  his  power,  could  place  the  republic  in*  the  rank  ^' 
"  that  befits  its  grandeur:  that  name  and  that  power,"  said  they,  "  were 
"  no  where  to  be  found  among  themselves.  We  desire,  therefore,  most 
"  ardently,  that  geneial  Buonaparte  will  honour  the  republic  by  continuing 
"  to  govern  it^  and  by  associating  with  the  direction  of  the  af&irs  of 
"  France  the  care  of  governing  us  during  all  the  time  that  he  shall  think 
"  necessaiy." — To  this  Buonaparte,  with  equal  modesty,  replied:  ■"  With 
"  regard  to  the  office  of  president,  /  have  found  no  one  among  you  tjual^ed 
"  by  the  rani  he  holds  in  the  -public  ojmion,  sufficiently  free  of  a  local  spirit, 
"  and  who  had  rendered  services  so  great  to  his  native  country  as  to 
"  qtulify  him  for  such  an  important  trust." — The  result  of  this  happy 
concurrence  of  opinion  was,  that  Buonaparte  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic;  an  office  which  was  rendered  more  important  by  the 
circumstances  under  whidi  he  held  it.  By  the  »:licle  which  relates  to 
the  government  it  was  declared,  that  the  president  should  remain  ten 
years  in  office,  and  should  be  indefinitely  re-eligible.  That  the  president 
has  the  initiative  of  all  laws,  all  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  exclusively, 
through  the '  means  of  ministers,  of  the  executive  power.  He  ^points 
the  vice-president;  who,  in  his  absence,  takes  his  place  in  the  state 
consulta,  and  represents  him  in  all  those  parts  which  he  chooses  to  trust 
to  him.  ^ 

Enough  is  here  seen  of  the  constitution  of  the  Cis^pine  republic 
to  evince  that,  after  Buonaparte  had  professed  to  deliver  the  states. 
which  constitute  it  firom  oppression,  to  restore  their  rights,  and  plant 
the  tree  of  liberty  ^mong  them,  he  had  subjected  them  to  the  abso- 
lute government  of  a  foreign  dictator,  and  a  dependency  on  a.  foreign 
power. 
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Tm  histray  of  -die  SwiES  since  the  revolution  is  noriting  more  than  a 
catalogue  of  their  calamities.  They  were  relieved  from  foreign  war  only  to 
be  afiflicted  with  the  sorer  evil  of  domestic  distraction. — "  Helvetia," 
says  Thibaudeau,  "  has  aflforded,  during  the  year  nine,  the  spectacle  of  a 
"  people  torn  by  parties,  each  of  those  parties  invoking  the  power  and 
"  sometimes  the  arms  of  trance.*' — Such  is  the  picture  given  us,  by  a 
Fveoch  minister,  of  a  country  which,  before  France  disturbed  it  by  its 
intrigues,  was  the  seat  of  industry  and  peace.' — Repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  to  oi^nize  a  constitution  which  should  be  approved  by  the 
contending  parties,  but  without  success. — The  last  was  settled  by  a  diet 
assembled  at  Berne,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September  in  this  year.  But 
this  was  protested  against  by  the  legislative  council:,  and  that  body  forth- 
with declared  the  Helvetic  diet  sitting  at  Berne  to  be  dissolved,  and  its 
proceedings  null  and  void.^ 


GERMANY. 

Tab  definitive  treaty  concluded  on  the  ninth  of  febniary  at  Lunevrlle, 
"'between  the  emperor  and  Germanic  body  and  the  French  republic,  will 
ever  remain  a  memorial  of  the  degradation  of  the  German  empire. — We 
have  seen  in  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  which  was  the  basis  of  ths 
present,  that  the  emperor  was  required  to  cede  the  hereditary  dominions  , 
■  of  his  ancestors  in  the  low  countries  and  Italy,'  and  to  take  the  spoils  of  the 
Venetian  republic  in  compensation. — This  hirmiliation  on  the  part  of  his 
imperial  majesty  was  equalled  by  that  imposed  on  the  empire  in  the 
following  article.  "  And  as  in  consequence  of  the  cession  which  the 
"  empire  makes  to  the  French  republic,  several  princes  and  states  of  the 

"  empire 
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"  empire  will  be  dispossessed,  either  altogether  or  in  part,  whom  it  is      1801 

"  incumbent  upon  the  Germanic  empire  collectively^  to  &uppert>  Ae  losses        ' 

"  resulting  from  the  stipulations  in  the  present  treaty,  it  is  agreed  between 

"  his  majesty  the  emperor  and  king,  as  well  in  his  own  name  as  in  that  of 

"  the  Germanic  empire,  and  the  French  republic,  that  in  conformity  with 

"  the  principles  formally  established  at-  the  congress  of  Jtastadt,  the- empire 

"  shall  be  bound  to  give  to  the  hereditary  princes  who  shall  be-  di^Kwtessed- 

",  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  an  indemnity,  zehtcH  shall  be  taken  from' 

"  the  whole  of  tlie  empire,  according  to  »rangementr- which  on  these  buct^ 

"  shall  be  ultimately  determined  upon."* 

This  humiliating  article,  which  may  be  ctmsidered  as  a  purtisluiietM' 
inflicted  on  the  Germanic  body  for  the  disunion  of  its  members -a«d' thei^- 
consequent  want  of  energy  in  cafrying.  on  the  late  war,  was^  immediately:' 
productive  of  a  dispute  between  the  eraperov  and  some  of  the  Germatf' 
princes. — On  the  death  of  the  electoral  archbishop  of  Cologne  aai  MuBSter,- 
the  emperor  procured  the  election  of- his  brother,  the-  archduke-  Anthony; 
'  to  the  vacant  see  of  Cologne.  But  the  king  of  Prus^' protested  agbinst-  it' 
as  inconsistent  with  the  -above  article  and  the  general  sense-  of  the  p^rties- 
ia  the  congress  at  Rastadt,  which  imported,  that -those  secular  states  wbieh- 
have  suffered  by  ceding  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhine  shall  receive  indemnifi- 
cations which  are  to  be  effected  by  secularizations:  these  sees,  th'ereforej 
he  said,  ought  to  continue  vacant  for  the  presBnt.^~^The  enipierer '  ehdea- 
voured  to  remove  his  majesty's  objections  by  assuring  him,  "  that  with 
"  respect  to  the  electorateof  Cologne,  tb«  elMtioBt  of  ao^avehdake  may 
"  be  considered  as  indifferent;  as  the  natural  course  of  the  accomplishing 
"  the  indemnities  by  means  of  secularization  will  not  be  altered  from 
"  personal  consideration  or  secondary  vievrs."t  But  Frederic  William,  who 
acted.Jn  concert  with  the  French  gpvernmeat,  not-  satiifiAd- with  this  assor- 
rancc;  continued  his-oppositionto-a  tEaiisaoti(m. which  be-was-tippreheiwivii^ 
might .  contribute  to  the  power  of  hi«-]ivai 
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PRUSSIA,  DENMARK,  AND  SWEDEN. 

The  Prussian  monarch,  who  had  been  for  some  years  a  contemplative 
''  spectator  of  the  war  which  had  desolated  the  south  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
was  called  into  action  again  by  the  transactions  of  this  year. — When  an 
anned  neutrality  was  formed  by  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  to  distress 
that  power  which  stood  alone  in  support  of  the  cause  in  which  his  father 
professed  to  take  up  arras,  that  power  to  which  his  illustrious  ancestor  owed 
the  preservation  of  Silesia,  he  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  shewing 
his  ingratitude  and  his  disregard  for  the  independency  of  Europe  by  joining 
the  confederacy. — The  events  of  the  campaign  which  ensued,  the  triumph 
of  Great  Britain  over  the  intrigues  of  France,  the  open  hostilities  of 
Denmark,  and  the  hostile  designs  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Prussia,  having 
been  given  in  the  English  history,  need  not  be  repeated  here.  But  we 
may  hence  learn  how  erroneously  those  persons  will  judge  in  politics,  who 
reason  upon  a  supposition  that  absolute  princes,  whose  councils  as  such 
are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  their  own  passions  and  personal  views  or 
those  of  their  ministere,  will  be  directed  in  their  measures  of  policy  by  a 
regard  for  the  general  welfare. 


RUSSIA. 

Men  of  reflection  began  to  have  the  most  gloomy  presages  of  the 
■'  distress  which  hung  over  the  Russian  nation,  when  they  saw  their  trade 
ruined  by  the  embargo  laid  on  the  English  shipping,  and  the  state  threat- 
ened with  war  by  the  rash  councils  of  a  sovereign  impelled  by  rage  and 
influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  a  foreign  power  which  was  interested  in 
involving  Ihem  in  hostilities  with  Great  Britain. — Every  day  afforded  some 
new  testimony  of  his  folly  or  bis  infuriate  temper.    His  courtieis  and 
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even  bis  own  family  -  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  ungovernable  passion.* 
The  public  mind  was  impressed  with  a  persuasion  that  Russia  would  be 
sank  in  an  abyss  of  misery,  if  he  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. And  it  was  rumoured  that  a  cabal  in  the  state  were  concerting  the 
means  of  depriving  him  of  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power. 

Under  these  impressions  were  the  Russian  people  when  they  were 
relieved  from  impending  evils  by  the  sudden  death  of  Paul,  in  his  forty- 
seventh  year. — In  what  manner  he  died,  whether  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
as  was  given  out  by  his  courtiers,  or  by  the  hands  of  a  band  of  conspirators, 
as  many  believed,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  ascertained.* 

He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son,  Alexander,  then  in  his 
twenty-second  year;  a  prince  whose  general  conduct  affords  the  Russians 
well-grounded  prepossesuons  of  a  prosperous  reign.** — With  respect  to 
foreign  politics,  the  young  monarch  appears  to  be  perfectly  sensible  of 
the  extreme  imprudence  of  his  father's  conduct.  Without  running  vio- 
lently into  any  party,  he  discovers  a  disposition  to  hold  the  balance  even 
among  the  poweis  of  Europe,  and  to  preserve  peace  with  alt  the  world. — 
His  fint  puUic  act  was  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  system  of  the  late 

empress. 

■     Annul  Regiiier.  9S.  ii{. 

*  The  following  anecdote  evinces  the  eccenincily  of  Paul'*  character. — ^The  writer  of  the 
hittoricil  part  of  the  Annual  Register,  speaking  of  an  interview  between  him  and  the  king  of 
Sweden,  iays,  "  The  conversation  turned  on  the  military  successes  of  his  new  French  friends;  the 
"  projects  formed  by  the  northern  confederacy  to  humble  the  pride  of  England,  and  the  invincibls' 
"  prowess  which  the  emperor  hid  ditplayed  all'day  long  in  the  toumament  which  had  been 
"  exhibited.  His  majetty,  fired  with  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  immediately  resolved  to  send  a 
"  defiance  to  all  the  potenuies  of  Europe. — Agreeably  with  this  resolution,  the  court  gazette  of 
"  St.  Petersburg,  december  30,  iSoo,  contained  ihe  followinj;:  '  It  is  said  that  his  majesty,  the 
"  emperor,  teeing  that  the  powers  of  Eurc^  cannot  agree,  and  wishing  to  terminate  a  war.  which 
"  has  raged  eleven  years,  intends  10  propose  a  place,  where  he  will  invite  alt  other  potentates,  to 
"  fight  with  them  in  barriers  closed  up:  for  which  purpose  they  are  to  bring  with  them  their 
"  most  enlightened  minitten,  and  most  skilful  generab,  as  squires,  umpires,  and  heralds;  such  u 
"  Thugut,  Pitt,  and  Bernstorff,  He  himself  intends  to  have  with  him  count  Vaoder  Pahliu  and 
"  count  Kutosoff.'  "—'AnnutU  Remitter.  115, 

••  "  The  happiest  hope  which  Russia  can  entertain,"  sayi  the  author  of  Secrtt  Memoirs,  "  ii 
"  that  the  may  one  day  tee  on  the  throne  an  emperor  sufBcicntly  wise  and  great  to  give  it  laws, 
*'  to  which  be  himself  will  submit;  a  prince  of  such  magnanimity,  as  to  be  ashamed  to  reign 
"  inglorious  over  a  peo|>le  destitute  of  rights,  and  who  may  be  capable  of  forming  from  the  summit 
"  of  hit  throne  a  gentle  and  easy  descent,  to  arrive  at  freedom  without  a  fall.  This  b  what  a 
"  true  friend  of  Russia  and  bumanity  ought  to  wish;  this  alone  can  now  immortalize  an  emperor, 

"  Peter 

VOL.  IV.  a  N 
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empress.— This  was  immediately  followed  by  an  order  for  taking  off* 
the  embargo  laid  on  the  English  shipping.* — And  before  the  close  of  this 
year  he    concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  French 

republic.t' 


TURKEY. 

Tbb  accession  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  a  prince  whose  councils  were 
*'  pacific^  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  and  the  expuMtm  of  the  French  from 
Egypt  in  consequence  of  the  brilliant  vuccesses  of  the  English  anus, 
relieved  the  sultan  from  the  apprehensions  of  molestation  to  his  dominions 
in  that  quarter. — The  joyful  celebrations  of  this  event  at  Constantinople 
ivere  soon  followed  by  those  of  another  still  more  propitious  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Tuiidsh  nation:  that  was  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between 
the  sultan  and  the  French  government,  4-  by  which,  among  other  articles, 
France  recognised  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  consisting  of 
Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante  and  the  other  ex-Venetian  territories  near  the 
coast  of  Greece,  formed  in   1800. 


EAST  INDIES. 

The  statement  given  by  Mr.  Dundas,  as  president  of  the  East  India  board, 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  of  the  positive  and  relative  state  of 

the 

"  Peier  the  Ficil  himself  Umenitd,  that  he  wai'  on]y  ibe  despot  of  a  nalioo  of  tlivet.  At  an 
"  interview  he  ha<l  with  (he  king  of  Pruuia  at  Parienwerder,  he  openly  conjratulaled  him  on  the 
**  happioeu  of  being  the  king  oF  a  natioa  which  he  could  govera  bjr  laws,  while  he  could  rule  - 
"  hii  only  wiih  the  knout;  and  he  pramiied  to  bettow  on  it  a  milder  government,  a*  loon  ai  it 
"  ihould  be  lufBciently  civilized  to  be  uucqxible  of  ii,"— Civilization  mint  be  the  gradtul  result 
of  many  concuning  cautet.  The  pment  emperor  has  afibrded  his  subjects  well-groanded  pros- 
pects that  he  will  adopt  such  meaturet  of  internal  police  as  may  cootribuie  to  this  civiliiatlon,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  ei^oyment  of  more  nttional  happioeii,  under  a  more  mild  and  liberal  system 
of  government. 

f    October  8.  4    October  g. 

"  Ann.  R^is,,  1 15.  )6.  *  State  Papen.  091.  *  Ann.  Regis,  agg.     Stale  Papcn,  191. 
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the  company's  af&iii,  ittost  affbrd  satisfaction  to  all  who  feel  themselves 
interested  in  th6  prosperity  of  the  East  India  company,  the  general  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  national  resources.  By  this  it 
appeared  that  the  amount  hi  which  the  general  state  of  the  whole  concern 
had  amended  daring  the  last  year  was  ^.90,465. — That  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  sales  in  isoo-i  was  si.l0,ss$,45s;  being  £.i6S,8*i 
more  than  last  year. — And  that  their  present  assets  in  India  amount  to 
jeii,*69,sss;  being  ig.i,3io,**6  more  than  in  isoo.' 

After  comparing  the  present  flourishing  state  of  the  company's  afEttrs 
with  what  it  had  been  been  in  no*,  when  they  were  so  embarrassed 
that  some  were  of  opihlbn  that  it  must-  be  dissolved,  and  doing  honour  to 
the  two  noblemen  under  whose  auspices  they  had  made  such  advances,  he 
adverts  to  the  fall  of  Ttppoo  Sultan,  as  one  of  the  chief  grounds  on  which 
they  might  promise  themselves  increasing  prosperity.  "  Whilst  that  restless 
"  tyrant  was  alivej"  says  he,  "  confldence  could  not  have  existed  and  all 
"  that  could  have  been  expected  was  an  armed  truce.  He  had  even  checked 
"  the  agriculture  of  the  company's  possesions,  and  in  every  way  obstructed  ' 
**  their  improvement.  Every  seditious  polygar  and  circar  was  led  to 
"  revolt,  relying  on  Tippoo  for  assistance."^ — Such  is  the  satisfactory 
account  given  of  the  state  o~  the  company's  aflairs  by  a  minister  who  by 
his  talents  and  his  assiduous  attention  to  the  business  of  his  office,  had 
very  essentially  contributed   to  their  advancement. 


WEST  INDIES. 

ToussAiNT,  pursuing  his  labours  for  the  good  of  the  state,  was  at  this 
time  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  measures  prescribed  by  it  for  ^ 
annexing  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo  to  that  before  possessed  by 
France. — ^This  year,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  first  consul,  J  informing 
him  that  this  measure  was  accomplished. — That  the  finishing  hand  had  been 
put  to  this  work;  that  a  central  assembly   had  been  held,  "  and   that  a 

"  constitution 

t   July  i«. 

■     Aiiuic  Aan.  Regiiier.  143  to  65.  *    Idem,  145. 
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"  constitution  was  formed  which  promised  happiness  to  the  long-^uSering 
"  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  -and  which  he  transmitted  to  him  for  his 
"  approbation  and  that  of  the  government.'" 

Agreeably  with  his  general  conduct,  when  a  formidable  insurrection  of 
the  blacks,  headed  by  Flaville  a  malecontent  chief,  was  excited  by  an 
article  in  the  French  constitution  authorizing  the  importation  of  slaves,  | 
from  which  they  apprehended  a  revival  of  the  old  regime  respecting 
negroes,  he  immediately  marched  against  them,  and  took  effectual  means 
to  suppress  them.* 

The  discipline  and  good  order  which  he  had  restored  In  the  island  ren- 
dered such  an  achievement  easy  to  him;  which  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
impracticable  by  any  other  person.  His  conduct  and  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  colony  are  thus  described  by  one  who  was  a  witness  of  it.  "  No 
"  man  in  Europe  can  believe,"  says  a  Jamaican,  ".  to  what  a  degree  of 
"  regularity,  order,  tranquillity,  and  opulence,  the  black  general  Toussaiot 
"  has  restored  that  colony.  Every  man  in  the  island  la  under  his  'subjec- 
"  tton:  and,  so  wisely  has  he  tempered  all  his  measures,  that  not  a 
"  murmur  is  heard  from  any  party  or  colour:  on  the  contrary  his  name 
"  is  venerated  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  much  superior  to  that  of  Buo- 
"  naparte  in  France.  His  tropps,  although  nearly  naked  are  in  a  superipr 
"  style  of  discipline :  and  I  have  seen  large  parties  of  negroes  go  through 
"  the  exercise  in  a  manner  that  would  da  honour  to  a  Prussian  veteran."* 

But  the  merit  which  gave  Toussaint  his  ascendency  at  the  same  time 
awakened  apprehensions  in  the  French  government  that  he  would  employ 
it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  independent  sovereignty  in  himself. 
— Buonaparte,  being  informed  of  his  popularity,  and  of  his  declaration, 
that  he  was  determined  to  effect  a  complete  emancipation  of  the  negroes, 
reflecting  on  the  path  by  which  he  had  ascended  to  the -sovereign  power 
himself,  readily  listened  to  the  aspersions  of  Toussaint's  enemies.;  and, 
whilst  he  was  soothing  him  with  kind  professions,  he  adopted  measures  to 
avert  the  danger  which  he  apprehended  from  him. — At  the  close  of  this 
year,  general  Leclerc  embarked  with  a  strong  force  on  board  a  fleet  under 

admiral 
%    October  a^. 

»     Slate  Papeis.  361.  *  Gentleman's  lA*g*t\nt.  77,  %.  *  Letter  from  a  Geniteniui  in 

Jamaica,  ap.  GentLenun'i  Magajtine.  78. 
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admiral  Villaretj  destined  to  supersede  Toussaint  in  his  command,  and  to 
enforce  the  new  laws  respecting  the  future  destiny  of  the  blacks;  and*" 
also  to    subdue    the  refaelUnn- -which.  Jad..Jamken .  out  in^the  .isle  of 
Dominique. 


AMERICAN  STATES. 

Thb  flourishing  state  of  the  American  states  affbrds  pleasing  prospects  ^  ' 
not  only  to  the  nation  themselves,  but  to  all  who  have  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  them. — The  president  of  the  congress  informed  the 
deputies  this  year,  that,,  according  to  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  lately 
taken,  they  mightjierceive  that  the  increase  of  ■numbers,  during  the  last  .._ 
ten  years,  proceeding  in  geonietrical  ratio,  promised  a  duplication  in  little 
more  than  twenty-two  years.  Moreover,  ".  that,  other  circumstances  com- 
"  bined  with  the  increase,  of  numbers  had  produced  an  augmentation  of 
"  revenue,'  arfeing  from  consumption,  far  beyond  that  of  population 
"  alone;' and  that,  although  the  changes  in  foreign  relations^  now  taking 
"  place  so  desirably  for  the  whole  world  may  for  a  season  affect  this 
"  branch  of  revenue,  yet,  weighing  all  probabilities  of  expence,  as  well 
"  as  of  income,  there  was  a  reasonable  ground  of  confidence  that  they 
"  might  now  safely  dispense  with  all  the  internal  taxes:  and  that  the 
"  remaining  sources  of  revenue  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
"  support  of  government,  to  pay  the  interest  of  public  debts,  and  to 
"  discharge  the  principals  in  shorter  periods  than  the  laws,  or  the  general 
"  expectation  had  contemplated."' — An  obvious  reflection  suggested  by 
this  statement  is,  that  the  independency  of  America  had  been  followed 
by,  and  has,  probably,  in  a  great  measure,  produced  a  rapid  increase  of 
consumption  and  of  course  an  increased  demand  of  European  goods,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  purchased  of  British  merchants, .  This  allbrds  a 
striking  example  of  a  final  good  produced  by  an  apparent  evil. 

GREAT 

»    Slue  Paper*.  355.  6. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AND  HOLLAND. 


THE  preliminaries  of  peace  having  been  ugned  on  thie  basis  already  set 
forth,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
repaired,  towards  the  close  of  the  late  year,  to  Amiens,  for  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  treaty. — Some  difficulties  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  articles 
which  related  to  the  retention  of  Trinidad  and  Ceylon  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  future  disposal  of  the  isle  of  Malta,  which  protracted  their  delibe- 
rations. These  being  at  length  overcome,  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  march,  by  the  eari  of  Comwallis  on  the  part  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  by  Joseph  Buonaparte  on  that  of  France,  by  the  che- 
valier Azara  for  the  king  t^  Spain,  and  minheer  Scbimmelpennick  for 
the  Batavian  republic.* 

Such 

*  The  ■nicte  in  the  ircaif  reUting  to  Milu  purporti  that  this  »land,  Gaco  and  Camioo  iball 
be  reuoTcd  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  JeruHlem,  to  be  held  on  the  ume  condition*  on  which  it 
poMcued  them  before  the  war,  and  under  ccnaia  iiipulations,  the  mmt  interesting  of  which,  in  a 
political  view,  are  ai  follow  : 

**  I.  The  knighu  of  the  order,  whoae  tanguagei  ihftlt  continue  to  subsist,  after  the  exchange 
*'  of  the  ratification  of  the  proent  treaty,  ate  invited  to  return  to  Malta,  ai  soon  as  the  exchange 
"  shall  have  taken  place.  They  will  there  form  a  general  chapter,  and  proceed  to  the  election 
"  of  a  grand  nusler,  chosen  from  among  the  natives  of  the  nations  which  preserve  ibeir  language, 
'-  unless  that  election  has  been  already  made  since  the  exchange  of  the  preliminaries. 

"  It  ii  understood  that  an  election,  made  subsequent  to  that  epoch,  shall  alone  be  considered 
"  valid,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  that  may  have  taken  place  M  any  period  prior  to  that 
"  epoch. 

*'  B.  The  govemmeott  of  the  French  republic  and  of  Great  Britain,  desiring  to  phce  the  order 
"  and  island  of  Malta  in  a  slate  of  entire  independence  with  respect  to  them,  agree,  that  there 

"  shall 
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Such  was  the  rteult  of  a  war  of  ten  campaigns,  the  mo6t  destructive,  the 
.most  eventful,  and  the  most  important  in  its  consequences,  of  any  upon 
record. — In  the  course  of  it,  so  entire  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in 
France  that  not  a  wreck  was  left  of  the  old  system  as  a  memorial  of  its 
existence :  the  most  unfortanate  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  and  all  the  princes  of 
the  original  stem  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  either  brought  to  the 
scaffold  or  driven  int6  exile :  and  the  republic  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  monarchy,  amidst  scenes  of  turbulence  and  bloodshed,  accom- 
plished what  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  attempted  in  vain;  it  completely 

conquered 

"  shall  not  be  in  future  eiiber  t  French  or  English  language ;  and  that  no  individual  beloagiD( 
"  lo  eiihcT  the  one  or  other  of  (hete  powers  shall  be  admiiied  into  the  dlder. 

**  4.  The  force*  of  hii  Britinnic  mt'^ny  shall  evacuate  the  island,  and  ita  dependencies, 
"  within  three  moMhs  from  the  exchange  of  the  Tatificuiotis,  or  sooner  if  possible.  At  that 
"  epoch  it  ihall  be  given  up  to  the  order  in  its  present  state,  provided  the  gnnd  master,  oc 
"  commissaries  fully  auihorlftd  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  order,  shall  be  in  the  Island  to 
**  take  ponenton,  and  that  the  forca  which  is  to  be  provided  hy  his  Sicilian  ta»jt*iy,  ai  it 
"  hereafter  stipulated,  ihall  have  arrived  there. 

"  5.  One  half  of  the  garrison,  at  least,  stiall  be  always  compoied  of  native  Maltese ;  for  the 
"  remainder  the  order  may  levy  recruits  in  those  countricJ  only  which  continue  to  possess  the  lan- 
"'  guages  (patuder  la  taHgnet.)  The  Maltese  tro<^  shall  hava  Maltese  ofBcert.  The  commander 
'*.  in  chief  of  the  garritan,  as  well  at  ifae.  nomination  of  the  officers,  shall  pertain  to  the  grand 
"  master;  and  this  right  he  cannot  resign  even  temporarily,  except  in  favour  of  a  Lnighi,  and  in 
"  concurrence  with  the  advice  of  the  council  of  the  order. 

"  6.  The  independence  of  the  istea  of  Malta,  of  Gaco,  and  Camiao,  m  wdl  as  the  present 
"  arrangement,  shall  be  ptaced  under  the  protection  and  guarantee  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
"  Austria,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Pruisia. 

"  7.  11k  »euiralM<r  of  the  order  and  «f  the  island  of  Malta,  with  its  dependencies,  it 
"  proclaimed. 

"  8.  The  port*  of  Malta  shall  be  open  lo  the  commerce  and  the  navigation  of  all  natioat,  who 
. "  shall  there  pay  equal  and  moderate  duties;  these  duties  shall  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
**  Maltese  language,  as  specified  in  paragraph  3,  to  that  of  the  civil  and  military  establishments  of 
"  ibe  island,  as  well  as  to  tbat  of  a  general  lazaretto,  open  to  all  coloun. 

"  IS.  His  Sicilian  m^jeuy -shall  be  invited  to  furnish  SOOO  men,  natives  of  hii  states,  to  serre 
"  in  garritoB  of  the  diArent  fortresses  of  the  said  islands.  That  force  shall  remain  one  year,  to 
"  bear  date  froui'  itie  reiiittitton  10  the  knigbu;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  ihii  term  the  order 
"  ibould  not  have  raited  a  force  sufficieat,  in  the  judgneut  of  the  guaranteeing  powers,  10  gat- 
"  rium  the  idaad  aod  u*  ddpendenCies,  such  at  is  ipccified  in  the  fih  paragraph,  the  Neapolitan 
"  tioDfit  shall  cominu*  there  unUI  ibty  shall  be  replaced  by  *  force  deemed  tufflcieot  by  the  said 

"  13.    The  diffiirent  power*  designated  in  the  6ih  paragraph,  10  wit,  France,  Great  Britain, 

"  Austria,  Spain,  Rutsia,  and  Prussia,  tball   be  invited   to  accede   to  the  present  itipulatioos." 

Genlltman'i  Uagatiiu.  p.  453.  454. 
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conquered  the  Austriaa  Netherlands;  it  made  the  Rhine  the  boundary  of  its 
dominions  towards  Gennany,  and  the  Alps  towards  Italy.' — In  the  course  of 
this  war,  the  house  of  Austria  lost  a  con^eiable  part  of  its  territories, 
and  still  more  of  its  weight  in  the  scale  of  Europe:  the  Prussian  monarch 
lost  his  fame :  the  Dutch  and  ^wiss  republic,  though  indulged  with  the 
denomination  of  independent  states,  were,  in  fact  rendenxl  absolutely 
dependent  on  Prance:  the  pontiff  was  suffered  to  slumber  in  the  papal 
chair  as  long  as  he  should  be  content  with  the  mode  of  existence  which 
was  assigned  him :  the  Italian  states  were  entirely  new  modelled,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  power  of  the  fitst  consul :  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
remaining  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  can  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  as  captive  monarchs,  gracing  that  conqueror's  triumphal 
car. 

Far  different  was  the  state  of  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  this  contest. 
In  all  -that  is  essential  to  dignity  of  character  her  conduct  claims  a  most 
distinguished  pre-eminence.  She  bad,  it  is  true,  made  a  full  trial  of  her 
resources,  and  had  strained  the  sinews  of  public  credit :  but  she  had  pre- 
served the  honour  of  the  British  crown  unsullied.  If  she  was  disfigured 
with  wounds  and  bruises  in  the  combat,  they  were  all  in  front ;  if  her 
shield  be  battered,  it  is  yet  resplendent:  intaminatis  fulget  honorihus.* 
Whilst  other  states  were  crouching  before  a  foreign  oppressor,  she  still 
maintained  her  proper  station  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  braved  his 
utmost  effort  to  subdue  her  spirit.  And  although  the  present  generation 
may  have  suffered  in  their  fortunes,  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  trans- 
mitting their  rights  and  liberties  unimpaired  to  posterity.* 


Hor.  Cum. 


3-  » 


*  It  ii  observed  by  a  writer  of  high  repute,  "  thil  no  pleasure  ii  compinbte  to  (be  itsnding 
"  upon  the  vintage  ground  of  truth  ;  and  to  ice  the  erroti  and  wanderings,  and  miiti  and 
"  [empetis  in  the  vale  below."  ■ — No  period  of  hiitory  ever  afforded  lo  great  a  variety  of  tucb  ' 
objecti  to  engage  the  aiieoiion  of  mankind  ai  the  preiait.  No  humane  perton  can  contemplate 
the  (ceoei  of  misery  which  attended  the  French  revolution,  and  the  evenii  which  ensued  on 
it,  without  feeliogt  of  pity  towards  the  sugereri  in  them,  and  awful  presages  of  the  evils  which 
still  threaten  Europe  should  its  powers  continue  to  be  tame  spectators  of  the  aggTaDdiaement 
of  France. 

These 

*  Bacon's  Essay  an  Truth. 
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GREAT  BWTAIN,  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AND  HOLUIND. 

Thcte  nuy  be  coiuideinl  as  nutten  of  iDtereUinK  tpecuUtion  onlf  to  the  generality  of  n 
but  they  are  mtltert  of  the  nuMt  teriout  coDtemplation  to  ihoK  who  fill  the  highett  d 
ID  Mcieiy.  The  future  fbrtuQe  of  their  empira  depend,  perhapi,  on  die  line  of  policy  which 
they  punue  at  ibis  inpoTtHit  criiii :  aod  happy  are  thoie  countriej  wfaere  the  reins  of  govenunent 
are  held  by  men  whose  dbpaiiionite  and  enlighiened  minds  place  them  on  that  vantage  ground 
from  which  they  may  «ee  the  errors  and  wanderingi  of  otben;  and  who  hare  judgment  and  incli- 
nation to  apply  their  obserraiioni  on  them  to  the  regulation  of  their  own  conduct.  "  Hoc 
"  iitmd  est  prtttipui  in  cognitione  rtnm  saUih-e  ac  frugt/erum,  omnit  te  exempli  doamenta  in 
"  iUuitri  p»sita  monnmento  intueri:  inde  tibi,  tuxqtie  retpuilkit  quvd  imitere  a^itAt!  i*de 
"  fttdvM  inetpt%,fxdtan  exitu  quod  vitei."  * 


MISCBUANIES. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


THESE  miscellanies  connst  of  such  information  relative  to  internal 
government,  revenue,  military  and  naval  force,  arts,  sciences  and  letters, 
commerce  and  manufactures,  public  worics,  and  other  matters,  as  could 
not  be  introduced  in  the  general  histories  of  the  several  states  without 
interrupting  the  narrative  of  civil,  political  and  military  events  and 
transactions,  or  could  not  be  given  so  connectedly. — ^They  may,  per- 
haps, be  interesting  to  such  persons  as  are  not  provided  with  better 
sources,  as  not  only  affording  them  some  information  respecting  these 
matters,  but  giving  them  a  comparative  view  of  the  state  of  the  several 
lungdoms.  &c.  and  the  means  employed  for  their  improvement. 

EcOLKSIASTICAL   HlSTOSY. 

Great  Britain,  happily,  was  not   interested  in   those   affairs   relative   to 
religion  which  embroiled  some  of  the  nations^on  the  continent  during 
this  period. — It  had    partaken,    in  common  with  all  Europe,  of  the  be- 
nefits derived  to  the  litenuy  world  from  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits :  but, 
i  o  K  the 
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the  reformation  having  prevented  their  establishment  here,  the  kingdom 
was  not  concerned  in  those  violent  measures  which  led  tOj  and  at  last 
effected,  their  abolition. 

The  acts  of  the  Britis}i  legislature  relating  to  religion  breathe  the 
liberal  spirit  of  an  enlightened  age. — ^Tbe  first  which  occurs-  is  that 
passed  in  the  year  1778,  in  consequence  of  a  motion  by  sir  George 
Saville,  "  for  the  repeal  of  certain  penalties  and  disabilities  laid  on 
"  roman  catholics  by  an  act  of  king  William  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
"  popery." — ^The  same  motive,  a  consideration  of  the  cruelty  and  bad 
policy  of  continuing  a  deprivation  of  privileges  when  the  reasons  on  which 
they  were  grounded  cease  to  exist,  induced  the  legislature  to  pass  another 
act  in  1791,  "  to  relieve  upon  certain  conditions,  and  under  certain 
"  restrictions,  persons  who  (from  their  protesting  against  the  temporal 
"  power  of  the  pope)  were  called  protesting  roman  catholics,  from  cer- 
"  tain  penalties  and  disabilities  to  which  papists  are  by  law  subject." 

Population. 

In  the  year  1689,  when  the  tax  of  hearth-money  was  abolished,  the 
number  of  houses  in  England  and  Wales  was  computed  at  about 
1,230^000:   which,  at  six  persons  to  a  house,   brings  the  population  to 

7,880,000.' 

According  to  the  returns  made  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  in  1801,  that  of  the  former  amounted  to  8,S3i,4S4;  and  that  of 
the  latter  to  541,494:  to  which  must  be  added  the  army  and  navy 
469,l8s:  convicts  on  board  the  hulks  1,410.  In  all  9,384,578  persons; 
which,  if  the  extent  be  50,o6o  square  miles,  as  stated  by  Zimmermann,  is 
1 86  persons  to  a  square  mile. — Of  this  population  that  of  London  was 
864,845  persons. 

According  to  the  chevalier  de  TInceau,  who  published  a  statistical  view 
of  France  in  ISOS,  in  which  he  adverts  to  the  population  of  the  British 
dominions, .  the  population  of  Ireland  is  somewhat  more  than  4,000,000 
persons,  and  that  of  Scotland  i, 607,760.  And  that  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
and  other  small  islands  80,Ooa  persons. 

FiNANCB. 
*    Andenon.  583. 
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FiNAHCB. 


As  pecuniary  reaoarces  are  the  iiiain-«priDg  of  government,  as^  oa 
them,  the  possible  force  to  be  exerted  by  a  state  in  a  great  measure 
depends,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  not  only  to  know  the  present 
state  of  the  revenue,  but  the  state  of  it  in  preceding  periods.  Therefore 
the  writer  has  reverted  to  the  revolution;  an  era  memorable  for  the 
commencing  of  the  funding  system,  as  well  as  for  the  perfect  establish- 
ment  of  oar  [wesent  constitution.  For  although  Charles  the  Second,  left 
a  dd>t  amounting  to  tB.l,3»8,Si6,  of  which  the  bankers  bad  been 
defrauded  by  the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer,  and  had  charged  hia 
hereditary  revenue  with  six  per  cent  interest,  yet  no  parliamentary  prO' 
vj^on  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  till  the  year  1699,  when 
the  revenue  of  excise  was  charged  with  the  intere^  of  three  per  cent, 
and  the  capital  was  declared  to  be  redeemable  at  a  moiety  of  the  whole 
sum,  or  j^.C64,263.* — The  whole  revenue  in  169S,  we  are  informed  by 
sir  John  Sinclair,  amounted  to  £.l,S7Q,si8.  It  therefore  became  neces- 
sary to  make  large  pariiamentary  grants,  wd  to  raise  large  sums  by  way  of 
loan,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  wars  in  which  king  WiUiaia 
was  engaged. 

Grahts  of  pAKLiAimr  at  mmaxxrr  Paiiotu. 
In    168S  the  sum  of  j?.)i,7S6,o07. 

In    1696,   jf.U, £30,159. 

During  the  fourteen  years  of  king  William's  reign,  j^,55,407,076. 
The   grant  made    by   the  first  parliament    of  queen  Anne,   in   1701, 
iC.6,)t38,6«8. 
In    1710,  after    eight    years    of    war,     the    unprecedented   grant    of 

lf.l7,107,09S. 

During  the  thirteen  years  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  jf.  80,9  87,400. 
The  grants  made  by  the  parliament  called  in  1715,  the  year  after  the 
acceanon  of  George  the  First,  j<r.6,ia*,7Sfl.  . 

In 
*    Sk  Joba  SincUir'i  Hiu.  of  lUveniw.  45.  td  pin. 
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tn  ITSS  the  small  sum  of  j^.i,t£o,ooo. 

During  the  thirteen  years  of  Geoige  the  First's  reigti^  the  grants 
amounted  only  to  £.s*,T9*,si8. — It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  national 
debt  at  this  king's  accession  amounted  to  i8.5*,l*6i86S.  •_  ■  ' 

The  grants  made  by  the  parliament  called  in  17£S,  the  year  after  die 
accession  of  George  the  Second,  j£.s,5ii,69*. 

In  1T4T,  after  a  war  of  eight  years,  if.lo,660,000. 

In  1760,  after  a  war  of  sir  yeais,  rf.i9,ioi,067. 
-    During  a  reign  of  thirty-four  yearSj  i£.S05,798,56l. 

The  grants  made  by  the  parliament  in  1762  amounted  to  ^^.18,299,153. 

The  grants  of  1775,  the  year  before  the  American  war  commeacied/ 
were  rf.6,980,eio. 

The  grants  of  178«  amounted  to  jg.«4,«6i,477. 

The  grants  of  1791    were  rf.l4,064,656. 

The  total  of  the  supplies  for  the  year  isol  amounted  to  £.*e,886,sos. 

Natiohal  Debt. 

The  accumulation  of  the  national  debt  is  another  object  deserving  our. 
attention  in  the  financial  system. 
At  the  revolution,  it  was  only  jf.664,S6S. 
At  the  death  of  William  the  Third,  rf.i6,S94,70«. 
At  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  ie.s*,i*5,8es. 
At  the  death  of  George  the  First,  £.5i,09ii,SS5. 
In  the  year  1739,  rf.46,S8«,650. 
In  the  year  1749,  jf.78,i66,906. 
In  the  year  1755,  rf.75,077,S64. 
In  the  year  1764,  jf.i46,688,844. 
In  the  year  1775,  jf.135,948,051. 
In  the  year  1788^  £.ii46,iiS,S9it. 

The  Citii,  List. 

The  civil  list,  as  settled  after  the  revolution,  in  1689,  vras.  jf. 600,000 
a  year. 
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The  rerenue  of  the  crown,  as  settled  at  the  same  time,  was: 
rfi,«oo,ooo  a  year. 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  the  civil  list  was  augmented  to 
df.700,oeo:  and  at  the  accession  of  Geor^  the  Second  it  was  augmented 
to  c^.800,000. — Moreover,  a  revenue  of  i^.lO0,o6o  a  year  was  settled  on 
the  queen,  iiv  case  of  her  surviving  his  majesty.' 

The  state  of  the  civil  list,  as  settled  at  the  accesuon  of  his  present 
majesty,  according  to  Blackstone,  is  as  CoUows:  "  In  the  late  reigns,  thC' 
"  produce  of  certain  branches  of  the  excise  and  customs,  the  post  office,.- 
"  the  duty  on  wine  licenses,  the  revenues  of  the  remaining  crown  land^ 
"  and  the  profits  arising  from  courts  of  justice,  (which  articles  include- 
"  all  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown)  and  also  a  dear  annuity  of 
"  rf".i  20,000  in  money,  were  settled  on  the  king  few  life,  for  the  support' 
**  of  his  majesty's  household,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown:. 
"^  And  as  the  amount  of  these  several  brandies  was  uncertain,  if  they 
"  did  not  amount  annually  to  ^.800,000,  the  parliament  engaged  to^ 
"  make  up  the  deficiency.  Bat  his  pcesent  majesty  having,  soon  after 
"  his  accession,  voluntarity  si^ified  his  consent  that  his  own.  hereditary- 
"  rcTOnues  might  be  so  disposed  of  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  utility 
"  and  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  having  graciously  accepted  the 
"  limited  sum  of  j£.800,00Q  per  annum,  for  the  support  of  the  civil. 
"  list  (and  that  also  charged  with  life  annuities  to  the  princess  of  Wales>: 
"  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  princess  Amelia,  amounting  to> 
"  ^.77,000 )'  the  said  hereditary  and  other  revenues  are  now  carried 
"  into,  and  made  a  part  of  the  ag^egate  fund,  and  that  fund  is  charged 
"  with  the  payment  of  the  whole  annuity  of  .3^.800,000. 

"  The  expences  defrayed. by  the  civil  list  are  those  which  in  any  manneii 
"  relate  to  the  civil  government-;  as  the  expences.  of  the  household,  alL 
"  salaries  to  officers  of  slate,  to  the  judges,  and- the  king's  servants,  the 
"  appointments  to.  foreign  ambassadors,  the  maintenaqce  of  the  queen. 
"  ajid  royal  family,  the  king's  private  expences  or  privy  purae,  and  other 
"  very  numerous  outgoings,  such  as  secret  service  monejv  pensions,,  and 
*'  bounties."* 

Nav».- 
*    Smollet.  a.  4$s.  '  '  BUckjlone,  1,  33L 
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Navy  at  dittbrbnt  Pbriods. 


King  .Richard  the  First,  when  he  weight  anchor  from  Mesuna  in 
^il^,  upon  his  expet^tton  against  the  infidels,  is  aaid  to  have,  had  "  an 
"  hundred  and  fifty  great  ships,  fifty-three  gallies,  besides  barks,  tartans, 
"  and  other  small  vessels  attending  the  fleet,  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
"  sions."* — This  is  a  proof  of  the  king's  i;eal  in  the  cause  in  which  he 
was  embarked:  and  it  appeared  soon  a(%er  that  he  had  exhausted  his  revenue 
and  resources  to  fit  out  this  vast  fleet. — ^Neither  the  size  of  the  ships,  nor 
the  number  of  men,  is  given. 

In  the  war  in  which  Henry  the  Eighth  engaged  against  France,  in  con- 
junction with  his  father-in-law,  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  he  had  eighteen 
ships,  with  SOOO  men  on  board.  Of  these  ships  there  were  only  six  of 
three  hundred  tons  and  upwards.'— In  the  ensuing  year  Henry  sent  out 
a  fleet  connstinig  of  forty-two  sail.  * 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  by  Camden  in  the  year  1561  "  to  have  been 
"  able  to  send  out  so,oOO  fighting  men  for  sea  service." 

According  to  Burchet,  the  queen  had  in  \S18  -one  ship  of  100  guns, 
nine  of  88  to  60,  and  forty-nine  from  £8  to  40.  Beside  these  fifty-^iine 
ships  of  the  line,  she  had  fifty-eight  vessels  from  ss  to  so  guns,  and 
twenty-nine  from  18  to  $;»  so  greatly  had  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom 
been  increased  during  her  reign. 

In  the  year  1688,  according  to  Davenant,  the  tonnage  of  the  royal  navy, 
which  in  1660  was  only  62,594  tons,  was  increased  to  10I,05S  tons. 

In  the  year  1 7  KG  the  navy  consisted  of  an  hundred  and  eighty-two  ships, 
of  which  fifty-nine  were  of  70  guns  aiid  upwards:  in  all  9940  guns. 

In  the  year  1715  the  tonnage  of  the  royal  navy  was  167,596  tons:  in 
]727  it  was  170,862:  and  in   1749  it  wm  augmented  to  ses.stf  tons. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  naval  'force  of  Great 
Britain  and  tl^  powers  with  which  she  was  engaged  in  war,  in  1781,  is 
given  by  Mr.  Anderson.  "  Her  navy,"  says  he,  "  was  at  this  time  on  a 
"  most  formidable  establishment:  it  consisted  of  no  less  than  four  hundred 

"  and 

*     Andenon.  i,  174.  '     Uem,  a.  93,  ■    Idem. 
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'^  and  thirty  vessels,  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  manned  with  the 
"  best  seamen  in  Europe.  The  fleets  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  were 
"^  but  in  a  spiall  degree  superior  to  those  of  Great  Britain  in  numbers, 
"  and  verj'  far  inferior  to  them  in  construction  and  equipment.  The 
"  sailors,  those  of  Holland  excepted,  were  chiefly  composed  of  landsmen 
"  unaccustomed  and  very  averse  to  the  element  on  which  they  served. 
"  France,  with  all  its  exertions,  did  not  reckon  more  than-  two  hundred 
"  and  sixty-four  vessels  of  all  rates;  Spain  not  more  thin  an  hundred  and 
*'  twenty-four,  and  Holland  but  sixty.  The  residue  of  the  European 
"  marine  in  actual  commission,  among  those  powers  which  formed  the 
"  armed  neutrality,  amounted  to  no  more  than  eighty-four  ships  of  all 
"  sorts.  Of  these  twenty-nine  belonged  to  Russia,  thirty  to  Sweden,  and 
"  twenty-five  to  Denmark."  ^ 

Army. 

.  Zimmermann,  who  wrote  in  1785,  states  the  peace  establishment  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  40,000  men.— Of  these  were  seventy-three  regiments 
of  infantry,  beside  three  regiments  <A  foot  guards. 

According  to  that  author,  the  whole  of  the  army  in  the  preceding  war, 
including  the  foreign  troops  in  English  pay,  amounted  to  about  is5,obo 
men. — Twelve  regiments  of  cavalry  and  twenty  of  infantry  are  usually  in 
Ireland,  and  are  maintained  in  that  kingdom.' 

The  force  employed  during  the  late  war  was  far  greater. — It  appears 
from  a  statement  of  the  secretary  at  war  in  1800,  that  the  aumber  of 
effective  men,  including  invalids,  militia,  and  foreign  corps,  as  well  as  the 
fencible  trooJMi,  serving  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  december   in  that   year,  was    16S,08S.* 


The  sciences  have  been  cultivated  with  great  success  ta  Great  Britain 
from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  They  derived 
every  possible  assistance  from  the  royal  academy  instituted  in  the  reign 

of 

^     Andenon.  4.  328.  '     Zimmennaiin'i  Political  Survey.  ^    Ann.  Reg,  i8ot.  p.  40. 
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of  Charles  the  Sscond:  and  they  flourished  under  the  auspices  of  (he 
immortal  Boyle^  Newton^  and  that  constellation  of  philosophen  in  the 
sevcRteenth  century,  whose  example  and  celebrity  exeited  emulation  in 
their  contemporaries. — ^They  are  now  in  so  prosperous  a  state  that  they 
need  little  more  than  protection  from  the  government:  and  where  encou- 
ragement, in  particular  branches,  promises  to  forward  their  ^vancement, 
it  is  given  tbem. 

The  first  act  of  the  state  to  promote  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the 
course  of  this'  period,  was  that  of  1753  for  the  purchase  of  the  museum 
of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  of  the  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts;  and 
fcHT  jHX)vidiBg  one  general  repository  for  the  better  reception  and  more 
ccmvenient  use  of  the  said  collections;  and  also  of  the  Cottonian  library; 
and  of  the  additions  which  may  be  made  to  them. — For  these  purposes  a 
number  of  trustees  were  incorporated,  of  which  were  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  other  chief  ofBcers  of  state  for  the 
time  being,  together  with  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  The 
sum  of  jf.soOjOoo  was  r^aed  by  a  lottery,  for  the  purposes  of  the  before^ 
mentioned  and  other  purchases;  and  abo  to  provide  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  to  the  keeper  of  Ae  museum  and  other  officers. 
— In  consequence  of  this  institution,  the  pahce  of  the  late  duke  of 
Montagu  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  for  the  reception  of  the  several 
collections. ' 

Ijongitude.-—'-'hA  act  was  passed,  in  the  same  year,-f'  for  the  farther 
encouragement  of  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  at  sea. — An  act  had  been 
passed  in  the  twelfth  of  queen  Anne,  appointing  ct»Hnissioner»  who 
should  judge  of  the  merit  of  any  methods  which  might  be  jm>po8ed  to 
them.  Upon  their  representation  of  the  probability  of  a  discoi'ery,  the 
commissioners  of  the  navy  were  empowered  to  make  out  a  bill  for  any 
sum  not  exceeding  if.«ooo. — Mo*eoveri  as  the  ultimate  reward  for  the 
discoverer  of  the  longitude,  ^.10,000  was  offered  to  any  one  who  should 
determine  it  to  one  degree;  4^.15,000  to  him  who  should  determine  it  to 
two  thirdS)  and  jS.iO.OOO  to  him  who  should  determine  it  to  half  a  degree. 

—The 
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—The  commissionere  having  disbuRed  £.ii50  to  Mr.  Harrison  for  a  trial 
of  his  time-piece,  and  rf.JOO  to  Mr.  Wbiston  for  his  survey  of  the  longi- 
tude and  latitude  of  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  out  of  the  above  rf.«ooo, 
the  same  commissioners  were  enabled,  by  a  subsequent  act,  to  raise  a 
further  sura  of  a^.«ooo  for  the  same  purposes." 

Mr.  John  Harrison  made  trial  of  his  father's  time-piece  in  two  voyages, 
OM  to  Jamaica  and  the  other  to  Barbadoes:  and  the  instrument  was  found 
to  have  determined  the  longitude  with  an  accuracy  exceeding  that  which 
entitled  the  discoverer  to  the  greatest  reward.  The  claim  was  thereupon 
made,  and  the  merits  of  the  discovery  were  elxamined  by  the  commissioners. 
And,  upon  an  application  to  parliament,  a  bill  was  passed,  in  1765,  "  for 
"  granting  Mr.  Harrison  rf.iO,000  upon  the  discovery  of  the  principles 
"  of  his  time-keeper,  and  aS. 10,000  more  when  such  other  time-keeper* 
*'  shall  have  been  made  and  tried  as  shall  give  satisfaction  to  the  commis- 
"  doners  of  longitude." — After  some  difficulties  were  removed  which  arose 
from  Mr.  Harrison's  unwillingness  to  make  the  discoveries  required  of  him^ 
the  first  sum  of  e^.l  0,000  was  paid  him.' — Although  Mr.  Harrison  was, 
strictly  speaking,  entitled  to  the  premium,  yet  much  doubt  was  entertained 
respecting  the  general  utility  of  his  time-keeper.  However,  we  are 
informed,  in  his  life,  "  that  the  inventor,  at  difTerent  times,  though  not 
'*  without  infinite  trouble,  received  the  proposed  reward  of  rf.80,ooo." 

There  were  two  other  methods  brought  forward  at  this  time,  which 
were  judged  to  have  a  considerable  degree  of  merit;  one  was  Mr.  Irvin's 
marine  chair  for  observing  the  occupation  and  emersion  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites; the  other  by  taking  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  fixed  stars 
with  Hadley's  quadrant. — The  tedious  calculation  attending  the  lunar 
method  being  objected  to  it,  Mr.  Witchell  presented  to  the  board  a 
method  by  which  that  calculation  may  be  reduced  to  a  single  proportion 
by  logarithms,  and  consequently  may  be  rendered  as  simple  as  can  be 
desired."— In  consequence  of  the  investigation  of  the  merits  of  these 
methods,  £.S0O  was  granted  to  Mr.  Irvin,  and  5f.?00  to  Mr.  Witchell.' 

(1789.)  About  this  time,  a  royal  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
arts  and  sciences  was  established  at  Edinburgh. 

■     Andenon.  3.  58.  297.  "     Annua!  Rtgiiter.  17  65.  113  of  Projecn. 
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Fogages.-^-^-Aaiong  the  measures  of  government  to  promote  science 
may  be  langed  the  voyages  made  for  the  purpose  of  discoveries,  or  £<x 
the  ascertainment  of  geological  and  geographical  questions. — It  is  here 
intended  only  to  give  the  objects  of  the  several  voyages  and  theii 
general  results;  in  order  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  y/'itb  the  means, 
employed  by  the  several  states  for  the  advancement  of  these  bsanches 
of  knowledge.  For  such  further  information  as  is  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  this  work  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  particular  accounts  of 
the  several  expeditions. 

Voyages  of  discovery  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  been  made,  by  order 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  by  commodore  Byron  in  the  years  1764,  65 
and  €6:  and  by  captains  Wallis  and  Carteret,  the  former'  in  Hie  dolphin,. 
and  the  latter  in  the  swallow  sloop,  in  the  years  1767-8  and  9:  and 
some  interesting  discoveries  had  been  made'  by  them,  chieAy  on  the 
south  of  the   equator. 

But  the  most  memorable,  and  in  their  results  the  most  important* 
voyages  of  tf  scovery  in  these  and  in  the  north-eastern  seas  were  pet- 
formed  by  captain  James  Cook.  Having  recommended  himself  to  the 
admiralty  by  his  services  as  a  naval  officer  and  his  skill  in  the  'science 
of  navigation,  he  was  appointed  in  1768  to  conduct  an  expedition  to 
the  South  Seas,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Green  as  astronomer  and  Mr.  Solandec 
and  sir  Joseph  Banks  as  naturalists,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
transit  of  venus  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  month  of  June  in  the 
ensuing  year,  and  prosecuting  discoveries  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
And  no  man  could  be  better  qualified  for  the  commission  with  which 
he  was  honoured.  Hi&  understanding  was  vigorous,  his  frame  and  con- 
stitution robust,  his  disposition  enterprising,  his  temper  patient  and  per- 
severing; and  he  had  that  ardent  fondness  for  his  profession  which,  when 
united  with  talents,  may  not  impropeily  be  called  a  genius  ibr  it. 

Leaving  England  in  the  ship  endeavour  august  twenty-sixth  1768,  he 
took  a  south-westerly  course;  and,  having  doubled  Cape  Horn,  he  steered 
for  Otaheite,  where  their  obser\-ations  were  made. — ^After  that  he  visited 
the  neighbouring  islands  of  Huaheine,  Ulietea,,  Otaha,  and  Bolabola,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Society  Islands.  Then  sailing  to  New  Zea- 
land, in  the  same-  hemisphere,  he  made  a  survey  of  the  two  islands,  and 
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discovered  the  straits 'between  them,  aftemards  called  by  his  name.  Whin 
he  had  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  before  unknown,  he 
steered  for  England,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  reached  it  June 
the  tl^'elfth    17T1. 

He -Sailed  npon  bis  second  vopge  in  July  ms,  and  took  a  south- 
westerly course. — After  visiting  Otaheite  and  the  Friendly  Islands,  he  pro-" 
ceeded  to  latitude  71,  where  he  was  stopped  by  a  barrier  of  ice.  In 
traversing  these  southern  regions,  he  discovered  Palliser  Islands,  and  New- 
Caledonia,  the  island  which  he  named  Georgia,. in  honour  of  his  sovereign, 
and  an  unknown  coast  called  by  him  Sandwich  Land,  the  thule  o£  the  sou- 
thern hemisphere. — He  returned  from  this  voyage  in  July  I77fi;  having, 
among  other  objects  of  it,  ascertained  the  important  question  of  a  southern 
continent:  for  he  had  traversed  that  hemisphere,  between  the  degrees  of 
40  and  70  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  leave  a  possibility  of  its  existence- 
unless  near  the  Pole,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  navigation. 

He  sailed  the  ensuing  year  on  his  third  and  bst  voyage,  the  chief  object 
of  which  was  the  discovery  of  a  north-east  passage. — On  this  voyage,- 
after  making  some  discoveries  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  he  steered  for 
the  western  coast  of  America;  which  he  traced  till  he  came  to  a  strait 
which  divides  it  from  Asia.  Having  made  such  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
coasts  of  each  as  to  demonstrate  the  impracticability  of  a  northern  passage,' 
he  sailed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.,  where,  unfortunately  for  his  country,  he 
was  killed  in  the  month  of  February  1779,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  savages 
of  O-Why-ee, — Whilst  we  are  relating  the  enterprises  of  this  celebrated 
navigator,  which  were  such  as  added  essentially  to  the  science  of  geo- 
graphy, we  ought  not  to  be  inattentive  to  another  part  of  bis  merit, 
noticed  by  his  companion  and  biographer,  captain  James  King,  which  will- 
give  pleasure  to  every  humane  person — "  that  was  the  method  which  he 
"  discovered,  and  so  successfully  puisued,  for  preserving  the  health  of 
*'  seamen;  which  forms  a  new  eva  in  navigation,  and  will  transmit  his- 
"  name  to  future  ages  among  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  mankind." 

That  no  doubt  might  be  left .  on  the  minds  of  men  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  north-east,  commodore 
Fhipps  and  captain  Lutwich  were  sent  out,  before.  Cook's  last  voyage, 
fo  carry  on  the  discoveries  wluch  had  been  made  by  the  Russians  and- , 
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itfwts  in  the  seas  hear  the  north  pole.— They  Bailed  in  June  irrs:  they 
landed  on  Spitsbergen:  and,  having  passed  Hactliiyt's  Headland,  tJiey 
^oceeded  as  far  as  the  Sist  degree  of  latitode,  where  they  were  arrested 
by  the  ice,  and  with  difficulty  disengaged  themselves;  the  thermometer  at 
that  time  standing  at  S7  degrees  46  minutes, — The  result  of  this  voyage, 
the  journal  of  wluch  is  a  oarrative  of  difficulties,  hardships,  and  dangers, 
corresponded  with  die  subsequent  report  of  Cook;  "  that  no  passage  would 
"  ever  be  found  practicable  in  that  direction."— Even  in  these  remote 
regions  nature  haa  bestowed  on  i\er  vtoAa  beauties  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the 
description  of  which  will  he  gratifying  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  such 
contemplations.  The  narrator  of  this  voyage  thus  describes  the  country 
sear  Smearingburgh  harbour,  in  the  8 1st  degree  of  latitude. — "  The 
"  country  is  stony,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  full  of  mountains,  pre- 
"  cipices  and  rocks.  Between  these  are  hills  of  ice,  generated,  as  tt  should 
"  seem,  by  the  torrents  that  flow  froin  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
"  sides  of  those  towering  elevations,  which  being  ooce  congealed,  are 
"  continually  increased  by  the  snow  in  winter,  and  the  rain  in  summer, 
*^  which  often  freezes  as  soon  ss  it  falls.  By  looking  on  these  hills,  a 
"  strange  may  fancy  a  thousand  different  shapes  of  trees,  castles,  churches, 
."  ruins,  ships,  whales,  monsten,  and  all  the  various  forms  that  fill  the 
"  universe.  Of  the  ice-hills  there  are  seven,  that  more  particularly  attract 
"  the  notice  of  a  stranger.  These  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven 
^  Ice-burgs,  and  are  thought  to  be  the  highest  of  the  kind  in  that  country. 
"  When  the  air  is  clear,  and  the  sun  shines  full  upon  these  mountains,  the 
"  prospect  is  inconceivably  brilliant-  They  sometimes  put  on  the  bright 
"  glow  of  the  evening  rays  of  the  settii^  sun,  v^en  reflected  upon  glass, 
"  at  his  going  down ;  sometimes  they  appear  of  a  bright  blue,  like 
"  sapphire,  and  sometimes  like  the  variable  colours  of  a  prism,  ex- 
"  ceeding  in  lustre  the  richest  gems  in  the  world,  disposed  in  shapes 
"  wonderful  to  behold,  all  glittering  with  a  lustre  that  dazzles  the  eye.' 
"  and  Alls  the  air  with  astonishing  brightness." 

Among  the  naval  enterprises  of  the  EngH^,  the  means  employed  by 
government  for  the  introduction  of  the  breadfruit  tree,  which  had  been 
found  at  Otaheite,  into  the  West  India  islands,  is  very  desffving  of  notice. 
—Sir  Joseph  Banks  having  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  tree  might  be 
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sueceasfully  cultivated  in  them,  captaift  Migh  saHed  hi  the  anttniin  of  Ifttf 
Ivtth  a  ve»el  destined  to  bring  3  cargoe  of  them  to  the  West  htdies: — The 
ship  being  laden  widl  them,  the  captain  took  his  departm«  from  Otaheitf! 
ajml  tic  fourth,  1789  .—But  twenty-three  days  after,  when  the  ship  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  Pacific,  steering  its  coucse  for  the'  Moluccas,  the  crew 
mutinied,  and  put  the  captain  and  eighteen  of  the  crew  who  would  not 
join  the  mutineers  overboard  into  the  ship's  boat,  with  only  an  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  of  bread  and  thirty  of  meat,  to  shift  for  themselves. — ^For- 
ttinat^,  they  were  provided  with  a  compass  and  quadrant:  with  the 
assistance  of  these,  they,  in  forty  days,  during  which  there  was  almost  con- 
tinued rain,  reached  the. Dutch  settlement  of  Timor,  which  was  calculated 
to  be  4000  miles  from  the  place  where  they  were  embarked. ' 

T"his  disaster  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  execution  of  the  design.-^ 
*  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  introduction  of  the  bread  fruit," 
says  Mr.  Edwards,  "  was  happily  accomplished,  in  January  1793,  by  the 
"  aTTival  at  St.  Vincent,  of  his  majesty's  ship  providence,  captain  W.  Bligh, 
"  and  the  assistant  brig,  captain  N.  Portlockj  from  the  South  Seas;  having 
"  on  board  many  hundreds  of  those  trees  and  a  vast  number  of  other 
"  curious  plants,  which  have  been  properly  distributed  through  the  islands 
"  of  St.  Vincents  and  Jamaica,  and  have  already  afibrded  the  pleasing 
"  prospect  that  his  majesty's  goodness  will  be  felt  in  the  most  distant 
"  periods."' 

The  Liberal  Arts. 

Although:  the  fine  arts  are  much  cuhivaled  and  encouraged  in  the 
present  age,  yet  .the  manners  and  circumstances  of  it  are  not  favparable 
to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  them. 

The  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth  and  Francis -the  First  was  not  an  age  the 
general  character  of  which  was  marked  with  a  taste  for  expence.  How- 
ever men  in  the  highest  ranks  might  rival  each  other  in  splendour  and 
magnificence,  those  in  lower  stations  had  no  such  temptations  to  expence. 
— Luxury  not  being  the  general  taste  of  the  age,  the  wants  of  artists,  as 
of  others  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life,  were  comparatively  few. 

Moreover, 
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Moreover.,  most  men  of  distingub^ted  character  in  it  sought  for  fame  by 
the  patronage  of  arts  and  letters.  The  modest  and  amiable  Corregio,  who 
lived  and  died  in  low  circumstances,  followed  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
because  his  desires  were  bounded  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  a  passion 
for  hi$  art  superseded  every  other  in  his  breast :  and  if  the  wants  of  his 
cotemporary  Leonardo  da  Vinci  were  greater,  they  were  supplied  by  a 
succession  of  munificent  patrons.  The  object  of  both  was  fame,  not 
pecuniary  emolument. 

But  the  circumstances  of  artists  in  the  present  age  are  very  diSerent. 
From  the  taste  of  the  age  for  expence,  their  wants  are  numerous:  and, 
although  they  have  many  purchasers,  they  have  few  patrons.  Though  they 
may  be  endowed  with  genius  and  actuated  by  the  desire  of  fame,  instead 
of  pursuing  it  by  labouring  to  produce  what  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  and 
best  calculated  to  give  them  lasting  celebrity,  they  are  obliged  by  their 
wants  to  consider  what  is  most  saleable  or  most  easily  produced. 
.  Even  under  these  disadvantages  the  liberal  arts  are  at  present  Sourisbing 
in  Great  Britain,  and  receive  all  the  encouragement  that  is  compatible 
with  the  state  of  society.  In  1768  a  royal  academy  was  established  with 
his  majesty's  patronage,  for  the  study  and  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts, 
under  the  direction  of  forty  of  the  most  eminent  artists  in  the  kingdom. 
Its  first  president  was  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  man  who  did  honour  to  the 
society  and  his  profession. 

(1765.)  In  a  cause  relative  to  the  copyright  in  engravings;,  the  question 
whether  the  force  of  an  act  passed  in  the  late  reign  in  favour  of  the 
inventors  and  designers  of  them  extended  to  portraits  was  decided  in  their 
affirmative.* — ^This  decision  could  not  but  be  gratifying  to  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  fine  arts;  who  consider  them  as  of  the 
same  family,  and  administering  to  each  other's  success;  and.  who  think  the 
.nation  honoured  in  having  produced  a  Woollet,  a  Hall,  and  a  BoydelL, 
as   well  as  a  Reynolds  and  a  Gainesborougb, 
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Agriculture. 


Very  little  has  been  done  by  general  acts  of  the  legislature,  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  during  this  period,  because  little  was  seen  to 
be  necessary;  but  much  has  been  done  by  individuals,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  free  government. — No  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  ever  made 
such  rapid  advances  in  agricultural  improvements  in  the  couise  of  half  a 
century.— These  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  following 
causes. 

The  foundation  of  them,  as  of  every  other  source  of  national  prosperity, 
is  the  security  of  person  and  property  afforded  by  our  happy  constitution, 
— Another  cause  is  the  certainty  of  our  market;  which  has  been  increased 
by  an  act  of  king  William's  reign,  importing,  "  that  when  matt  or  barley  is 
"  at  one  pound  four  shillings  per  quarter,  or  under,  rye  at  one  pound 
"  twelve  shillings,  and  wheat  at  two  pounds  eight  shillings,  then  it  shall 
"  not  only  be  lawful  to  export  the  same,  but  the  exporters  ^11  receive 
"  the  following  bounties:  viz.  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  quarter  for 
'*  malt  or  barley;  three  shillings  and  sixpence  for  rye;  and  five  shillings 
"  for  wheat." — Another  cause  is  the  practice  of  laying  lands  ip  seve- 
ralty; which  enables  the  occupiers  in  some  instances  to  double  their 
product  by  a  proper  succession  of  crops.-^Another  is  the  practice  of 
letting  estates  upon  leases  of  such  length  as  may  afford  the  occupiers  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  make  such  improvements  as  the  land  is  capable 
of.  A  person  who  rents  an  arable  farm  for  a  term  of  twelve  years  will 
be  encouraged  to  improve  it  by  expensive  manures,  and  to  introduce 
restorative  crops,  in  the  beginning  of  his  lease,  by  the  rational  prospect 
which  he  has  of  reimbursing  himself  in  the  last  years  of  it:  whereas  one 
who  is  at  rack  rent,  or  has  a  very  short  lease,  especially  if  he  be  fettered 
by  a  tenantry  field,  will  impoverish  his  land  by  a  continual  effort  to 
procure  immediate  profit. — These  causes  combined  have  induced  men  of 
substance  to  employ  their  capitals  in  agriculture;  and  have  produced 
another  cause  of  its  present  flourishing  state  in  the  rei^pectability  of  the 
present  body  of  farmers. 

The  effects  of  our  improvements  are  seen  in  our  increased  products. — 
VOL.  IV.  S  d  By 
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By  a  comparison  of  the  late  with  preceding  surveys,  it  appears  that  the- 
population  is  increased  within  the  last  century  by  a  fourth  part.  And  the- 
number  of  horses  is  increased  in  a  much  greater  proportion. — Moreover'- 
in  estimating  consumption,  we  ought  to  observe,  that  the  number  of 
persons  who  eat  meat  and  of  horses,  which  eat  com,  the  most  expensive 
subsistence,  is  increased  in  more  than  an  equal  proportion-  to  -  the  total 
increase  of  population.  Men  of  property,  in  general^  consume  the  pro- 
duce of  a  greater  quantity  of  land  than  the  poor:  and  there  is  added  to  the 
property  in  land,  within  a  century,  the  property  arising  from  the  funds,  and 
avKt  increase  of  property  from  trade  an*  manufactures.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  population  is  great,  and  of  consumption  much- 
greater,  the  excess  of  our  average  iinports  to  our  exports  of  com  is  trifling. 

Although  our  improvements  in  agriculture  are  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to 
these  causes,  the  legislature  has  not,  in  the  mean-time,,  been  inattentive  to 
this  object  By  two  acts  of  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirty-first  of  George 
the  Second,  it  was  enacted,  "  that  any  lords  of  wastes  and  commons,  with 
"  the  consent  of  the  major  part  in  number  and  valu«  of  the  commoners, 
**  may  inclose  any  part  thereof,  for  the  growth  of  timber  and  underwood." 
—An  act  has  since  been  passed  to  facilitate  the  laying  common  fields. ia 
severalty ;  which,  unfortunately,,  has,  not  been  seen  to  produce  the  desired 
effect. 

Agritullure  has,  during  this  period,  not  only  received  the  encouragement 
arising  from  the  attention  of  men  of  fortune  and  the  repute- in  which  ib 
k  held,  but  has  been  honoured  with  the  express  cauntenance  of  the  state.. 
-—A  society  had  some-years,  since  been  established,  under  the  denomination, 
sf  The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Soeieiy,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging- 
improvementS'  iu'  husbandry  and  dispersing  agricultural  information.  But 
the  state,  deeming  it  proper  .to  give  so  important  an  object  its  patronage 
and  assistance,  in  1793,  with  the  sanction  of  the  legislature;  instituted  a. 
board>  for  the  purpose-  of  making  and  forwarding',  agricultural  improve^ 
ments;-  an  institution  which,  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  community,,  if  the 
attention  o^  its  pvofessois  be  directed,  as,  no  doubt,  it-  is,,  to  such  minute. 
ex|>eriments  a$  cannot  be  made  by  practical  farmers;  particulariy  on  the, 
properties  of  manures,  and  of  soils,  and  the  efiTects  of  different  manures. 
upon,  di^rent  soils.,  ' 
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Tlw  Poor;— —From  the  expedients  adopted  for  the  improvement  of 
knd  and  the  increase  of  its  product,  the  transition  is  natural  to  the 
means  of  amending  the  coa<tition  of  those  who  are  emi^oyed  in  -culti- 
■vating  it. — The  distress  of  the  poor,  their  gradual  depravation,  and  th« 
'  enormous  and  stiH  incteasing  burthen  of  the  rates  for  their  relief,  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  several  able  writers  on  public  economy.  But 
they  ap/jcor  not  to  have  paid  due  fegard  to  the  cause  of  the  evil,  nor  to 
have  adapted  their  remedies  to  it.  Much  has  been  done  by  government, 
and  several  plans  have  been  devised,  for  the  relief  of  distress,  but  nothing 
has  been  done  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  root  of  the  evil  is  the  loss  of  that  spirit  of  inde- 
pendency which  prevailed  among  the  labouring  orders  in  former  periods: 
a  degree  of  reproach  was  then  attached  to  the  receiving  parochial  relief, 
and  few  men  submitted  to  ask  it  without  a.  struggle  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendency; whereas  at  present  it  is  demanded  as  a  right,  and  the  number  of 
receivers  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  considered  as  affixing  any  stigma. 

If  this  be  admitted,  the  question  then  wlU  be,  what  was  the  origin  of 
that  spirit  of  independency,  and  whether  it  be  possible  to  recover  It. 

The  chief  foundation  of  It,  beside  the  innate  love  of  independency,  will 
be  found  to  be  property.  In  past  ages,  a  considerable  part  of  the  cottages 
were  the  prc^rty  of  the  inhabitants.  They  were  of  course  actuated  by 
the  motives  derived  from  jwoperty.  The  owner  of  a  cottage  felt  a  sense 
of  Importance,  and  a  value  for  himself,  which  became  a  principle  of 
action:  he  was  industrious  to  preserve  his  property:  knowing  that  he  could 
not  receive  parochial  relief,  even  should  he  deign  to  ask  It,  without  selling . 
his  cottage,  he  was  economical  and  provident  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  It: 
instead  of  looking  forward  to  the  relief  which  he  should  ask,  or  demand,  he 
looked  to  the  kindness  and  as.slstance  which  he  should  merit:  he  endea^- 
voured  to  merit  the  kind  offices  of  his  master  by  his  diligence,  his  attachment, 
and  his  fidelity.  Moreover,  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  his  property,  by 
attaching  him    to   his  country,  made  him  a  loyal  subject  of  the  state. 

If  all  this  be  admitted,  the  next  question  will  be,  whether  the  evil  be 

not  capable  of  alleviation,  at  least,  if  not  of  a,  complete  remedy:  whether 

such  encouragement  might  not  be  held  out  to  industry  and  providence  as 

might  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  the  |remlum  which,  under  the  present 

s  «  z  system 
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system  of  parochial  relief,  is  indirectly  offered  to  idleness  and  improvi- 
dence :  whether  it  be  not  possible  gradually  to  get  the  cottages  back  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  by  that  means,  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
independency. 

In  questions  which  are  not  capable  of  demonstrative  proof,  we  ought  to 
speak  with  diffidence:  and  the  writer  submits  it  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  are  more  conversant  in  matters  relating  to  public  economy  than  him- 
self, whether  such  a  deagn  be  not  feasible  by  the  combined  exertions  of  the 
principal  land  owners  in  the  kingdom.  This  he  will  take  upon  him  to  say, 
and  he  has  no  doubt  of  being  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
nation,  that  no  undertaking  can  be  more  deserving  their  regard  than  that  of 
relieving  their  own  estates  and  the  national  property  from  a  grievous  and 
increasing  burthen,  of  enlarging  the  national  resoiirces,  and  redeeming 
thons«)ds  of  their  fellow  subjects  from  dependence,  misery,  and  pro- 
fligacy. 

The  writer  is  aware  how  apt  men  are  to  be  visionaries  with  regard  to 
matters  about  which  they  are  sanguine:  and  he  would  suspect  himself  of 
being  such  in  his  sentiments  respecting  the  beneficial  effects  of  property 
had  he  not  seen  them  uniformly  supported  by  facts. — But  however  con- 
fident he  may  be  in  his  theory,  he  is  far  from  being  so  with  respect  to  any 
particular  scheme  for  reducing  it  to  practice.  This  he  leaves  to  more 
able  persons;  contenting  himself  with  suggesting,  whether  a  national 
institution  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  for  promoting  any  sub- 
ordinate plan  for  the  same  purpose,  empowered  to  grant  premiums  to 
persons  recommended  by  certain  descriptions  of  merit,  might  not  be 
9dopted  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

Arts,  Manupacfuiibs,  and  Commbbcb. 

Our  superior  skill  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  useful  arts,  the  highly 
improved  state  of  our  manufactures,  and  the  vast  extent  of  our  com- 
merce, are  owing  to  a  variety  of  natural  and  political  causes,  of  which 
the  following  appear  to  be  the  chief.— The  insular  situation  of  the  British 
dominions;  whence  it  arises  that  no  part  of  them  is  at  a  great  distance 
from  some  port:    an   extensive  and  indented  coast,  affording  excellent 

harbours: 
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harbouts:  a  climate  favaurable  to  exertion:  the  active^  patient,  peneveiv 
iog  temper  of  the  people,  which  will  not  suffer  them  to  leave  any  work 
till  they  have  Iwougbt  it  to  a  high  degree  o(  perfection.  A  powerful 
navy  to  protect  our  mercbantmen :  and,  above  all,  a  constitution  which 
affords  men  perfect  security  of  person  and  property,  and  enables  them 
to  attend  to  their  several  pursuits  at  their  ease. 

The  English  government,  moreover,  has  been  very  attentive  to  the 
interests  of  trade  and  manufactures  in  every  age,  as  being  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  national  prosperity  and  one  of  the  grand  sources  of 
revenue. — The  state  pays,  dtredly,  greater  attention  to  these  objects  than 
to  agriculture,  because  they  need  it  more.  But  here  we  may  observe* 
that  while  it  pays  a  direct  attention  to  them,  it  in&recUy  promotes  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  by  adding  to  population,  and  consequently  to 
consumption. 

There  has  scarcely  been  a  session  of  padiament,  in  the  course  of  this 
period,  when  something  has  not  been  done  for  the  benefit  or  encourage- 
ment of  trade  and  manufactures.  As  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  measures 
of  government,  and  statements  relating  to  them  have  little  connection, 
they  will  be  given  in  order  of  time,  as  they  occur. 

In  it&t,  "  a  petition  was  presented  to  parliament,  for  laying  open  our 
"  TuAey  trade;  representing,  as  a  reason  for  it,  the  superiority  which 
*»  the  French  had  gained  in  that  trade. — Upon  these  considerations,  thp 
"  legislature  passed  an  act  for  enlarging  and  regulating  the  trade  to  the 
"  Levant  seas,  by  which  it  was  laid  open,  as  far  as  appeared  compatible 
"  with  the  future  advancement  of  it  and  the  interests  of  those  who  «n- 
"  ployed  their  capitals  in  it.'" 

(1754).  This  year  is  memorable  "  for  the  establishment  of  a  society, 
"  which  does  signal  honour  to  its  founders,  for  the  advancement  of  arts, 
"  manufactures,  and  commerce.  It  was  projected  by  Mr.  -Shipley,  and 
"  was  set  on  foot  under  the  auspices  of  the  lords  Folkstone  and  Romney, 
"  and  doctor  Stephen  Hales. — So  generally  was  the  design  approved  that. 
"  in  a  short  time,  above  a  thousand  persons  had  become  subscribers. — 
"  Premiums  were  immediately  proposed  to  encourage  improvements  in 
"  the  liberal  and  useful  arts,  and  other  things  which  were  objects  of  the 

"  institution. 
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"  institution.    It  consists  of  a  president,  eight  vice-presidents,  a  secTetaiy> 
"  and  a  register  annually  elected."" 

From  a  statement  at  this  time  |  given  of  the  Irish  linen  manufacture^ 
it  is  seen  to  be  declining,  while  that  of  Scotland  is  increasing;  notwith- 
standing the  former  was  encouraged  hj  the  royal  bounty  and  parliamen- 
tary sanction;  notwithstanding  persons  of  the  first  distinction  bad  been 
appointed  trustees  to  direct  the  means  for  its  improvement;  and  a  linen 
hall  bad  been  erected  at  Dublin  in  1750  for  its  ad%'ancement,  which  was 
well  conducted. — The  exports  in  1758-9  were  14,093,431  yards,  value 
iS.989,5Gi;  and  those  of  the  ensuing  year  only  13, 375,456  yards,  value 
d£.891,697. — The  same  statement  sets  forth  "that  the  best  arable  lajid 
"  in  immense  tracts  are  wantonly  suffered  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  cattle 
'^  of  a  few  petulent  individuals,  at  the  same  time  that  their  highways 
"  and  streets  were  crowded  with  shoals  of  mendicant  fellow-creatures, 
"  reduced,  through  want  of  proper  sustenance,  to  the  utmost  distress."  * 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  union  will  gradually  produce  a  remedy  for 
these  evils:  that,  when  that  kingdom  shall  be  jn  a  composed  state,  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  provisions  will  induce  English  capitalists  to 
establish  manufactures  in  Ireland:  that  when  fortunes  shall  be  acquired 
by  manufactures,  the  great  non-resident  proprietors  will  be  tempted  to 
dispose  of  their  lands  to  smaller  proprietois;  who,  being  resident,  may 
pay  greater  attention  to  their  improvement. — This,  we  may  suppose,  was 
what  the  bishop  of  LandafT  had  in  view  when  he  prqphecied,  as  the 
happy  consequence  of  the  union,  that  their  bogs  would  be  converted 
-into   well-cultivated   lands.' 

That  government  was  not  inattentive  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland 
appears  from  a  statement  in  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  by  which 
it  is  seen  that  above  i^.80,ooo  was  granted  by  the  Ir^h  house  of  com- 
cons  in  the  year  176  3  for  the  improvement  of  inland  navigation  and 
harbours,  building  bridges,  and  other  public  works.* — From  the  same  it 
appears  that  the  sum  of  rf.8,735  had  been  expended  in  one  year  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  land-carriage  fishery,  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  patriotic  Mr.  Blake,  its  projector  and  indefatigable  con- 
ductor." The 

J     In  iijeo. 
*    Andenon,  »     Anderson.  3.  316.  •    See  t8oo.  ■    Andenoii.  4.  is. 
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The  Scotch  linen  manufacture  was  at  this  doie  rapidly  increasing^ 
During  the  year  1759  there  were  stamped  for  sale,  beside  a  very  considera- 
ble quantity  maaufactured  by  private  families  for  their  own  use,  10,830,707 
yards,  value  j£.*&i,S90.  And  in  the  ensuing  year  n,747,7ag  yards, 
value  i€.5Si,\5sy 

Id  the  year  1763  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  afterward  rendered  his 
country  such  signal  services  l^  the  number  of  hands  and  the  gjreat 
capital  that  he  employed,  and  produced  eraiployraent  for,  "■  invented  a 
"  species  of  earthen  ware,  for  the  table,  quite  new  in  its  appearance, 
"  covered  with  a  rich  and  brilliant  glaze,  bearing  sudden  alterations  of 
"  heat  and  cold,  manufactured  with  ease  and  expedition,  and  conse- 
«  quently  cheap;  and  having  every  requisite  for  the  purpose  intended. 
"  To  this  new  manufacture  the  queen  was  pleased  to  give  her  name  and 
"  patronage,  commanding  it  to  be  called  queen's.  ware>  and  honouring: 
"  the  inventor  by  ^pointing  him  her  majesty's  potter. 

"  To  the  same  person  we  owe  the  invention  of  the  follbwfng  kinds 
"  of  earthen  ware  and  porcelain,  viz. 

"I.  A  terra  cotta,  resembling  porphery,  granite,  Egyptian  pebble, 
"  and  other  beautiful  stones,  of  the  ciliceous  or  crystaline  order. 

"  2-.  B^saltes;  a  fine  black  porcelain  bisque,  of  nearly  the  same  pro- 
"  perties  with  the  natural  stone. 

"  $.    White  porcelain  bisque,  of  a  smooth  wax-like  surface. 

"  4.  Jasper;  a  white  porcelain  bisqu£,  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
"  delicacy. 

"  5.  Bamboo,  or  cane-coloured  bisqu€  porcelain,  of  the  same  nature 
"  as  number  s. 

"  6.  A.  porcelain  bisqug,  remarkable  foi  great  hardness,  little  inferior 
'*  to  that  of  agate. 

"  These  six  distinct  species,  together  with  the  queen's  ware  already 
"  mentioned,  expanded  into  a  thousand  different  forms,,  for  ornament  as 
"  well  as  use,  variously  painted  and  embellished,  constitute  nearly  the 
"  whole  of  the  jH-eaent  fine  English  earthen  wares  and .  porcelains,  which- 
"  are  now  become  the  source  of  an  immense  trade;  and  which,  considered 

"  as 
*    Andtnon.  3.321^. 
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"  as  an  olgect  of  national  industry  and  commerce,  make  one  of  the  most 
"  important  manu&ctures  of  the  kingdom.' 

According  to  an  account  given  by  a  French  writer,  the  number  of  slaves 
bartered  for  in  the  year  1769  was  97,120:  of  which  number  5j,ioo  were 
sold  to  British  merchants. 

The  following  statements  afford  us  a  more  pleasing  subject  of  contem- 
plation, and  may  be  of  service  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  our 
manufactures  and  commerce  and  the  relative  amount  of  the  shipping* 
employed  in  our  trade  to  different  parts. 

From  an  account  of  the  number  of  cloths  rallied  in  the  West  Riding 
of  the  county  of  York  from  the  commencement  of  the  act  which  re- 
lated to  the  manufacture  to  the  year  1771,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  year 
I7J?6,  the  number  of  broad  cloths  were  86,671  and  in  17S7,  4S,f56. — 
In  I7SS,  42,404  broad  cloths  and  14,495  narrow. — In  1770  there  were 
2,717,105  yards  of  broad  cloth,  and  g,sss,6«s,  of  narrow  cloth  manu- 
factured. 

A  statement  given  of  the  Irish  yam  and  linen  trade  at  the  same  time 
shews  that  in  seventy  years,  from  I70I  to  1771,  it  had  increased  from 
59,000  yarn  and  14,000  linen  to  20+  yam  and  i,69i,ooo  linen." 

A  statement  given  at  the  same  time  of  the  British  and  Irish  linens 
exported  shews  that  in  1743,  when  the  bounty  commenced,  there  were 
exported  52,779  yards  of  British  and  40,907  Irish,  for  which  a  bounty  was 
paid  of  dS.sss,  los.  sd.  and  that  in  I77l  it  was  increased  to  the  vast 
amount  of  4,411,040  yards  of  British  and  3,450,224  yards  of  Irish,  and 
the  bounty  £i*,7S8.  as.   lod. 

Anolher  statement  shews  that  in  1727,  2,183,978  yards  of  Scotch  linen 
"were  stamped,  value    £.lOS,siz  and  in    1768,    I3,«24,557  yards,    value 

rf. 687,346.'= 

Mr.  Anderson  gives  the  following  account  of  the  cast-plate  glass  manu- 
factory established  in  Lancashire  about  the  year '1778.  "  An  extensive 
"  manufactory  of  this  elegant  and  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  was  flret 
"  established  in  Lancashire,  about  the  year  1778,  through  tbe  spirited  exer- 
"  tions  of  a  very  respectable  body  of  proprietors,  who  were  incorporated 

"by 

*     AndetioD,  3.  699.  ^     ld«D,  147.  •     Hem.  4. 1 48. 
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"  by  an  act  of  parliament.  From  those  various  difficulties  constantly  attendant 
''  upon  new  undertakings^  when  they  have  to  contend  with  powerful  foreign 
"  establishments,  it  was  for  some  time  considerably  embarrassed;  but 
"  government,  of  late,  having  taken  off  some  restrictions  that  bore  hard 
"  upon  it,  and  made  some  judicious  regulations  rebtive  to  the  mode  of 
"  levying  the  excise  duty,  it  now  bids  &ir  to  rival,  if  not  surpass,  Uie  most 
"  celebrated  continental  manufactures,  both  with  respect  to  the  quality, 
"  brilliancy,  and  size  of  its  productions." 

According  to  Mr.  Burke's  statement  on  his  moving  his  conciliatory  pro- 
positions, he  made  it  appear,  "  that  the  whole  exports  to  North  America, 
"  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa,  in  the  year  1704,  amounted  only  in  value 
"  to  ^.369,930,  and  that  in  the  year  177!!,  which  was  taken  upon  a' 
"  medium,  as  being  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  of  those  which 
"  might  have  been  applied  to  of  late,  the  exports  to  the  same  places 
*'  (including  those  from  Scotland,  which  in  1704  had  no  existence) 
"  amounted  to  no  less  than  £.e,Oii,ni,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  eleven   to  one. 

'  .  "He  also  shewed,  that  the  whole  export  trade  of  England,  including 
."  that  to  the  colonies,  amounted  at  the  first  period  of  1704,  to  no  more 
"  than  jf  .6,509,000.  Thus  the  trade  to  the  colonies  alone,  was,  at  the  latter 
"  period,  within  less  than  half  a  million  of  being  equal  to  what  this  great 
"  commercial  nation  carried  on,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
"  with  the  whole  world;  and  stating,  as  he  did  at  this  period,  the  whole 
"  commerce  of  this  country  at  I6,000,ooo,  that  to  the  colonies,  which 
*'  in  the  first  period  constituted  but  one-twelfth  of  the  whole;,  was  now 
"  very  considerably  more  than  one-third."  * 

Upon  a  representation  of  the  unhappy  state  of  Ireland  and  the  growing 
spirit  of  disaffection,  measures  were  adopted  by  the  government  to  remove 
the  cames  of  discontent  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  by  com- 
mercial privileges,  H  an  account  of  which  has  been  given  in  the  history  of 
the  year  17T9.  We  need  only  observe  here  that  they  bad  not  the  desired 
effect.— The  evils  were  radical;  they  were  of  the  greatest  jnagnitude.  and 
originated  in  many  diff«'ent  causes:  whereas  the  remedy  was  only  pal- 
liative, and  applied  only  to  one. 

The 

H     In    1779. 
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The  aftention  of  the  nation  and  the  legislature  was  now  called  to  the 
new  arrangement  with  the  East  India  company. — For  the  debates  on  the 
plans  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  subsequent  events  the 
reader  is  referred   to  the  general   history  of  1783. 

The  Irish  linen  manufacture  appears  to  have  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  statement  of  the  year  iis$ 
is  I5,«is>968  yards  exported  to  Great  Britain:  value  jf.l>0l4,l9Tj  and 
B36,737  yards,  value  £.55,115  of  plain  linen  cloth  and  106,IS7  yards 
of  coloured  linen,  value  £.is,l5i,  exported  to  other  countries. 

The  export  of  silk,  and  silk  mixture,  was  as  follows :  5 1 4lb.  of  'ribbands. 
—$,sZ9lb.   of  manufactured  silk — soslb.  of  thrown  silk-^2,6s4lb.  manu-  , 
factured,  mixed. 

The  total  export  of  Ireland  to  England  in  one  year,  ending  march 
twenty-fifth     irss,    was  5^.1,865,392. — Total  imports    into    Ireland   was 

if.2,148,782. 

Total  exports  of  Ireland  into  Scotland  j^.l  2^,897. — ^Total  imports  from 
Scotland  jf.171,670.  ■ 

(1784.)  As  an  example  of  the  rapid  increase  and  flourishing  state  of 
the  British  manufactures,  we  may  take  that  of  various  kinds  of  linens  at 
Paisley,  a  town  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Glascow. — According  to  an 
account  given  this  year  to  the  trustees  for  fisheries  and  manu&ctures,  that 
manufactory,  which  in  1744  produced  953,407  yards,  value  3^.15,886, 
now  produced  l,92g,ooo  yards,  value  3?.]64.385.* 

In  the  year  1784  an  act  was  passed  by  thp  English  parliament,  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  a  financial  as  well  as  a  commercial  light,  whereby 
a  commutation  was  made  of  a  part  of  the  duty  on  tea  for  an  additional 
tax  on  windows,  in  order  to  prevent  smuggling. — An  account  of  this  has 
been  given  in  the  general  history. 

The  discontent  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
malecontents  in  that  kingdom  now  claimed  the  chief  regard  of  govern- 
ment.—The  deliberations  respecting  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  to 
remedy  the  evils,  which  gave  rise  to  it  make  the  most  material  part  of  the 
civil  history  of  the  year  17  85,  artd  have  been  ^ready  given  in  the  general 
history. 

Several 
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S^tneral  measures  of  great, importance  to  the  t^tlonal  trade  and  manu- 
Tactures  occur  in  the  year  1786. 

The  first  was  a  ooav^Uioo  with  the  king  of  Spain,  the  ch)^  object  of 
ndnch  v^s  to  prevent  dispntefi  with,  that  power  1^  sottling  tiie  boundaries 
between  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  and  the  territories  granted  to 
(he  English   for  ^i^Gc  purposes.' 

A  more  important  measure  was  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  by 
whidi  it  waft  bopfid  that,  auch  dn:fidyatit»geo'tis  faiterooutse  would  have  been 
eAaUished  between  thd.  two  countncs  as  Woiild:bave  been  a  cement  of 
peace  between  thetn.  But  it  has  been  seen-  that  these  hop^  were  soon 
blasted  by  the  revi^ution  Which  took'  place  in  France. 

Another  measure  was  an  act  passed  (in  consequence  of  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  importing  that  improyements  might  be  made  in  the  British 
iisheries)  for  incorporating  certain  peraons,  bjr  the  name  and  style  of  "  the 
*'  British  society  for  extending  the  fisheries  and  improving  the  sea  coasts 
"  of  the  kingdom."  By  (bis  act  the  persons  so  incorporated  were  im- 
powered  to  subscribe  a  joint  stock,  and  therewith  to  purchase  lands,  and 
build  thereon  free  towns,  village^  and  fishing  stations  in  the  Highlands 
and  -Islands  of  Scotland.  ^ 

:  (1787.)  The  reftder  is  refeired  to  th6  gen6ral  history  for  the  conK>/fi£i/0^ 
act,  for  simplifying  the  mode  of  levying  the  dutiefl^  &c. 

Tfae  progress  of  the  calico  and  jnuslin  .manufactures  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  rapid  beyond  exampte  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  wotU. — 
According  to  Ajoderson  "  l*$  cotton  mills  are  now  built  and  in  progress 
"  in  Great  ^tain,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds  have  been  erected  within 
"  these  five  years.  Besides  these,  there  are  above  to,soo  handrmills  or 
"  jennies  for  spinning  the  shute  for  the  twisted  yam  spun  by  the  Wat^^ 
"  mills. 

*'  Above  a  million  of  money  was  within  this  time,  sunk  in  milts,  band' 
'*  engines,  and  other  machines,  including  the  grounds  and  necessary 
'f  buildings. 
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jT. 

"  Expence  of  water-mills, , 7lS,oOO 

"  Ditto  of  hand  jenoies,  houses,  buildings^  and  aiudltuy 
'  madunery,  supposed  at  lew,    .^ „ ssf.ooo 


«  Total,      j^i,ooo,00(> 


"  A  power  is  also  created  of  wwking  nearly  two  millions  of  spindles; 

»  and  men,  women,  and  childre  n  are  trained  and  training  to  this  busi- 

"  nees,  capable  of  carrying  the  cotton  manufacture  almost  to  any  extent. 

"  The  power  of  spindles  now  capable  of  being  wotked  is  estimated  as. 

"  follows; 

"  In  the  water-mills,  KB6,00O 

"  Id  the  jennies,    ..         i, 665,100 


"  Total  spindles,    ....         i,9£i,too 

"  In  the  branches  applicable  to  mnsltn  and  calico,  it  is  calculated 
"  that  employment  is  ^ven  to  100,000  men  and  women,  and  at  least 
"  ta  60,000  children;  many  of  the  latter  having  been  taken  from  diffbrent 
"  parishes  and  hospitals  in  Great  Britain."^ 

^1788.)  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  financial  statement  this  year,  among  other 
enlarged  sources  of  revenue,  asserted  that  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  whicb 
in  177S  and  74  produced  only  5 1 6,000 quintals,  in  1786  produced  7S2,000. 
•>-That  in  1775  the  tmnage  of  shipping  employed  in  the  Greenland 
finery  was  S7,000,  and  in  1786,  5S,00O.— In  177»  the  number  of  ships 
vras  96,  and  in  1786  the  nuBiber  was  nicreased  to  159,  and  in  1787,  with 
the  reduced  bounty,  to  284. — The  number  of  seamen  in  the  last  yeac  he 
supposed  to  amount  tO'  lo,ooo.-"The  southern  whale  fishery^  a  branch  of 
trade  which  had  not  been  attended  to  by  us  till  the  beginning  of  (he 
American  war,  was,  he  said,  in  a  very  flourishing  state;  having  in  ltst 
employed  ss  ships  and  produced  ^.107,000. " 

Ttus  is  a  very  satisfactory  subject  of  reflection  if  considered  a&  a  most 
profitable  mode  of  employing  capital,  as  a  meaiis  of  creating  wealth  and 

producing 
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producing  revmue:  but>  in  a  national' view,  it  is  still  more  so  as  a  nursery 
for  seamen. — By  being  condnuall)'  in  (he  practice  of  naval  evolutions; 
they  acquire  an  adroitness  known  to -scarcely  any  other  nations:  and  they 
increase  their  natural  bBavery  by  being  continually  exposed  to  datiger. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  given  the  imports  and  exports  of  each  year  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. — The  following  amount  of  them 
every  tenth  year  is  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  their  increase. 


Y£A»I. 

IMPORT*. 

BxroHT*. 

ZXCE)*. 

In  1700 

5,970,175 

7,90«,716 

1,53  2,541 

1710 

♦,011,541 

6,690,8  «8 

2,679,487 

17X0 

6,090,085 

7,936,788 

1,846,645 

17S0 

7,780,019 

11,974,155 

4,194,116 

1740 

6,703,778 

8,869,939 

2,166,161 

1750 

7,772,03  9 

15,132,004 

7,559,964 

1760 

9,8SS,80ft 

15,579,075 

5,746.270 

1770 

l«,iei6,937 

14,266,655 

2,049,7 1 6 

17  SO 

11,714,967 

13,689,073  * 

1,974,105 

1787 

i  7,604.024 

18,«96,16e 

492,141 

(iVfiS.)  A  bill  was  brought  forward,  this  year,  at  the  desire  of  the 
English  woollen  manufacturers,  "  for  amending  the  existing  laws  against 
"  the  private  exportation  of  wool." — It  was  grounded  on  the  prejudice 
done  them  by  the  smuggling  of  wool  to  Prance:  to  prove  which,  it  was 
aaerted  that  13,000  packs  of  wool  were  annually  exported  to  that  kingdom. 
— It  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  wool-growers,'  as  a  hanl- 
ship  done  thcmj,  by  depriving  them  of  such  an  advantage,  and  subjecting 
them  to  vexatious  restraints  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  their  wool  But 
the  bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  112  to  47.' 

(1790.)  The  British  trade  and  manufactures  never  were  in  so  flourishing 
a  state  as  at  this  period. — Of  this  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  the 
premier's  statement:  that  the  exports  of  the  last  year  were  £.18,513,000; 
surpassing  by  jff?,opo,O0O  the  aveij^e  of  sis  years  before  the  Americaa 
war.* — To  this  we  may  add  a  considerable  increase  of  U>e  home  con- 
sumption. 

(1792.) 
'  *    Aodenoo.  4.  699.  ■    Antuul  Registet.  laj.  t     Uem.  84. 
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( i79£.)  An  attenj^t  vai  fl|ad«>.%}iii  y^or,  to  iatai^'oLir  tnub  to  CMna« 
by  sbirie  coiAmercial  anwDgeneDts  with  that  coaotry,  With  tbat  view  lonl 
Macartney  was  sent  6n  an  embaasy  to  do  hoilour  to  the  lempcTor.  But- 
the  jeali^sy  which  that  motiaicfa  entertained  of  tberEumpeahsreodered: 
his  mianon  fruitless. 

(179S.)  The  incohvemoice  which  conHnercial  ihen  began  alre^y  to 
feel,  and  the  still  greater  which  they  apiwebended,  from  the  war  with 
France,  was  In  some  degree  compensated  by  a  commercial  treaty  at  this 
time  concladed  with  Russia,  which  promised  great  profit  to  this  country. 

The  new  act  passed  about  the  same  time  ■  for  renewing  the  charter  b( 
the  East  India  company,  and  for  regulating  the  government  and  trade  in 
India,  aflbrded  much  satisractibn  to  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
company's  concerns.^ 

Public  Works,  cHABriABLE  and  beneficekt  Foundations,  &c. 

'(1756.)  The  Marine  Society,  an  establishment  of  great  public  utility, 
was  founded  this  year. — A  number  of  public  spirited  merchants  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  others,  formed  themselves  into  a  very  laudable  association, 
under  the  name  of  the  Marine  Society,  and  contributed  considerable  sums 
of  money  for  equipping  such  orphans,  friendless,  and  forlorn  boys,  as 
were  willing  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  navy.  In  consequence  of 
this  excellent  plan,  which  was  executed  with  equal  zeal  and  discretion, 
many  thousands  were  rescued  from  misery,  and  rendered  useful  members 
of  that  society,  of  which  they  must  have  been  the  bane  and  the  re- 
proach, without  this  humane  interposition.' 

(1756.)  This  year  the  governors  of  the  hospital  established  Some  years 
since  for  the  maintenance  and  education  di  foundings,  or  exposed  or 
deserted  children,  were  enabled  by  an  act  of  parliament  <o  receive  alt 
such  children  as  should  be  brought  to  the  hospital  within  the  compass  of 
one  year.' 

(1758.)  This  year  the  asylum  and  Magdalen  hospitals  were  established 
in  the  city  of  London,  by  a  fund  arising  from  charitable  subscriptions.' 

(1758.)    Milford    Haven    being  the    most    spacions    and    commodious 

harbour 
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harbom- in  the  king^m,  it  was  propoaed.ie  nAke :  it  fi!t  Cot  th«  xe^^tjon 
of  the  royal  navy^^Tea  thousand  poiukU  ww  now .  Voted  tabegid' the 
works' for  fortifying -and  securing,  il;  and  foe  purcb^ng  th«/.  oec^ssafy 
landsi"— Further  sums  were  afiterwatda  grafited  for  the  '■  uaio  ptupose,  hvf 
aJthbagh  the  -hariioHT  wis  cacelleiit  -iil;  itself  H  wHfi.  found  .ttibe  incvnuftr 
nicnlly  situated:  and  therefone  the  intended  improvemtBts  never  were 
completed. 

(1758.)  A  charitable  marine  society  waSj  about  tlw  time,  e^bli^hed 
at  Olascow,  to  provide  fiof  .such  seamen  as  shall  become  old  or  disabled'  in 
the  service  of  the  merchants,  of  that  city,  and  also  to  affords  rcUef,  to,  thw 
widows  and  children." 

(IT60.) — (Canal  J^migatum.) — It  is  somewhat  exlntordinary,  Ihat*  no^ 
withstanding  Lewis  the  Fourteealh  had  long  since  ^ewn  the  practicability 
of  canal  navigation  under  very  difficult,  cipconnlaiiceiy  by:bis  gnuid  worit 
to  connect  the  Garonne  and  the  British-  Ohantlel  -witK-the  Medit^rafieatk 
his  example  had  not  been  followed  by  the  Eng^sh  till  about  this  tiise,-^ 
The  vast  expence  attending  the  execution  of  canals,  and  our  insular 
situation,  which  facilitates  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  another  by  sea,  probably  retarded  this  species  of  adventure. 
Bat  the  utility  of  inland  navigation  became  more  and  moK.  evident  whe» 
a  great  number  of  new .  manufactures-  were  established,  the  materials  of 
which  were  to  be  conveyed  from  distaht  parts,  when  an  increased  popula- 
tion and  the  consequent  increased  consumption  and  high  price  of  com 
induced  the  proprietors  of  land  to  clear  it  of  brakes  and  hedge-rows,  and 
when,  ih  consequence,  ctoa)  became  yearly  more  necessary,  to  supply  the 
place  of  wood.— These  a[^ar  to  have  been  the  principal  circumstancea 
which  led  to  the  f<Hin«tion  of  canak. — But  there  is  one  advantage  arising 
from  them,  in  a  national  light,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed — that  it  will 
render  it  less  necessary  for  larmeis  to  kc^  horses  in  the.  neighbourhood 
of  canals;  and  that  when  horses  shall,  be.  rendered  .unnecessary  to  draw 
their  com  to  market,  the  consequence  win,  probably,  be,  that  oxen  will 
be  more  generally  used  for  tillage,  and  that  diui  a  larger  and  more  regular 
supply  will  be  provided  for  the  grazier. 

The  subsistence  of  oxen  for  the  tillage  of  any  given  number  of  acres 
being  produced  from  a  much  ffimaller  quantity  of  land  than  that  of  boises 

for 
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for  tfae  same,  tbe  saving  of  com,  or  radier  of  su&sittenee  in  the  aggregite, 
by  that  mean  will  be  another  public  benefit  arising  from  inland  navigation; 
to  which  we  may  add  the  still  greater  saving  in  the  consumption  of  those 
hc»ses  which  would  otherwise  be  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  coal 
and  other  articles  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  anaCher.-<-These  obser- 
vations may  serve  to  remove  the  unpleasant  feelings  of  those  who  aiv 
hurt  at  seeing  so  great  a  quantity  of  land  apparently  wasted  in  the 
formation 'of  canals. 

The  first  canal  deserving  of  notice  in  Great  Britain,  was  that  undertaken, 
in  the  year  I7d0,  by  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  for  the  conveyance  of  ooal 
from  his  estate  at  Woisley  to  Manchester,  from  which  it  was  distant  about 
seven  miles.  Though  the  extent  was  so  small,  great  difficulties  presmted 
themselves  in  forming  the  canal,  from  natural  obstructions.  But  these 
gave  way  to  the  ingenuity  and  indefatigable  indilstry  of  James  Briiulle^ 
the  duke's  engineer,  who  left  a  .most  honourable  memonal  of  his  genius  in 
the  aqueducts  and  the  wioiks  of  varioijs  kinds  constructed  by  him  in  the  pro^ 
gress  of  the  undertaking.— This  canal  was  afterwards  carried  to  the  Mersey ,t 
and, .  by  its  junction  with  that  river,  made  a  navigable  communication 
'  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool.— ^After  that,  it  was  extended  southward, 
through  Staffordshire,  to  the  Trent.];  This  canal  is  called  the  grand  trunk; 
from  the  number  of'  ramifications  which,  it  vras  supposed,  would  be 
branched  out  front  it.  It  is  seventy  miles  in  extenr,  and  has  a  tunnel 
of  fi,8S0  yards  under  Harecastle  Hill. — The  first  of  ihese  branches  was 
carried  to  Binningham,  and  thence,  through  Warwickshire  and  Oxfoid- 
shire  to  the  Isis:  another  was  carried  eastward  to  Grantham  in  Lincoln- 
^ire. — Another  through  Northamptobsbire,  Bucks,  and  Hertfordshire,  to 
the  Thames  at  Uxbridge,  called,  from  its  effect  in  making  a  communication 
between  the  northern  and  southern  counties,  the  grand  junction. 

In  the  mean-time,  other  camls  had  been  formed  in  difT^vat  parts. 
The  chief  of  these  are  that  to  coniiect  the  JSevern  and  the  Isis:  that  between 
Leeds  and  Liverpool :  ||  several  which  form  communications  between  the 
different  manufacturing  towns  in  the  north;  one  of  which  extends,  through 
almost  the  whole  county  of  Lancashire,  to  Kendall  in  Westmoreland. — 
Another,  of  great  public  utility,  is  completed  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
Firth  of  Forth.f — In  i79e  an  act  was  passed  for  a  canal  to  comiect  the 

Avon 
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Avon  at  Bath  with  the  Kennet  at  Newbury;  and,  soon  after,  another  to 
connect  the  same  river,  by  a  branch  from  that  canal,  with  the  Isis  at 
Abingdon.  These,  when  ftni^ed,  will  complete  the  navigable  communir 
cation  between  the  north  and  south  and  the  east  and  west,  as  far  as  Bristol. 

Whilst  these  works  had  been  carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  the  Irish 
nation  had  been  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  adventure.  So  early  as  the 
year  nes,  a  work  upon  a  grand  scale  was  undertaken  to  form  a  commu- 
nication between  Dublin  and  the  Shannon,  by  that  means  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  passage  by  sea  from  that  city  to  the  north-western  parts  of 
Ireland. 

(1765.)  Much  inconvenience  having  been  experienced  by  the  citizens  of 
London  from  the  distance  between  Westminster  and  London  bridges,  an 
act  was  passed  about  this  time  for  building  one  about  the  midway  between 
them.  A  very  elegant  structure  was,  in  consequence,  erected,  which 
forms  a  communication  between  fleet-street  and  the  opposite  dde  of 
,  the  Thames,  t 

(ITT4.)  Among  public  works,  and  the  measures  of  government  relative 
to  them,  may  not  improperly  be  introduced  an  act  passed  at  this  time  to 
remedy  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  slightness  of  the  buildings  in 
the  metropolis.  This  act  prescribes  the  different  thidcncss  of  the  walls 
of  buildings  of  different  descriptions;  each  story  being  ordered  to  be 
built  of  a  certain  thickness,  according  to  the  height  and  extent  of  the 
building. — It  also  made  regulations  of  various  kinds  to  prevent  nuisances 
and  danger  from  carrying  on  certain  trades  and  manufactures  in  the  city; 
and  prescribed  the  manner  in  which  redress  of  grievances  diould  be 
obtained  and  the.  offenders  against  the  act  punished.' 


HOLLAND. 
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THE  Dutch  proWnces,  or  Batavia,  are  stated  by  Zimmermann  to  be  only 
10,000  square  miles  in  extent:  and  in  that  small  extent  they  have  a 
population  of  s,s  60,000  penons,  or  gs6  to  a  square  mile. 

This  republic  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  by  industry  on  the 
basis  of  liberty. — The  nature  of  their  country,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
gained  from  the  sea,  appears  to  have  concurred  with  climate  and  poli- 
tical circumstances  to  form  the  national  character.  Civil  and  religious 
'  liberty  occasioned  an  abundant  population;  and  industry  and  perseverance 
in  commercial  enterprise  maintained  it.  Without  continual  exertion 
they  could  neither  have  excluded  the  ocean,  nor  have  subsisted  them- 
selves, nor  have  maintained  their  independency  of  Spain. 

For  some  ages,  when  commerce  was  less '  attended  to  by  other  nations, 
they  were  the  common  carriers  of  Europe. — Their  East  India  trade  is  said 
to  produce  an  annual  profit  of  12,700,000  florins,  beside  that  of  the 
trade  to  Japan,  which  is  computed  at  so,ooo  florins.  They  have  more- 
over, a  great  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  to  the  Baltic,  and  to  other 
parts. 

Their  fisheries  are  another  great  source  of  wealth.  The  whale  flsher}', 
though  much  declined,  employs  one  hundred  vessels,  and  their  cod  flshery 
an   hundred  and  forty. 

Their  soil,  by  continual  labour  and  skilful  cultivation,  they  render  very 
productive.  Among  other  articles  of  product  is  madder,  of  which  the 
island    of  Schouwen    alone    is  said  to  have  produced  !?,ooo,ooolb. — The 
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English  have  taken  rf.soo,ooo  of  this  articlcj  used  for  dying  red  colours, 
in  one  year. 
•  Such  is  the  efiect  f>f.  industry  in  overcoming  difficulties,  that  we  find 
an  infinite  number  of  rich  manufactures  established  in  this  country,  where 
there  are  comparatively  few  materials  produced. — It  is  remarked  by  the 
author  before  cited  that  there  are  numberless  artists  employed  in  metals, 
where  there  is  no  mine,  and  thousands  of  saw-mills,  where  there  is  scarce 
any  forest. — He  informs  us  likewise  that  there  are  at  Saardam  nine  hun- 
dred windmills,  some  used  for  grinding  com,  others  for  sawing  timber,  and 
others  for  making  paper. — Such  was  the  wealth  arising  from  all  these 
sources,  that  we  are  informed  upon  the.  same  authority,  that  the  reve- 
nue of  the  seven  provinces  when  he  wrote  f  amounted  to  more  than 
45,000,000  florins,  nearly  £.*,soo,ooo.* 

A  new  constitution  was  framed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  year 
1801.  But  the  future  destiny  of  the  provinces  appears  to  be  yet  uncertain. 
The  opposition  of  the  Louvestein  party  to  the  power  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  their  jealousy  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  as  his  partisans, 
threw  them  into  the  hands  of  France,  and  they  are  at  present  at  the 
devotion  of  that  state. 


FRANCE. 

*     In  1785. 

*     Zimmr-rmann.  168. 
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Domestic  Govwinment. 

THE  ancient  monarchy  of  France  being  entirely  subverted,  we  feel  but 
little  concern  about  the  establishments  or  the  measures  of  domestic 
'government  vrhich  immediately  preceded  the  revolution,  except  such  as 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  those  persons  whose  fortunes  were 
involved  in   it. 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  the  sentiments  of  men  of  judg- 
ment respecting  the  state  of  Europe  before  it  took  place,  pf  knowing 
whether  there  were  any  symptoms  from  which  it  might  have  been  prjC- 
saged,  the  following  will  be  interesting. — Six  years  only  before  that  event, 
we  find  baron  de  Hertzberg,  minister  of  state  to  the  great  Frederic,  and 
his  confidant,  thus  addressing  the  academy  of  Berlin,  of  which  he  was 
president,  upon  the  happy  state  of  Germany  and  of  Europe.  After 
doing  honour  to  the  German  people,  to  whose  valour  and  enei^  chiefly 
he  ascribed  it  that  their  country  had  never  been  conquered,  nor  had 
ever  undergone  those  revolutions  which  had  happened  in  other  states, 
and  saying  that  the  preservation  of  the  Germanic  system  was  essential 
teethe  well-being  of  Europe,  he  proceeds  thus:  "  the  German  empire, 
"  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  seems  designed  by  nature  to  hold  the 
"  balance  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  to  prevent  the  equilibrium  from 
"  being  destroyed  among  the  other  powers,  or  any  such  revolution  from 
"  taking  place  as  might  endanger  the  general  safety  and  independency. — 
"  If  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  were  governed  by  one  despotic  and  am- 
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"  bitious  sovereign,  it  would  not  be  impossible  Tor  him,  at  the  head  of  a 
"  warlike  nation,  the  most  niunerous  of  any  in  Europe,  to  extend  his 
"  power  on  various  sides,  and,  under  cover  of  plausible  pretensions,  to 
"  destroy  the  balance  of  .power  himself,  and  effect  great  revolutions. — 
"  Happily  for  the  general  welfare,  we  may  hope  that  this  case  never  will 
"  again  take  place,  and  that  no  revolutions  are  now  to  be  apprehended, 
"  either  in  the  Germanic  empire,  or  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  since  the  Ger- 
'''  manic  body  has  been  so  well  establistved  by  internal  laws,  by  treaties  with 
"  foreign  powers,  by  its  various  guarantees,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  the. 
"  happy  and  well  proportioned  distribution  of  power  and  force  of  its 
"  different  members,  and  since  all  the  powers  of  Europe  have,  after  the 
"  example  of  our  sovereign,  formed  well-trained  and  disciplined  standing 
"  armies,  which,  although  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  several  nations* 
"  secure  them  from  the  far  greater  evil  of  those  wars  by  which  the  finesc 
"  countries  have  been  desolated.  Those  great  revolutions,  therefore, 
"  are  no  more  to  Be  feared,  but  hy  nations  at  a  distance  from  Europe,  or 
"  such  as  do  not  know  how  to  govern  or  to  defend  themselves.  History  will 
"  never  be  again  rendered  interesting  by  the  brilliant  but  afflicting  re- 
"  presentations  of  revolutions,  conquests,  battles,  and  those  which  are 
"  improperly  termed  great  events.  Sovereigns  can  never  again  immor- 
"  talize  their  names  and  their  reigns  but  by  encouraging  agriculture  and 
"  commerce,  and  promoting  the  prosperity  of  their  subjects:  but  they 
"  will,  by  these  means,  attain  that  fame  which  is  more  permanent  and 
"  honourable  than  the  most  memorable  conquests."* 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  an  intelligent  statesman  upon  the  general 
state  of  things,  such  were  the  halcyon  days  which  he  prognosticated, 
when  the  volcano  was  ready  to  burst  which  was  to  shake  all  Europe,  to 
deprive  the  German  emperor  and  states  of  a  great  part  of  that  weight  on 
which  he  felicitated  them,  which  enabled  them  to  hold  the  balance  of 
Europe;  at  the  eve  of  a  revolution  and  war  which  have  raised  France  to  a 
greater  degree  of  power  than  that  which  would  have  been  possessed  hy  a 
sole  monarch  of  Germany,  and  which  he  deprecated  as  what  would  he 
fatal  to  the  general,  peace  and  independency. 

If  it  be  asked,  what   concern  we  have  with  these  flattering   presages 

whichi 
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which  have  not  been  verified,  an  answer  may  easily  be  given :  that  every 
existing  state  may  be  admonished  by  them  of  the  expediency  of  being 
constantly  upon  its  guard  against  revolutions,  even  in  times  of  the  greatest 
apparent  security;  and  especially  in  an  age  when  science,  by  opening  the 
minds  of  men,  renders  them  more  sensible  of  defects. 

We  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  that,  notwithstanding  there  were 
many  men  of  republican  principles  in  France  before  the  revohition,  they 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous,  nor  of  sufficient  weight,  to  have  effected 
their  purpose,  had  not  a  sense  of  false  security  made  the  partisans  of  the 
old  regime  inattentive  to  the  proper  precautions  to  avert  the  evil;  had  (hey 
not  rendered  the  assembling  of  the  states-general  absolutely  necessary  by 
the  state  embarrassment  occasioned  by  their  extravagance,  their  injudicious 
measures,  and  bad  management;  had  the  government  been  well  adminis- 
■tered;  had  proper  financial  regulations  been  adopted,  and  gross  abuses  been 
corrected.  Disgusted  by  these  and  encouraged  by  the  advocates  of  freedom. 
the  nation,  who  had  before  been  fond  admirers  of  the  parade  of  royalty, 
were  seized  with  a  delirious  passion  for  liberty.  With  that  warmth  which 
marks  their  character,  they  passed  from  an  ardent  love  of  monarchy  to 
the  contrary  extreme  of  democracy;  and,  becoming  the  dupes  of  the  kna- 
very of  their  demagogues  and  their  own  passions,  they  were  guilty  of  a 
thousand  enormities  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes. 

From  these  remarks  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  measures  adopted  for 
the  public  good  by  a  sovereign  who  would  have  saved  the  monarchy 
from  ruin  had  he  possessed  firmness  equal  to  his  benevolence  and  his 
patriotism. 

The  first  year  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth's  reign  was  memorable  for  the  regu- 
lations made  respecting  the  collection  of  the /oz^i?,  or  land-tax;  by  which 
the  farmers  were  relieved  from  the  oppression  which  they  had  before  suf- 
fered; and  for  the  abolition  of  the  corvees,  for  the  army  and  the  repair  of 
roads.  '■ 

la  order  to  increase  the  product  of  grain  and  the  farmer's  profit,  freedom 
was  given  to  the  commerce  of  grain  within  the  kingdom  by  another  regu- 
lation adopted  at  this  time.f 

To 
+    In  1775. 
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To  exonerate  tlie  public  by  reducing  the  expenditure,  Lewis,  by  advice 
of  the  count  de  St.  Germain,  disbanded  the  parade  corps,  called  the  mus- 
quetaires. — He,  at  the  same  time,  did  honour  to  himself  by  readily  adopting 
Turgot's  plans  for  reviving  public  credit  by  a  punctual  discbarge  of  the 
obligations  of  government,  and  for  increasing  the  national  wealth  and  the 
public  revenue,  without  laying  additional  burthens  on  the  people,  by  the 
advancement  of  manufactures  and  commerce. 

The  jMTosecutron  of  these  salutary  measures  was  abruptly  interrupted  by 
a  change  of  ministry,  which  must  be  considered  as  fatal  in  its  effects  to 
the  French  monarchy;  there  being  but  little  doubt,  but  the  reforms  now 
adopted  would  have  given  it  new  life  and  vigour,  and  have  placed  it  on 
a  firm  ba«s. — There  is,  however,  one  act  of  state,  at  a  subsequent  period 
which  is  well  deserving  our  notice — that  was  the  abolition  of  the  inhuman 
practice  of  putting  tlie  question  by  torture. — This  was  accompanied  with 
a  measure,  adopted  under  the  administration  of  Necker,  by  which  no  less 
than  406  useless  appointments  were  abolished.  |' — ^These  were  sufficient 
testimonies  of  the  beneficent  intentions  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth ;  and  will 
be  recollected  with  pleasure  by  those  who  respect  the  virtues  and  pity 
the  fate  of  that  unfortunate  monarch. 

Sciences  and  Litbraturb. 

We  are  more  interested  in  the  progress  and  state  of  literature  and 
science  in  France,  during  this  period,  on  account  of  the  influence  which 
they  had'  on  the  public  opinion  relative  to  matters  of  government,  and 
their  consequent  effect  in  bringiDg  about  the  revolution. 
,  The  French  monarchs  were  among  the  first  in  Europe  vdio  courted 
fame  by  the  patronage  of  letters,  science,  and  the  fine  arts:  they  were 
gratified  by  observing  the  progress  made  by  men  of  genius  in  every  branch 
of  these  under  their  auspices:  and  had  they^  whilst  they  encouraged  them 
by  their  munificence,  prepared  for  the  effects  which  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  result  from  them,  had  they  made  such  wise  and  salutary 
regulations  in  their  government  that  it  might  have  borne  the  light,  might 

have 
J     In  1780. 
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have  challenged  investigation,  they  would  have  acted  consistently. — Con- 
fident in  their  power  and  insenuble  of  danger,  they  neglected  to  use  these 
precautions:  and  the  light  which  they  were  themselves  instrumental  in 
introducing  rendered  the  blemishes  in  their  system  and  the  abuses  in  their 
administration  more  observable. — Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  that 
important  epoch  in  the  domestic  history  of  France  when  the  encyclo- 
pedists associated  themselves  for  the '  purpose  of  dispersing  knowledge. 
Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  when  these  academicians,  some 
of  whom  were  men  of  republican  principles  and  others  advocates  of 
reform,  observed  that  the  public  mind  was  soured  by  oppressive  taxes  and 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  government,  they  availed  themselves  of  it  to 
blend  with  their  philosophy  sentiments  which  were  hostile  to  the  existing 
system. 

The  result  having  been  already  seen  in  the  French  history,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  take  notice  of  some  measures  for  the  national  improvement 
under  the  republican  government. 

The  most  memorable  of  these  was  the  national  intitule. — When  a 
government  was  settled,  in  1795,  which  promised  the  nation  more  tran- 
quillity than  had  been  enjoyed  since  the  revolution,  that  they  might 
replace  the  establishments  which  had  been  formed  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts  and  sciences  under  the  monarchy,  and  the  muses  might  return  to 
their  former  seat,  the  directory  established  this  institute,  consisting  of  an 
hundred  and  forty-four  members,  which  should  embrace  the  whole  circle 
of  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge.  Apartments  were  assigned  the 
society  in  the  palace  of  the  louvre. — Moreover,  to  forward  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  an  academy  was  established  in  each  department  of  the 
republican  dominions,-  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  languages,  polite 
literature,  and  philosophy,  with  proper  salaries  for  the  -professors.* 

Beside  this  institute  for  the  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences  in  general,  . 
a  society  was,  established  at  Paris,  about  the  same  time,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  encouraging 'and  promoting  improvements  in  agriculture  in 
particular.  * 


,  RcBisl.  I795>  ia7>  *     Anoali  of  Public  Economy,  i.  15. 
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•"'We' find  the  Frtneh  gOT'efnment  rivalling  that  of  Great  Britain  during 
ntis  period  in  its  voyages  of  discovery.— ^In  1766,  monsieur  de  Bougain- 
^\\e  was  employed  by  his  christian  majesty  to  make  a  formal  surrender 
bf  the  Falkland  or  Malouine  islands  to  Spain,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
iftio  was  one  of  the  claimants  of  them. — When  he  had  discharged  his 
commisBion,  he  passed  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  proceeded  on  his 
voyage  to  Otaheite,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  particularly  describes.— 
After  visiting  some  of  the  other  islands  in  the  south  seas,  he  steered  for 
the  islands  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and,  having  made  his  researches  in  these, 
he  returned,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  France,  in  1769. 
'  •  The  reign  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  was  rendered  memorable  by  one  of 
4he  most  important  voyages  undertaken  by  the  French  or  any  other  nation, 
■whethet  Ve  respect  the  extent  or  the  objects  of  it. — The  person  chosen 
to  conduct  It -was  monsieur  de  la  Perouse,an  officer  of  distinguished  merit 
iand  ntuitical  skill. 

Payticulm"inStrilctTons  were  given  him,  by  his  majesty,  before  his  depar- 
ture^ respecting  the  course  which  he  was. to  take,  the  commercial  and 
political  objects  wliich'  he  was  to  have  in  view,  respecting  "what  was 
expected  of  the  men  of  science  who  were  to  attend  him,  in  riieir  respec- 
tive departments  as  astronomers,  geogi^pheis,  and  naturalists;  respecting 
his  conduct  towards  the  natives  of  the  several  countries  which  be  was  to 
visit,  and  the  precautions  to  be  adopted  by  him  for  preserving  the  health 
of  his  crews. '  ■  ■  -  ■ 

Having  received  his  instructions,  he  sailed  from  Brest  in  august  1785.* 
— Agreeably  with  the  plan  of  his  voyage,  he  steered  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  South  America,  and  doubled  Cape  Horn.  Then,  taking  a  northern 
course,  he  survej^ed  the  western  coast  of  America  as  far  as  Easter  Island, 
in  lat.  ST,  where  he  left  the  coast  and  visited  Sandwich  Islands.  ** — When 
he  had  made  his  surveys  of  them,  he  returned  to  the'  American  coast,  and 
surveyed  a  part  of  it  which  had  not  been  attended  to  by  captain  Cook, 
beginning  with   Cape  St.  Elias,  lat.  60. — Thence  he  sailed  by  a  southern 

course 
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coarse  to  Macao,  in  the  province  of  Canton.*- — After  visiting  Ae  FttiKj^- 
pioes  and  several  islands  off*  the  coast  of  China,  he  passed  to  that  of 
Tartary :  and  when  he  bad  surveyed  it,  he  steered  his  couise.  through  the 
Kurile  tslaRds,  to  Kamtscbatka.— When  be  had  fioistwd  his  vesetrche*  in 
those  parts,  he  took  a  southern  coutse;  and,  crostinj  the  line,  after  viBi(iQ|| 
several  islands  on  the  south  of  the  equator,  he  proiceeded  to  Botau;^  Blii|^ 
in  New  HoUwd;  where  he  arrivedj  January  ssd,  iT9t> 

It  appears  from  his  instructions  and  fropi  his  letters,  that  ^  vw  aftev- 
>raids  to  have  explored  the  regions  nearest  the  south  pole.  But.  vrnfotr 
ttinately.  Us  ship  was  never  heard  of  after  its  departme  froa  Batapj 
Say,  wliere  his  last  letter  was  dated-' 

PoPCTLAIjION. 

According  to  the  chevalier  Tinceau's  stati^ical  view  of  Fnuioe,  eovpiled 
from  authentic  documents  dniwn  up  in  the  tet^  y«xc  of  the  republic^ 
under  the  direction  of  Abrial,  minister  of  justice,  *  the  whfde  population 
of  Frasu^  was  then  ss,io.*mS*3  persons,  oyer  an  extent  «r  le^^oo  iiquan 
miles,  or  178  to  a  square  mile.—According  to  him^  the  popMlatioa  of 
Efanee  m  it  was  before  the  xevoUition,  was  27,M6,0it*  pMsow  over 
161, 8IQ  square  miles,  or  178  peis(Hw  to  a  square  .mil^:  and  tfaat  <of  the 
conquered  countries  5,114,4.19  peisons,  over  ss,t90  sqiwie  nuleft  or 
«15  to  a  square  mile.'— Of  tfiis  population  that  of  Fails  b  reckeoAi  at 
.S46.844  penons,  and  that  of  Lyons   ipd,£OQ. 

Revenue. 

According  to   Tigceau,  the  revenue  of  France  is  as  follows: 

Land  tiu^,     , i!iq,ooc>,ooo  liMm, 

Tax  on  personal      siSfiOQ^QW  ditto. 

Pitto    house  and    window^  17^600,000  ditto. 

Patentees'  tax, i\,9*&,4iis  dkto. 

Ad4ittooal  centimes.     38,72Q,0D0  ditto. 

Total,     320,165,425     livres. 

To 
'  TerauM.  B.  6o.  i88.  S70.       ^    Idem.  2.  465.  '  idem.  3.  iS4*  41^-        *    Frcf>G«*  j- 
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To  thii  is  to  be  aAded  the  rerenoe  of  the  depntment  of  Piedmont 
WWdh  aikioDntB  to  I4j05«,es9   Kvres.* 

*  Wis  ftnd,  m  a  recent  twadse  of  monsieur  Necker  on  the  politicat  state 
•f  P^altcft  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  finance  very  deserving  our 
Aotioie.-^Mier  itating  thsrt  the  present  revenue  far  exceeds  that  of  the ' 
Pratith'>cyDWn  in  ars^l-,  when  he  gave  his  compte  rendu,  and  that  the 
pi^Iic  4ebt  Was  far  less;  after  remarking  that  the  present  government  has. 
moreover,  tke  advantage  of  being  freed  from  the  embarrassments  which  ' 
tho  old  gioVeniment  experienced  from  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  the 
oler^,  .fttld -t4ie  provinces,  he  goes  on  t«  inquire  from  what  causes  rt 
arises  that  the  ftinds  have  not  risen  in  a  manner  that  might  have  been  - 
ekpected-  from  riiese  cirourastancesi. — The  answer  is  obvious,  viz.  the  want 
of  public  oonfid^ce.  Bat  whence  has  this  arisen?— The  foundation  of 
public  confidence  and  public  credit,  says  he^  is  the  stability  of  the 
gbv>emifig-^wer,  and  that  stability  rinoccom/Mnfin/ with  arbitrary  attthmrity. 
■>-kT^'0)d -monarchy  enjoyed  the  advantage  arising  from  the  idea  of  stabi- 
lity; fST  flew  men  were  apprehenGive  of  its  fall.  But  it  was  deprived  of 
the  public  cot^dende  by  the  arbitrary  authority  with  which  it  was  invested, 
and  tfie  ase  it  had  laaade  of  it. 

He  then  proceeds  to  say,  "  that  the  best  support  of  public  credit  is  a 
<'  government  judkaaosly  fmmed,  a  govermnent  rkgulated  by  conflitutional 
'  -"  laws,  whkft  no  force  can  disturb,  atkd  which  employs  the  supreme 
<*  atfthoriry  as  an  useful  instrument,  and  not  as  arintniry  power.  A  perfect 
•*  government,  with  respect  to  public  credit,  would  be  that  which  should 
""  render  eilmost  indifferent,  so  far  as  concerns  the  security  of  the  public 
"  dtAit,  the  chancier  of  the  prince,  and  even  of  the  ministn  who  has  the 
"  management  of  the  finances. — A  model  of  such  a  government  is  pre- 
'"  sented  to  us  in  that  of  Great  Britain. 

"  llet  us,''  says  be,  "  in  support  of  this  position,  advert  to  certain  circum- 
**  stances, — ^A  much  beloved  and  much  esteemed  sovereign,  who  had  been 
"  on  the  throne  twenty-eight  years,  is  attacked  with  a  malady  which  gave 
9  the  public  reason  to  believe  that  a  regency  would  be  necessary.  The 
"  public  funds  are  not  affected  by  it. — A  prime  minister,  who  had  pre- 
"  sidAl  in  the  department  of  finance  twenty  years,  and  who  had  gained 
'    .  "a  great 
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'*  a  great  name  in  Europe  by  his  talents,  demands  his  demission :  he  demands- 
"  and  obtains  it  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  and  when  the  public  debt  and.  tho 
"  national  burthens  are  carried  to  an  unexampled  height  Still  the  public 
"  funds  are  not  affected  by  it. — It  is  not  known,  at  the  moment  whob 
"  he  quitted  the  administration,  who  would  succeed  him,  and  yet  the 
"  funds  experience  no  depression.— A  peace  is  concluded  upon  tenns 
"  which  evince  to  all  Europe  the  ascend^icy  of  the  first  consol.  He 
"  obliges  Great  Britain  to  surrender  those  conquests  wMch  he  could  not 
"  wrest  from  her,  and  only  gives  her  time  for  surrendering  others.  And 
"  yet,  after  such  a  peace^  it  is  in  France  that  the  funds  «re  stJttionary,  while 
"  in  England  they  experience  a  rise  of  ten  per  cent:  and  goyemmenC 
"  at  the  same  instant,  bonows  600,ooo,ooo  livres  at  four  per  cent,  and 
"  grants  to  the  bank  a  new  adjournment  for  making  its,  disburseiojKnt  in 
'f  specie. — Can  any  thing,  relating  to  finance  and  public  credit,  be  mj>ne 
"  remaikable? — It  is  the  highest  degree  of  periiectioa  in  its  kind.  It  is 
"  that  perfection  which  can  be  attained  only  by  means  of  a  government  of 
"  whose  stability  there  is  no  doubt,  and  which,  in  all  the  engagements  that 
'*'  are  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  law,  has  the  security  oC  the  here-> 
"  ditary  and  elective  representatives  of  the  nation,  and  wluch- leaves  dq 
"  essential  interest  to  the  will  or  dbposal  of  a  single  person." '-nMonseur 
Necker  then  goes  on  to  prove,  upon  the  same  principles,  why  the  French 
funds  have  not  risen  in  proportion  to  the' advantages  which  the  state  pos* 
sesses,  viz.  the  want  of  a  government  which  enjoys  the  national  confidence> 
unaccompanied  with  arbitrary  powen — The  writer  wais  induced  to  give  so 
long  an  extract  by  the  pleasure  in  which  he  supposes  his  reader  will  partake 
with  him  from  such  a  testimony  bocne  by  a  foreigner  to  the-  exceVenct 
•f  our  constitution. 


DcrnUres  Vu«  dc  Poliiique,  i?*. 
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Charactsr  of  thb  Peopl«. 

HAD  it  been  possible  to  rouse  the  Spaniards  from  that  stat«  of 
torpor,  from  those  habits  of  indolence^  which  a  relaxing  climate  and  the 
chill  hand  of  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  had  induced,  the  events  of 
this  period  must  have  had  that  effect. — The  Spaniards  do  not  appear  at 
any  period  to  have  been  morally  depraved.  The.  pride,  by  which  they 
have  ever  been  distinguished,  makes  them,  on  the  one  hand,  disdain  what 
is  dishonest,  whilM,  on  the  other,  it  concurs  vrith  many  other  causes  to 
make  theiri  inactrve  and  indolent. — "  The  Spaniards,"  says  Montesquieu^ 
"  have  been  in  all  ages  famous  for  their  honesty.  Justin  mentions  their 
"  fidelity  in  keeping  what  was  intrusted  to  their  care:  they  have  fre- 
"  quently  suffered  death  rather  than  reveal  a  secret.  They  have  stiU," 
says  ite,  •'  the  satte  fldeWty  for  which  they  were  formerly  tfistingai^hed. 
"  All  the  nations  who  trade  to  Cadiz  trust  their  fortunes  to  the  Spaniaid^, 
"  and  have  never  yet  repented  of  it.  But  this  admirable  quality,  joineal 
"  to  their  indolence,  forms  a  mixturej  from  which  effects  result  which  arc 
**  most  pernicious  to  Iheim."'  • 

With  these  excelWit  qualities,  (he  body  of  the  peof^e  weee  becoin£ 
inattentive  to  public  'affairs  from  the  danger  attending  a  free  discussion 
of  them^  and  from  habits  of  submission  to  a  despotic  government.  And 
the  government  itself  was  too  poor  and  spiritless  for  any  lasting  exertion, 
and  too  depraved  to  resist  the  means  which  a  successful  enemy  had  it  in 

his 
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his  power  to  employ  to  fix  them  in  his  interests. — From  these  circum- 
stances in  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  state  and  nation  we  may  account 
for  the  conduct  of  this  crown  in  the  late  contest. 

Voyages. 

The  Spanish  court  was  not  totally  unmoved  by  that  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion, and  emulation  of  eminence  in  whatever  constitutes  national  great- 
ness, which  actuated  the  chief  powers  of  Europe  in  this  age. — Within  a 
few  years. preceding  1780  three  expeditions  were  undertaken  by  order  of 
the  Spanish  govemmentj  for  examining  the  western  coasts  of  North 
America.  And  iu,  17S0  a  voyage  of  discovery  was  made  in  thf  seas 
between  Manilla  and  the  Mexican  coast.*'  But  the  discoveries  made  in 
these  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a  particular  account  in 
this  sketch. 


The  |)opulation  of  Spain,  according  to  Ziamermann,  is  io,jOO,000 
fwiwms,  upon  i*8;44B  square  miles,  or  seventy  to  a  piile.— Of  thispo- 
fulMioii  thtit  of  Madrid  is  ttOjOOOj  and  SeviBe  ahd  Caibz  «ach  80,ooo.* 

ReVbiWe. 

The  system  i>t  fififtlhce  in  this  BtMe  is  so  coaplioated,  and  -the  revenue 
hhs  fluctuated  so  much,  frodn  various  cauaea,  but  cfspBciilly  from  the 
■merit  or  demerk  of  the  mitiistefs  of  finance,  that  it  is  almost  ioifMssible 
to  speak  with  precisidn  eoiiccmiag  it. — It  is  aatiafactotyi  in  such  a  matter, 
to  find  two  authors  whose  represenutions  corre^oDd--~2imaiarmami,  who 
vrotein  1786,  says  "^t  the  king's  revecne  from  Old  Spain  amouDts  to 
"  5,000,000  sterlinf." — Mr.  ToWnseildj  a£ler  ipviag  a  history  of  the 
Ifinances  of  this  kingdom,  'and  doing  honour  to  the  president  Orry,  minis- 
ter of  finance  to  Philip  the  Fillh,  who,  according  to  Buscbing,  raised 
'the   revmue,    from    8,oO0iO0O    livres,    to    42>00<i,ooo    of  «acudoB    de 

vellon, 
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vdlon/  about  j^.«,o&0,OOQ.  proceedi  t«  aaf  ''dut  ibe  fast  tfaleaenl  of 
"  Mr.  Eden  (vtbich  was  after  lie  quitted  ^njn  in  1787)  was  five  milboM 
"  sterling.''* 

The  aU)i6  Et^ynd  pafdoulaTised  the  sources  of  reieaue  in  the  Spanish 
ccHonies,  and  closes  Us  account  by  saying.  "  that  the  court  of  Madrid 
"  draws  annually  SS,Q$t^SO  livres  from  its  fworinces  in  the  new  worid;" 
but  be  adds,  "  that  a  part  of  tbts  revfluie  ia  employed  in  the  Spa^isb 
"  idands  in  Ataeri.caf  for  (he  e^pence  of  sovereignty,  and  for  the  building 
(■  of  ships,  or  for  the  puvchaung  of  tobacco."' 


Zimmennann  says  that  in  17  8<  the  Spanish  army  was  from  sixty  to 
seventy  thousand  men,  beudes  twenty  thousand  militia,  according  to  the 
Bibliotbeque  militaire.  But  he  subjoins,  that,  according  to  others,  "  the 
"  regular  troops  do  not  actually  exceed  fifty  thousand  men;  and  that 
"  more  recent  accounts  reduce  the  army  lo  only  twenty  thouaand  effective 
"  men. — ^The  army  establishment,  as  published  in  1776,  amounted  to  one 
"  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  men,  on  the 
"  li^." — Of  these  twraty^iue  thousand  were  militia  and  fifteen  thousand 
invalids  and  militia  of  the  (owns.  The  cavalry  were  thirteen  thousand 
two  hundred,  and  the  artillery  4hree  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-five^* 
— According  to  Busching,  the  whole  amy  amounted  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,f  to  ninety-«x  thousand  five  hundred  and  moety-seven  men. — 
This  difference  arises,  probably,  from  -Ihe  difference  between  noauufl  and 
eflfective  men. 


Busching  states  .the  Spftoijdi  p^vy  ^t  twenty-six  men  of  war,  thirteen- 
firigates,  two  packet-boats,  eight  chebecks,  and  four  bomb-ketches:  and. 
■the  compHmoit  of  flft«ft  M  .IdrtQ^-— Zw^eqaai^  .M^W.  ^  M'   i'^'^^,  at, 

■+    ;iH7^' 
.'.    An  cacudos  de  Tcllon,  Kcordinf  to  Beawet,  ii  about  two  tbiUingi  and  two-pence  balfpenii^, 
*    Tout  through  Spain,  a,  166.  S8.     ButchiDf.  a.  16s.  >    Bajrnal.  4.  091. 
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.one himdMd  and  forty-four  ihips  of  all  sw-ts.  And  adds,  that  in  its*, 
.which  was  soon  after  'the  close  of  the  war  with  England,  "  there  were 
"  said  to  be  sixty-two  ships  of  the  line,  from  120  to  64  guns." — He 
states  the  naval  forces,  in  178S,  at  "  three  companies  of  guardias  marinas 
."  and  twelve  battalions  of  marinas,  both  together  £,Tis  men;  a  naval 
"  artillery  corps  of  s.ooo  men,  a  corps  of  naval  engineers,  and  a  corps  of 
"  pilots."  ■• — The  abb6  Raynal  states  the '  navy,  when  he  wrote,  at  sixty- 
^ght  ships  of  the  line,  of  114  to  60  guns,  and  eighty-eight  from  56 
to  18  guns;  and  says  that  there  are  50,000  seamen  upon  its  lists.' — 
These  different  accounts  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  they  refer 
to  periods  of  peace  and  war. 

SCISNCBS    AND    LiBXRAL   AlTTS. 

That  the  Spaniards  are  not  deficient  in  genius  for  the  sciences  and 
the  fine  arts  is  evident  from  their  celebrity  in  certain  ages,  when  the 
system  of  government  was  more  propitious  to  them,  and  when  they 
'Were  less  encouraged  and  less  cultivated  in  other  countries. — The  sciences, 
it  is  well  known,  flouri^ed  during  several  ages  in  Spain. — And  Mr. 
Cumberland,  in  his  elegant  Utile,  work  on  the  state  of  the  liberal  arts 
in  this  kingdom,  has  proved  that,  under  great  disadvantages,  Spain  has 
produced  many  excellent  painters. — And  in  the  path  of  wit,  and  humour, 
and  invention,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  Cervantes  is  himself  an 
host.  But  despotism  and  superstition,  besides  the  palpable  bars  which 
they  present  to  every  kind  of  intellectual  improvement,  operate  insensibly 
in  repressing  genius  by  cramping  every  faculty  and  restraining  every 
energy  of  the  mind.  Hence  we  may  account  for  it,  that  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  not  at  present  in  a  flourishing  state  in  Spain. 

Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commbrce. 

A  few  facts  may  serve  to  evince  the  fatal  influence  which  agriculturo, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  have  experienced  from  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, from  spiritual  tyranny,  from  the  vast  possessions  of  the  grandees 

and 
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iiufVccltestdsticS,  ahdfrom  a  false  pride,  which  teaches  men  of  rank  and 
opuVhce  "ihat  it  is  disgraceful'  to  pay  a  pereonal  attention  to  the 
iinprttvement '  of  their  prop»ty  in  either  of  these  lines'.* 

'  piie  of  ihestf  fatts  is  thi  low  state  of  population  in  Spain,  compared 
with'othtT  countries  undfer  circumstances  not  more  favourable. — That  of 
;Spairi^'N"hiisbefeB'seeii/4S''bMty  seventy  pereons  to' a  square  mile,  whilst 
tftat'of  firt'giEfni"and''Wafftt  is' eighty-^x.  -    '     / 

'  Xfiiitlifer  fact  iV'¥h6  low-ataie  of  their  manufattures. — In  IT62  the  alk 
ra^'iii' Valencia  amdonted  to  i,iso,ooolb.  in  Murcia  to  4.oo,ooolb,  in 
Arragort 'fo  iTCOOOlb,  and  in  .Granada  to  loo.ooolb.  "And  yet,"  says 
^immefmann,  ''*  of  70,000  Iddlris  'Miich'  Spain  ftfrmerly  had,  l/slatiz 
"•  found'  (iiily  10,000  remaining -in  l-'T^i.^  ■Shice  that  time,  however; 
«  tlieir'  number  has  again  increased."  Aiid,  according  to  a  citation  of 
Anderson  from  fhe  same  Spanish'  writer  on  commerce,  who  published  in 
V7S3J  they  had  ^mjtcted  a  great  extension  of  that  bi*anchof  manu- 
facture. ^  ,.'.■■ 

'  C^otton  i^  another  considerable  production  of  this  kingdom!  Valencia 
alone,  in  a  favourable  year,  produces  iso,50olb.  But  the  greatest  part 
6f  it'"is  Cxl^ortf^draw."- — The  same  is  observable  in  the  export  of  wool. 
—To'  these 'JMUriicular  articles  we  maiy  add  the  general  'Amount  of  the 
exports.  In  a  kingdom  where,  beside  those  before  mentioned,  there 
are  many  other  very  profitable  natural  products  for  which  they  find 
a  certain  market  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  such  as  wine,  oil,  rice, 
SaXi  9Dd  fruit  of  various  kinds,  the  total  amount  of  exports  was  estimated 
at  80,000,000  livres  only,  about  £.3,sss,sso,  while  that  of  Great  Britain 
amounts  to  above  twenty  millions  sterling.' 

Another 

*  The  abbi  Raynil  speatu  with  his  chlracieriilic  aciiteness  of  obierrition  upon  thj^  snbject. 
*'  Theit  idlencsii"  layS  he,  "  proceed*  in  iomc  degree  from  foolith  pride.  Because  the  nobility 
"  were  unemployed,  The  people  imagined  it  was  a  mark  of  nobiliiy  to  do  nothing.  They  all 
<*  Wanted  lo  enjoy  the  same  prerogative;  and  the  narved,  half-nsked  Spaniard,  careksUy  littinj 
"on  (he  ground,  looks  with  pity  on  his  neighboun,  who  are  well  cloiheii,  UvC-weII,  wortt,  and 
''  laugh  at  his  folly,  ^he  one,  from  a  motive  of  pride,  despises  the  conveniences  of  lift;  while 
"  the  other,  from  a  principle  of  vanity,  endeavours  to  acquire  them.  The  climate  had  made  the 
*'  Spaniard  abstemious,  and  indigence  hath  tendered  him  more  so.  The  montiith  spirit,  lo  which 
"  he  hath  long  been  subject,  makes  him  consider  poverty,  which  ii  occasioned  by  his  vices,  as  a 
"  viniie.  As  he  halh'  no  property,  he  covets  none;  bui  his  avenron  for  labour  is  greater  siill 
"  than  tiis  contempt  for  riches." — Jtaynal't  Eatt  and  H'eit  India  StitlenunU.  4.  313. 

*■    ZimmeTDHiiD.  3o8>  '     Anderson.  3.  189.        "     Zimmennann.  309.  "     Mem.  304. 
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AnoifheK^cff  fs  supplied  by  the  «^Ue  of  flgrip|]Uvrfi;,,and[^  thJe  i*^?^em- 
plijied  in  ihf.  tfttn^r&int  itnder  whi?h  1;l)e  proprietoi^  are  l^jd  by  .fhe.^py^pi- 
ment  respecting  the  celehcf ted  Meripo  Socks,  ^ii^  ^)sp  by,  t^^  orivileg^ 
which  the  pmprietprs  thfmseJves  enjoy  vi'tth  respect  ^Qj|^tura§fi..pn 
their  ppripdical.  renffoval  fropi  the  v^Ies  to  tlje  ngoqnti^of;..  -,"  Qn^.^f.ilie 
"  gfefltptt-vb^^cie*  to  agriculture  in  this  kingdpm,''.,s^§..,^i.jnp^frinanp^ 
"  is  the  breeding  very  large  flock^.pf  sbp^^i  *^  valu^/^-.y^icb  ^,  esttr 
"  matfdln  Spain  at  so,ooOi,ooo  livre*.  They  tal^^.ujx  ^9.  grefit.  ap.^^tent 
"  of  ground  for  their  subsistence,  (o  ihe  iw^u^ice,  of:  ^^ipylii^fe,  ^94. 
"  populatjoQ. .  The  (m«iber  of  ijiose,  ^ji^^  jvhp^  ^opl  is  -  pf.^h^  finest 
"  sOTtj  is  egtimated  at  5,ppOyooft;.,tbe,.pr^s  aris^ig  from  tt^e^n  ,an^pun)t 
"  annually  to  8,500,oooi,,(ivre8,  of  wh^fh  j;,!^^poo  are  paid/fo.tlie  king^  . 
"  J,6qpjpQ0,mu?t  be  d^Hct?d,  for  thp  necessary  expience?,,,,,3^d  oflly. 
"  700,000  liyr^  are, tljie^Ji^r  b^efit  of  the  proprietois.  Of  this  ^ne  wool 
".  -Ht^poo  cwtf  i^'  ^^inpaHy  sent  o^  to  London  apd  pristoj  about  the 
"same  quantity  to  Rouen;  20,000  cwt.  to  Amsterdam,  of  whiph  only 
"  6,opo,cwt,  remain  in  Holland;  ttw-r^t  is  exported  ch^^  to  ^if^f^^nt 
"  partjs  of  Germany."*"  ,   

These  facts  sufficietjtly  prove  how  ipcomp^tible  a  de^p^t^  .^yy^niifie^t -|^ 
■with  national  industry,  with  a  prft^ppro«s  trade,  and  jp^j-oypmen^s  in 
agriculture  ao^  manufactures.  .,  ^        r    ..      ' 

From 

*  Mr.  TowDiend  give;  the  following  account  of  these  floclts.  "  The  ngmben.of  the  Merino 
"  sheep  are  coniinually  varying.  Cajalenielaj  who  wrote  A.  D.  1687,  complained'  that  they  Were 
"  reduced  from  leven  mitltont  to  two  millions  and  tra  half.  Ustariz  reckoned'itr  Ms  tine  ftur 
"  nilliiQD*;  but  lovr  they  are  mar  five.  The  pTQprieMn  are  numerous,  toqie  boning  oply  ttir^ 
"  or  four  thousand,  wliile  others  have  ten  limet  that  number.  The  duke  of  InEintadp  hu  forty 
*'  thousand.  Each  proprietor  has  a  mayoral  or  chief  shepherd,  lo  whom  he  allows  annually  one 
"hundred  doblons,  or  jS.-]5,  and  a  hone;  and  for  every  flock  of  two  hundred  sheep,  a  separate 
"  shepherd,  who  is  paid,  according  to  hit  merit,  from  eight  shillingi  a  Bionth  to  thirty,  besides  two 
*'  pounds  of,  bread  a  day  for  hiinself,  and  as  much  fpr  his  dog,  with  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  Uv, 
"  goats  on  his  own  accouni. 

"  The  produce  of  W09I  is  reckoned  lo  be  about  Qve  pounds  from  every  ewe,  >nd  ei^ht  frgin  i|i4. 
"  wethers;  and  to  sheet  eight  of  the  former,  or  five  of  the  latter,  ii  reckoned  a  good  day's  work,. 
"  Some,  indeed,  allow  twelve  sheep  to  every  sheerer;  but  even  this  comes  short  of  what  we  di|, 
"  in  England,  where  a  cpmtrion  hand  will  dispatch  sixty  in  a  day,  and  ajood  workman  bas  befi\, 
<*  known  to  finish  half  u  many  more.  .   ,. 

"  The  woo!  of  the  Merino  sheep  is,  worth  little  lei*  than  twelve  pence  a  pqund,  whilst  that  o{. 
"  the  stationary  {locks,  sells  for  only  si^pfnce;  and  every  sheep  is  reckoned  to  yield  a  clear  prqflt, 
*■  of  len'peiice  to  the  ptjopri^tor,  aftei  ^1  .cxpences  arc  dufl^ged," — 7ti»r  thraugh  Spaii^  a.  6»,. 
's  Ptdiiical  purvey.  J05. 
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■    SPAIN. 

trohl  ttrife  caiifee,  assfettSl  by  the  itiflaence  of  climate  and  the  ill  efTects 
arising  Trbia  the  fallacious  idfca  oT  wealth  impressed  on  the  state  and  nation 
by  thfe  discovery  of  the  ttiinefe  of  Mextcd  and  Perii,  it  appean  chiefly  to 
Havt;  arisen,  that  Sp3m/-Mih  a  fei'tile  soil,  with  an  extensive  coast,  with 
havt^fible' HVferii  brSfcbffi^  Inttt  e^Sry  jirovincej  and  a  most  advantageous 
sittialion  tbi  forei^  trade,  iiaS  teraaindd  half-peopled,  and  her  subjects  half- 
starv^  ahd  half-tiaked:  V^hllst  Iti  other  countries  the  spirit  of  industry  whidi 
freedom  inspired  has  COmpeifSated  for  the  want  df  the^e' natural  advantages, 
fn  Switzerland,  fbt  exaid^ile,  before  the  revolution,' etier^  foot  of  land  was 
cUlH'^ed;^he  sides  of  rotks  apparehtly  almost  inaccessible  w^e  decb- 
rated  ''f^Ith  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  every  natural  product  of  the  country 
ids  brhfed  to  the  greatest  possible  beftefit  by  the  hand  of  industry. — Such 
ynis  ihe 'Mstxttsi  ri^s^It  of  the  circlimstances  of  the  Spatiish  nation.  Sudi 
an  i1I-%bnsfituted  iMh,  in  "which  there  are  not  the  proper  motives  df 
actifati  '  anA  TeWardss'  'of  merit,  becomes  a  system  of  alternate  vexatiori 
and  oppression,  in  which  each  member  contributes  to  the  general 
misery. 

"  "' ;'      '        ifalf-started  spiders  fied  on  fiaffstotved  jiies.*' 

Ifrherfeas  lb  a  Well-constituted  society  each  member,  being  properly  em- 
pto'yed^hd  bemimetated,  necessarily  concun  in  promoting  At  general  pros- 
p'erity.^^Thtefe  were,  hcrwiver,  sonte  efforts  made  by  the  government  and 
public-spirited  individiiais  t6  prdHidte  trad^  and  to  eiicoUl^gt;  itnphavementB 

in 

*  Thii  wretchedneu  of  the  Spanish  nation  Mr.  Towntend  thut  detcribes.  "  The  country  wat 
"  not  in  a  condiiion  to  be  taxed.  Rich'in  minei,  but  poor  in  money,  ethaiuted  bjr  oonciaued 
"  wan  in  Italy,  in  Flanden,  and  by  emi^raiions  to  America;  wanting,  at  the  Mme  lime, 
"  every  encoungement  to  indiutry  at  home;  wrctchcdneti  lo  univenally  prevailed,  that  doctor 
*'  Moncada,  in  ihe  year  f660i  reckoned  more  than  three  millions  in  Spain  who  wore  no  shirti, 
*'  because  they  could  not  afford  to  purchase  linen.  Money  was  at  that  period  lent  commonly  for 
**  twenty,  and  even  thirty  per  cent.  Such  wai  the  state  of  their  finance  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
"  Fourth.  Hi)  luccnsor,  Charles  the  Second,  who  died  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
"  once  reduced  to  such  distress,  that,  u  appears  by  a  letter  to  he  seen  in  his  own  hand  writing,  he 
"  solicited  money  from  the  cotincil  of  Ciiiille  to  pay  the  expcnces  of  hit  removal  with  his  court 
"  to  Arangnn,  where  he  wa*  going  for  his  health:  the  council  answered,  that,  if  upon  examina- 
"  tton,  there  was  no  other  way  to  restore  hit  health,  they  would  gnu  the  money."— Taur  through 
Spain,  s.  165.  _ 

•^       ■  r    Churchill's  Poems, 

sue 
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in  husbandry.  In  1765  a  society  was  established  at  Coninna  in  Galicia,  for 
the  encouragement  of  agricultural  improvements. — ^And  id  1776  a  national 
instirution  was  founded  by  his  majesty  and  the  grandees,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Friends  of  tlieir  Country,  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  trade. — The  king,  in  the  mean-time,  endeavoured  to 
people  the  uninhabited  districts  in  the  Sierra  Morena  by  inviting  settlers 
from  other  couatries;  and  lie  promoted  the  trade  of  his  subjects  by  his 
.patronage  of  the  new  East  India  company  established  in'  1766. 

These  wise  and  patriotic  measures  appear  already  to  have  had  some 
effect.  "From  the  manufactures  of  Grenada,  Malaga,  Seville,  Toledo, 
"  Talavera,  and  especially  of  Valencia,"  says  the.  abb,6  Raynal,  "  silks  are 
"*  produced  which  are  in  some  repute,  and  which  deserve  i;:.  Tl^e .  manu- 
"  factures  of  St.  Ildefonso  furnish  very  beautiful  mirrors;  those  pf  Guada- 
"  laxara  and  Escaray  supply  cloths;  and  those  of  Madrid,  hats,  ribbands, 
"  tapestry,  and  porcelain.  AH  Catalonia  is  filled  with  manufactures  of 
"  arms  and  toys,  of  silk  stockings  and  handkerchiefs,  of  printed  cotton,  of 
"  common  woollen  goods,  and  of  gold  and  silver  and  other  lace."  ^ 

A  strong  appearance  of  reviving  commerce  is  seen  in  the  canals  forming  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom. — Mr.  Townsend,  in  his  Tour  through  Spain, 
gives  a  particular  account  of  the  canal  of  Arragon,  to  form  a  communica- 
tion between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Ebro,  which  flows  through  almost  the  whole  breadth  of  the  kingdom. 
— ^He  also  describes  the  canal  of  Castille  as  d  work  which  promises  to 
recover  the  trade  and  importance  of  the  ancient  city  of  Valtadolid.' 

Enough  appears  to  have  been  done,  and  sufficient  effect  to  have  been 
produced,  to  prove  the  practicability  of  reinstating  this  kingdom  in  her  due 
weight  among  the  powers  of  Europe  by  the  application  of  proper  means. 


PpKTUGAL. 

Abb6  Riynal.  4.  316.  .'     Tour  through  Spain,  •.  210.  364. 
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■National  Characteb.  ^ 

IT  »  a  general  observation,  that  the  character  of  the  Portuguese  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  but  that  the  bad  qualities  of 
the  latter  prevail  in  them. — DumourieZj  whose  residence  In  the  country 
gave  him  opportunities  of  making  observations  and  whcwe  discernment 
enabled  him  to  observe  with  discrimination,  represents  them  as  having  the 
same  general  characteristics,  resembling  that  of  the  Spaniards;  but  these 
blended  with  others  which  give  the  Portuguese  themselves  a  character 
distinctly  different  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  "  The  character  o£ 
"  the  Portuguese,"  says  he,  "  beats  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
"  Spaniards;  they  posaess  the  same  disposition  to  idleness  and  superstition, 
"  the  same  kind  of  courage,  the  same  pride,  but  more  politeness  and 
"  deceit,  which  arises  from  the  rigour  of  ^eir  present  government;  the 
"  same  national  zeal,  and,  above  all,  a  decided  spirit  of  independence, 
"  which  incites  the  most  violent  hatred  towards  the  Spaniards,  who  have 
"  been  (heir  tyiants,  and  the  English,  who  are  their  masters. 

"  The  manners  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal  have  a.  positive 
"  resemblance  to  those  of  Scotland.  Their  inhabitants  are  a  fine  race  of 
"  men,  free,  sincere,  brave,  full  of  pr^udices  of  national  hatred  and 
"  patriotic  love.  They  are  universally  hospitable,  and,  in  the  provinces 
"  of  Enire  Minho  e  Dourb  and  Traz  los  Montes,  .there  ace  no  inns.  In 
"  the  south,  bn  the  contrary,  and,  above  all,  at  lisbon,  the  inhabitants 
"  are  robbers,  miseis,  traitors,  brutal,  fierce,  and  morose,  with  an  external 

"  appearance 
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"  appearance  which  bears  all  the  characters  of  their  detestable  natures. 
"  Some  exceptions,  however,  "are  to  be  met  with,  particularly  among  the 
"  nobility;  whose  birth  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  and 
"  who  possess  more  afi&ble  manners,  as  well  as  a  more  communicative . 
"  spirit,  which  indeed  they  derive  from  a  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
"  foreigners. ' 

The  effects  of  this  national  character  and  a  despotic  government  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  facts  relative  to  population,  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce. 

Population. 

llie  population  of  Portugal  is  computed  at  2,000,000  persons  only, 
over  a  country  87,376  sqiiafe  miles  in  extent;  or  slxty-flve  to  a  square 
tiiile.     Of    this  liunlber,    the    inhabitants    of   LlsbbA    are  computed  at 

120,000. 

AcBICULTURE. 

the  nlaftiuis  de  Pbtbbat,  who  Was  averse  to  the  Bnglioh  lotereMs  uld 
wished  to  free  fhe  Portuguese  fh>ih  thiir  depetidence  tm  thb  trade  with 
that  country,  commanded  the  vineyards  Iti  certain  districts  wbe  d^troyed. 
and  the  land  cotiverted  fo  the  product  tif  gmiii.— ^is  commands  bdn^ 
pefttfiptoty,  the  roTtair  part  itto  obeyed;  but  the  latterwas  disre^ardedj 
beiiause  the  cUltdr^  of  g^aih  requh-ed  iS6Ve  Idbour  and  tipttnce  than  vine^ 
yards  already  pknf^d,  and  a  tort  of  labotir  td  wl^h  the  people  wei% 
nti&cictistoined.-^Tliis  was  Mt  the  duly  iti&tjuice  in  which  this  celebhited 
minister  erred  from  iiidtfenfrttii  fo  nfttioDal  character  iud  ciFcuiAslanc'es; 
wlthoul  which  1  stBte^itn  itaay  dd  lAUch  tiiUctnef,  but  is  tftit  tftely  to'  do 
tiiuch  good.  "  He  resc^Vfedi"  sAy^  DUittoufitz,  "  t6  Uistte  a  general  re- 
"  gister  of  the  hods  hi  order  to  liscett^n  th^ir  value,  aud  to  discover  the 
"  me&ns  to  be  emttlttyed  for  bribgiUjg  tHeW  klfo  a  state  df  cultivation; 
"  but  after  all  the  paius  and  timt  eUiployed  oH  Ais  subject,  and  the  oal- 
"  culations  m&de,  th^  labds  in  question  ivmaitt  Untouehed  by  the  plough; 

«  The 

'    OumotKUE'i  AccouDl  of  Portugal.  154. 
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"  Tho  iKhoIe  provinca  ef  Alenteja  i»  wavAti-v^A&i:  Bein  and  Alganfft 
"  (tootinue  to  be  a  desert."  *  "-i-Dould  the  miaister  luve  giv«i  tbe  aatiMi 
fBeedom  and  capitalB,  and  had  ko  hean  dispsosed  tQ  do  it^  be  need  Di»t 
have  dme«  them  to  ;9ply  thi^r  laod  tp  the  0M»t  proStable  uee;  and  dw- 
pasaitwate  refle<;fiion  wnuld  hAYe  told  Ivw  that,  without  those.  cfU)M|aii)t 
w^MiJbi  be  fruittest  and  detxiiaental.  But  tynats  are  apt  to  forget  that  thitk. 
power  is  bounded  by  the  lavs  of  nature. 

The  minister  was,  probably,  induced  to  adopt  this  Bl-judged  expediMA  by 
the  desire  of  supplying  the  d^ciency  o£  grain,  as  well  a»  by  the  poili' 
ti«al  motive  before  mentioned.  This  was  so  great,  according  tn  Bits- 
cMug,  l^t  above  half  the  country  lay  wastie,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
supplied  with  a  great  part  of  their  corn  by  importation.  *  And  Zioueer- 
^aon  says  "  that  the  soil,"  Epeaking  of  the  kingdoat  in  geoeral, 
"  prodaces  no  more  corn  annually  than  is  b^-ely  sufficient  (<x  thier 
"  months'  consumption." 

(Mjinufaciures.) The  same  causes  operate  against  the  success  of  ma- 

nu&ctures.  The  marquis  de  Pombal  attempted  to  establish  a  glass  manu- 
facture: but  he  was  foiled  in  it,  after  expending  j  4,000  crowns;  though 
he  doubled  the  duties  on  foreign  glass  in  order  to  promote  his  favourite 
undortalung.  * 

Despotic  monarchs  and  despotic  ministers  are  not  un&equently  seen  to 
acton  liberal  principles  in  particular  instances;  but  their  subjects  having 
no  security  for  their  persistence  in  them,  they  ace  seldom  seen  to  pw)- 
duce  the  effect  expected  from   them. 

The  abb6  Raynal  says,  "  Uiat  before  the  year  1755  the  settlement  of 
"  Brazil  received  annually  from  the  mother  country  thirteen  or  fourteen 
"  ships.  But  that  since  it  had  been  subjected  by  a  mistaken  or  corrupted 
"  ministry  to  a  monopoly,  it  had  received  no  more  than  five  or  six;"  and 
says,  "  that  the  value  of  its  exports  seldom  exceeded  soOjOOO  livres," 

about 

•  "  The  English^'  jays  Oumouriez,  *'  hawe  purchued,  and  consequently  possess  all  the  prime 
"  land  in  (he  eovironi  of  Oporto,  and  Lisbon,  of  Setuval,  and  Faro,  whose  wines  are  the  best,  and 
"  tome  of  them  in  great  otimation;  so  thai  the  soil  of  Portugal  and  its  prodaclions  may  be  said 
"  10  belong  to  them.  Thcie  circunuiancesj  which  are  ruinout  to  ihe>  Portuguese,  terve  to  prove 
'*  iheir  indolent  djiposiiion;  of  which  they  do  not  perceive  the  ditadvaniage.  They  prefer  the 
"  culture  of  the  vine,  which  requires  but  little  trouble,  to  a  more  laborious  cultivation."— 
Dvr^uTtei's  AuouiU  of  Portugal,  ao^. 

b    Dtun<iiiiiez'(.AcGoun>.  SOfi.  '    Busching.  s.  176..  <>    ZimmcnDun.  333. 
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»hout'te.il5,X}00.* — It  was,  probably,  a  consideration  of  this  and  other 
similar  facts  which . induced  the  marquis  to  publish  an  edict  in  1766,  by 
^icH  the  hational  trade  was  laid  open  to  any  one  who  should  choose  to 
embaik  in  it/ — An  increase  of  trade  ensued.  But  the  same  minister 
was  prevailed  on  t6  erect  new  companies,  with  exclusive  rights  over  those 
'^nanches  of  commerce  which  had  been  before'  free;  thus  counteracting 
his  own  measure.  Moreover,  the  English,  by  means  of  their  capitals,  soon 
became  masters  of  the  trade.' 

Prom  the  ^me  cause  it  proceeds  that  the  trade  between  China  and 
Portugat  is  carried  on  by  the  English.  According  to  Dumouriez,  "  one " 
"  ship  only  saib  from  Lisbon  to  the  East  Indies  in  a  year;  and  ;thi9 - 
i<  vessel,  so  far  from  adding  to  the  royal  revenues,  costs  the  king  above 
"  ^00.000  crusades,  about  ^.10,000.'' — In  vain  did  the  minister  endea- 
vour  the  establishment  of  different  manufactures,  and  cherish,  by  his 
countenance  and  the  assistance  of  the  state,  those  branches  of  trade 
which  appeared  roost  deserving  of  protection.'  His  continual  tampering 
with  commerce,  and  his  personalty  embarking  in  it,  defeated  his  pur- 
poses, and  added  daily  to  the  evils  arising  from  absolute  power. 

Their  chief  European  trad^  is  with  the  English;  and  the  balance  in  that 
is  very  much  against  the  Portuguese.  "  In  1785,"  according  to  Zimmer- 
mann,  "  the  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  consisting' 
"  of  woollen  cloth,  corn,  fish,  and  hardware,  amounted  to  above  ^.960,000. 
"  The  English  took  in  return  products  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  to  the 
"  amount  of  ^.728,000  only;"  so  that  there  was  a  balance  against  this 
country  of  sS.sss.ooo* — It  is  the  Brazils,  chiefly,  which  afford  the  re- 
sources 

*     The  following  lilt  from  Andenoo  affords  both  a  poiitive  and  leUlive  view  of  the  trade  of 
Lisbon  during   the   year   i787> 


"  English, 

33  a 
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sources  that  enable  the  Portuguese  to  carry  on  this  disadvantageous  trade. 
— "  Only  ls,O00jOOO  livres  in  specie  are  supposed  to  circulate  in  a 
"  country  ■which' draws  annually  above  £.l,500,ooo,  or  36jOOOjOOO  livres 
"  from  the  mines  of  Brazil." — What  a  notorious  proof  of  the  small  effect 
"of  wealth  which  does  not  originate  ioj  nor  is,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
connected  with,  national  industry! 

(Canal  d'Oeyras.) ^Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  Portuguese  trade 

it  is  proper  to  mention  the  canal  d'Oeyras. — The  marquis  de  Pombal  had 
embarked  deeply  in  the  wine  trade.  And  the  object  of  this  work  was 
to  convey, his  wine  from  d'Oeyras  to  the  sea.  -This  was  only  four  miles; 
but  the  dilBculty  of  the  work,  which  the  minister  prevailed  on  his  sove- 
reign to  execute  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  rapacity,  was  increased  by 
natural  obstructions.;^^ 

'Beside  the  nature  of  -their  government,  the  Portuguese  labour  under 
other  impediments  to  advancement  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade, 
in  common  with  the  Spaniards;  these  are  their  pride  and  the  distribution 
of  property.  A  great  portion  of  the  landed  property  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  church  and  monasteries.  The  remaihder  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  nobility.  Xhe  superior  nobles,  or  grandees,  who  are  styled  dons,  are 
rendered  independent  of  industrious  exertion  by  their  vast  estates  and  their 
pensions  from  the  court.  Having  no  functions  to  attend  to  as  senators, 
and  but  few  having  appointments  in  the  army  or  navy,  they  are  saunterers 
by  profession  and  consider  ignorance  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  their 
order.* — Jhe  fidalgoes,  or  inferior  nobility,  have  the  haughtiness  of  the " 
*  grandees 

t    "I"   «773- 

"  Dumouriei  siyi,  "  ihai,veiy  few  of  (hem  enter  into  the  army,  becaiue  they  cannot  obtain 
"  pcrmiuioR.  They  have  carried  audacity,  tyranny,  and  independence  to  the  higheii  pilch, 
"  from  the  epocha  of  the  proclamation  of  don  Juan  de  Braganza,  in  164O,  to  the  aisasiination 
"  of  the  king  in  1756.  The  count  d'Oeyrat  availed  hinuelf  of  the  latter  event  to  reduce  and 
"  lower  them  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  they  had  ever  been  elevated.  He  restored  the 
"  autboriiy  of  the  king  and  the  lawt  amid  ttreami  of  blood.  The  greater  pan  of  the  principal 
"  persons  among  ibem  periihcd  in  prison.  These  fidalgoes  which  frequent  the  court  arc  poor,  ' 
•'  base,  xaA  grovelling;  those  alone  who  are  particularly  rttachcd  to  him  arc  permitted  to  serve 
"  in  the  army;  or  such  who  have  not  any  quality  that  can  give  bim  umbrage.  The  reu  of  the 
"  nobility  live  without  credit;  at  once  ignorant,  loaded  with  debu,  and  without  any  exterior 
**  distinction."— iJuMuurtei.  t6j. 

*■      Mcmoicei  du  Maiquis  de  Fombal.  4.  35 
VOL.  IT.  tX 
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grandees  without  their  property.  Instead  pf  that  pride  by  which  every 
human  being  ought  to  be  actuated,  which  excites  emulation  and  operates  as 
a  stimulus  to  action^  and  which  is  gratified  by  a  sense  of  bein^  useful  to 
the  world,  they  have  that  false  pride  which  tells  them  that  it  is  more 
honourable  to  subsist  on  the  wages  of  sycophantism  or  the  profits  of 
the  gaming  table,  thaa  on  the  honest  fruits  of  industry. 

Sciences  akd  Bblles  Lbttiies. 

The  Portuguese,  as  well  as  Spaniards,  have  shewn,  that  they  have  a  genius 
for  works  of  imagination.  They  have  produced  their  Camoens;  whose 
Lusiadas  is  ranked  among  the  finest  modem  heroic  poems. 

The  marquis  de  Pombal  was  ambitious  to  be  celebrated  as  the  patron 
,  of  the  belles  lettres;  and  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  attend  to 
their  advancement,  to  compensate  for  his  having  been  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  accomplishing  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal;  an 
order  which  had  supplied  most  of  the  professors  in  the  universities,  and 
others  employed  in  the  education  of  youth. — His  first  measure  for  that 
purpose  was  the  establishment  of  the  royal  college  of  nobles  at  Lisbon,  an 
account  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  year  1766.' — Another 
measure  was  the  reform  of  the  university  of  Coimbra;  where  were  5,000 
students,  the  greatest  part  of  whom,  from  want  of  proper  incitements  to 
application,  wasted  their  time. in  the  arrantest  trifles.  The  marquis,  in- 
vested with  authority  by,  his  sovereign,  made  a  thorough  reform  in  this ' 
seminary.  |  He  appointed  new*  professors,  chiefly  foreigners;  he  caused 
a  great  number  of  regulations  to  be  made,  as  the  foundation  of  a  new 
system'  of  discipline;  and  he  assigned  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Jesuits 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  professors,  &c. 

However  the  all-powerful  minister  might  triumph  in  this  exploit,  the 
event  proved  how  averse  the  sciences  and  literature  are  to  constraint;  how 
little  they  are  capable  of  being  benefited  by  the  operations  of  absolute 
power.  The  result  of  his  regulations  vras,  we  are  told  in  his  memoirs,^ 
that,  of  5,000  students,  not  more  than  eoo  remained  afler  the  reform.* 

Absolute 
U    In  i77«- 
'    Meiiioire*.3.  53.  "    Idem.  4.  a<(.  Ja- 
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Absolute  power  may  make  laws  for  the  learned  as  well  as  unlearned:  but 
freedom  alone>  and  the  emulation  excited,  and  the  opportunities  of  em- 
ployment which  present  themselves^  in  a  well  constituted  society,  will  call 
forth  the  energies  of  the  human  mind  and  give  tbem  due  effect. 

ilsveNUE. 

The  marquis  de  Pombal's  financial  regulations  redound  much  to  -  his 
credit.  "  Previous  to  his  ministry."  says  Dumouriez,  "  the  finances  of 
"  Portugal  were  in  a  most  deplorable  ^tate  of  administration,  2S,000  clerks 
"  or  writers,  divided  into  a  considerable  number  of  offices,  devoured  the 
"  revenues,  embroiled  the  accounts,  and  swallowed  up  the  treasure.  The 
"  minister,  by  a  single  edict  of  the  month  of  October  1761,  reduced  this 
"  enormous  crowd  of  blood-suckers  to  thirty-two  well  qualified  and  chosen 
"  persons." 

The  revenue,  according  to  Zimmermann,  amounts  to  ^.l,800,ooo. — 
This  account  corresponds  with  tliat  of  Dumouriez;  who  says  that  there  are 
various  opinions  respecting  it;  some  calculating  it  at  TO,oo0,Ooo,  and 
some  at   so,ooo,ooo  livres." 

Navy. 

The  marquis's  regulations  respecting  the  navy,  likewise,  appear  to  have 
conaderable  merit.  "  Five  or  six  disabled  ships  and  as  many  frigates 
"  without  officers  or  sailors  constituted  the  whole  force  of  Portugal."— 
Having  procured  the  appointment  of  his  brother  to  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  marine  department,  that  he  might  have  it  more  completely  under 
his  direction,  he,  in  seven  or  eight  years,  put  it  upon  a  respectable 
footing.  The  actual  state  of  thewivy{in  1766)  says  Dumouriez,  "  con?- 
"  sists  of  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  double  that  number  of  frigates,  all 
"  built. of  the  finest  Brazil  timber." — Zimmermann  says  "that,  in  1785/ 
"  the  navy  conusted  of  twenty-four  ships;  thirteen  of  which  were  of 
"  the  line." 


Account  of  Ponugal,  so6. 
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Army. 


According  to  the  establishment  of  the  year  1772,  the  anny  ought  to 
consist  of  s5,9Si  men;  viz.  diirty-eight  regiments  of  foot,  and  twelve 
of  cavalry. — Beside  these,  there  is  a  militia,  formed  from  ainong  the 
peasantry." 


ZiimiKTnuDii,  337. 
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Chakacteb  and  Rbtolutiohs. 

KO  part  of  the  world  has  undei^one  more  signal  changes,  whether  we 
respect  the  people  or  the  country  itself,  than  Italy. — ^The  Romans,  a  war- 
like people,  became  dissolute  and  luxurious,  and,  by  degrees,  enervated, 
from  what  may  be  termed  an  unnatural  wealth,  arising  firom  conquest.^ 
Their  grandeur  was  ill-founded.  And  the  decline  and  final  extinction  of 
the  western  empire  was  as  rapid  and  wonderful  as  its  rise  and  unexampled 
extent  of  dominion  and  power. 

The  middle  ages  present  an  entire  new  state  of  thiogs.  The  former 
inhabitants  of  Italy  were  not  absolutely  exterminated  by  the  irruption  of 
the  barbarous  hordes;  but  they  were  driven  for  refuge  to  places  of  the 
greatest  security. — ^Venice  either  was  founded  in  consequence  of  the 
desolation  of  the  territories  near,  the  Adriatic  by  the  Huns,  or  afforded  an 
asylum  to  those  who  were  expelled  from  them;  and,  on  account  of  its 
local  advantages  and  its  security,  it  became  the  favourite  seat  of  com- 
merce. 

It  was  afterwards  rivalled  by  Genoa  and  other  cities,  which,  amidst  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  their  political  circumstances  in  the  course  of 
the  middle  ages,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  extensive  trade,  by  which  they 
acquired  vast  wealth,  the  memorials  of  which  remain  in  their  sumptuous 
palaces  and  collections  of  paintings  and  statuary. 

When  the  course  of  trade  was  changed  by  the  discovery  of  the  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Italian  merchant? 
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were  deprived  of  their  sources  of  wealth :  and  those  nobles  whose  ancestors 
had  acquired  princely  fortunes  by  commerce,  not  being  prepared  to  meet 
the  change  in  the  «iective  value  of  money,  which  took  place  at  the 
same  period,  were  left  with  the  habits  consequent  on  riches,  without  the 
means  of  supporting  that  magnificent  style  of  living  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  Luxury  and  sloth  debased  their  spirits,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  enervated  their  bodies. — An  English  traveller  who  visited 
Italy  above  an  hundred  years  since,  speaking  of  the  Venetians,  says,  "  the 
"  young  nobility  are  so  generally  corri^ited  in  their  morals,  and  so  given  up 
"  to  a  most  supine  ignorance  of  all  sort  of  knowledge,  that  a  man  cannot 
"  easily  imagine  to  what  a  height  this  is  grown:  and  for  military  courage 
"  there  is  scarce  so  much  as  the  ambition  of  being  thought  brave  remaining 
"  among  the  greater  part  of  them.  It  seemed  to  me  a  strange  thing  to 
'.'see  the  Broglio  so  fell  of  graceful  young  senators  and  nobles,  when 
"  there  was  so'  glorious  a  war  on  foot  with  the  Tui^s,  bfit  instead  of  being 
"■  heated  in  point  of' honour  to  hazard  their  lives,  they  rather  think  it  an 
"extravagant  piiece  of  folly  for  them  to  go  and  hazard  it  when  a  little 
"money  can  hire  ^trangert  that  do  it  on  such  easy  terms;  and  "thus  their 
''  arms  are  in' the  hatids  of  strangers,  while  they  stay  at  home  managing 
"  their  intrigues  in  the  Broglio,  and  dissolving  their  spirits  among  tHeir 
"  courtezans.  And  the  reputation  of  their  service  is  of  late  years  so 
*'  much  sutik  that  it  is  veiy  strange  to  see  so  many  come  to  a  service  so 
"  decried,  where  there  is  so  little  care  had  of  the  soldiers,  and  so  little 
"  regard  had  to  the  officers:  the  arrears  are  so  slowly  paid;  and  the 
•'  rewards  are  so  scantly  distributed,  (hat  i(  they  do  not  change  their 
"  maxims  they  may'  come  to  feel  this  very  sendbly;  Tor  as  their'  subjecte 
"  are  not  acquainted  with  warlike  matters^  so  the  ncMKty  have  no  sort  of 
"  ambition  that  way,  and  strangers  are  extremely  disgusted.  It  is-chiefly 
"  to  the  conjuncture  of  affiiirs  that  they  owe  their  safety,  for  the  feebleness 
"  of  all  their  neighbours,  the  Turk,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  the 
"  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Mantua^  preserves  them  from  the  apprehension 
"  of  an  invasion,  and  the  quarrels,  and  degeneracy  of  their  subjects^ 
"  save  them  from  the  fears  of  a  revolt,  iui  a  formidabk  neighbour  would 
"  jmt  them  hard  to  it^' ' — Such  was  the  character  then  bonie  by  the 
*  Venetians. 

■     Burnel't  Leuen  from  Iiaty.  147. 
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Venetians.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  the  subjects  of  this  republic.  "  The 
"  worst  people  of  all  Italy,"  eays  tfie  same  writer,  *'  are  the  Genoese,  and 
"  the  most  generally  corrupted  in  their  morals."   Nor  were  laziness  and  vice 

'  confined  to  any  particular  description  of  people.  "  It  amazes  a  stranger," 
says  he,  *'  to  see  in  their  little  towns  the  whole  men  of  the  town  walking 
"  in  the  market  places  in  their  torn  cloaks."  Having  no  employment,  and 
being  easily  subsisted,  they  appear  to  derive  their  chief  enjoyment  from 
the  indulgence  of  a  nerveless  indolence. 

These  circumstances  are  deserving  our  notice,  because  they  enable  us 
to  account  for  the  late  revolutions  in  Italy.  When  a  person  observes  a 
country  divided  into  small  states,  withoOt  any  principle  of  union,  and  a  peo- 
.  pie  without  morals  or  a  sense  of  national  honour,  far  from  being  surprised 
that  they  have  been  overrun  and  subjugated,  he  will  be  ready  to  exclaim 
with  Tiberius,  O  homines  ad  seroitutem  parat<^.  *  It  has  been  observed,  that 
slaves  make  tyrants,  not  tyrants  slaves.  And  it  may  be  observed  with  equal 
truth,  that  an  enervated  and  unwarlike  people  invite  conquerors,  and  are 
destined  to  be  held  in  thraldom  by  some  state  or  other,  till  their  character 
.and  circumstances  shall  be  essentially  changed.  What  the  remote  effect 
of  the  late  revolution  will  be,  time  alone  can  prove.  As  the  division  of 
the  country  into  small  stales,  irapres^ng  a  sense  of  weakness,  appears  to 
have  concurred  with  personal  character  in  efil^cting  their  subjugation,  so  it 
is  highly  probable  that,  when  an  union  into  one  state  shall  have  given  them 
a  sense  of  strength,  the  confidence  arising  from  it  will  induce  them  at  some 
future  period  to  assert  their  independency,  and  to  unite  with  Austria  to 
balance  the  power  of  their  conqueror.  The  Italians,  freed  from  the  dis- 
grace of  dependency,  may  then  agaia  display  that  genius  for  the  liberal 
arts  and  the  sciences  for  Which  they  have  been  celebrated;  and  they  may 
ve  that,  although  their  morals  and  their  whole  t;haracter  have  been 
depraved    through  *  accidental   circumstances,  and    particularly   that  of  a 

'  ■  wretched  system  of  government,  they  have  still  the  latent '  principles  of 
respectability,  and  are  capable  of  Splaying  talents  and  virtues  worthy 
(>f  their  ancestors. 


Tacit.  Anoalu.  3,  65. 
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Population  and  Cultivation. 


ZimmermanD  states  the  population  of  all  Italy  at  1  s^OOOjOOO  of  persons, 
upon  an  .extent  of  ftO,ooo  square  miles. — But  it  ought  to  be  observed  that 

.a  very  consid«:able  part  of  this  population  consists  of  the  inhabitants  of  | 

cities. '  The  thinly  peopled  territories  of  several  of  the  Italian  powers, 
particularly  those  of  the  pope,  are  a  reproach  to  their  sovereigns.  Mr. 
Addison  is  of  opinion  that  the  Campania  of  Rome,  or  what  was  anciently 
called  Latium,  contained  more  inhabitants  than  are  at  present  throughout 

-all  Italy. — He  may-  have    eired   by  overrating  the   population  of  ancient  j 

Rome.  But  it  is  a  notorious  fact  tiiat  not  a  quarter  part  of  the  Campania 
-is  at  present  cultivated;  and  that  there  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  people  in 
the  open  country  which  would  be  requjfed  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  it.  ■ 
.The  causes  of  this  want  of  cultivation  and  population  having  been  already 
^ewn  in  the  history  of  the  year  J779,  we  need  not  dwell  on  so  mouniful 
a  subject. — We  may  hope  that  the  present  pope  will  adopt  a  system  of 
policy  better  suited  to  an  enlightened  age. 

Revenue  op  tbb  Sbb  of  Rome. 

The  pontiff's  revenue  has  been  so  much  affected  by  the  late  revolutions  j 

in  Italy  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  with  any  precision  upon  the 

subject. 

MlLITAHV    FOHCB   OP  THE   POPE. 

The  pope's  ordinary  force  before  the  revolution,  according  to  the  abb6  | 

Richanl,  consisted    of  a  company  of  light  house  of  the  guard,  and  the  I 

cuirassiets  of  the  guard;   each  consisting  of  sixty  men. — ^A  body  of  Swiss  I 

guards  attendant  on  the  pontiff's  person.    A  company  of  Avignonese  and  ' 

another  of  Corsican  guards. — Beside  these,  there  were  some  other  troops  j 

stationed  in  the  principal  cities  and  frontier  towns  in  the  ecclesiastical 
states;  but  they  were  of  small  account,  whether  we  respect  their  number 
or  character.''  Public 

*  Tkal  of  Rome  is  computed  to  be   >57,4£8  penoni.  *     Memoiret  ditalie.  5,  B7. 
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The  drainiog  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  being  the  most  memorable  under- 
taking of  the  late  pope,  and  one  which,  if  successful,  would  have  done 
signal  honour  to  his  pontificate,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  to  the 
account  already  given  of  it,  the  following  from  the  writer  of  his  life. 
"  Two  rivers,  the  Amasenus  and  the  Ufens,"  says  he,  "appear  to  have 
"  been,  by  their  overflowing,  the  first  cause  of  the  desolation  to  which 
"  this  country  has  been  condemned  whenever  the  carelessness  of  the 
"  government  has  ceased  to  call  the  guardian  hand  of  industry  to  its 
"  asMstancc." — "  It  is,"  says  that  writer,  "  the  country  of  the  Volsci, 
"  who  made  so  great  a  figure  during  the  robust  infancy  of  the  Roman 
"  republic;  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  its  principal  granaries. 
"  But  towards  the  time  when  Rome  was  in  its  greatest  splendour,  this 
"  district,  desolated  by  inundations,  was  indiscriminately  denominated 
"  the  Pontine  country,  and  the  Pontine  marshes  (ager  Pontinus,  palus 
"  Pctntinus;)  the  three  and  twenty  cities,  which  formerly  embellished  its 
"  surface,  no  longer  existing  but  in  the  remembrance  of  the  Romans. 
"  The  principal  families  of  Rome,  however,  established  in  such  cantons,  as 
"  the  elevation  of  the  ground,  and  the  efforts  of  industry,  preserved  from 
"  the  ravages  of  the  stagnant  water,  those  country  seats,  the  beauty  and 
"  fertility    of  which   were  celebrated  by    the  Roman  poets. 

"  About  three  centuries  before  the  christian  era,  Appius  Claudius,  the 
"  censor,  surnamed  the  Blind,  stood  forward  as  the  first  restorer  of  this 
"  country.  He  carried  acruss  the  morass  the  road  which  bears  his  name, 
"  and'  of  which  the  magnificence  was  never  equalled.  Among  other 
"  monuments,  it  offered  to  the  eye  those  tombs  which  suggested  to  the 
"  mind  of  the  pensive  traveller  this  philosophical  thought:  Those  who 
"  repose   here  once  lived,  and,  like  thee,  were  mortal."' 

Attempts  were  made  to  drain  this  country  by  the  consul,  Cornelius 
Cethegus;  after  him  by  Augustus  Casar,  and  lastly  by  Trajan;  but  they 
alj  proved  ineffectual.  After  the  irruption  of  the.  Goths,  cultivation  was 
neglected;  the   mud  again   accumulated;   and    the   marches  soon  assumed 

their 

*     Life  of  Pius  the  Fifth.  8.  114, 
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their  fonner  frightful  appearance. — Pius  the  Sixth  must  be  honoured  for 
his  perseverance  in  this  very  useful  undertaking.  But  he,  too,  was  destined 
to  be  foiled  in  it. — ^After  he  had  spent  a  vast  sum  of  money,  it  appeared 
that  the  water  of  the  sea  was  higher  than  the  morass,  and  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  excluding  it  was  insuperable  to  a  potentate  circumstanced  as  the 
pontifT  vras. ' — ^Had  the  Dutch  republicans  occupied  that  spot,  they  would, 
probably,  have  succeeded  in  making  a  barrier  against  the  Meditenanean, 
as  they  did  against  the  German  sea. 

ECCLBSIACTICAL   HiSTOBV. 

The  most  memorable  events  of  ecclesiastical  history  during  this  period 
are  the  persecution  and  final  ruin  of  the  Jesuits. — The  origin,  progress,  and 
abolition  of  that  celebrated  order  are  all  equally  extraordinary. — Founded 
in  issi  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  man  bred  to  the  army,  without  any  appa- 
rent adequate  means,  its  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  before  his  death,  in 
1556,  they  bad  twelve  large  provinces.  And  in  lers,  when  the  last 
catalogue  of  their  foundations  was  printed,  they  Had  thirty-five  provinces, 
two  vice-provinces,  thirty-three  professed  houses,  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  colleges,  forty-eight  houses  of  probation,  eighty-eight  seminaries, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  residences,  one  hundred  and  six  missions,  and,  in 
all,  17,655  brethren,  of  whom  T,870  were  priests.* 

So  successful  were  they  in  recommending  themselves  to  public  notice 
by  their  learning  and  political  accomplishments,  and  by  their  attention  to 
the  education  of  youth,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  court  in  Europe  where 
they  were  not  employed  as  agents,  and  but  few  wherein  they  had  not  an 
influence  in  the  national  councils.  They  had  mis^onaries  in  every  part  of 
the  world:  and  their  universal  dispersion  enabled  them  to  become  the 
centre  of  intrigue,  and  the  channel  for  every  machination. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  circumstances  which  were  the  foundation 
of  their  power  and  prosperity  were  also  the  cause  of  their  fall. — Their 
intrigues  in  Paraguay  incensed  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon  against 
them ;  which  were  apprehensive  that  the  light  which  they  were  diffusing 
in  America,  and  the  good  effects  of  their  excellent  regulations  in  their 

provinces 
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pToviDces  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  would  eventually  prove  ruiaous  to 
their  own  oppressive  governments  there.  This  occasioned  their  expulsion 
from  Portugal  aiid  Spatn.^  And  their  embarking  too  deeply  in  trade^ 
and  their  malepracttces  in  consequence  of  distress,  aflbrded  Choiseul, 
their  inveterate  enemy,  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  their  expulsion 
from  France.' 

The  prevailing  parties  in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  had  now  incensed 
them  so  much  that  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  suffer  their  existence. 
Therefore  they  employed  all  their  influence  at  the  court  of  Rome  to  effect 
their  abolition;  and  accomplished  their  purpose,  as  we  have  already  seen 
in  the  history  of  the  eccletiastical  stated 

The  afi&irs  of  the  dissidents  in  Polai^d,*  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
emperor  relative  to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  his  dominions 
and  other  matteis  of  efxiesiastical  reform,"  the  efforts  of  the  French  repub- 
licans, to  root  out  all  religious  belief  from  the  minds  of  men,  that  they 
might  free  themselves  from  the  eanbarrassments  which  they  apprehended 
from  it  in  the  prosecution  of  their  revolutionary  schemes,'  and  the  final 
settlement  of  a  religious  establishment  in  France,"  are  transactions  which 
properly  belong  to  ecclesiastical  history:  but  as  they  have  been  interwoven 
with  civil  and  pt^tical  occurrraces,  the  reader,  to  avoid  repetition,  is 
referred  to  the  ra^ective  histories  for  an  account  of  thein. 


*     Sec  1759-67.  I     5«  1764.  *    See  1778-3.  »    Poland.  1766,  ftc. 
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THE  late  occurrences  relative  to  the  isle  of-  Malta^and  the  Maltese 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  interest  us  in,  thNT-bistory:  and,  to  such 
as  have  not  leisure  to  read  a  regular  history  of  the  order,  the  following 
particulars  respecting  their  origin,  and  the  most  memorable  Ticissitudes  of 
fortune  which  they    have  experienced,  may,  perhaps,  be  satisfactory. 

Their  history  is  particularly  interesting,  as  it  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  established;  which  was 
marked  with  savage  ferocity  on  the  one  hand,  and  religious  zeal  and 
fervent  piety  on  the  other.— When  Palestine  had  fallm  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens;  some  merchants  of  Amalfi  in  Italy  recommended  thotnsetves 
to  the  friendship  of  the  reigning  caliph  in  the  course  of  their  commercial 
intercour^  with  his  dominions.  Actuated  by  the  pious  chivalry  of  the 
age,  they,  in  pity  to  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  daily  risked  their  lives 
in  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  availed  themselves  of  his  good  graces  to 
procure  for  them  an  asylum  at  Jerusalem;  and,  with  his  permission, 
towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  they  built  a  house  of  hospitality, 
near  the  holy  sepulchre,  for  their  reception,  and  a  church,  where  woiship 
might  be  performed  with  their  own  rites  and  ceremonies. — ^With  the 
caliph's  consent,  whose  favour  they  secured  by  an  annual  tribute,  they 
afterwards  built  two  chapels,  one  dedicated  to  the  virgin  Mary,  and  the  other 
to  St.  John  the  Almoner,  or  Hospitable,  from  whom  they  assumed  the  name 
of  Knichts  of  St.  John  or  Jerusalem,  or  Knights  Hospitallers. 

By  this  name  they  were  afterwards  sanctioned,  as  a  religious  order,  by 
pope  Pascal  the  Secokd,  at  the  entreaty  of  Gerard,  their  founder  and  first 
m^ter;  and  they   were  soon  supplied  with  the  means  of  practising  the 
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hospitality  which  they  professed  by  the  contributions  of  the  pious 
throughout  Europe. 

They  had  not  remained  many  years  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  these 
privileges,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  the  caliph's  ganison 
was  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  knights  were  dispersed. 

This  event  gave  occasion  to  the  crusades  which  took  place  in  the 
twelfth  century;  when  an  enterprising  spirit,  blending  itself  with  reli- 
gious zeal,  led  such  as  were  actuated  by  it  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of 
those  who  successively  offered  themselves  the  champions  of  Christianity,  ia 
order  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 

The  knights  hospitallers,  having  distinguished  themselves  in  the  first 
crusade,  preached  and  conducted  by  Pder  the  Hermit,  were  permitted 
by  pope  Calixtus  the  Second  to  alter  their  constitution,  and  to  constitute 
themselves  a  military  as  well  as  religious  order. — It  was  then  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  firet  consisted  of  such  as,  by  their  noble  birth  or  the 
rank  which  they  had  held  in  the  army,  were  deemed  best  qualified  to  bear 
arms  in  defence  of  the  cause  which  they  had  embraced. — The  second 
consisted  of  such  as  exercised  the  sacerdotal  function ;  and  these  attended 
the  army  as  almoners  or  chaplains. — The  third  were  such  as  had  neither  of 
these  distinctions,  and  were    called  serving  brethren.^ 

The  knights  merited  the  distinctions  granted  them  by  their  valour. 
Such  was  the  fame  which  they  had  soon  acquired  in  the  wars  with  the 
infidels,  that  it  was  deemed  a  high  honour  to  be  of  their  order,  and  all 
the  enterprising  young  nobles  and  others  coiirted  it.^-It  vras  then  thought 
expedient  to  divide  them  into  eight  tongues,  or  nations,  which  were-  as. 
follow — Provpnce,  Auvergne,  France,  Italy,  Arra^n,  England,  German}/, 
and  Casti/e. 

In  the  mean-time,  the  champions  of  the  crusade,  having  gained  pos- 
session of  Palestine,  had  invested  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  with  the  sove- 
reignty by  the  style  of  King  of  Jerusalem:  and  that  monarch  and  his 
successor,  Baldwin,  ceded  several  fortresses  to  the  knights,  in  reward  of 
their  signal  services. 

As  their  greatness  was  derived  from  their  merit  in  these  wars^  so  they 
partook  in  the   adverse    fortune   which  attended   the  christian  cause. — 

Wheik 
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When  Jerusalem  vras  taken  by  the  celebrated  Seladin,  emperor  of  the 
Turks>  in  1 19I,  they  retired  to  their  fortress  of  Acre,  where  they  remained 
dll  the  year  i  S9 1 ;  when  they  were  driven  thence  by  the  Turks,  and  re- 
tired to  Cyprus,  the  sovereignty  of  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them 
by  its  last  sovereign,  Hughes  de  Lusignan.^ 

Several  events  afterwards  concurred  to  increase  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  knights. — The  first  of  these  was  the  conquest  they  made  of  the  isle 
of  Rhodes,  then  thinly  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Saracens,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Eastern  empire,  f — Another  was  the  abolition  of  the 
knights  templais,  on  account  of  the  heresy  and  malepractices  of  their 
brethren,  and  the  transfer  of  great  part  of  their  vast  po^essions  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John   in    isi«.* 

Their  history  from  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
ngnalized  by  their  wars  with  the  infidels,  the  particulars  of  which  are  too 
numerous  to  be  related  here. — In  the  year  152«,  Soliman  the  Magnificent, 
being  determined  if  posdble  to  free  himself  of  the  annoyance  which  the 
Turkish  empire  had  experienced  from  them,  attacked  them  with  a  prodi- 
^ous  force  by  sea  and  land. — The  grand  master,  Villiers  I'lsle  Adam,  with 
only  «oo  knights  and  5000  soldiers,  made  a  gallant  defence; ;{:  but  vras  at 
length  constrained  to  capitulate,  after  a  siege  of  six  months,  **  upon  the 
mortifying  condition,  among  others,  "  that  all  the  islands  belonging  to 
"  them,  and  the  castle  of  St.  Peter,  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Turks." ' 

They  then  withdrew  first  to  Cyprus,  and,  afterwards,  some  of  them  to 
Italy,  where  a  residence  was  granted  them  by  Clbmint  the  Seventh,  at 
Viterbo;  and  others  to  Nice,  where  they  were  protected  by  Francis 
THE  First. 

Dr.  Robertson  says,  "  that  the  emperor  and  the  French  king,  ashamed 
"  of  having  occasioned  such  a  loss  to  Christendom  by  their  ambitious 
"  contests,  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  each  other,  while  all 
"  Europe,  with  greater  justice,  imputed  it  equally  to  both.  The  emperor, 
■"  by  way  of  reparation,"  says  he,  "granted  the  knights  of  St.  John  the  small 
"  island  of  Malta,  in  which  they  fixed  their  residence,  retaining,  though 

"  with 
t    In  1307.  t     December  ao. 

^  L'Arl  de  Verifier  de  Dates.  416.  *  Idem.  498.  '  RobertsoD'i  Cbarie*  ibe  Fifth,  i.  152. 
*     Univenal  Hi«.  19.  p.  ifia.  L'Art  de  Verifier.  419. 
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"  with  less  power  and  splendour,  their  ancient  spirit,  and  implacable  enmity 
"  to  the  infidels'"' 

A  sense  of  shame  or  regret  may  have  had  some  influence  in  determining 
the  emperor  to  cede  this  island  to  the  knights.  But  if  we  attend  to  the 
terms  made  vrith  them,  it  will  be  evident  that  policy  had  still  more. 

"  They  were  to  engage  to  be  at  continual  war  with  the  Turks,  and  all 
"  corsairs  or  rovers  of  whatever  nation,  or  religion;  and  beside  must 
"  promise  upon  oath,  (  l . )  That  the  kingdom  of  Spain  shall  suffer  no  detri- 
"  ment  from  these  ceded  countries.  ( s. )  That  the  right  of  patronage  to 
"  the  bishopric  of  Malta  shall  continue  in  the  king  of  Spain,  as  king  of 
"  Sicily,  but  that  he  shall  always  choose  the  bishop  from  among  three 
"  persons  presented  by  the  grand  master,  (s.)  That  an  Italian  shall  be 
"  captain  of  the  galleys,  and  not  a  foreigner,  whom  the  Spaniards  may 
"  have  any  reason  to  suspect.  (4.)  That  whenever  the  order  should  again 
"  become  master  of  Rhodes,  or  transplant  itself  elsewhere,  these  ceded 
"  lands  shall  revert  to  the  king  of  Spain  as  king  of  Sicily;  and,  (5.) 
"  That,  in  acknowledgment  for  this  tenure,  the  order  every  year,  on  all- 
"  saints-day,  shall  send  a  deputation  with  a  falcon  to  the  viceroy  of 
"  Naples.  From  this  epocha  they  obtained  the  name  of  knights  of 
"  Malta."' 

if  we  consider  the  force  and  character  of  the  knights,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  the  alliance  and  support  of  such  a  fraternity,  who,  from  their 
very  institution,  were  enemies  to  the  Turks,  of  whom  Charles  stood  in 
dread,  and  who,  in  this  situation,  would  become  the  centinels  of  the 
Mediterranean,  were  cheaply  purchased  with  the  cession  of  an  island  of 
so  little  intrinsic  value. 

In  uas,  their  fortress  of  Valetta,  the  chief  strength  of  the  island,  was 
invested  by  a  Turkish  fleet  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  flfty-nine  large 
galleys  and  galleons,  with  80,000  troops  on  board.  But  it  was  defended 
with  such  determined  bravery  by  the  knights  and  their  auxiliaries  that  the 
besiegers  were  obliged  to  retire,  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  with  the 
loss  of  a  great  part  of  their  forces. — Mxer  that,  nothing  memorable 
occurred  till  the  reduction   of  the  fortres  by  the  French  in  1798. 

According  to  captain  Morgan,  who  published  the  History  of  Algiers 
in  17S8  "  their  naval  force  at  that  time  consisted  of  seven  stout  ships  of 

"  war, 

'    Robemoa'*  Chirles  the  Fifth.  5.  and  2.  1^3.  >    Buidung.  3.  sio. 
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"  war,  none  carrying  fewer  than  jo  guns,  beside  galleys  and  privateers  of 
"  all  sizes;  with  which  they  were  perpetually  harassing  the  coasts  of  Bar- 
"  bary,  and  Inringing  home  prizes  to  Malta."^ 

Busching  gives  us  the  following  concise  description  of  this  celebrated  little 
island. — After  saying  that  it  was  anciently  called  Iberia,  afterwards  Ogygia, 
and  by  the  Greeks  Melita,  and  adverting  to  the  mention  made  of  it  in  the 
scripture  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome,  he  proceeds  thus :  "  its 
"  length  is  computed  to  be  30,000  paces,  its  greatest  breadth  1 2,000,  and 
"  its  circumference  60,ooo,  or  sixty  Italian  miles.  It  is  entirely  rocky,  and 
"  produces  no  more  corn  than  barely  suffices  to  maintain  the  inhabitants 
"  for  six  months.  Many  ship-loads  of  earth  have  indeed  been  brought 
"  here  from  Sicily,  and  the  rocky  bottom  covered  therewith,  in  order  to 
"  render  some  places  more  fruitful,  but  the  soil  has  in  a  short  time  crum- 
"  bled  into  dust,  there  being  but  little  ratn  to  preserve  it  in  a  proper 
"  adhesion.  The  wine  produced  in  (his  island  is  not  sufficient  for  its  con- 
"  sumption,  and  it  also  is  deficient  in  wood.  Ou  the  other  hand  it  has 
"  fruits  and  cotton,  a  plenty  of  honey,  good  pastures,  considerable 
"  fisheries,  sea-salt,  and  a  profitable  coral  fishery.  Its  annual  revenues  are 
."  computed  at  76,000  scudi.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  amounts  in 
"  all  to  about  60,000.  The  common  language  of  the  country  is  a  corrupt 
"  Arabic,  but   in  (owns  Italian  is  spoken. 

"  The  most  ancient  inhabitan(s  of  this  island,  of  whom  we  have  any 
"  account,  were  the  Phocacians,  who  were  driven  out  by  (he  Phoenicians, 
"  and  they  in  their  turn  by  the  Greeks.  Afterwards  it  seems  to  have 
"  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  the  Romans 
"  took  it.  Upon  the  declension  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  first  subdued 
"  by  (he  Goths,  then  by  the  Saracens,  but  wrested  from  them  by  the 
"  Normans  in  the  year  1090,  after  which  time  it  had  the  same  masters 
"  as  Sicily,  till  Charles  the  Fifth  gave  it  to  the  knights  of  St.  John 
"  of  Jerusalem." 

The  knights,  according  to  Clarke  are  looo;  of  which  number  500 
reside  in  the  island;  and  the  remainder  are  dispersed  through  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  are  to  attend  when  summoned. — After  their 
accession  of  property  by  the  suppression  of  the  knights  templars,  they 
are  said  to  have  had  eo,ooo  manon  in  different  kingdoms. ' 

NAPLES 

*     AniJenon.  2.  39.  '    Clarke'*  Hisb  of  Koighthood.-iS. 
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Pope's  Feodal  Claims. 

THE  pope's  feodal  claims  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  having  been  dis- 
puted during  this  period,  if  may  be  interesting  lo  thC' reader  to  be  made 
:  acqu^nted  with  the' grounds,  of  them. — "  The  title  of  investiture  which  the 
""- pope  claims  for  the  kingdonl  of  Naples,"  says  Busching,  "  commenoed 
"  ii)  the  middle  of  the  deventh  century,  vihtn  pope  Leo  the  Ninth  invested 
','  cou«t  Humphry  the  Norman  and  his  heirs  with  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
-<":  whatever  he. -slidould  conquer  in  Sicily.  Though  this  investituK  properly 
-  '^  at  ^t'  B>eant  no  more  tkm  diat  the  pope  wished  success  to  the  Norman 
''  arpu,  ^nd  pronouilced  their  future  enterprises  and  conquests  lawful,  which 
,".  greatly  animated  the  Normans  yet  this  same  papal  investiture  was  made 
','  more,  absolute  in  the  year  1059,  under  Nicholas  the  Second,  by  his 
"  gtanting  to  di^e.  Robert  Guiscaid  the.  dukedoms  of  Apulia,  Calabria  and 
".  Sicily,  and  by  investing  him- with  Uiem  as  fiels;  and  Rkchard  submitted 
"  to  ,the '  like  ten.ure:  for  the  principality  of  Capua.  The  Nonnans  .were 
/'  ,'^iliing  to  become  vassals  to  the  court  qf  Rome,  so  much  the  more  as 
"  thereby  they  were  secured  both  from  the  emperors  of  the  east  and  west; 
"  and  having  afterwards  conquered  the.  other  principalities  of  which  the 
"  present  kingdom  of  Naples  consists,  they  ako  submitted  to  the  piope's 
"  investiture  for  them,  and  Robert  even  transferred  tlw  city  of  Benevento 
"  to  the  see  of  Rome;  whence  it. is  that,  in  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom 
"  of  Naples,  the  pope  excepts  this  city,  and  the  king,  in  acknowledg- 
"  ment  of  the  pope's  feodal  right,  sends  every  year  to  him  a  white 
"  pallrey  and  a  purse  of  6000  ducats."*  • 

EXTXNT 
■     Buiching.  3.  134. 
VOL.  IV.  8  Z 
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Extent  and  Pofolatioii. 


The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  stated  by  Zimmermann  to  have  a  population 
of  6,000,000  persons  upon  an  extent  of  29,800  square  miles,  or  SOS  to  a 
square  mile. 

That  of  Sicily  has  a  population  of  i,300,0O0  persons  upon  9,si6 
square  miles,  or  141  to  a  square  mile. — Of  this  population  the  city  of 
Naples  has  S80,900:  and  that  of  Palermo  has  180,000. 

Natural  Products  and  Commehce. 

There  is  no  part  of  Europe  naturally  so  fertile  as  thesA  kitig«l«mB,  and 
few  better  idtuated  for  trade.  The  soil  is  capable  of  producing  abundant 
crops  of  com  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  product  of  wine,  fruits 
of  vanons  kinds,  oil,  rice,  flaxj  and  many  other  articlcB  of  concumptibn 
and  export.-^Tlie  country,  mtxcover,  produces  a  gre&t  variety  of  minerals. 
To  balance  these  ntituni  advantages,  is  the  distribution  of  landed  pro- 
perty; the  greatest  pait  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  and  the 
m6na^ries.  The  remainder  is  in  the  possession  either  of  the  crown,  or 
.  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  most  of  whom  are  indigent  and  [H<oud.  Acct>rd- 
ing  to  B(»(^ing,  there  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  alone,  119  princes, 
156  dukes,  ITS  marqiiisses,  *a  counts,  and  445  barons;  wakittg  in  all  74a, 
besides  a  great  number  of  othets  who  tove  the  denomination  tff  ntfbles. 
—How  ill-suited  their  estates  acte  to  the  support  of  t^ir  rank  we  tnay 
judge  firom  the  same  author's  account;  who  says  "  that  ithe  land  from 
"  which  many  marquisses  derive  their  tities  does  not,  perhaps,  bnng  in 
"  above  fifty-six  rix  dollars  a  year.'"'— In  »he  <gi«e3rt  citfes  toeggaiy  goes 
band  in  hand  with  extreme  dissokiteReEs>  associated  with  '  its  favourite 
companion,  superstition.*  With 

*  To  prevent  ibe  irapoveriihrnenc  of  the  couniry  by  the  money  which  ibe  noUci  -resident 
at  Rome  and  other  part\/of  Italy  had  drawn  from  it,  the  abbe  Richard  infunnt  us,  in  hii 
Description  of  Italy,  ihai  a  regulation  had  been  inade,  "  by  which  the  prO]irieton  of  the 
•*  grand  Gefs  were  obliged  to  reside  on  their  domains,  or  is  knik  cown  in  ibe  district,  «ii  pain 
"  of  losing  a  (bird  part  of  their  revenues;  which  passes  by  con&scalioa  into  the  royal  treasury." 
—MmatTes  d'lttUU  par  VAbbi  Rkhard. 

^    Busching.  3.  lEkx 
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With  all  these  disadvantages  in  its  social  state^  so  prolific  is  the  soil, 
that  Naples  exports  annualty  1,885,000  bushels  of  vheat.  800,000  cas»ni, 
each  weighing  islb.  of  oil. — Saffron  to  the  amount  of  30,000  ducats,  of 
ss.  9d.  each,  is  exported  from  the  province  of  Abnizzo.  Sicily  exports 
SjOOO  chests  of  oranges.  The  environs  of  Syracuse  produces,  beside 
different  sorts  of  excellent  wine,  &+»oooH).  of  almonds.  Messina  exports 
6,000  chests  of  lemons,  and  other  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  as  many 
more.  Naples  produces  eoo,OOolb.  of  silk,  and  Sicily  as  much  as  amounts 
to  above  rf.  180,000  in  value. — Naples  is  the  emporium  of  a  considerable 
trade;  but  it  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  foreigners.' 


.The  roy^I  revenue  is  stated  by  Zimmermami  to  amount  to  is,poo,ooo 
flfffins.  Of  this  revenue  the  captfatiop  lof  Naples  j't^J^s  4,800,000  florins. 
That  of  Sicily  £,soo,Doo.  The  customs  1,000,000.  The  fann  of  tobacco 
6so,ooo  florins.  And  the  king's  demesnes  and  other  smaller  resources  the 
reoiainder.' 

Abut. 

The  <wdiii»7  military  force  of  this  kingdom,  according  to  de  Riescl^ 
consists  of  ^,£00  cavalry,  eo,fooanfantry,  and  i,soo  artillery-men-* 


The  Neapolitan  navy  is  very  weak.  It  consists  of  four  frigates,  from 
80  to  5*  guns:  eight  chebeques  of  so  guns:  six  chebeques  from  Sicily: 
three  galleys:  four  galeotes.* 


SARDINIA. 

'  Idem.  aga.  *  De  Rincb  ap.  Zin 
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SARDINIA. 


Extent  and  Population. 


THE  kingdom  of  Sardinia  has  a  population  of  4S0,000over  an  extent 
of  7,040  square  mtlesj  or  S3  to  a  square  mile. — The  duchy  of  Savoy  has 
300,000  over  «,880  square  miles,  or  lo*  to  a  mile. — ^The  duchy  of  Pied- 
mont has  2,450,000  over  an  extent  of  io,a40  square  miles,  or  239  to  a 
mile. — Of  this  population,  that  of  Turin'  is  82,000. — Cagliari  in  Sardinia, 
24,000:  and  Chamberry  11,000. 

Rbvbntie. 

The  revenue  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  according  to  Ziramermann,  amounts 
to  only  about  a  million  sterling. — Of  this,  Sardinia  supplies  only  about 
a  seventeenth  part;  and  of  that,  four  fifths  is  disbursed  in  the  expences  of 
its  government. — So  judiciously  are  the  taxes  laid,  and  the  financial  depart- 
ment administered,  according  to  the  abb6  Richard,  that  the  people  are  not 
oppressed;  and,  with  so  small  a  revenue,  the  crown  is  free  from  debt. 

Army. 

Notwithstanding  his  Sardinian  majesty's  Italian  dominions  are  called  the 
key  of  Italy,  and  his  fortresses  numerous  and  extensive,  his  revenue  will 
not  admit  of  his  keeping  a  large  force  in  time  of  peace.— According 
to  Busching,  the  peace  establishment  is  1 5,000  men. — The  abb6  Richard 
says  that  the  king  had  at  least  12,000  men  on  foot  in  time  of  peace, 
beside  his  household  troops,  f* 

Product 

+    Before  ihe  year  1770. 
■     Memoiru  d'ltalie.  i.  8^. 
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Product  and  Commkbce. 

Piedmont  and  Montrerrat  abound  in  conij  wine,  oil,  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  maize,  rice,  hemp  and  flax. — The  number  of  sheep  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia  is  said  to  amount  to  1,600,000.  Its  other  products  are  not 
considerable.-— Savoy  is  almost  entirely-  mountainous,  and  its  product  very 
small. — Piedmont  produces  large  quantities  of  the  finest  »tk:  single  pea- 
sants often  raise  100  lb.  in  a  year. — There  are  600  looms  for  silk  stockings 
in  Turin;  and  I00,ooo]b.  of  silk  is  required  to  supply  the  manufactures 
of  that  city. — In  the  village  of  Torre,  in  Piedmont,  above  50,000  lb.  of 
silk  is  spun. — About  300,000  lb.  of  raw  and  spun  silk  is  annually  sent  to 
Switzerland. — The  whole  annual  produce  of  raw  silk  in  Piedmont  is 
estimated  at  6  50,000  lb. 

The  Piedmontese,  moreover,  m^mufacture  cloth  fit  for  clothing  .the 
troops. — They  likewise  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine;  some 
of  which  is  exported;  as  are  also  their  spirituous  liquors,  for  which  they 
are  celebrated. 


GERMANY. 
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I^ATIONAl.   tHAHACTER. 

IT  lias  been  observed,  that  no  part  of  Europe  has  undcrgotiie  so  little 
change,' whether  we  respect  the  people,  the  language,  or  the  constitution, 
as  Germany. 

'Tadtiis,  with  'the  prejudices  tiatural  to  ^he  inhabitant  6f  a  milder  climate, 
^nbes  this'to  the  situation  and  nature  of  the  country;  which  he  represents" 
as  so  lihdiiTtiyafed,  so  riide  and  cheerless  in  its  aspect,'  and  in  its  climate  so 
austere,  that  no  native  of  Aaa,  Africa,  or  Italy,  would  leave  these  coun- 
tries, and  brave  the  dangers  of  a  rough  and  unknown  sea,  to  seek  a  settle- 
ment in  it*  But  baron  de  Hertzberg,  with  the  feelings  of  a  German  patriot, 
attributes  the  fact,  that  Germany  has  not  been  conquered,  and,  of  course, 
has  not  undergone  the  changes  generally  consequent  on  conquest,  to  the 
valour  and  enei^  of  his  countrymen.  "  The  German  nation,"  says  that 
statesman,  in  a  dissertation  read  before  the  academy  at  Berlin,  "  are  robust 
"  and  warlike  from  the  influence  of  the  climate,  from  the  natural  structure 
"  of  their  bodies,  and  from  the  moral  and  political  circumstances  of  the 
"  German  states:  By  these  qualities,  by  these  causes,  and  by  the  I^vidence 
"  that  produced  them,  the  German  nation  has  been  destined  to  effect,  and 
"  not  to  undergo  revolutions,  to  destroy  that  colossus,  the  Roman  empire, 
"  to.  conquer  and  to  form  the  modem  monarchies  of  France,   England, 

"  Spain, 

•  "  Ipso*  GermanDi  indigenu  credideriin,  minimeque  aliarum  gentium  idventibus  et  hoipiiiis 
"  mixioi:  quia  nee  terra  olitn,  led  cUnibui  advehebantur  qui  muure  ledei  quxrebant :  et  iounen- 
"  tui  ultra,  uique  lie  dixerim,  advenui  oceanui  ma  ab  orbe  ncntro  navibiu  aditur.  Quis  porro, 
"  pneter  periculunt  faorj-idi  et  ignoti  marii,  Asia,  aut  Africa,  aut  Italia  reticta,  Germaniam  peie- 
■■  tetP  infonDcn terrii,  aiperam ccelo,  tristemcultuupectuque,  aai ufUn^iU'-^TacitiUitT de 
Merihu  Gtrm.  s. 
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"  Spain,  Forlugid,  and  Italy. '  9iid  to  found;,  in  the  hasom  of  their  own 
"  country,  a  vast  monarchy,  which  ik  in  appearance  mo^raus  and  nregu- 
"  br,  and,  of  cowse,  liable  to  revolutions  ;  but  wfiich  may  reasonably  be 
"  expected  to  maintain  itself,  as  long  as  the  character  and  patriotism  of  the 
•"  nation  and  tkeir  aovmigaa,  attd  the  policy  of  the  neighbouring  Mates 
''  shall  continue  the  same."  * 

These  sentiments  respecting  the  German  character  and  the  Germanic  con- 
.alitution,  which  under  other  circumstances  might  be  considered  merely  as 
.matter  of  raticmal  curiosity,  receive  importance  when  considered  as  applica- 
ble to  the  events  of  the  present  momentous  crisis  and  the  present  .situation 
:  of  £jirope. 

'Had  the  German  powers  incurred  their  late  adverae  fortune  irom  external 
causes  only,  without  any  fault  in  themselves,  their  case  might  then  be 
.  considered  as  desperate,  as  not  being  retrievable  by  their  own  exertioiM. 
But  the  fact  is  notoriously  otfa^wise.  And,  as  was  observed  on  a  similar 
occasion  of  national  disgrace,  "  what,  if  considered  with  a  view  to  the  past, 
"  is  the  worst  circumstance  attending  their  afi&irs,  is  the  most  propitious 
"  if  contemplated  with  a  view  to  the  future — that  it  has  proceeded  from 
"  their  own  remissness  and  misconduct." 

If  we  adrcEt  to  the  events  of  the  late  war,  it  will  not  be  seen  that  baron 
Hertzberg  was  led  by  his  patriotism  to  entertain  too  favourable  an  opinion 
of  the  national  chapcter  of  the  Germans.  It  was  not  a  want  of  those 
martial  virtues  which  he  attributes  to  bis  countrymen  that  led  to  the  dis- 
graceful issue  of  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  German  troops  displayed 
on  every  occasion  the  most  exemplary  valour,  military  discipline,  and 
patience  of  all  the  evils  of  war,  and  they  were  commanded  by  generals  of 
distinguished  talents.  The  fault  *ras  not  in  the  troops,  but  in  their  sove- 
reigns. Their  patriotism  was  supersed^^  by  their  jealousy;  and  a  regard 
to  the  public  good  apd  .the  independency  of  the  German  empire  was 
sacrificed  to  personal  interest. 

The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  the  Swiss.  Switzerland  has 
been  compared  to  a  citadel  in  the  n^idst  of  Europe.  Tq  .cjury  on  the 
alluuon,  the  fortress  wa?  well  manpe^  in  point  of  nui^nbe^^}.  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  troojps  were  unwilling  to  perform  their  duty.    But  their 

leaders 
»  K«lsto^'i  UitKit.  isj. 
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leaden  were  dbanited.  anong  thcimselVes;  and  "hence. it  arose  that  they 
fell  ah  easy  conquest   to  the  invader.  '  "     . 

Btit  if  jealousy  and  disunion  and  self-interested  politics,  hav«  been 
attended  with  such  fatal  consequences;  if,  as  is  notoriously  true,  they 
have  cost  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  their  liberties,,  and  bave  brought  the 
German  empire  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  it  is  certainty  a  most  powo'Ail 
axgumcDt  for  immediately  adopting  a  contrary  line  of  conduct.  ■ .  France 
has.  by  the  additions  made  to  its  territories,  acquired..a  population'^ 

-exceeding  that  of  any  nadon  of  modern  times.  The  ef&ct  of  its-stodngth 
is  increased'  by  its  local  and  political  circumstances.  '  And  Eutt>pe  b^s 
already  experienced  the  result  of  its  eccentric  efforts  under  circamstances 
far  less  propitious  than  the  present.  If  the  German  powers,  therefore, 
would  avert  the  fate  of  the  neighbouring  states,:  they  will  be  admanished 

.  by  past  events  to  unite  firmly  among  themselves;  and,  with  a  'valour  and 
patriotism  wcHthy .  of  their  primeval  character,  they  wtU  i  resist  -■  the  fmther 
aggrandizement  of  a  republic ' which  threatens  destruction' to  theliberties 
and  independency  of  Europe. 

Extent  A^n  PopolatkJh;  ■  i' 

The  extent  and  population  of  the  empire  3re  <set  £6rth^  in  the  following 
,  t^ble  froqi  Zimmermann.      .  .    .«.      i      '  ^ 

*'    EXTEKT.  POFULATldK,  AVEHAOE. 

■"  Upper' Saxony,     3«,000  '  5,700,000'              115 

«  Ldwar  Saxdny,     ....  20,480  2,100,000             '    102       ■          ': 

I',                   «  Weiti^li*),  :...;. I...  20,000  2,300,000..             US    '           .    . 

"  Upper.  Rdififi,  . .  8,000  1,000,000      ,.  ,     .325                ,,, 

.                       "  Lower  Rhine,  ......  .7,528  1,100,000    .        :;   1«S            ■ 

«  Bnrgundy, 7,504  1,880,00)     _          255  ' 

«  Franconla,    7,744  1,000,000        '"■'  'l25                ■' 

«  Swkbia,    '■..■,.:■. 11,664  1,800,000     '     '■■   154              ''=^ 

*<  BBTariE, '.. .;..  1«,S«0.  1,600,000        -       '  Iw  ■ 

"  Aaitria,     34,320  i4,189,00ft  ,■  .      .     IW 

''Bohemia,     ...i l«,S7a       ■  2,266,000.           "  148      ,, 

"  Mora»i«, 6,336  1,137,000  17» 

«  Silesia,     ii;620'  1,800,000                 157 

*'  XoMtia,     2,880  400,000  136 

"  191,571  25,700,000  134."  '' 

COHSTITUTIOM 
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Constitution  and  Govzrhubnt. 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  constitution  and  government 
of  the  German  empire  may  be  deemed  a  proper  introduction  to  its 
history. 

The  German  empire,  says  Zimmermann,  may  be  conddered  as  a  combi- 
nation of  more  than  soo  sovereignties,  independent  of  each  other,  but 
composing  one  politicai  body  under  an  elective  head,  called  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  or  Roman  emperor. — Eight  princes  of  the  empire,  called 
electors,  have  the  right  of  electing  the  emperor. — By  a  fundamental  law, 
called  the  g(dden  bull,  the  number  of  electors  was  limited  to  seven.  Since 
that,  two  new  electors  have  been  added ;  one  of  which  became  extinct  by 
the  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in  I7TT. — ^The  ecclesiastical  electors 
are  the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne. — The  temporal  elec- 
tor are  the  electoral  king  of  Bohemia.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  and  of 
the  Palatinate.  The  elector  of  Saxony.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg. 
And  the  elector  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  or  Hanover. 

The  chief  prerogatives  of  the  emperor,  in  his  character  as  lord  para- 
mount of  the  Roman  nnpire,  of  whom  the  princes  are  supposed  to  hold 
their  domains  in  fee,  are  the  power  of  assembling  the  diet,  in  which  he 
presides  either  in  person  or  by  his  commissary,  and  of  ratifying  its  reso- 
lutions. He  is  the  supreme  judge,  in  whose  name  justice  is  administered 
in  the  high  courts  of  the  empire:  he  can,  however,  exempt  the  subor- 
dinate states  from  the  jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals,  by  granting  them  the 
privilege  de  non  appe/lando. — He'  is  the  fountain  of  honour. — But  the 
Germans  have  been  justly  tenacious  of  the  rights  which  relate  to  property, 
and  their  most  material  interests. — The  empieror  cannot  levy  taxes,  nor 
make  war,  nor  alter  any  law  of  the  empire,  without  the  consent  of  the 
diet,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  supreme  power  of  the  empire. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  tbe  emperor,  as  such,  are  trifling;  not  exceed- 
ing 20,000  florins.  But  in  time  of  war  or  great  emergencies,  the  diet 
■  grants  bim  extraordinary  aids,  called  roman  months,  valued  at  50,000 
florins  each. 

The  diet  is  composed  of  the  emperor  and  the  immediate  slates  of  the 
.  VOL.  IV.  3  a  empire. 
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empire. — This  body  exercises  all  the  acts  of  sovereignty,  as  far  as  concern 
the  interests  of  the  whole  confederate  \tody;  it  levies  taxes,  it  makes 
taws,  it  declares  war  and  makes  peace,  and  CMicludes  treaties  by  which  the 
whole  empire  i&  bound.-^The  whole  body  i%  divided  into  three  colleges, 
which  deliberate  separately,  and  decide  by  majority  of  votes:  viz.  that  of 
the  electois;  that  of  princes;  and  that  of  the  imperial  cities. — Before  any 
proposition  can  be  passed  into  a  law,  it  must  have  the  appsobation  of  the 
three  colleges:  it  is  then  called  a  resolution  of  the  empire.f.T.^It  must  then 
be  presented  to  the  emperor  for  his  conihrmation;  which,  if  obt^ned,  con- 
stitutes it  'an  act  or  statute  of  the  empire,  and,  with  the  previous  sane- 
ijons,   givea  it  the  force  of  a  law.*" 

There  are  two  supreme  courts  of  judicature,  which  have  coDcurring; 
jurisdiction  in  the  Roman  empire.  ( 1 . )  The  imperial  cHmmlmr,  held  at 
Wetslar,  coQUsting  of  a  judge  and  two  presidents,  nominated  by  the  em- 
peror, and  twenty-seven  assessors  or  couDsellqrs  Dominated  by  the  states. 
{«.)  The  au/ie  council,  depending  entirely  on  the  emperor,  is  established 
at  Vienna,  as  his  place  of  residence.  It  coiKUsts  of  a  president  and  eighteen 
counsellors. — "  In  all  cases  vH>ere  the  statute  or  fuodamental  laws  of  the 
"  empire  are  defective,  these  two  couils  adopt  the  neguktioas  of  the 
"  Roman  bw,  which  is  in  general  -  introduced  into  the  German  courts  of 
'.'  justice,  except  where  it  is  limited  or  superseded  by,  the  particular 
'/  statutes  of  each  state.  To  both  coiuls  appeals  may  be.  made  from  th$ 
"  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice,  or  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Gmoan 
"  states.  In  criminal  cases,  in  matters  of  religion,  and  in  pecuniary  fatw-> 
"  suits,  in  which  the  contested  property  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  400 
f  rix'dollars,,  the  decision  of  the  Xerritorial  courts  or  of  the  sovereign  is 
"  iioal.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  party  who  tiunks- himself  aggrieved 
"  by  a  sentence,  is  allowed  to  submit  the  decinon,  given  by  the  judges  of 
"  his  own  country*  to  the  examination  ot  the  juridical  faculty  of  one  or 
"  more  impartial  German  universities,  by  which  the  decree  may  be  con- 
"  firmed  or  reversed.  In  the.  dominions  of  .the  electors  and  other  princes, 
"  who  are  exempted  from  appeals  to  the  supreme  courts  of  the  empire, 
^'  courts  of  appe^  are  established  in  which  the  decrees  of  the  courts  of 
"  justice,  especially  in  causes  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  may 
"  be  revised,  and  if  exceptionable,  may  be'  set  aside.." '  The 

^     ZiiuiKniiann.  it^  *     Idem- 
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"Hie  stales  of  the  empire,  considered  in  their  separate  capacity,  enjoy 
sovereign  power  in  their  respective  dominions,  limited  only  by  the  laws 
before  mentioned  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  courts;  from  which, 
however,  the  chief  among  them  are  exempted. — The  constitution  of 
diflferent  states  is  different.  As  to  the  exercise  of  power  in  them,  the 
sovereigns  are  limited  by  the  sutes  of  their  respective  dominions;  who 
must  give  their  consent  to  taxes  and  laws;  and  who  may  appeal  to  the 
high  courts  of  the  empire,  in  case  of  any  difference  between  them  and 
thar  sovereign.  In  extreme  cases,  the  states  of  the  principality  or  city 
may  lay  their  comfdaints  before  die  diet/ 

SciBNCES   AND    LITERATURE. 

The  Germans  are  endowed  with  talents  well  -adapted  to  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  and  their  attention  to  them  has,  in  many  instances,  been 
eminently  rewarded.  In  the  age  which  succeeded  the  i«viva{  of  learning 
in  Europe  they  were  distingunhed  for  their  attainments  in  chose  abstract 
sciertces  wMtih  were  then  so  much  cultivated,  and  in  criticism  and  ocher 
'branches  of  the  bdles  leltres.^If  Italy  has  the  merit  of  affording  an 
asylum  to  tthe  literati  who  were  driven  from  Constantinople  on  the 
conquest  of  the  eastern  empire  by  the  Turks,  Gormany  has  that  of  pro- 
ducing the  principal  authors  of  the  reformation,  which  opened  the  way 
to  the  dispersion  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  by  disengaging  the  minds  of 
men  from  the  trammels  of  superstition. — In  the  seventeenth  century, 
Leibnitz  and  Wolffius  were  the  rivals  of  Locke,  Newton,  and  Des  Cartes. 
And,  in  the  present  age>  the  Germans  hold  a  high  rank  of  celebrity  as 
chemists  arid  natural  philosophers. 

LiBE&AL  Abts. 

The  Germans  have  attained  a  considerable  degree,  of  eminence  in  several 
of  the  fine  arts  likewise.  Their  painters,  if  we  give  them  the  honour  (^ 
fhe  Flemish  school,  are  inferior  to  none  but  those  of  Italy.  But  music 
is  the  art  in  which  they  have  most  excelled  in  every  age.    If  a  genius  for 
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it  does  not  so  generally  prevail  here  as  in  Italy>  they  have  produced  some 
compofiers  whose  style  is  equally  original  and  equally  sublime.  Some  of 
the  earliest  and  finest  compositions  in  psalmody  are  ascribed  to  Martin 
Luther:  and  Hasse,  Handelj  Graun,  and  the  Bachs,  will  be  admitted  as 
worthy  rivals  of  Corelli,  Peigolesi,  and  the  finest  composers  of  the  Italian 
school. 

They  have  not,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  succeeded  so  well  in  the  sister 
art,  of  poetry.  In  some  of  their  most  admired  poems  of  the  present  day 
there  is  much  of  wild  imagination:  but  neither  in  these,  nor  in  their 
dramatic  productions  do  the  writers  appear  to  have  paid  that  attention  to 
nature  which  is  the  groundwork  of  excellence  in  every  branch  of  the 
fine  arts. 

Army  or  thb  Empibx. 

"  There  is,  properly  speaking,"  says  Zimmermann,  "  no  standing  army 
"  of  the  empire;  but  in  time  of  war  the  states  of  the  empire  must  furnish 
"  tbeii  re^>ective  quotas  of  soldiers,  according  to  an  agreement  made  in 
"  the  year  leiBl.  At  present  the  army  of  the  empire,  when  complete, 
"  must  amount  to  28,000  infantry  and  18,000  cavalry.  The  quotas  for  the 
"  different  circles  are  regulated  as  follows: 

"  IXFAMTBT.  SATALST. 

«  Cirde  of  Austria,     5,607  «,Kt 

"  Circle  of  Bursandy,     9,707  l,Sil 

«  Circle  of  BaT»ris,     1,494  800 

"  Circle  of  FrincoDia, 1,90S  080 

"  Cirde  of  Snmbi*, 1.  8,707  l,Ml 

"  Cirde  of  the  Lover  RAine,    ....  3,707  800 

"  Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,     3,853  491 

"  CiKle  of  We«tph»lU,  4,707  1,W1 

"  Cirde  of  Upper  Suonjr,     3,7^7  1)^1 

«  Cirde  of  Lower  SMony,     3,707  1,831 

"  Total,     ....     37,998  11,997.     B." 


"In 
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"  In  case  one  millioD  and  an  half  of  florins  should  be  necessary  to  be 
'  raised  for  the  war  and  for  the  army  of  the  empire,  the  shares  of  this 
'  sum  stand  thus: 


''   PLOBINS.  KRBDTZeB. 

'  Circle  of  Austria,    306,390  20 

'  Circle  of  Burgundy,    156,360  15 

«  Circle  of  Baram,      91,281  8 

'  Circle  of  Franconia,      113,481  25 

*  Circle  of  Saabia,    166,360  15 

*  Circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,     105,654  5 

<  Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhme,      101,411  30 

'  Circle  of  WeitphaHa,     ....' 156,360  15 

'  Circle  of  Upper  Saionj*,    156,360  15 

*  Circle  of  Lower  Suony,      156,360  15 

<'  Total,     l,4S»,BBe  40." 


Produce  and  Commerce. 

The  products  of  this  extensive  country  are  very  numerous  and  valuable. 
— The  following  are  the  chief. — Com  and  cattle  of  different  kinds. — 
Wine  is  produced  in  several  parts  of  Germany  in  great  perfection;  parti- 
cularly in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  adjoining  countries. — 
Salt  is  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  Dumberg,  a  salt-work  in  the 
cirlce  of  Bavana,  according  to  Zimmermann,  yields  annually  750,00olb. — 
There  are  others  of  vast  extent  and  value  in  Saxony,  Suabia,  and  other 
circles. 

.  Germany  is  very  rich  in  minerals  likewise. — The  Hartz-mountains  in 
Lower  Saxony  contains  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  cobalt,  vitriol, 
and  sulphur. — Silver  is  coined  annually  in  the  Upper  Hartz,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  to  the  amount  of  600,006  dollars,  and  sometimes  more : 
and  the  value  of  all  the  minerals  of  the  Hartz  amounts  to  near  double 
that  sum. — The  mines  of  Upper  Saxony  are  still  richer:  they  have  yielded 
S4,000lb.  of  silver  in  a  year:  and  the  celebrated  Saxon  cobalt,  chieily  used 
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in  making  the  blue  colour  called  smalte,  is  estimated  to  be  nearly^  equal 
in  value  to  the  above  quantity  of  silver. 

The  Germans  are  not  advantageously  situated  for  foreign  trade.  But 
they  have  a  great  variety  of  manufactures,  many  of  which  are  excellent  in 
^eir  kind,  and  are  in  great  request;  such  as  the  linen  of  Sile^a  and 
Saxony,  and  the  porcelain  ahd  |;lass  of  Dresden  and  Berlin. 
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HEREDITARY  STATES  OF  THE  EMPEROR. 


THE  emperor's  revenue,  according  to  Zimmermann,  is  as  follows: 

"  rLOBiKs, 

•(  Of  Bohemia,     ...'. lS,73ff,O0» 

"  Of  Silesia,      Si7,S0« 

."  Of  Austria,      33,014,276 

»  Of  Moraiia, 5,793,120 

"  Of  Stiria, .'  6,889,221 

"  Of  Carintia,      2,386,884 

.'*  Of  Carniola,      2,089,852 

«  Of  FriaiU,      367,368 

«  Of  Tyrol,       3,658,712 

"  Of  Austria   Interior,     2,876,177 

"  Of  Hungary,      18,004,153 

"  Of  Transylrania,    3,941,707 

"  Of  t(»nbatdia,    3,909,171 

,«  Of  the  NellierUsdi,      ....       3,184,)35.'' 

If  from  this  sum  we  deduct  the  revenue  of  the  Netherlands  and  Lorn- 
hardy,  which  are  now  lost  to  the  house  of  Austria,  it  will  bring  the  whole 
sum  to  8,4S4j848  florins.  And  if  to  that  we  add  i,ooo,000  florins  from 
Illyria,  300,000  from  Buckowina,  and  18,000,000  from  Gallicta  and  Lodo- 
miria,  ceded  to  it  by  the  iirst  partition  of  Poland,  it  will  be  raised  to 
4^,764,848  florins. — To  this  sum  must  also  be  added  the  revenue  of  the 

territpries 
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territories  secured  to   the  emperor  by  bis  last  treaty  with  the  French 
republic. 

The  debts  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  according  to  ZimmermaDn, 
amounted  to  200,000,000  florins  at  the  time  that  he  wrote.  "  In  itto," 
he  says,  "  the  public  expenditure  amounted  to  6S,500>000  florins,  and  was 
exceeded  by  the  revenue  by  more  than  6,000,000.^ 

Arhv. 

The  emperor's  army,  according  to  the  regulation  of  I7?9i  consisted  of 
the   following  troops. 

"Grenadiers,   13,182 

«<  Caralry,     44,100 

"  ArtUler)-,       11,000 

"  Croates,     T 

"  WaUachian, >    40,00O 

'<  Sclavonian  troops,  .  J 

*'  Pontoniers,    600 

**  M incurs,      640 

*'  Sappcnra,  ,..,. 480. 

"  Tchaikiits,    1,200 

'*  Engineers,     300     St.  T. 

"  There  are  besides  the  general,  staiT,  or  fleld  engineers,  &c." 

In  order  to  provide  a  regular  supply  of  accomplished  officers,  the  house 
of  Austria  has  established  a  military  academy  for  400  cadets  at  Neustadt, 
a  town  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  capital.  There  is,  moreover,  an 
academy  of  engineers  at  Vienna;  and  each  regiment  has  a  school,  in 
which  forty  sons  of  soldiers  are  educated. ' 

Pboduct  and  Cohmeucb. 

The  Austrian  dominions  have  several  natural  advantages. — The  fertility 
of  the  soil  in  many  parts  is  very  great,  particularly  in  Hungary:  it  is  not 

only 

'     ZjDuaerinaan.  157.  1    Idem,  I58, 
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,  only  productive  of  the  most  luxuriant  herbage,  and  proper  for  every  kind 
of  ^in,  but  produces  some  of  the  finest  wines  in  Europe. — They  are  also 
very  rich  in  minerals. — Beside  some  gold,  according  to  Zimmermann, 
Austria  produces  silver  in  very  considerable  quantities,  quicksilver,  salt, 
saltpetre,  lead,  copper,  vitriol,  cobalt,  and  sulphur.  The  lower  division 
of  that  duchy  produces  60,000  lb.  of  salt  annually. — The  emperor's  Italian 
dominions  are,  in  some  parts,  very  fertile.     Beside  corn  and  rice,  they  pro- 

'duce  a  great  quantity  of  silk:  Lombardy  is  said  to  produce  to  the  amount 
of  4,500,000  florins. — Hungary  is  said  by  the  writer  before  mentioned  to 
produce  25,000  lb.  of  silver  annually.  In  1779  the  mines  of  Chemnitz  and 
Cremnitz  yielded  l,si5lb.  of  gold.  The  gold  wash  of  the  Bannat  yields 
upwards  of  i,ooo  ducats. — It  is  supposed  that  Hungary  and  Transylvania  to- 
gether produce  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  7,000,0O0  florins  annually, 
S4,ooolb.  of  copper,  beside  iron,  quicksilver  and  other  minerals. — The 
total  annual  product  of  the  mines  in  the  Austrian  dominions  is  computed 

■  to  amount  to  19,000,000  florins. — Hungary  produces  likewise  hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  barilla,  rice,  and  tobacco,  and  exports  a  great  number  of  cattle 
of  different  kinds. — Beside  other  products  of  the  provinces  acquired  by 
the  partition  of  Poland,  are  those  of  the  immense  salt  works  of  Wielitska 
in  Gallicia;  which  are  6,691  feet  in  length,  l,l  15  feet  broad  and  743  feet 
deep.— -According  to  Mr.  Coxe,  these  mines  have  been  worked  above  600 
years. — Before  the  partition,  they  made  a  part  of  the  Polish  king's  revenue; 
yielding  him  an  .average  annual  profit  of  3,500,000  Polish  florins,  or 
£.97,iSi.  4s.  ed."*  To 

^     Travels  through  Poland,  &c.  i.  aoi. 

*  Mr,  Co\e  givM  ui  the  foUowiDg  very  iniereiling  account  of  thcie  salt  works.  "  ThcK 
"  mines  are  excavated  in  a  ridge  of  hilli  at  the  norihern  exiremit)'  of  the  chain  which  joiiii  to 
■'  the  Carpathian  mountains*,' they  take  their  appellation  fioin  the  smaU  village  of  Wielitska; 
"  but  are  soniciiines  called   in  foreign   counirict  the  mines  uf  Cracow,  from  their  vicinity  to 

"  Upon  our  ariival  at  Wiclitika  we  repaired  to  the  mouih  of  the  mine.  Having  fastened  three 
"  separate  hammocks  in  a  circle  routid  the  great  rope  that  is  employed  in  drawing  up  the  salt,  we 
"  seated  ourselves  in  a  commodious  manner,  and  were  let  down  gently,  without  the  least  appro- 
"  hen^ion  of  danger,  about  an  hundred  and  sixty  yards  below  the  first  layer  of  salt.  Quilling  our 
"  hammocki,  we  passed  a  long  acid  gradual  descent,  sooietimes  through  broad  passages  or  galleries 
"  capable  of  admiiiing  several  carriages  abreast;  sometimes  down  steps  cut  in  the  solid  salt,  which 
"  had  the  grandeur  and  commodiousncss  of  the  staircase  in  a  palace.  We  each  of  us  carried  a 
"  light,  and  several  guides  preceded  us  with  lamps  in  ihcir  hard»:  the  rejection  of  these  lights 

VOU  IV.  3  B 
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To  balance  these  natural  advantages  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  they  have  . 
several  local  disadvantages.  The  chief  of  these  is  th«r  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  their  want  of  a  navigable  communication  with  any  pott  that  is 
advantageous  for  trade. — ^The  only  navigable  riveis  in  the  hereditary  states 
of  the  Austrian  house  are  the  Danube  and  the  rivers  that  join  it,  which 
flow  through  itUpeopled  countries,  and  fall  into  the  Euxlne,  which  does  not 
-afford  them  an  easy  communication  with  any  country  whrare  they  may  find 
a  vent  for  their  products  or  manufactures. 

A  country  so  circumstanced  requires  every  advantage  that  can  be  given 
it  by  art  or  policy  to  render  it  flourishing. — ^These  the  empress  queen  was 
disposed  to  give  them:  and  her  dominions  would  probably  have  expe- 
rienced greater  benefit  from  her  beneficence  and  patriotism,  had  not  her 
treasury  been  exhausted  by  war  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign. — In  pur- 
suance of  this  object,  as  soon  as  she  had  brought  her  fiist  war  to  a  conclu* 
sion,  she  devoted  her  attention  to  the  improvement  of  her  dominions. 

Means 

"  upon  the  glitiering  sidei  of  the  mine  wai  exlremely  beautiful,  but  did  not  cut  that  luminoui 
"  splendour,  which  some  wriien  have  compared  to  the  lustre  of  precious  »ton«." 

After  giving  an  Kccount  of  the  salt  found  bere,  he  proceeds  in  his  description  of  the  mino. 
"  The  mine  appean  to  be  inexhauitible,  u  will  easily  be  conceived  from  the  following  account  of 
**  its  dimensions.  Its  known  breadth  b  i,i  ij  feet ;  its  length  6,691  feet;  and  depth  743;  and  tbe 
"  best  judges  on  tbe  spot  suppose,  with  (be  greaien  appearance  of  probability,  this  solid  body  of 
"  salt  to  branch  into  various  directions,  tbe  extent  of  which  cannot  be  known  :  of  tb«l  part  which 
"  has  been  perforated,  the  depth  is  only  calculated  at  far  as  they  have  hiiheno  dug;  and  who  can 
"  ascertain  how  much  farther  it  may  detcendP 

*'  Our  guide  did  not  omit  pointing  out  to  ui,  what  he  considered  as  one  of  the  matt  remarkable 
"  curiosities  of  the  place,  several  small  chapels  excavated  in  the  salt,  in  which  mats  ii  said  on 
"  certain  days  of  the  yearj  one  of  these  chapels  it  above  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty-five  broad  { 
*'  the  altar,  the  crucifix,  the  ornaments  of  the  church,  the  statues  of  «everal  tainu,  are  all  carved 
"  out    of   the  Silt. 

"  Many  of  the  excavations  or  chambers,  from  wheoce  the  salt  hat  been  dug,  are  of  an  immenie 
"  size;  some  are  supported  with  timber,  others  by  vast  pillars  of  salt,  which  are  left  standing  for 
"  that  purpose:  leveril  of  vasi  dimension)  are  without  any  support  in  the  middle.  I  remarked 
"  one  of  (bis  latter  sort  Jn  particular,  which  wai  certainly  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  to  extremely 
**  long  and  broad,  as  almoii  to  appear  amid  the  subterraneoui  gloom  without  Umiii.  The  roofs  of 
*'  these  vault!  are  not  arched,  but  flat.  The  immense  liie  of  theie  chambers,  with  the  spacious 
"  passages  or  galleries,  together  with  the  chapels  aboven>entioned,  and  a  few  theds  built  for  the 
*'  horses  which  are  foddered  below,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  some  iravel- 
*'  lert;  that  these  mines  contain  several  villages  inhabited  by  colonies  of  miners,  who  never  see 
"  the  light.  It  i*  certain  that  there  is  room  sufficient  for  such  purposes;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
"  miners  have  no  dwellings  under  ground,  none  of  them  remainiog  below  more  than  eight  houn 
*'  at  a  lime,  when  they  are  relieved  by  others  from  above." — Travelt  inia  Poland,  (Sc.  1.  196. 
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Means  of  Ihfrotbhemt. 

One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  under  which  the  Austrian  states 
laboured  was  the  want  of  a  population  adequate  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  for  deriving  the  possible  profit  from  the  various  sources  of  wealth 
which  tbe  several  countries  contained.  Hungar)-  and  Transylvania,  over  an 
extent  of  9i,llS  square  miles,  had  only  S,no,oOO  inhabitants,  or  sixty- 
five  to  a  mile;  though  they  were  capable  of  finding  employment  and 
subsistence  for  four  times  that  number. — To  draw  inhabitants  into  her 
dominions,  the  empress  queen  granted  her  subjects  religious  toleration: 
no  less  than  200  churches,  according  to  ZImmermann,  were  allowed  them. 
— She  encouraged  her  troops  to  marry  by  granting  privileges  to  married 
men,  and  sssisting  them  in  the  bringing  up  and  educating  their  children. — 
She  used  Ae  most  eligible  expedients  to  prevent  vagrancy,  in  order  to 
render  her  people  useful.  There  being,  according  to  computation,  50,000 
gypsies,  or  Egyptians,  within  her  dominions,'  to  free  the  countries  from 
this  nuisance,  she  caused  their  children  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  trained 
to  useful  employment  at  the  public  expence. 

When  the  king  of  the  Romans,  on  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne, 
was  admitted  to  the  co-regency  in  her  hereditary  states,  he  united  with  the 
.queen  in  her  labours  for  the  public  good. — As  the  most  effectual  means 
to  increase  population,  he  improved  the  condition  of  hjs  subjects  by 
relieving  them  from  oppression.  He  gave  the  German  princes  an  example 
of  liberality  by  relieving  the  peasants  on  his  dominions  from  the  corveeg,  or 
labour  on  the  roads,  and  other  feodal  services.  He  abolished  slavery  in  his 
hereditary  dominions,  f  He  relieved  his  subjects  in  the  Milanese  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  inquisition,  by  abolishing  that  odious  court.  And  that  he 
might  deter  men  from  oflTences  against  the  public  peace  and  safety  and 
establish  good  order  in  his  dominions,  whilst  he  was  encouraging  industry, 
he  aboli^ed  the  right  of  asylum,  by  which  the  churches  and  convents  had 
been  enabled  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  justice. — ^To  encourage 
agricultural  improvements,  particularly  in  Hungary,  he  leased  his  lands  at 

easy 
+    1781. 
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In  1764  the  emperor  revived  the  order  of  St.  Stephen.— This  was  coti- 
Terred  either  on  military  men  or  ecclesiastics;  and  consisted  of  an  hun- 
dred knights,  exclusive  of  the  sovereign,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
cardinals.  * 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  following  the  emperor's  example,  in  I76t 
instituted  the  order  of  merit,  to  be  conferred  as  the  reward  of  military 
merit. 


4     Clarke's  Knighthood,  i.  181.  83. 
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ALTHOUGH  this  confederacy  has  long  since  lost  the  power  which  jt 
once  enjoyed,  and  many  of  the  towns  which  formed  it  are  gone  to  decay, 
yet  its  former  greatness  may,  perhaps,  render  some  account  of  it  satis- 
factory, to  such  as  are  interested  in  commercial  history;  and  the 
connexion  it  had  with  Germany  recommends  its  introduction  in  this 
place. 

According  to  Anderson,  the  word  ham  means  a  society  or  corporation 
united  for  their  joint  benefit.*' — The  precise  era  of  the  confederation  does 
not  appear  to  be  known.  Werdenhagen,  who  wrote  their  history,  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  in  the  year  1169;  and  that  the  league  first  con- 
sisted of  the  following  towns,  on  the  Baltic:  Lubec,  Wismar,  Rostock, 
Stralsund,  Gripeswald,  Anclam,  Stetin,  Colberg,  Stolpe,  Dantzic,  Elbing, 
and  Koningsberg. — ^The  particular  object  of  the  confederation  was  to 
protect  the  confederates  from  such  ravages  as  some  cities  had  experienced 
from  the  Danes,  and  from  the  depreda^ons  of  the  pirates  who  infested 
the  European  seas. 

One  of  the  first  rules  of  the  cpnfedeocy  was,  that  no  city  should  be 
admitted  into  it,  but  such  as  were  either  situated  on  the  sea,  or  on  some 
navigable  river,  commodious  for  maritime  commerce. — Another  rule  was, 
not  to  admit  any  cities  which  did  not  keep  the  keys  of  their  own 
gates  and  exercise  civil  jurisdiction  wthin  themselves;  yet  it  was  ad- 
mitted, 

*  He  cites  I^mbeciut,  librarian  lo  the  emperor  Leopold.— Werdenhagen  make*  the  word 
a  corruption  of  an-Jer-itt,  near  the  aea,  alluding  lo  the  confederacy'i  first  consititDg  of  matititne 
town). 

'    Andienon.  1. 161. 
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mitted,  that^  in  other  respects,  they  might  acknowledge  some  superior 
lord  or  sovereign. 

Some  years  after  the  formation  of  their  league,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  they  chose  for  their  protector  the  grand  master  of  the 
German  knights  of  the  cross  and  his  fraternity,  who  iiad,  in  1212,  made 
themselves  master  of  Livonia  and  erected  their  government  there. — Thus 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  greatness  by  securing  the  trade 
of  all  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Baltic  and  the  countries  with  which  the 
Vistula  and  other  rivers  gave  them  a  communication. '' — The  members  of 
the  league  held  an  extraordinary  assembly  every  ten  years,  at  which  they 
solemnly  renewed  their  union,  admitted  new  members,  and  excluded  old 
ones,  if  refractory,  and  transacted  other  matters  relating  to  their  general 
interests. 

.The  whole  confederacy  was  divided  into  four  classes,  over  each  of  which 
Ji.  certain  city  presided. — At  the  head  of  the  first,  and  of  the  whole  con- 
federacy, was  Lubec;  where  their  records  were  kept  and  their  general 
assemblies  were  usually  held.  It  presided  over  the  Vandalic  and  Pome- 
ranian towns, — Cologne  was  the  head  of  the  second  class,  and  pre^ded 
over  the  countries  near  the  Rhine. — Brunswick  was  the  head  of  the  third; 
and  presided  over  the  cities  of  Saxony.— And  Dantzic  was  the  head  of 
the  fourth;  and  presided  over  the  towns  of  Prussia  and  Livonia.* 

Such  had  been  the  progress  of  the  confederacy  in  the  course  of  a 
little  more  than  a  century,  that  in  1370,  which  Werdenhagen  fixes  as 
the  epoch  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  that  it  then  consisted  of  sixty- 
four  of  the  principal  cities  and  mercantile  towns  in  Germany  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic  and  German  seas:  and  their  annual 
contributions  for  their  ordinary  expences  were  2,069  dollars. 

Beside  these  sixty-four  cities,  &c.  their  historian  gives  a  list  of  forty- 
four  more  which  were  only  allies  of  the  confederacy.  Among  these 
were  the  principal  maritime  places  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 

Beside  the  cities  which  presided  over  the  several  divisions  of  the  con- 
federacy, there  were  four  others,  where  they  had  their  four  principal 
houses,  called  comptoirs,^  or  compting-houses. — The    first   of    these   was 

Bruges. 
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Bruges. — The  next  was  Loudon;  "  where  they  likewise  had  a  stately  and 
"  spacious  college,  called  in  latin  guildhalda  teidonicarimi,  and  commonly 
"  named  the  steel-yard." — The  third  was  Novogrod  in  Russia. — And  the 
fourth   was  Bergen  in    Norway.' 

This  league,  in  the  zenith  of  its  grandeur,  gave  laws  to  all  the  com- 
mercial world;  and  are  said  to  have  exercised  their  power,  in  some 
instances,  oppressively  towards  those  who  were  not  of  their  confederacy.' 

The  commencement  of  their  decline  may  be  dated  from  the  year  1361, 
when  Gothard  Ketler,  grand  master  of  their  protecting  knights,  resigned 
the  part  of  Livonia  which  remained  to  his  order  to  the  crown  of  Poland, 
and  received  the  sovereignty  of  Courland  m  compensation  for  it. 

Various  causes  afterwards  contributed  to  their  decline.  Among  these 
was  the  opposition  which  they  experi.enced  from  some  of  the  principal 
maritime  powers  of  Europe;  who  thought  that  this  confederacy  interfered 
with  the  trade  of  their  subjects.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  were 
frequent  contests  between  them  and  the  government  on  account  of  the 
rivalship  between  them  and  the  English  merchants. — ^The  flourishing  state 
of  the  Dutch  trade  was  another  cause  of  their  decline. — Moreover,  as  their 
own  shipping  decreased  and  that  of  the  several  maritime  powers  was 
strengthened,  they  lost  much  of  that  weight  which  they  had  derived  from  the 
naval  aid  afforded  by  them  to  different  states  in  time  of  war.  ^ — In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  their  commerce  and  power  were 
much  diminished:  and  after  that  period  we  hear  little  of  their  weight 
in  Europe. 


'^Andenon.  356.  6o>  ■,  IJem.  it  161  and  a.  1 1€.  '  Idem,  t.  aoi  and^i 
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THE  measures  employed  by  Frederic  the  Second  to  promote  the  pros- 
|>erity  of  bis  dominions  by  improvements  in  agriculture^  by  the  advance- 
ment  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  the  increase  of  population,  are 
des^ving  our  attention,  not  as  simple  facts  only,  but  as  evidences  of  the 
full  extent  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  despot,  who,  during  a  long  reign, 
devoted  his  time  and  his  revenue,  at  least  all  that  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  government,  to  these  objects.  Th^  will  enable 
the  reader,  when  thus  connectedly  placed  before  him,  to  compare  the  effects 
of  such  exertions  with  the  natural  results  of  a  free  oonstitution;  to 
observe  the  essential  diflerence  between  the  advances  made  by  the  sub- 
jects of  an  absolute  monarch,  who  may  be  considered  as  a  principle  of 
moti(Hi  to  his  people,  and  on  whom,  therefore,  all  their  movements  must 
depend,  and  those  of  a  free  people,  who  are  uniformly  actuated  by  a 
principle    of  motion  residing  in  the  constitution   itself* 


*  The  advance!  mide  by  ihe  lubjects  of  t  deipot  nay  be  compared  to  ihoie  ot  a  tiody  of  men 
who  should  be  iiught  to  march  wiih  gyvM  on  their  legs.  They  could  be  uughi  to  move  with 
iheie  embarrauoienu,  no  doubi;  bul  not  so  commodiously  or  »o  gracefully  ai  they  would  do 
without  ihem.  And  ibut  may  the  subjccii  of  a  despot  make  advances  in  igriculiurc  and  manu- 
factures under  hi)  auipicet;  bat  they  wMl  not  display  that  energy  in  them  which  it  observable  in 
the  moveinenu  of  a  tree  people,  with  large  capitals,  the  possession  of  which  ii  secured  to  them  by 
the  taws.  The  former  may  have  every  security  that  a  wise  and  bciieflceiit  monarch  can  give  ihem: 
bui  he  may  die,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  monarch  of  a  differettt  cbaracier:  whereai  the  law*  of  a 
free  nation  cannot  be  altered  without  their  own  consent. 
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Extent,  Population,  ahd  Agricultueb. 

The  temtories  of  his  Prussian  majesty  are  so  dispersed,  and  so  irre- 
gular in  their  figure,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  their  extent.  Ztm- 
mermann  speaks  with  doubt  concerning  it.  The  greatest  extent  which  he 
gives  it  is  64,000  square  miles.  The  peculation  he  sets  at  €,000,000: 
or    104  persons  to  a  mile. 

This  estimate  is  taken  from  baron  de  Hertzberg's  dissertation  delivered 
to  the  academy  of  Berlin  in  1785,  eleven  years  after  the  first  partition 
of  Poland. — ^After  speaking  of  the  increase  of  population  under  his  three 
predecessors,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  persecution  of  the  protes- 
tants  in  France  and  the  Palatinate  to  people  tbetr  dominionai,  he  states, 
that  the  number  of  persons  at  the  accession  of  Frederic  in  1740  was 
2,850,000. • — ^We  are,  however,  to  observe  that  Frederic  had  added  to  his 
realms  not  only  the  portion  of  Poland  ceded  to  him,  but  Silesia,  a  rich 
and  fertile  province  which  he  conquered  from  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
population  of  which  was  estimated  at  i,58«,000  persons  upon  an  extent 
of  10,240  square  miles,  or  154  to  a  mile. 

The  minister  then  proceeds  to  represent  the  means  employed  by  his 
sovereign  to  augment  his  population;  and  he  very  justly  states  agriculture 
to  be  the  proper  basis  of  it,  as  it  provides  employment  and  subnstence  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  while  it  adds  to  their  number. — He  says,  that 
the  king  had  already  reclaimed  1 20,000  acres  of  land  from  the  state  of  a 
morass  on  the  banks  of  the  Netze,  the  Wartha,  and  other  rivers;  that 
he  was  at  present  employed  in  draining  an  equal  extent  in  the  Old 
Marche:  that  he  had  built  SS9  villages  in  these  reclaimed  districts,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  he  estimated  at  215,000  persons:^  that,  not  satis- 
fied with  setting  ha  nobility  and  others  an  example  of  such  profitable  and 
patnotic  undertakings,  he  had  lent  them  large  sums  of  money  to  enable 
them  to  make  such   improvements  on  their  estates. 

The  same  statesman  informs  us,  that  one  of  the  expedients  employed 
by  his  sovereign  to  prevent  a  famine  in  case  of  a  scanty  crop,  was  to 
establidi  immense  magazihes  of  com,  to  supply  his  troops,  should  he  take 

the 
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the  field,  or  to  sell  to  his  subjects,  should  there  be  a  scarcity. — This  is  neces- 
sary in  such  a  country  as  Prussia.  But  in  Great  Britain  the  same  purpose  is 
answered  by  the  stocks  of  corn  which  the  affluence  of  the  farmers  enables 
them  to  keep  by  them,  and  that,  too,  without  the  damp  which  would  be 
given  to  agriculture  by  the  idea  of  an  ability  in  the  sovereign  to  sink  the 
market  whenever  he  should  think  proper. — In  weighing  the  merit  of 
beneficent  actions  we  are  apt  to  pay  more  regard  to  the  immediate  than 
the  remote*  effects  of  them. 

One  of  the  means  which  the  king  employed  for  the  improvement  of  his 
demesnes,  he  informs  us  in  his  memoirs,  was  the  inclosing  of  common 
lands. — There  were  in  Brandenburg  and  other  parts  of  his -dominions  vast 
districts  which  were  almost  absolutely  unproductive.  Large  tracts  of  such 
land  were  sown  with  turnips,  which  were  left  to  rot,  as  a  manure:  after 
which  the  land  'was  converted  to  pasture  by  sowing  it  with  trefoil  and 
grass  seeds.  By  these  means  he  added  considerably  to  the  product  of 
cattle. ' 

COMMKBCS  AND   MaNUPACTURIS. 

Among  the  advantages  for  which  the  Prussian  dominions  are  indebte4  to 
Frederic  the  Second,  was  the  increase  of  their  foreign  trade.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  it  scarcely  deserved  notice.  But,  such  were  the 
advances  which  it  made  under  his  auspice^,  that  in  1785,  according  to 
Herzlyerg,  their  fisheries  and  foreign  trade  employed  twelve  hundred  vessels 
of  all  sizes,  and  18,000  seamen. 

To  facilitate  trade  in  all  its  branches,  the  king,  in  1765,  granted  letters 
patent  for  the  establishment  of  a  bank  and  a  chamber  of  insurance  at 
Berlin.  About  the  9ame  time  he  granted  a  charter  to  a  Turkey  company, 
and  renewed  that  of  the  Embden  company;  enabling  it  to  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

These  establishments  having  been  adverted  to  in  the  year  1765,  we 
may  proceed  to  the  manufactures  erected  by  his  majesty,  the  success  of 
which  was  much  greater  than  that  of  his  effort  to  extend'  the  foreign 
eommerce  of  his  subjects,  for  this  reason,  probably,  among  others,  -because 

they 
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they  were  less  liable  to  be  hurt  by  the  restrictions  and  monopolies  with 
which  the  latter  was  embarrassed."' — The  following  is  the  general  account 
given  of  them  by  Hertzbefg  to  the  academy  of  Berlin.  After  speaking  of 
the  effects  of  his  agricultural  improvements,  "  If  the  king,"  says  he,  "  has 
"  augmented  the  population  of  his  dominions  by  bringing  waste  lands 
"  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  he  has  increased  it  still  more  by  the  great 
"'  number  of  manufactures  which  he  has  estal^lisbed  at  Berlin,  Potsdam, 
"  and  almost  every  city  and  town  in  his  states.  It  would  require  a  voIumC' 
"  to  give  a  particular  account  of  them  all,  and  of  the  sums  which  he  has 
"  applied  to  these  pu^oses.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  content  to  say,  ,that  we 
"  have  almost  every  possible  manufacture,  and  that  we  not.  only  supply 
"  the  Prussian  dominions,  but  very  distant  countries,  Spain  and  Italy,  for 
"  example,  with  linen  and  woollen  cloih;  and  even  China  with  our 
"  Silesia  linen,  which  are  carried  through  Russia  to  that  distant  country. 
"  We  export  annually  linen  cloth  to  the  amount  of  6,000,000  crowns,  and 
"  woollen  cloth  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000.  These  articles,  when  added 
"  to  the  iron  and  copper  produced  by  tlie  march  of  Brandenburg,  ^ich 
"  amount  to  one  million  of  crowns,  to  the  corn,  flax,  and  timber  ex- 
"  ported  from  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and  Prussia,  and  to  the  important 
"  trade  of  Poland,  which  is  carried  on  through  our  ports  of  Memel,  ' 
"  Konigsberg,  Elbing,  Dantzic,  and  Stetin,  ensure  a  very  considerable 
"  balance  in  our  favour.  These  manufactures  must  necessarily  draw  a 
"  great  number  of  foreigners  into  the  Prussian  states,  and  add  much  to 
"■  their  population.  There  are  in  all  his-  majesty's  dominions  1S3,000 
"  manufactories  in  silk,  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  cotton,  copper,  and 
"  other  branches;  the  product  of  whose  goods  amounts  to  16,000,000 
"  crowns,  of  which  about  half  is  exported.  Allowing  only  four  persons 
"  for  each  manufacturer's  family,  our  manufactures  find  subsbtence  for 
"  500,000  persons,  or  a  twelfth  part  of  the  population." ' 

In  another  dissertation,  the  minister  adverts  particularly  to  the  product 
of  the  mines  in  his  sovereign's  dominions.  "  These,"  he  says,  "  which 
"  were  scarcely  in  being  in  1768,  enabled  them  to  export  to  the  amount 
"  of  23+,ooo  crowns  in  iron,    copper,   lead,   cobalt,    vitriol,    coal,   and 

"  othei 
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"  other  products,    beside  making  a  saving   of  500,000    crowns   in  our 
"  home  consumption.*" 

In  another  dissertation  he  enumerates  the  different  sums  expended  hj 
the  king  in  agricultural  improvements,  in  bounties  for  the  encouragement 
of  them,  in  establishing  and  promoting  manufactures  and  erecting  build- 
ings for  carrying  them  on  and  houses  for  the  workmen,  and  other  public 
uies,  during  the  last  year  of  -his  life,  the  sum  total  of  which  amounted 
to   2,901,756   crowns.' 

Among  other  obstructions  to  commerce  before  Frederic  came  to  the 
throne  was  the  difficulty  of  conveying  materials  and  merchandise  from 
cKiferent  pirts  of  his  extensive  dominions.  To  remove  this,  and  fecilitate- 
trade,  he  improved  the  navigation  of  several  rivers,  and  caused  several- 
canals  to  be  formed,  the  great  utility  of  whidi  will  be  obviqus  to  any- 
one who,  after  attending  to  the  description  of  ihem  in  the  note,  shall- 
observe  the  course  of  the  rivers  which  they  were  to  connect,  and  the- 
situation  of  the  countries  between  which  they  were  to  open  or  improve 
the  intercourse.* 

JuDicut- 

*  We  have  the  following  account  of  the  canals  in  ihe  Pnmian  doniiiiians  in  Busching, 
"  The  cinal  of  Plauen  ihoneni  the  vfater-pauage  beiween  BerliD  and  Afogdeburg  by  about  iKie-' 
"  half,  and  wis  earned  on,  by  order  of  kii^  Frederic  tbe  Second,  lill  finbhed;  ihac  a  to  mj, 
"  from  June  I,  1743,  10  June  5,  1745,  under  ihe  direction  of  the  engineer  Mahiiire.  It 
"  begin!  near  Parci  on  the  Elbe,  interjccii  ihe  Ihle  and  the  Siremme,  having  ibree  sluices  on  it 
t'  which  check  tbe  (all  of  iba  waner  out  of  the  Elbe  into  ibe  Havel,  which  ii  twmtjr^nc  fcet  in 
"  height,  ind  promote  it»  paiuge;  after  yrhich  it  pane*  on  by  Plauen  into  (he  Havel.  Thjj  canal, 
"  i)  S,6£5  petchei,  or  four  German  milei  and  a  quarter,  in  length;  being  beneath  generally 
*'  tweniy-two;  above,  that  is  to  »y,  ai  the  surface  of  the  water,  twenty-iix,  and  in  some  place* 
"  between  forty  and  fifty,  feci  broad,  with  bridgei  laid  over  it  at  nine  different  pitcet.  The  Spree 
"  and  Oder  are  JMited  by  meaniof  a  new  canal  which  wai  ordered  to  be  cut  by  ihe  elector  Fre- 
"  deric  William,  and  completed  beiween  the  yean  16611  and  t66ft.  Thii  canal  i&sues  out  of  ihe 
"  Spree  inco  the  lake  near  Mu1ro«e  in  the  Middle-Mark,  and  from  thence  runs  partly  along  the 
*'  Schlubbe,  partly  through  it  and  into  the  Oder,  being  three  German  atilei  in  leugih.  five  Rhei[>* 
"  land  perches  broad,  and  six  feet  deep.  The  Havel  and  Oder  are  joined  immedjatcly  by  ihe 
"  canal  of  Finow.  This  canal  begins  at  Liebejiwalde  in  the  Havel,  parses  on  into  the  river  Fino, 
*'  or  Finow,  and  beloW  Lower-Fino  runs  into  (he  Oder.  KingFredcric  the  Sfcond  caused  It  i^i  be 
"  completed  between  the  yean  1743  and  1746,  and  on  it  are  thirteen  sluices.  The  Oder  canat 
*■  runs  out  of  the  Oder  from  the  village  of  Gustrbtese  to  the  prefcciuraic  of  Nuenhagen,  falling 
"  again  near  Wuizo,  or  about  one  German  mile  below  Oderberg  into  tbe  Oder.  This  canat  was 
"  opened  in  1753." — Baicking.  5.  Sij. 

'    OiuertatioD  dc  Hertiberg.  138*  f    Idem.  36^. 
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Judicial  Systxh. 

Among  tfie  measures  adopted  by  Frederic  the  Second  for  the  pubtic 
good  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  improvements  in  the  judicial 
system  under  the  direction  of  his  chancellor,  Coceius,  and  the  code  of 
laws  framed  by  that  able  and  upright  lawyer.  The  design  was  to  form  a 
consistent  digest  of  laws.,  to  simplify  and  -expedite  legal  processes,  to 
render  them  lees  expensive,  and,  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  abu$es.-f- 
— This  reform  is  said  to  have  produced  salutary  effects  during  the  reign  of 
the  monarch  who  was  the'author  of  it,  and  especially  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  minister  who  was  his  instrument  in  it:  but  what  the  even- 
tual effect  of  such  stm[Jification  »ml  such  dispatch  will  be  under  other 
circumstances  remain   to  be  proved. 

SciMJCES  AND  Literature. 

Frederic  the  Second  is  well-known  to  have  been  the  companion  of 
men  of  science  and  learning:  he  was  the  historian  of  his  own  reign: 
and  Voltaire  does  him  the  honour  to  say,  that  some  of  his  verses  were 
pretty   well   written  for  a   northern  king.^ 

The  sciences  experienced  his  regard  and  patronage. — A  royal  academy 
of  sciences  and  belles  lettres  had  been  founded  in  the  reign  of  the  hrst 
king  of  Prussia;,  under  the  auspices  of  his  queen,  Sophia  of  Bruaswick 
Lunenburg,  a  princess  of  distinguished  talents,  who  prevailed  on  Leibnitz 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  president. — It  had  been  neglected  during 
the  reiga  of  Frederic  William  the  First ,  who  bad  no  taste  for  letters. 
But  Frederic  the  Second,  in  .1743,  restored  the  academy;  caused  a  fresh 
body  of  institutes  to  be  drawn  up;  and,  three  years  after,  placed  Mau- 
pertuis  at  the  head  of  it.;|:' 

Frederic  would  have  had  much  greater  merit  as  a  German  patriot,  if, 
instead  of  adopting  the  French  language,  he  had  endeavoured  to  improve 
his  own  vernacular  tongue. — By  his  contemptuous  neglect  of  this,    and 

other 
+    lo  1746.  I     In  1743. 

*    Memoiresde  VoUitres.  i£7.  >    Towert'iMcinoir),  i.  179,  360. 
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other  evidences  of  his  dislike  of  whatever  was  German,  he  disgusted  his 
countrymen^  and  enabled  his  successor  to  court  popularity  by  discovering 
a  taste  for  German  literature,  and  granting  favours  to  writers  who  had 
contributed  to  its- repute.^ 


Zimmermann  states  the  king's  revenue  when  he  wrote,  which  was  after 
the  liTst  partition  of  Poland  and  before  the  second,  as   follows: 

"  From  the  electorate,  or  marcli,  of  Brandenburg,  ■  8,500,000     dollars 

*'  From  Prussia,     1 .'.  4,500,000 

"  From  Pomerania, «,000,000 

"  From  Magdeburg  and  Malbcrstadt,       ,  3,000,000 

"  From  Westphalia,      2,000,000 

"  From  Silesia,     6,000,000 

'«  83,000,000    dollars." 


We  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  with  this  revenue,  which  does  not 
much  exceed  j^.5,000,000,  Frederic  should  have  been  able  not  only  to 
answer  the  ordinary  expences  of  government,  and  to  maintain  an  army 
of  above  2,000,000  men,  but  to  expend  vast  sums  in  the  improvement 
of  his  demesnes  and  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  and  to  advance 
very  targe  sums  to  his  nobility  and  towns.  He  tells  us  in  his  memoirs, 
and  his  representation  is  supported  by  correspondent  accounts,  that  he 
had  advanced  300,000  crowns' to  the  nobility  of  Silesia,  for  the  payment 
of  debts  incurred  by  the  war  of  1756:  500,000  crowns  for  Pomerania 
and  Brandenburg. on  the  same  account,  and  500,000  more  to  enable 
the  proprietors  to  restore  their  lands  to  a  state  of  cultivation;  to  the 
town  of  Landshut  !?00,000;  and  sums  to  nearly  the  same  amount  in 
the  aggregate  to  other  towns. — He  had,  moreover,  expended  very  large 
sums  in  the  repair  of  his  fortresses,  and  had  deposited  900,000  crowns  at 
Magdeburg  and  4,000,000  at  Breslau,  for  the  supply  of  his  magazines: 
and  he  always  had  a  large  sum  in  his  treasury  to  answer  contingencies. 

To 

*■    Segur's  Fred,  Win iun.  i.  S5. 
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.  To  account  for  this  smalt  expenditure^  we  may  observe  that  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  court,  especially  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  were 
comparatively  small:  that  it  had  not  the  gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  other 
courts,  nor  the  embellishments  with  which  they  are  adorned;  that  although 
the  muses  were  admitted  there,  the  graces  were  excluded :  *  that  the 
expences  of  the  military  establishment  were  not  in  proportion  to  the 
nominal  greatness  of  it:  that  the  pay  was  very  low  in  comparison  with 
that  of  other  states.**'  By  the  system  of  alternate  service  the  number 
of  men  in  the  pay  of  government  in  time  of  peace  is  comparatively 
small:  and  by  the  system  of  recruiting  which  his  despotic  power  enabled 
him  to  practise  the  expence  attending  that  department  in  a  free  country 
was  entirely  avoided,  "  The  king's  dominions,"  says  a  writer  upon  this 
subject,  "  are  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  cantons,  each  of  which 
"  is  obliged  to  raise  a  certain  number  of  men.  Not  only  each  regiment 
"  therefore,    but'  each   company  has  its  particular  district:   and  at  the 

"  age 

*  The  king's  atteniion  to  economy  in  bit  personal  expencet,  and  other  maiien  which  he  did 
noi  deem  essential  to  greatness  in  the  eyes  of  ihe  world  or  fame  with  posterity,  is  exemplified  in 
(he  artick  of  dress.  "  Nothing"  says  Mr.  Wraxall,  "  can  be  so  limple  as  hii  dress,  which 
"  never  varies.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  exempt  from  the  imputation  of  meanness,  and  by  no  ine«ni 
"  always  entitled  to  the  praise  of  cleanlitiess.  His  coat  is  a  plain  uniform  of  common  blue  cloth, 
**  without  ornament  or  embroidery  of  any  kind.  On  his  breast  appears  the  scar  of  (he  Prussian 
"  order  of  the  '  Black  Eagle;'  but  he  very  rarely  wears  the  ribband,  or  other  insignia.  He  is 
"  alwajTs  booted,  as  becomes  a  soldier;  and  those  who  see  him  coostuilly,  have  scarcely  ever 
"  beheld  his  legs.  Round  his  middle  is  tied  his  sash.  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  might 
"  have  worn  Frederic's  sword,  without  departing  from  the  characteristic  simplicity  of  hii  dress. 
'*  It  it  a  military  one,  perfectly  unorn  amen  ted,  with  a  plain  silver  hilt,  to  which  hang^  a  iword- 
"  Knot.  HU  hat  is  of  a  monsiroui  size,  surmounted  with  a  white  panache  or  plume.  Either 
"  economy,  or  carelessness,  or  both,  induce  him  to  wear  his  clothes  as  long  as  decency  will  permit; 
"  indeed,- some  times,  rather  longer.  He  is  accustomed  to  order  his  breeches  to  be  mended,  and 
*'  hii  coat  to  be  pieced  under  the  arms.  Ic  was  an  unusual  mark  of  attention  to  the  great  duke  of 
"  Russia,  when  he  was  here  last  year,  that  the  king  made  up  a  new  uniform  suit  and  hat,  in 
*'  honour  of  so  illustrious  a  guest.  To  complete  the  negligence  of  hii  appearance,  he  takes  a 
"  great  deal  of  snuff,  aitd  lets  no  small  portion  of  it  slip  through  his  thumb  and  Angers,  upon 
"'  his  clothes.  It  must  be  owned  that  this  custom  gives  him  sometimes  almost  a  disgusting  air, 
*'  yet,  across  so  much  neglect  and  contempt  of  external  forms,  I  think  oiw  may  easily,  without 
"  any  aid  of  imagination,  perceive  the  hero,  the  philosopher  and  the  king." — WraxaU's 
Memom.  108. 

••  The  pay  of  a  Prussian  soldier,  according  10  Dr.  Towers,  wm  only  two- pence-halfpenny  a 
day  when   he  wrote. 

'    Towen'iMemoin.  B.  497. 
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"  age  of  ^xteefl  every  peasant,  mechanic,  merchaDt  or  citizen,  has  his 
"  name  inserted  in  the  war-list  of  his  canton,  and  is  obliged,  when  called 
"•upon,  to  join'the  regiment  or  company  to  which  his  district  belongs/'" 
— Dr.  Moore  says  "  that,  whatever  number  oft  sons  a  peasant  may  have, 
"  they  are  all  liable  to  be  taken  into  the  service,  except  one,  who  is 
"  left  to  assist  in  the  management  of  his  farm."" — Such  a  system  of  con- 
straint, accompanied"  with  low  pay  and  the  severity  which  must  be 
practised  to  bring  men  to  that  perfect  state  of  machinery  which  is  the 
object  of  German  discipline,  must  necessarily  dispose  them  to  desert: 
but  bow  is  this  possible?  "  The  moment  a  man  is  missing,"  says  the 
authiM'  before  mentioned,  "  a  certain  number  of  cannons  are  fired,  which 
"  announce  the  desertion  to  the  whole  country.  The  peasants  have  a 
"  considerable  reward  for  seizing  a  deserter,  and  are  liable  to  severe 
"  penalties  if  they  harbour  him,  or  assist  in  his  escape."' 

What  a  picture  is  here  of  a  despotic  government !  How  wretched 
would  the  subject  of  a  free  state  have  felt  himself  could  he  have  been 
transplanted  at  once  to  a  country  where  his  natural  rights  and  his  life 
were  at  the  devotion  of  a  monarch  who,  with  signal  talents  as  a  states- 
man and  a  soldier,  had  the  cold  heart  of  a  politician  who  wasinseotdble 
to  the  'endearments  of  human  nature. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remarked,  that,  although  the  king's  revenue  was 
small  when  compared  with  the  vast  army  which  he  was  able,  at  any  time, 
to  bring  into  the  field,  with  his  vast  undertakings  for  the  advancement 
of  the  national  prosperity,  and  the  weight  which  he  had  among  (he 
powers  of  Europe,  yet  it  was  great  when  considered  with  a  view  to  the 
abilities  of  those  on  whom  the  greater  part  of  it  was  levied,  to  the 
sources  from  which  it  was  drawn.  A  great  portion  of  his  dominions 
consisted,  at  his  accession,  of  lands  in  an  uitimproved  state:  and  a  great 
part  of  these  were  the  property  of  a  nobility  who  were  too  poor,  to 
improve  them.  Silesia  was  laid  waste  twice  in  the  course  of  his  reign; 
and  all  his  dominions  once.  He  gave  money  to  some  of  his  nobles,  and 
advanced  it  as  a  loan  to  others,  to  enable  them  to  restore  and  improve 
their  lands.  But,  even  supposing  the  sums  to  be  properly  applied,  a 
*  considerable 

■  Observ.  on  ihe  Frustiaa  Military  Eilab.  ap,  Towcn.  i.  493.  *  View  of  Society,  &c.  a.  soo. 

*  View  of  Socieiy,  &c. 
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eoBsideiable  period  of  time  must  pass  overi  before  die  effects  of  their 
improvements  could  be  sensibly  felt,  or  a  considerable  revenue  could  be 
derived  from  them. — The  m^ufactures  which  the  king  had  established, 
however  productive  they  may  be  at  some  future  period,  were  yet  in  their 
infancy^  and  could  not,  during  his  reign,  have  added  very  materially  to 
the  national  wealth. and  resources. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  taxes  required  to  raise  such  a 
revenue  were  oppressive  to  his  people. — To  facilitate  the  levy  of  them, 
he  simplified  his  financial  system;  and,  to  render  them  more  productive, 
he  employed  French  tax-gatherers,  who  were  not  so  likely  to  be  induced, 
by  common  interest  or  common  feelings  with  those  who  paid  them,  to 
connive  at  evasions. — ^Whatever  the  effect  of  this  regulation  might  be  on 
the  revenue;  it  was  fatal  to  the  popularity  of  Frederic's  government. 
The  country  immediately  swarmed  with  French  officers  of  finance  and 
French  agents  in  every  inferior  department;  the  king's  subjects  were 
reminded  of  their  sovereign's  want  of  confidence  at  every  toll-bar;  and 
the  evils  of  oppressive  taxes  were  aggravated  by  the  insolence  of  those 
who  were  employed  to  collect  them.* 

After  enumerating  the  means  employed  by  Frederic  for  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  .his  realms,  a  regard  to  impartiality  required  that  the 
reverse  of  the  medal  should  be  ^ewn.  By  these  statements  the  reader, 
who  is  not  provided  with  better  sources  of  infcmnation,  will  be-  enabled . 

to 

*  "  It  was  an  eitabliihed  maxim  wiih  Freilerti:  ibe  Second  lo  bunhen  wiih  a)  few  imp<Mti 
**  as  pOMiblc  the  neceuariei  of  life,  and  to  lay  (he  heavieit  load  upon  iis  luxuriei,  Tlie  pro- 
"  duce  thcccfoic  of  the  taxes  upon  land  and  liouKt  wai  comparatively  small,  and  the  chief 
"  revenue  arose  from  the  dutiei  of  customs  and  excise,  la  an  open  (K}uniry,  acMsiibte  in  every 
"  part  of  its  frontier,  these  duties  might  be  easily  evaded;  and  a  door  was  every  where  open 
"  to  imuuling,  which  without  the  moii  rigid  and  ¥ratcbfLil  attention,  could  not  be  prevented. 
"  This  made  it  neceuary  to  keep  up  an  army  of  excise  oEEiccrs,  known  in  that  country  by  the 
"  detested  name  of  the  regie,  who  overrun  the  country  like  a  swarm  of  loctutj,  and  harassed  the 
"  traveller  intollerably.  As  it  was  supposed  that  the  natives,  who  were  connected  with  one 
"  another  by  many  enileating  lies,  might  be  too  indulgtmi  in  executing  the  revenue  laws,  the 
"  directors  of  the  regie  took,  into  their  pay  ■  set  of  French  vagabonds,  who  having  no  intereit 
*'  to  keep  up  their  national  character  of  politeness,  commonly  u»ed  their  petty  authority  with 
*'  the  utmost  degree  of  insolence  and  severity.  At  entering  or  leaving  any  town  above  the  rank 
"  of  a  village,  these  pestiferous  animals  fell  upon  the  »cavellcr,  and  either  detained  him  by  a 
"  tedious  and  vexatious  search  of  his  baggage,  by  which  a  great  part  of  it  might  easily  be  ^polled 
"  or  obliged  him  to  pay  for  a  free  passage  by  a  bribe,  the  frequent  repetition  of  which  in  a  long 
'*  journey,  might  amount  to  a  considerable  ium."— Preface  to  Latraht.  17. 
3  ,D   2 
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to  form  some  judgment  of  his  merits  and  may  be  prevented  from  being 
enamoured  of  the  charms  of  despotism. 


The  following  is  the  statement  of  th«  Prussian  army  as  it  was  in  the 

year  itss: 


*<  INPAHTRY. 

CATALRT 

..       46,488 

4,187 

In  Prussia,      

..       3S,J>47 

12,229 

In  PomerMia,      ... 

12,670 

8,430 

In  Magdeburg,     ... 

. .        ia,»07 

3,780 

In  Westphalia,      ... 

. .        13,980 

InSUesia,     

. .       40,168 

13,800 

"  184,170- 

42,498 

"     49,49(1 

«  Total,   

.,     206,688." 

We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  exertions  required  tO'  provide  supplies  of 
men  during  the  seven  years*  war  from  this  statem^n^  in  his  majesty's 
memoirs:  that  "  the  victory  of  Prague  had  cost  him  80,000  men.  We 
"  may  add  to  this,  that  we  had,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  +0,000  Austrian 
"  prisoners  in  our  hands,  and  that  they  had  nearly  as  many  of  ours; 
"  among  whom  were  three  hundred  officers."  In  another  place,  the 
king  tells  us,  "  that  the  war  had  cost  him,  in  all,  1 80,ooo  men,  beside 
"  SS,ooo  who  had  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Russians."' 

For  these  ends  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  a  regular  system,  and  to 
devote  a  great  part  of  his  attention  to  these  objects. — He  founded  a  militari/ 
academy  at  Berlin,  under  his  own  inspection,  with  the  best  masters  that 
could  be  procured  to  teach  the  pupils  the  different  sciences  necessary  to. 
accomplish  them  in  the  art  of  war,  and  also  in  all  (he  living  languages.  \ 
—There  were  only  fifteen  of  these:  and  they  were  treated  as  well  as 

educated 
I    About  1765. 

t    Hemoiru  de  Fred.  11.  v.  4,  408.  &  5. '158. 
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educated  in  aH  respects  as  gentlemen.*  We  are  told  by  Latrobe,  in  his 
Anecdotes  of  Frederic,  that  it  was  a  maxim  with  him  to  prefer  young 
men  of  noble  birth  for  officers,  on  account  of  the  high  sense  of  honour 
which  he  found  in  them. 

The  school  of  noble  cadeti  was  another  establishment  of  a  similar  nature. 
This  admitted  three  hundred  and  fifty  cadets.' — It  being  a  seminary  to 
provide  subaltern  officers,  the  plan  of  education  was  altogether  military: 
and  the  pupils  were,  in  general,  taken  from  among  the  sons  of  the  poor 
nobility. 

That  the  business  of  training  the  recruits  drafted  to  Jill  his  defective 
regiments  might  be  properly  attended  to,  he  placed  a  general  officer  of 
experience  over  each  department.  These  were  to' practise  and  teach  the 
whole  art  of  war,  agreeably  with  a  book  of  instructions  given  them  by 
his  "majesty,  upon  the  subject  of  tactics,  choice  of  positions,  &c. — In  . 
their  reviews,  *very  evolution  that  could  be  necessary  in  a  field  of  battle 
was  put  in  practice,  that  neither  the  officers  liOr  soldiers  might  be  at  a 
lost  under  whatever  circumstances  they  might  be  required  to  act.  More- 
over, that  he  might  be  satisfied  that  every  part  of  his  orders  was  duly 
executed,  the  king  had  his  annual  reviews,  in  which  the  generals,  officers^ 
and  troops  were  called  upon  to  perform  their  respective  parts  undet- 
the  eye  of  their  sovereign. — And  thus  was  a  period  of  peace  a  prepara- 
tion for  war. ' 

Had  any  one  observed  Frederic's  attention  to  his  troops  and  the  art 
military,  he  might  well  have  imagined  that  Machiavel's  sentiment  had 
really  been  adopted  by  him,  "  that  a  prince  was  to  have  no  other  deagn 
"  nor  thought  nor  study,  but  war  and  the  arts  and  discipline  of  it.'"  But 
it  has  been  evinced  in  his  measures  relative  to  domestic  government  that 
his  comprehensive  mind  and  versatile  genius  enabled  him  to  blend  the 
statesman  with  the  warrior,  and  to  reconcile  a  close  attention  to  the  arts 
of  peace  with  improvements  in  the  art  of  war. — When  we  see  so  much 
of  the  essentials  of  greatness  in  this  prince,  we  cannot  but  lament  the 
want  of  worth,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  his  character  had  not  been 
rendered  truly  deserving  the  imitation  of  posterity  by  the  accession  of 
moral  and  religious  principles  to  his  eminent  talents. 

DENMARK. 

*     Ofaterv.  on  the  Mil.  Ettab.  ^g.  >p-  Towers,  %.  356.  '     Mem.  de  Fred.  11.  5.  158.  63, 

*    Marchiivel'*  Prince.  si8 
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Rkm^Rks  on  the  Government. 

•  THE  least  attention  to  the  situatiQii  of  .Denmark  -wilt  shew  us  the  great 
DBtural  advantages  which  it  possesses  as  a, commercial  state.  And  the  compa- 
ratively small  quantity  of  land  which  is  capable:  of  cultivation  strongly 
recommends  that  the  govemioent  should  direct  its  thief  attention  to  the 
advancement  of  manufacture  and  commerce  as  the  only  means  of  giving 
the  people  that  wealth,  and  the  state  that  weight  in  the  scale  of  Europe, 
wluch  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  dominions  deny'  them.  The  king^  of 
Denmark  from  the  accession  of  Frederic  the  Fourth,  in  1 699,  ,have  in  fact 
made  this  the  grand  object  of  their  policy.  But  the  despotic  power  which 
was  vested  in  the  sovereign',  by  the" revolution  of  1660  counteracted  the 
measures  which  Ihey  adopted  for  that  purpose.  Several  of  their  monarchs 
^  in  the  course  of  'the  last  century  appear  to  have  had  the  good  of  their 
country  at  heart;  b'ut  no  one  has  had  the  grace  or  the  wisdom  to  confer 
such  a  constitution  on  their  people  as  is  absolutely  necessary  as  the  ground- 
work of  every  other  expedient  to  render  them  prosperous. — Molesworth, 
who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  kingdom  a  century 
ago,  informs  us  in  his  excellent  account  of  Denmark^  a  work  which. is 
replete  with  jagt  remarks  and  breathes  a  liberal  spirit,  that,  since  the 
revolution  before  mentioned,  the  kings  "  have  ever  since  been  absolute  and 
"  arbitrary;  not  the  least  remnant  of  liberty  remaining  to  the  subject.  All 
"  meetings  of  the  estates  in  parliament  entirely  abolished;  nay  the.  very 
"  name  of  estates  and  liberty  quite  forgotten,  as  if  there  never  had  "been  * 
"  aAy  such  thing;'  the  very  first  and  principal  article  of  the  present  Danish 
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'*  Uw  .being,  that  the  king  bait  the  privilege  reserved  te  btmseh' ,to  ex^ua  - 
"  the  law,  nay,  to  alter  and  change  it,  as  he  shall  find  good." — -The  effect 
of  thia  mtacrable  system  of  arbitrary  goTernmeDt,  as  described  by  the  same 
writer,  is  very  deswving  ouriiotice.  ■  "It  is  easy,"  says  he,  "  for  a  cdnsi- 
"  dering  person  to  giless  the  consequences  of  this;  which  are  fref^uenl 
"  and  arbitrary  taxes,  and  commonly  very  exces^ve  ones  even  id'  tim^  of 
"  peace,  little  regard  being  had  to  the  occasion  of  them  ;  so  t^at  the  bh/u6 
"  of  esiaiea  in  most  parts  vf  the  kingdom  is  fat/en  three  foartJu.  And  it  is 
"  worse  near  the  capital  city,  under  the  hand  and  eye  of  goverpment,  tban 
"  in  remote  provinces:  poverty  in  the  gentry,  which  necessarily  citt|ses 
"  extremity  of  misery  in  the  peasants:  partiality  in  the  distribution  of 
"  justice  when  favourites  are  concerned ;  with  many  other  mischiefs,  wihurh 
"  are  the  constant  effects  of  arbitrary  rule."^ — The  cause  of  the  revolution 
ia  Denmark,  it  is  well  knoVn.  was  the  disgust  exdted  in  the  peasantry  wd 
others  by  the  oppression  of  the  noUes;.  upon  vihich  Molesworth  makes  the 
following  obeen'ation.  "  The  commons  have  since  experienced  that  the 
"  little  finger  of  an  absolute  prince  can  be  heavier  thdn  the  loins  of  many 
"  nobles;  the  only  comfort  they  have  left  them  being  to  see  their  former 
"oppressor  in  almost  as  miserable  a  condition  as  themselves;-  whilst  all 
"  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen  have  by  it  obtained  the  insignificant 
*'  privilege   of  wearing   swords."  ■■ 

The  ill  effects  of  this  system  is  exemplified  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
Danish  history. — When  Frederic  the  FiAh  ascended  the  throne,  in  l74e, 
that  benevolent  prince 'and  his  queen,  Anne  daughter  of  George  the  Second 
of  England,  endeavoured  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  their  realms  by 
bringing  foreign  manufacturers  into  them,  in  order  to  improve  those 
already  estaUished  in  them,  and  to  introduce  new  ones.  They  were  at 
great  expence  in  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  materials,  and  in  the 
subsistence  of  the  manufacture,  till  they  could  be  maintained  by  their  own 
labours.  But  their  design  proved  in  a  great  nieasure  .abortive.  Those  who 
were  in  his  majesty's  confidence  availed  themselves  of  his  easy  temper  to 
frustrate  his  project.  His  prime  minister  and  favourite,  a  needy  German, 
made  his  majesty's  bounty  a  means  of  enrjching  himself.  This  he  did  by 
transmitting  a  small  part  only  of  the  sums  granted  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
'  .  receiving 

*    Molctworih't  D.siimark.  31.  ^    Idem.  47. 
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'  receiving  of  them,  through   the  liands  of   his  agents,  receipts  for   the 
whole. '  ■ 

A  despot  may  shew  his  benevolence  by  adopting  such  expedients  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  subjects.  But  the  measures  themiselves 
will  ever  be  liable  to  abuse,  and  can  have  no  general  and  permanent  eflect. 
— 'liberty  is  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  economical  system,  whether  we 
regard  agricultBre,.  manufactures,  or  commerce;  and,  if  this  be  wanting, 
all  its  movements  will  stop  as  soon  as  the  hand  is  removed  which  may 
give  theiA'  a  forced  and  temporary  motion. 

'  The  following  ^re  the  principal  measures  adopted  by  the  Dani^  mo- 
narchs  to  palliate  the  evils  of  this  wretched  system. — In  lyss  Frederic  the 
Fifth' encouraged  agriculture  among  the  Norwegians  by  giving  premiums 
to  such  as  should  contribute  to  its  advancement.— He,  at  the  same  time, 
granted  if.  1 6,000  as  a  bounty  to  the  Iceland  fishery.— He,  moreover, 
issued  an  ordinance,  forbidding  the  importation  of  wrought  silk.' 
-  As  a  further  means  to  promote  agriculture,  the  king  in  1754  sent  proper 
persons  into  England,  Flanders,  and  other  countries,  to  instruct  themselves 
in  the  practice  of  that  art.' 

In  nss  his  majesty  established  an  African  company,  with  a  capital  of 
'500  actions,  each  action  consisting  of  500  rix-dollars, '  divided  between 
thirteen  adventurers.  ■  ■  , 

In  1758  Frederic  the  Fifth  invited  foreigners  to  settle  in  the  waste 
districts  of  Jutland  by  grants  of  land:  and  a  great  number  of  Germans, 
preferring  subjection  to  an  oppressive  government  with  land  to  oppres- 
sion  without  land,  were  induced  to  accept  his  proposals.^ 

To  promote  trade,  the  king  declared  the  ports  in  his  two  islands  of 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  free,  under  certain 
restrictions.t' 

Christian  the  Seventh's  administration  was  at  thb  time  distinguished  by 
some  measures  which  shew  that  be  was  not  destitute  of  patriotic  intentions, 
and  that  his  reign  might  have  been  more  prosperous,  had  his  weak  under- 

^        standing 
t    In  1768. 

<     Williami'i  Norrhem  Governnenii,  j.  589.  Freoch  editioo.  '     Gent.  Mag.  144.  S43. 

«     Andenon'iDenmMk.  a.  119.  ^  *     41.  fid.  I     BiMChing,  ».  74. 

^     SmoUet.  5.  tgg.  '    Anderson.  4,  47, 
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,  standing  b«en  assisted  bj  better  counsellors.— On  Iiis  return  from  his 
tour  through  France  and  England,  in  1T69,  he  instituted  a  royal  society 
of  agriculture.  He  founded  hospitals  for  disabled  seamen  and  soldiers. 
And  be  declared  Gluckstadt,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  a  free  port.^ 

In  1775  the  Danish  East  India  trade  was  declared  free,  on  the  payment 
of  a  duty  of  eight  per  cent.' 

The  canal  ~of  Kiel,  a  work  which  promises  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
neighbouring  parts  pf  Germany,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  states,  was  begun 
in  1777.— ^Mr.  Coxe  gives  us  the  following  account  of  it.  "  The  canal 
"  begins  about  three  miles  north  of  Kiel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet 
"  Lewensawe,  which  heretofore  -separated  Holstein  from  Sleswick,  and  will 
"  form  "a  new  boundary  between  those  two  duchies,  "the  distance  firom 
"  its  beginning  to  the  last  sluice  at  Rendsburgh  is  twenty-seven  English 
"  miles;  but  as  the  Eyder  is  navigable  about  six  miles  and  three-fourths 
"  above  Rensburgh,  and  only  requires  to  be  deepened  in  some  places; 
"  the  cut  which  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  water  communica- 
"  tion  betwe^i  the  two  seas  is  only  twenty  mites  and  a  half."" 

The  same  author  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
trade  which  the  Norwegians  carry  on  in  deal,  and  the  profit  derived  from 
it.  "  The  environs  of  Christiania  not  yielding  sufficient  planks  for  expor- 
"  tation,  the  greatest  part  of  the  timber  is  brought  from  the.  more.inland 
"  parts.  The  trees  are  hewn  in  the  forests,  and  floated  down  the  rivers  and 
•'  cataracts.  Saw-mills  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  planks,  but 
"  must  be  privileged,  and  can  only  cut  a  certain  quantity.  The  proprietors 
"  are  bound  to  declare  on  oath,  that  they  have  not  exceeded  that 
"  quantity;  and  if  they  do,  the  privilege  is  Ciken  away,  and  the  saw-mill 
"  destroyed. 

'  "  There  are  1S6  privileged  saw-mills  at  Christiania,  of  which  lOO  belong 
"  to  the  family  of  the  Ankers.  The  quantity  of  planks  penhitted  to  be 
"  cut,  amounts  to  80,000,000  standard  deals,  twelve  feet  long,  and  one 
"  inch  and  a  quarter  thick."  , 

"  For  the  encouragement  of  the  Greenland  fiiihery,  his  Danish 
"  majesty  in    1785    issued    z  proclamation    for  encouraging  foreigners, 


^    Ann,  Regbt.  8.  )     Idem.  164.  <"     Traveli  through  Poland,  &c.  5.  301. 

"     An/erson.  4.  598. 
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"  as  well  ^  natives,  to  embark  id  tb^  whale  a;^  s^  ^hfricf;  fres)  that- 
"  Ifingdom  to  Greenland,  Iceland,  &o.  by  which  4  bpuaty  of  fifteen  rij^- 
"  dollars  per  Danish  convmercial  last  (or  aboftt  thirty  shillings  sterling  pfx 
"  ton,  Qcitish  Tn^asuremeol^  was  offered  to  peispns  choosing  to  ^pibar)^  ii\ 
"  t^at  trade  from  the  $aid  kingdom;  tq  be  paid  doWB  in  cash  before  the 
"  ship  is  fitted  out,  on  security  being  given  that  such  v«ssel  ox  vessd^ 
"  $hall  tic  ready^  and  do  sail  on  that  errand,  (wind  and  y{e!tt^  permitting) 
"  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  royal  proclamation." 

Rbvgmvi. 
Zimmernunn  gives  the  follovfing  statement  of  th^   Papish.  revenue: 

«<  DOLLARS. 

"  Denmarli,     ,  3,l08,0Q0 

"  Norway,       1,600,000 

"  Sleiirick  and  Hotstein, 1,338,000 

'*  Oldenlrarg,  Delmenhoret,  and  Ploen,     .  -  _  390,007 

*.'  W«t  India  iaIwKli,     133,000 

«  8,557,007 

^'  The  kin^t  private  ckatouOe, 

«  Th«  cuatonx  of  the  Sound,      700,000 

'<  From- the  town  of  Altona,      18,000 

«'  718,000." 

The  debts  in  1771,  according  to  the  above  authority,  were  15,000,000 
dollars. 

AsuY. 

According  to  the  new  plan  of  1785^  says  Zimmermann,  tkw  number 
wiJI  be  as  follows.  Cavalry  a,073  men. — Infantry,  3S,47«  men.;— For 
Norway  35,715  men>  including  cavalry,  artillerymen,  &c.  making  a 
total    of  75,S6S  men. 

The  ^pence  of  this  establishment  amounts  to  i,66S,9fis  rix-dollars. — 

To 
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To  provide  a  supply  of  officers  for  it,  a  military  school  has  been  esta- 
blished at  Copenhagen.         , 

Navy. 

In  1779  the  Danish  ,  navy  consisted  of  the  foilowing  ships. — Thirty- 
one  ships  of  the  line.  Nine  of  £0  guns,  Twentyone  frigates.  Beside 
which  there  are  sloops,  bombs,  and  ilre-ships. — Of  these  twenty-five'  ships 
of  the  line  and  fifteen  frigates  were  then  fit  for  service :  nor  did  it  ap- 
pear that  this  force  was  augmented  in  the  year  ISOI. — There  is  an 
academy  at  Copenhagar  for  the  educaikiA  of  RMVat  Aen.* 

"    '■"■  '      -         Exi'Eih'' kiHi'I*bptrLA^i6N'. 

•  Tbs  vboTe- of  tbc  Danoh  dwfijnlong  have  a  p6pti\^\on'-tif  ijoO.Odtf 
fetsoBBi  hfihi&in'g  the  cc^otriesy  upoiK  'res.*oti  iquiVe  e^fl'^t^cW  th»'' 
ikimbef  Bennifirit  prt^e^  has  \,-its,owS\  ^th^  iiUnds ' i<5'0;i^(>.  ■■  SiAUni 
Vk),ooo.  SWwibk  «48>B05.:  flolffliiln- 81o;oo«.''  ^iff^y-'fih,66o.-^iVa'6h 
id  rite  vmtreixeMof  unlnfi^lAted  country/  of  fe^arty  iuUf,  t\iit  the  p6^ 
lation  is  averaged  by  Zimmermann  at  offf^'tWifih^^^o^'a  ^Uarii  title/  '  " 
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.  National  CbaxXctek  and  Governugnt. 

THERE  is  no  nation  who  have  mor?  of  the  essentials  of  greatoesg  than 
the  Swedes.  In  their  persons  they  are  robust  and  active;  in  their  temper 
and  disposition  high-spijited,  brave,  and  petseveriog,  and  they  are  invio- 
dble  to  hardships  in  the  path  of  glory: — It  might  reasonably  be  expected 
that  such  a  people  would  hold  the  highest  rank  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  In  fact  they  have  provi?d  that  they  merit  that  distinction  by 
the  fame  which  they  have  .acquired  whenever  they  have  had  a  monxrch 
who  was  worthy  to  govern  theferL.    ■  ,    . 

'  Political  circumstances,  not  moral  defects,  have  been  their  impediment. 
All  the  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  evils 
which  have  befallen  the  nation,  may  be  observed  to  have  originated  in 
the  want  of  a  constitution  which  has  a  proper  balance  of  power  among 
its  constituent  parts. — Gustavus  Vasa,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  relieved  them  from  the  oppression  of  Christian  the  Second,  the 
cruel  tyrant  under  whose  dominion  they  had  groaned.  But  that  illustri- 
ous patriot  did  not  use  the  proper  means  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
misery  from,  which  he  had  redeemed  his  countrymen,  by  giving  them  a 
well-constituted  government. — After  his  death,  the  kingdom  again  became 
a  scene  of  confusion,  and  continued  so,  with  little  intermission,  till  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  restored  good  order  among  them,  and  led  them  to  military 
glory  in  his  wars  in  Poland  and  Germany.— Unfortunately,  whilst  the 
Swedes  were  sharing  with  their  monarch  in  his  triumphs,  nothing  was  done 
towards '  such  a  reform  in  the  constitution  as  might  secure  them  personal 
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comfort  and  national' prosperity. — Falling  at  the  battle  Lutben,  where' he 
was  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  German  protestantSj  he  was  succeeded- 
on  the  throne  by  his  daughter  queen  Christina.  That  celebrated  princess 
being  a  minor  at  her  accession,  the  aristocracy  acquired  such  an  ascen- 
dency in  the  state  as  was  a  perpetual  cause  of  vexation  to  herself,  and 
so  disgusted  the  nation  that  they  sutfered  Charles  the  Eleventh  to  establish 
absolute  power  in  the  crown,  to  free  themselves  from  the  oppression  of 
the  nobles. 

In  the  reign  of  his  son,  Cnarles  the  Twelfth,  they  experienced  the  evSs 
of  this  revolution.  But  they  endured  the  calamities  inddent  on  war 
because  they  feared  his  power,  they  respected  his  manly,  heroic  character, 
and  they  were,  perhaps,  flattered  wi^  the  fame  of  hk  achievements. — 
When  he  had  ruined  the  kingdom  by  his  mad  enterprises,  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  vacancy  which  his  death,  without  issue,  left  in  the 
throne  to  Inyest  his  sister,  Ulrica  EteatK>ra,  with  the  sovereignty,  and  to 
make  such  terms  with  her  as  they  deemed  a  sufficient  security  for  their 
liberty.  But  the  same  rooted  evil,  a  want  of  sufficient  property  and 
weight  in  the  commons  to  balance  the  power  of  the  nobles,  still  conti- 
nued to  be  the  curse  of  Sweden.  The  poverty  of  the  commons  exposed 
them  to  influence,  and  the  venality  of  the  nobles  subjected  the  senate  to 
the  reproach  of  being  ever  subservient  to  some  foreign  power.  Jhe  odium 
and  contempt  which'  these  circumstances,  aggravated  by  the  abuse  of 
authority,  brought  on  the  nobles  enabled  the  late  king  to  re-establish  a 
government  in  which  the  royal  power  waa  predominant,  though  liable 
to  considerable  restraints. 

.  There  were,  we  are  informed,  several  thousands  of  families  at  this  time 
in  Sweden  who  claimed  the  privileges  of  nobility;'  or,  if  we  consider  that' 
they  had  not  adequate  fortunes,  may  rather  be  said  to  be  emtutrrassed 
by  the  disqualiiications  of  it.  Bom  with  ideas  that  led  them  to  think  it 
onbecoming  their  rank  to  improve  their  property  by  profltable  occupa- 
tions, they  sought  a  substitute  for  independent  income  in  pensions  for' 
dishonest  services. 

These  circumstances  enable  us  to  account  for  the  slow  progress  which, 
the    Swedes   have    made    in   agricultural   improvements   and  cconmercial 

wealth; 
■    Williuu'i  Norihero  GovercmcDU.  e.  318. 
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wealA;  for  the  mall  weight  which  they  have  bad  aM«ng  the  Europeu 
powers  fVotn  the  time  that  Charles  the  Twelfth  acquired  a  transient  great- 
neas  by  his  eccentric  entei-fmies. 

Extent  and  Population. 

The  population  of  Sweden  is  estimated  by  Zimmennann  at  no  more 
than  8,924.550  persons  upon  about  2)6,000  square  miles;  viz.  le^lOOjOOO 
fw  Sweden  proper.  Nonlland  150,000.  Finland  6S4,000.  The  Swedish 
part  of  Pomerania  ioo,550. — ^This  does  not  exceed  fifteen  to-  a  square 
mile.     Of  this  population    Stockholm  contains  about  80^000. 

According  to  an  account  given  Mr.  Coxe  by  Mr.  Wargentin,  of  Ate 
accuracy  of  which  be  had  no  doubt,  the  population  of  Sweden  in  nst 
unouBted  to  s,iis,eS9  persons:  in  1776  to  ii,€7i,949-:  in  irsi  to 
ft767,0O0. — ^Frora  this  statement  he  fairiy  deduces  *■  that  the  country  was 
"gradually  recovering  from  the  exhausted  state  to  whicb  it  had  been 
"  reduced  by  the  war*  of  Charles  the  Twelfth;"  the  population  having 
increased  551,861,  or  a  flfih  part  of  the  present  number  of  inbabitanta' 
within  the  space  of  thirty  years.' 

Revenue. 

The  rerenue  of  this  crown,  in  1772/  acconfing  to-  Zimmennann, 
amounted  to  t  i,ofr9,i2S  siWer  dollars;  the  public  expenditure  to  i  ),466>)25 
silver  dollars;  and  the  national  debt,  at  that  time  exceeded  the  sum  of  »xty 
millions  of  dollars.  Since  the  late  revolution,  he  says,  the  revenue  has  been 
increased  by  appropriating  to  the  crown  the  lucrative  monopolyin  spirituous 
liquors,  which  is  estimated  at  above  7,000,000  silver  dollars. — Mr.  'iHinbefg, 
according  to  bimj  estimated  the  ordinary  revenue  in  i^s*  at  4,0OO,'00'0' 
rix-doUars. — The  king's  private  purse-  is-  estimated  at  soOiOOd  rix-dollar^. 
-  Under  these  circumstances  of  the  Swedish  crown,  it  was  a  most  .fortu^ 
nate  circumstance  for  the  Swedes  that  their  late  enterprising  monarch-' 
was  succeeded  by  his  minor  son,  under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Suder- 
mania,   whose  good  sense  led  him  to  observe  a  neutrality  duiing  the 

present 

^     Coxe's  TraveU,  4. 140. 
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present  oootest  in  Europe,  that  he  night  retriere  tfie  finances  or  the 
state  and  aflbrd  the  nadon  an  opportunity  to  extend  their  trade. 

Abmv.' 

The  Swedi^  army  in  1784  consisted  of  50,421  men. — They  consist  a£ 
the  following  standing  troops,  always  tm  duty:  the  king's  foot  gnanl^ 
«,800.  Seven  regiments  of  infantry,  &,$so.  Chasseurs,  400.— The  cavalry 
consists  only  of  300  hussars  and  soo  light  dragoons. — Beside  these,  there 
are  S5,li5  infantry,  and  e;,900  cavalry,  called  national  troops,  which  are 
on  the  plan  of  a  militia;  the  former  supplied  and  maintained  by  the 
peasants,  and  the  latter  h^  Ac  nobility. 

Navy. 

The  navy  of  this  crown  consists  of  twenty-five,  ships  of  the  Kne:  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  frigatet:  fifty  galleys. — Some  new  ships,  ZimmermaoB 
says,  were  building  when  he  wrote:  and  it  was  intmded  to  augment  tht 
navy  to  thirty  ships. — Beside  the  seamen,  whose  number  varies  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  there  are  two  regiments  of  marines  kept, 
consisting  of  ],400  men. 

Sciences. 

The  sciences,  especi:^  ifiose  which  have  natural  history  in  its  several 
branches  for  their  object,  have  been  cultivated  with  great  success  in  Sweden. 
They  had  been  patronised  by  "several  of  the  Swedish  mcmarchs:  and 
they  obtained  a  mme  permanent  establishment  in  i?39;  when  a  society 
was  formed'by  Linnaeus  and  five  other  men  of  science,  at  Stockholm,  for 
their  advancement,  which  was  incorporated  two  years  after,  with  the  king's 
patronage,  under  the  denomination  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences,* 

In  the  mean  tu»e>  the  univenity  of  Upsal  was  becoming  celebrated 
from  the  advances  made  in  natural  philosophy  under  the  auspices  of  the 
same  most  beneroloit,  re^>cctable  and  illustrious  philosopher. — ^The  dis- 
coveries 

•    Coxe.  4.  56. 
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coTcries  and  benefits  derived  from  the  labours  of  himself  and  other 
aoademiciam  were  communicated  to  the  world  in  a  woik,  published  at 
different  times,  entitled  Amxnitateg  Academics. — ^The  t«|)ute  which  this 
woriCj  and  others  which  have  resulted  from  the  researches  of  Linneus, 
particularly  his  Botanic  System',  gave  great  repute  to  the  schooj  bf 
philosophy  in  which  he  presided;  and  this  has  been  continued  and 
improved  by  those  v^o  followed,  particularly  by  Bergman,  who  filled  the 
chair  of  chemical  professor/ 

^        POLITB   AR'Hi,    AND   BeLLSS   LeTTEBS.  • 

The  polite  arts  and  belles  lettres  have  partaken  with  the  sciences  in 
the  patronage  of  the  Swedish  monarchs. — ^In  17£?  the  queen  instituted 
an  academy  for  the  study  of  them  at  Drotningholmj  and  granted  prizes 
for  those  who  excelled  in  them. — ^The  late  king  gave  a  testimony  of  his 
understanding  and  taste  by  his  encouragement  of  eminent  artists.  Among 
these  was  Mr.  Sergell,  a  statuary,  who,  after  studying  sometime  at  Romd 
at  his  expence,  settled  at  Stockholm;  where  he  gave  sevjeral  specimens  of 
bis  art,  in  the  antique  manner,  which  did  him  great  credit.' 

Agricultdue  and  Couhercb. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  history  of  Sweden  during  Hie  three  last  centuries, 
and  the  present  state  of  .property  in  this  country  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade  do  not  flourish  here. — The  landed 
property  is  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  the  generality  of  whom 
have  neither  industry  nor  enterprise  enough  to  induce  them  to  struggle 
with  the  difEc^ilties  which  oppose  the  commencement  of  every  kind  ^of 
improvement. — There  are  several  branches  of  trade  which  might  be 
extended  with  a  prospect  of  much  profit  to  the  undertakers.  But  the 
Swedes  themselves  want  the  capitals  required  for  that  purpose:  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  foreigners  will  be  ready  to  bring  their  capitals  to 
a  country  which  is  in  so  unsettled  a  state,  and  where  so  many  revolutions 
have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  ^  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Sweden 

'    Coxc's  Tt^velt.  4.  fios.  17.  Idem.' 4.  75.  * 
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Sweden  is,  however,  rich  in  some  or  its  products.  That  of  com,  from 
an  unkind  soil  and  unskilful  husbandry,  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption. 
But  their  exports  in  timber,  pitch,  and  oil  are  verjr'  considerable;  and 
their  mines  are  very  valuable.  "  Gold  is  found  at  Adelfort,  in  the  province 
"  of  Smaeland,  to  the  amount  of  850  ducats;  but  the  expences  of  working 
"  this  mine  exceed  the  profits:  a  small  quantity  of  gold  is  found  in  West- 
"  manland.  The  mines  at  Sala,  in  the  same  province,  produce  silver  to 
"  the  amount  of  upwards  of  600  lb.  There  are  also  silver  mines  in  Dale- 
"  carlia  and  Northfinnland.  The  total  amount  of  the  silver  obtained  from 
"  the  Swedish  minte,  in  1774,  was  s,700lb.  The  copper  mines  at  Falun 
*•  and  Garpenberg,  in  Dalecarlia,  are  very  rich:  the  exportation  of  copper 
"  does,  however,  not  exceed  6,000  ship-pound.  Of  the  iron  found  in 
"  Nerike,  Upland,  Dalecarlia,  &c.  8«o,ooo  ship-pound  are  exported. 
f  Sweden  produces  S5,000  lies-pound  of  saltpetre,  5,500  tons  of  allum; 
"  and  it  has  likewise  vitriol  and  sulphur  works.  The  value  of  the  whole 
"  of  exported  minerals  amounts  to  «,80O,000  German  dollars:  the  expor' 
"  tation  of  wood  is  valued  at  one  million;  and  that  of  tar,  pitch,  and 
"  potash,  at  soo.ooo  German  dollars.  Sweden  exports  also  peltry,  or  fun 
"  of  grey  squirrels,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  ermines,  martins,  rein-deer,  glut- 
"  tons,  &c.  in  great  quantities.  All  the  exported  goods  amounted,  ia 
"  I76S,  to  upwards  of  ls,O00,O0O,  and  the  imports  to  little  more  than 
"  10,000,000   of  silver  dollars."  • 

-  Zimmennann,  from  whom  the  preceding  statement  is  taken,  ioforms  us. 

that 

*  The  fbllawing  conciie  htstorf  of  the  SwedUh  tndc  ii  given  us  bjr  Biuching.  "  A  f«w 
"  centurie*  igo  there  were  no  manufacture*  eitabliihed  in  Sweden.  The  Htot  Towni  not  only 
"  exponed  unwrought  iron  and  copper  from  thii  kingdom,  but  likewise  the  ore  of  thute  metalt, 
"  which  tbejr  sold  again  to  the  Swedes,  when  ihejr  bad  wrought  them  into  virioiu  tools  and  uten- 
**  till.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Sweden  were  all  fishermen,  and  the  unimi  had  no  arti- 
"  ficert.  In  the  reign  of  Guiuvus  Vasa  the  Swedes  fint  began  to  work  their  meUli,  and  even 
"  their  wood  at  home;  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  icventicnth  ccniury  thej  began  to  set  up  all 
"  lOTis  of  manufacture)  in  Sweden ;  but  most  of  the  hands  they  employed  were  foreigner),  particti- 
"  lady  Hollanden  and  Flcmminp.  In  the  year  1641  a  glass  manufactory  was  erected  here.  The 
"  following  manufactures  and  trade*  were  also  eiiablisbcd  in  the  succeeding  yean,  namely  the 
"  starch  manufactory  in  1643;  that  of  tin  in  1646:  booksellen'  shop*  in  1647;  needle  and  silk 
"  raanufocturet  in  1649;  leaiher-dressing  and  soap-boiling  1651;  sawing-mills  !n  1653;  iron  and 
"  steel  manufactures  in  16541  sugar-baking  in  1661;  and  the  woollen  and  silk  manufacturei  flou- 
"  riihed  above  all  the  resti  but  in  the  wars  under  Charles  tbe  Twelfth  manufactures  in  general 
"  fell  10  dedy.     In  the  reign  of  Frederic  the  Fint  all  sons  of  mechaiiic  tndei  and  nuauftcturc* 

*'  revived 
VOL.  rv.  S  F 
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that  there  is  an  East  India  company  in  Sweden,  which  has  advanced  three 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  crown,  and  pay  a  duty  to  the  king  on  every . 
voyage:  that  there  is  also  a  Levant  company:  that  the  bank  of  Sweden  is 
a  loan  and  paper  bank:  and  that  its  profits  are  estimated  at  between  two 
and  three  millions  of  dollars  annually.— Moreover  that  the  crown  owed 
this  bank  in  1772  above  forty-five  millions  of  silver  dollars.'* 

Public  Works. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  money  in  the  state  and  nation,  some  very 
great  worfca  have  been  undertaken  by  them. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  the  canal  of  Trotluetta,  intended  to  form  a  navigable  commu- 
nication between  the  Baltic  and  the  German  seas. — The  design,  according 
to  Mr.  Cose,  was  first  conceived  by  the  illustrious  Gustavus  Vasa.  His 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  interior  parts  of  tha  country,  where  he  &ad 
sought  a  retreat  during  his  adverse  fortune,  probably  concurred  with  his 
greatness  of  mind  to  suggest  it. — Some  steps  preparatory  to  the  execution 
of  it  were  tslken  by  several  of  his  successors.  Charles  the  Twelfth  approved 
a  plan  laid  before  him  by  Polhem^  a  celebrated  engineer,  and  caused  the 
work  to  be  entered  upon  under  his  direction.  Had  that  monarch  expended 
the  money  which  Ids  war  cost  him  in  the  prosecution  of  this  undertaking, 
it  would  probably  have  been  accomplished:  and  bis  spirit  of  enterprise 
would  have  enridied  instead  of  impoveri^iog  and  ruining  his  people. — 
Farts  of  the  plan  were  executed  at  difTerent  periods,  particularly  in  the 
reign  of  Adolpbus  Frederic,  under  the  administration  of  count  Tessin ;  but 

with 

'  revived  once  more.  The  breeding  of  iheep  wu  >Im  rfgulaied  and  encouraged;  tobicco  was 
**  planiad ;  foreigo  artUu  and  manufacturers  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and 
"  other  useful  regulationi  were  made  in  Sweden.  It  was  resolved  by  [he  sutes  at  the  last  diet, 
"  which  wai  held  175a,  lo  give  all  possible  encouragement  10  new  manufactures  (bat  should  be  «t 
"  up  in  this  kingdom.  There  are  at  present  in  Sweden  manufactories  of  silk,  cloth,  coiion,  fusiian, 
"  and  other  ituHs,  linen,- sailcloth,  morocco  leather,  cotton-printing,  dying;  and  alio  for  boiling 
'*  or  refining  of  alum,  sugar,  soap,  and  salt ;  nuking  glass,  porcelain,  and  brimstone ;  here  are  alio 
"  paper-mills,  boring- mil  Is,  stamping,  &c.  Vast  quantities  of  copper,  sieel,  brass  and  iron,  are 
"  likewise  wrought  in  Sweden.  Here  are  also  founderies  for  great  guns,  &c.  Forges  for  fire-armt, 
"  armours,  anchors,  Su.  Wire  and  flatling  mills,  &c.  However  the  Swedes  are  not  completely 
"  skJIIed  in  the  working  of  metals." — Butching.  1.  159. 

'    A  silver  dollar  according  to  BiMching  ii  one  shilling  and  sixpence  three  farthings,  tcerling. 
•    Ziiiimerinann,  56. 
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with  little  prospect  of  a  completion.  It  was  carried  on  by  the  late  luog, 
and  a  sluice  upon  such  a  scale  as  to  take  vessels  of  eighty  tons  burthen  was 
finisbed  in  i7Sft.^'— New  obstacles  presenting  themselves,  the  original  plan 
was  laid  aside,  and  another  was  projected;  which  will,  probably,  never  be 
completed  till  a  better  system  of  government  shall  have  led  to  an  exten- 
uon  of  the  Swedish  trade,  and  have  rendered  the  state  and  nation  more 
affluent.* 

Another  of  these  works  are  the  docks  of  Carlscroon. — These  were  begun 
by  Charles  the  Twelfth,  under  the  direction  of  Polhem;  and  were  com- 
pleted, as  far  as  the  original  plan  extended,  in  1724. — They  have  since 
been  enlarged;  and  were  of  the  following  dimensions  when  Mr.  Coxe 
inspected  them:  190  Swedish  feet  in- length;  ss  in  depth:  and  46  in 
breadth. — They  contain  soo,000  cubic  leet  of  water,  and  are  usually 
emptied  in  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Coxe  informs  us  that  new  docks  have  been  begun  upon  a  stupendous 
plan. — ^He  also  says  "  that  the  project,  begun  in  1797,  was  much  neglected 
"  till  the  accession  of  the  present  king,  who  warmly  patronised  the 
"  arduous  undertaking.  At  fhe  commencement  of  the  woik,"  he  says. 
"  jB.»s,ooo  was  annually  expended  upon  them;  which  «um  .has  been 
"  lessened  to  about  £.ttQQO  per  annum;  and  the  number  of  docks  reduced 
"  to  twenty." '—Mr.  Coxe  Tvrote  during  the  re|gn  of  Gustavus  the  Thirds 
at  whose  death  these  works  were  probably  discontinued. 


•     Mr.  Coxe,  who  Lad  viewed  iheie  works,  hai  given  a  minute  description  of  ihem,  accompa- 
nied with  a  chari  which  rendeis  it  much  more  easily  comprehended. 

^    Com.  4.  303.  315.  '     Idem.  4.  339.— The  number  iottnded  w»  thirty. 
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Extent  and  Popdlation. 

WE  may  form  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  Russian  empire  from 
this  circumstance^  that,  according  to  Zimmermanoi  an  author  of  repute 
who  vrrote  in  17  84,  it  comprehends  fifty  different  nations,  speaking  as 
many  different  languages,  or  at  least  dialects.  The  European  part  is 
stated  by  him  to  be  1,194,976  square  miles  In  extent,  and  the  Asiatic 
to  be  s,695,os4j  making  together  4,S80,ooo  miles. 

Happily  for  the  peace  and  independency  of  Europe,  its  population  is  not 
proportionate  to  its  extent,  nor  its  strength  to  its  population. — Before 
the  last  partition  of  Poland,  in  1794,  it  was  estimated  by  Zimmermann 
and  Levesque  at  !E4,(}00,ooo'  souk. — Mr.  Coxe  estimates  the  population 
at  S6,7C4,360,  including  in  that  number  £00,000  nobles,  120  clergy 
and  their  families,  S50,000  merchants  and  their  families^  80,000  Kuban 
and  Crim  Tartars,  and  600,000  wandering  hordes.*  This  brings  the  po- 
pulation to  about  twenty  persons  upon  a  square  mile  in  the  European 
part,  and  a  far  smaller  proportion  in  the  Adatic. — ^When  we  compare 
this  with  the  population  of  other  countries,  and  consider  that  the 
strength  of  a  state  is  generally  increased  by  the  compresnon  of  its  popu- 
lation,* Russia  will  cease  to  be  seen  in  so  formidable  a  light  as  its 
extent  alone  would  represent  it. — Peter  the  Great  and  the  late  empress 

endeavoured 

*  Had  the  populaiiiM)  of  ihe  Duich  provinces  been  ditpersed  over  (weoty  tiroei  the  extent  of 
coaotrjr,  the  Dutch  would  not,  probably,  have  been  able  (o  defend  ibemielve)  againti  ibe  arms 
of  Spain. 

■     ZimiBenaanii's  Polh,  SuiTcy.  aS.  *     Travels  in  Ruhm.  3.  343. 
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endeavoured  to  increase  the  population  of  their  dominions,  by  oflfering 
lands  and  privileges  to  such  foreigneis  as  would  settle  in  them.  But  their 
labours  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  little  success.  Voltaire  esti- 
mated the  population  at  S4,00O,0oo  persons  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Grrat.  And  the  repulsive  force  of  tyranny,  aggravated  by  delegated 
power  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  operating  as  a  coun-* 
terbalance  to  the  allurement  of  Russian  privileges  and  lands  in  desert 
countries,  has  prevented  any  material  Increase. 

i 

{  Rbvenuk. 

The  revenue  of  Russia  was  much  augmented  in  the  course  of  fifty  years. 
—Voltaire  estimates  it   at    I3,ooo,000  roubles,  or   65,ooo,ooo  tivres,   in 
1  the  year   tTiS. — Mr.  Coxe  estimates  it  41,880,910.* — And  Levesque  in 

I  178S  estimates  the   revenue  which  is  ascertwied  at  sg,T65,ooo  roubles; 

beside  a  very  considerable  revenue  from  sources  which  are  not  ascer- 
tainable. ' 

Army. 

The  Russian  army  has  received  a  great  increase  even  unce  the  -war 
between  the  Czar  and  Charles  the  Twelfth. — Stralenberg,  who  wrote  about 
the  eni  of  Peter's  reign,  gives  this  account  of  his  army  after  the 
termination  of  that  war.  Forty-eight  regiments  of  regular  infantry,  the 
number  of  men  in  which  he  does  not  give.  Forty-four  regiments  of 
fnvgu/ar  infantry,  amounting  to  63,360  men. — The  cavalry  consisted  of 
thirty-three  regiments,  making  Sl,680  men.  And  the  artillery  amounted 
to  798  men.' — Zimmermann  represents  the  whole  army  in  1784,  which 
was  a  year  of  peace  as  amounting  to  S68,90l,  besides  the  body  hussars. 
— And  Mr.  Coxe's  statement  of  the  force  in  1785  is  exactly  correspondent 
with  this.  But  the  ]att»  author  informs  us  that,  the  real  number  of 
effective  men  always  falls  short  of  this  nominal  list.  '  "  That  the  Russians 
"  can  seldom  bring  into  the  field  more   than    loo,ooo  effective  men."' 

Navy; 

*     Leveique^  8.  137.    Coxe.  3.  346. 

'    N.  B.  Voluire'i  rmible  ii  five  tivrei  aod  Levciquc'i  tbree  livrei  and  fifteen  lols. 
*     SMilcDbcrg't  OcKript.  of  Rusua.  306.  '     ZimmerouDa.  43.     Coxe.  3.  365. 
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Navy, 

It  is  welt  known  that  Busm  did  not  exist  as  a  aav«I  p^wer  tiU  the  tine 
of  Pct^lthe  Grtest.  But  that  illuBirious  monarch,  coavinoed  that  the  futwe 
gmatness  -of  jns  empre  must  depend  on  its  having'  accie«  to  the  Baltic^ 
and  its  hec^mitig.  a  marititte  povrefj  laboured  iod^atlgah^  to  -accomplish 
these  objects.  He  not  only  procUi^d  aUe  ah^-buildera  and  eogineen; 
but  he  travelled  through  Holland  and  Englatid,  and  even  condescended 
to  work  in  the  dock-yards,  that  he  might  make  himself  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  practical  part  of  naval  architecture.  After  which  he 
fint  learned  the  art  of  war  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  and  tken  made  his  way 
to  the  Baltic  by  defeating  hini/^— At  the  close  of  his  seigni  we  are  iofbnned 
by  Stnii«ibclrg,  he  had  OD  the  Baltic  thirty-six  ships  of  the  line,  twelve 
fingjates,  nine  y»chts.  apd  two.  hundred  and  forty  gaUeys.  The  same  luiqiber 
of  ^leys  by  in  the  magKines  ready  for.constructicia>  with- their  rigging 
and  stores.  And  three  sbipb  of  the  line  and  one  frigate  were  upon-tbe 
stocks.  • 

The  Russian  monarchs  made  no  great  advances  in  augmenting  thei^ 
naval  force  in  the  next  fifty  years.  According  to  Mr.  Coxe,  "  the  navy 
V  of  {lussia>  in  fiho  poxts  of  Baltic  and  Acchsngel,  consifite4>  ia  dielsf*^ 
^  end  -of  I779i  of  tiar^^figiit  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigate^  foux 
"  .prapiiS9>  and  pno  hupdred.and  nine  <galleya."^ — ^It,  is  prt^ble,  h^wev^t 
that,  as  Peter  the  Great  never  seaat  a.  fleet  further  tbaa  the  Baltic  or  th^ 
£uxioe,  and  as  Mr.  Coxe'S/accowt  is  subsequent  to,  the  gifuid  atfte^ 
dkion  to  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  Strait^  of  Gibraltar,  (Tatburine'ii  sbipA 
were  larger  tha*  the  emperor^a. 

CoMiiSBC«>  AoBlcizLTOSB,  &c;  .   ,       .- 

Russia,  being  on  the  frontiers  of  £urc^  and  Asia,  af^ars,  to  have  bo«ff 
oae  of  the  lines  of  commercial  iatercoutse  between  them  in  very  reiaot« 
ages. — Acc<Hding  to  Stralenberg,  the  Biusiaas  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
authentic  infonnation,   when  Peteisburg  was  a   morass,    and  even   before 
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NoTogojiod  became, celrbrdt«d  as  the  uat  of  cqsnnier£utl  wealtt^  ;faa4  fV^ 
marts  or  suptes.  Otis'  of  tbesp  was  at  tlie  anfi^t  city  of  Ladoga,  near 
the  lake  of  that  name,  which  made  a  centre  of  commerce  faetvreea  the 
couirtries  on  the  sonlh  4S  ^the  Euxine  and  the  Finlaaders,  the  Goths,  and 
other  nations  near  the  ft^lc.  The  SyiJatir  Arabian,  Grecian,  Cimbrian, 
and  lioinan  coinE  found  there,  corrabofate  the  traditional  accouot^  xi£  this 
trade. — The  other  mart  was  at  Ihe  city  of  Tzoidyn  in  the  pEaviBce  of 
Great  Perraia,  whidi  lies  on  the  ea$t  of  the  Wplga  and  the  pcoviqce  of 
Kasan.  The  merchandbeof  the  east  was  broqgbt  over  the  Ca^ian  and  up 
Ak  Wolga  aad.  the  Kama,  whioh  foils  into  that  rivernear  Kasan;  |hpnce  if 
waa  connyed  a  few  miits,  over  land  to  the  Petchota  tivjer,  which  falls- into 
Che   Nortfa   Sea  between  NoJa  ZemUa  and  Archaagel.' 

Since  this  period,  sevei^  of'  the  Ruwaii  tnonarohs;  particularly  jhe 
iHustriDUB  Peter  and  the  late  empress,  have  endeavoured  >to  improve  the 
trade  of  their  dominiont,  and  to  introduce  manufactures  into  them.  ^M, 
although  their  efforts  have  not  boea  altogether  Mnsuccessful,  tjiey  have 
found  the  same  obstacles  16  commercial  adva^ceii»^t  as  to  the  increase 
of  populatioB.  Whatever  is  doiK,  relative  to  the«e  qiattei^,  in  a  country 
gov^rofld  by  a  despot,  is  dmue  invito  Minerva.  '  Their  encouragements  have 
only  a  locai  or  partial  effect  in  cdunlaacting  the  general  tendency  of  their 
despotic  princ^les  of  goveiUiacDt. 

indepcndratly  of  these  pdlitical  bars  to  advancement,  the  circugutanccs 
of  Rm^a  are  not  faivourable  to  manu&ctures.  These  require  the  associated 
energies  of  a  great  number  of  pemotw;  and  cannot  be  carried  on  to 
advantage  wheve  the  population  is  wklely  dispersed. 

From'  these  xtstund  and  political  drcumatances  it  appears  to  have  arlsep 
that  Russia  has  succeeded  better  in  foreign  trade  than  manufactures.  J^ 
■widely  dispersed  population  is  favouiable  to  the  collection  of  those  na- 
tural products  which  make  ahust  the  who^  of  their  exports;  and  it 
requires  but  a  small  capital  to  be  a  collector  of  skins,  and  turpentine,  and 
wax.  But  no  maaufactove  can  be  e&t^liiAk«9d  without  considerable  ex- 
pent«:  and  no  man  of  common  sense  atid  prudence  will  bring  his  capital 
into  a  country  where  hb  person  and  property  are  not  secured  by  the 
lavra.     Therefore,  till  some  sovereign  shall  ascet\d  the  throne  whose  liberal 
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and  enlightened  mind  shall  lead  him  to  give  his  people  freedom,  though 
Russia  may  have  considerable  Toreign  commerce,  it  never  can  be  flou- 
rishing in  manufactures. 

The  natural  products  of  Russia,  for  foreign  trade,  are  very  numerous  and 
valuable.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  them  from  the  following  statement. 
— "  In  I7S1,"  says  Zimmermann,  "  there  were  exported,  from  the  harbour 
"  of  Petersburg  alone,  4*8,877  skins  of  hares,  86,90*  skins  of  grey  squir- 
"  rels,  1,354  of  bears,  S,01S  of  ermines,  5,689  of  foxes,  800  of  wild  cats, 
"  besides  those  of  wolves  and  of  the  suslic  (a  beautiful  animal  of  the  rat 
"  Idnd;)  exclusive  of  the  exportation  of  the  same  articles  from  Archangel 
"  Riga,  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  one  year  there  were  exported  from 
"  Archangel  788,000 pud  of  tallow  (a  pud  is  equal  to  4olb.)  8,60£  pud 
"-of  candles,  and  lOK  pud  of  butler.  In  1781,  from  Petersburg  148,099 
"  pud  of  red  leather,  io,885  pud  of  leather  for  soles,  580,648  pud  of 
*'  candles,  SO,ooo  pud  of  soap,  27,416  pud  of  ox-bones,  990  calve^ 
"  skins." — The  same  author  informs  us'  "  that  the  Kirgis.and  Bashkirfes 
"  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  horses  aind  camels;  and  that  there  ire.  indi- 
f  viduals  among  them  who  possess  sometimes  £,ooo  of  the  former;"—* 
Wax  is  another  great  article  of  trade.  "  The  export  in  this  Article  ia 
"  1768  amounted  to  72,000  roubles.  Yet  the  vast  quantities  of  honey 
"  produced  by  the  wild  bees  of  Astracan,  Kasan,  and  Orenburg  »  not 
"  sufficient  for  the  inland  consumption;  honey  being  generally  used 
"  instead  of  sugar." — ^Timber  is  another  very  great  article  of  export. 
"  In  1768  the  value  of  timber  exported  amounted  to  585,000  roubles, 
"  pitch  and  tar  82,000  roubles,  potash,  87,000,  masti  59,000  roubles."— 
They  export,  beside,  a  great  quantity  of  com,  tobacco,  leadier,  hemp, 
and  flax. 

Russia  is,  moreover,  very  rich  in  minerals  of  many  different  kinds.  It 
has  not  only  those  of  copper,  iron,  and  ising;lBSB,  but  of  gold  and. 
nlver.  •  * 

(Agriadture.) The  empress  Catharine  appears  to  have  been  tho- 
roughly 

*  Tbc  reader  tsaj  find  ■  minuie  account  of  the  pioducii  of  the  gold  ind  lilver  ininei  of 
Ruuia  in  Mr.  Coxe'i  Nonhcrn  Tour. 
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roughly  impressed  wirh  a  persuasion  of  the  importance  of  increasing 
the  population  of  her  dominions,  and  providing  employment  for  her 
people  by  promoting  agriculture  and  trade.  Early  in  her  reign^f  she 
issued  a  manifesto,  inviting  foreigners  into  her  dominions,  pointing  out 
certain  districts  destined  for  them;  making  specific  regulations  respecting 
them;  and  instituting  what  was  called  the  tutelary  chancery  for  their 
protection. " 

In  the  same  year  Catharine  encouraged  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  the 
Ukraine  by  issuing  an  edict  declaring  the  trade  in    it  free."  ' 

(1765.)  Knowing  their  sovereign's  ardent  desire  to  promote  agricul- 
ture, prince  Orlof  and  some  other  nobles  set  on  foot  a  society  to 
encourage  improvements  in  it. ' 

That  she  might  provide  persons  qualified  to  instruct  her  subjects  in 
agriculture,  the  empress  sent  young  men  into  England  and  other  countries 
to  instruct  themselves  in  the  practical  part  of  it. — Moreover,  that  agricul- 
tural improvements  might  be  carried  on  more  systematically,  she  formed 
an  establishment  for  that  express  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Samborskt,  a  clergyman,  who  had  studied  agriculture  in  England,  and  had 
attended  the  grand  duke  on  his  tour  in  1709,  that  he  might  have  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  remarks  on  the  different  systems  of  husbandry  in 
different  countries. — A  farm  of  a  thousand  acres,  at  Sophisk,  near  the 
/  palace  of  Tzarsko  Tzelo,    is  assigned  for   their    experiments;  where  Mr. 

Samborski  and  the  young  men  who  have  been  educated  in  England  are 
settled.^ 

To  facilitate  improvements  of  every  kind  by  her  subjects,  aod  parti- 
cularly that  of  land  by  her  nobility,  the  empress  established  a  loan-bank  at 
this  time,  J  with  a  capital  of  33,000,000  roubles;  iempowered  to  emit 
bills,  which  should  have  the  currency  of  money,  to  the. amount  of  an 
hundred  millions  more.  Of  the  capital  fund  ss,000,ooO  were  to  be 
lent  to  the  nobility  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  upon  mortgages  on 
their  estates,  at  five  per  cent  interest,  beside  three  per  cent  annually 
towards  the  discharge  of  the  debt.' 

(Foreign  Trade.) The  following  interesting  facts  afford  us  an  idea  of 

the 
+     In  1763.  X     In  1785. 

»  Tcoke.  1.3SO.  '    Idem,  350.  t  Co«.  3. 173.        i  Idem.  '  Tooke*3.  ai. 
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the  foreign  trade  of  Rus^a. — Notwithstanding  Petersburg  was  become  the 
chief  mart  for  the  European  trade^  yet  we  are  informed  by  Levesque 
that  ISO  Dutch  vessels  arrived  at  Archangel  in  the  year  ms,  and  a  greater 
number  of  Hamburghers  and  Dantzickets.' 

Mr.  Coxe  informs  us  that  the  whole  trade  of  Petersburg  in  exports  and 
imports  in  1777,-  with  the  English  and  other  nations,  was  in  exports 
iB. s,*oo,ooo.  In  imports  ^.1,600,000:  balance  in  favour  of  Rus^a 
^.800,000.  The  British  share  in  this  trade  was,  he  says,  exports 
i€.l,508,78«. — Imports  £ASS,9ii:   balance  rf.i,084,8S9. 

From  the  following  statement  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Peters- 
burg by  Mr.  Tooke,  it  is  evinced  that  the  trade  of  Russia  was  rapidly 
progressive  in  the  latter  years  of  the  empress  Catharines 


TEARS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

1780     .. 

.       8,600,000 

10,900,000 

rouW 

1785     .- 

. .      10,000,000 

13,400,000 

ditto. 

!78!>     .. 

..      15,300,000 

18,700,000 

ditto. 

The  same  author  estimates  the  whole  trade  of  Russia,  both  exports  and 
imports,  at  50,000,000  roubles,  and  that  of  Riga,  the  next  place  in  the 
commercial  scale,  at  c,ooo,000  roubles.' 

From  Mr.  Coxe's  statement  it  is  'evident  that  the  trade  with  Great 
Britain  is  vei7  advantageous  to  Russia.  It  is  also  very  beneficial  to  Great 
Britain.  For  although  the  pecuniary  balance  is  against  her,  yet  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  in  exchange  for  the  native  products  of  Russia,  the  collecting 
and  preparing  of  which  employ  comparatively  few  hands,  she  sends  the 
Russians  her  manufactures  which  employ  a  great  number. 

(Canals.) Among  the  expedients  used  by  the  Russian  emperors  for 

promoting  trade>  and  remedying  in  some  degree  the  inconvenience  and 
disadvantages  arising  from  the  vast  distance  between  the  several  provinces 
of  their  "empire,  was  inland  navigation. — It  is  somewhat  extraordinary, 
considering  the  small  progress  which  the  Russians  had  made  in  other  im- 
provements in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  many 
circumstances  that  retarded  them,  that  they  were  among  the  first  monarchs 

who 
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who  had  tecovtrao  to  canals.  But  Peter  the  Great  was  on  the  throne;  and 
they  were  deenied  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  his  country. 

So  early  ss  the  year  I69S,  Peter,  on  his  .return  from  England,  brought 
with  hinii  among  other  artists,  captain  Perry,  an  engineer. — Brackell,  a 
German,  had  undertaken  to  make  a  canal  from  the  Don,  which  falls  into 
the  Euxine,  to  the  Wolga,  which  falls  into  the  Caspian,  where,  by  a  bend 
in  each,  these  rivers  approach  within  lOO  English  miles  of  each  other,  but 
he  had  failed  of  success. — Perry  was  ordered  to  survey  the  ground;  and, 
on  his  pronouncing  the  design  to  be  practicable,  he  was  employed  to 
execute  it. — It  was  to  be  done  by  a  canal  to  form  a  communication  between 
the  Lavla  river,  which  joins  the  Don,  and  the  Cami^inka,  which  falls  into 
the  Wolga,  and  by  sinking  the  beds  of  these  rivers,  and  rendering  them 
navigable.  He  had  10,000  men  allowed  him,  to  carry  on  his  undertaking. 
Yet, .such  were  the  natural  obstructions  which  he  had  to  encounter,  that, 
after  woridng  three  summers,  the  plan  was  not  near  completion.  And 
either  the  czar's  financial  embarmssments  occasioned  by  his  war  with  the 
Swedes,  or  an  ill  opinion  of  an  undertaking  in  which  the  expected  pro- 
gress had  not  been  made;  induced  him  to  desist  from  it.^ — Perry  was  then 
employed  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Don  and  the  docks  at  Woro- 
netz;  in  which  he  rendered  himself  very  serviceable  to  the   C7.ar. 

After  the  czar  had  brought  the  war  to  a  glorious  issue  by  the  victory  of 
Pultawa,  a  more  useful  work  than  the  preceding  immediately  engaged  his 
thoughts. — He  had  built  Petersburg  to  give  the  Russians  a  free  intercourse 
with  Europe.  But  much  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the  want  .of 
an  easy  communication  between  that,  emporium  and  the  fertile,  southern 
provinces  of  his  empire. — With  a  view  to  this.  Perry  made  a  survey  of  three 
lines  between  lake  Ladoga  and  the  Wolga. — One  of  these  was  chosen:  but 
the  execution  of  it  was  retarded  by  the  renewal  of  war,  and  Perry  did 
not  remain  in  Russia  to  superintend  it. — ^According  to  Mr.  Coxe,  who  has 
given  us  a  very  minute  account  of  this  arduous  and  most  beneficial  work, 
it  was  completed  under  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  It  was  done  by  the 
canal  of  Vishnei  Voloshok,  which  extends  from  the  Twertza  river,  that 
joins  the  Wolga  at  Twer,  and  the  Shlina,  which,  aHer  passing  through  lakes 
Mastino  and  IJmen,  under  the  name  of  the  Volkof  River  joins  the  Ladoga 

canal 
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canal  near  the  lake  of  tliat  name."— The  latter  canal,  which  is  »xty-seveb 
miles  in  length  and  seventy  feet  broad,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Tooke, 
was  intended  to  avoid  the  dangerous  storms  and  whirlpools  which  the 
vessels  had  to  encounter  in  passing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Volkof  across 
the  Ladoga  lake. — It  was  begun  by  the  czar  Peter  and  was  finished  by  the 
empress  Anne  in  1790,  under  the  direction  of  count  Munich,^  and 
completes  the  navigable  communication  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Caspian. 

Nothing  can  give  us  a  grander  or  more  advantageous  idea  of  commerce 
than  the  effect  of  it  in  this  instance.  By  the  completion  of  these  canals, 
which  were  much  improved  by  the  empress  Catbarine,  a  communication 
was  formed  not  only  between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces  of 
Kussia,  but  between  Europe  and  the  extreme  parts  of  the  east.  By  means  of 
them,  with  the  intervention  of  somewhat  more  than  soo  miles  of  land- 
carriage,  the  inhabitants  of  each  quarter  of  the  globe  were  mutually  accom- 
modated with  each  other's  product  and  manufactures. — We  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  these  canals  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Mr.  Tooke.  "  The  number  of  vessels,"  says  he, 
"  which,  according  to  a  ten  years  average,  from  m*  to  its*,  came  by 
"  the  Ladoga  canal  to  Petersburg  vras  3,861  "barks,  797  half-barkis,  508 
"  one  mast  vessels,  1,1  is  chaloups — ^in  all  5,S39.  Add  to  these  6,739 
"  floats  of  balks.' 

Public  Works  and  Undektakings,  and  Institutions  for  th«  Advancbmekt 
or  Knowlbdge. 

The  Russian  monarcbs,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  have  shewn 
a  very  laudable  zeal  to  improve  their  subjects  by  knowledge  and  civili- 
zation; and  to  promote  their  welfare,  whilst  they  derived  honour  to  them- 
selves, by  affording  them  the  means  of  information. 

In  the  year  1759  an  university  and  two  seminaries  were  founded  at 
Petersburg  under  the  auspices  of  the  empress  Elizabeth. 

In  t7&4  the  empress  Catharine,  improving  upon  a  plan  projected  by 
Elizabeth,  of  founding  a  convent  for  noble  ladies,  instituted  an  academy- 
.       -  for 
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for  the  daughters  of  her  nobles  and  otheis,  and  endowed  it  with  an  in- 
come of  16,000  per  annum.  The  foundation  b  for  200  children  of 
nobles  and  240  of  the  lower  orders. 

(yt»f ages. )~^The  Rus»ans  have  shewn  a  very  enlerpriang  spirit  in 
their  voyages  of  discovery  in  the  North  Se^.  The  voyage  made  by 
Bearing  and  his  companions,  in  1740,  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-east 
passage,  although  it  proved  fatal  to  that  bold  adventurer,  had  the  good 
effect  of  leading  to  discoveries  in  the  North  Seas.  "  The  inhabitants  of 
"  Kamtschatka,*'  says  Levesque,  "  were  less  deterred  by  their  misfortunes, 
"  than  they  were  tempted  by  the  beautiful  skins  of  sea  otters,  which  they 
''  found  on  these  seas,  and  sold  at  a  high  price  to  the  Chinese." — The 
chain  of  isles,  situated  between  56  and  60  degree  of  latitude,  called  Lissii 
Ostrova,  or  Isles  aux  Renards,  were  discovered  in  1758;  and  three  years 
after,  a  cluster  of  isles  were  discovered,  lying  on  the  north  of  the 
Aleoutiennes,  and  making,  together  with  these  and  the  Isles  aux  Renards, 
a  chain  extending  almost  from  Kamtschatka  to  the  continent  of  America.  * 

From  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  the  empress  discovered  a  deter- 
mination to  prosecute  the  laudable  design  formed  by  Peter  the  Great,  of 
disusing  knowledge  among  her  people,  as  the  only  effectual  means  of 
civilization. — The  sciences  were  the  peculiar  object  of  her  patronage.  Her 
illustrious  predecessor  had,  in  17  24,  founded  an  academy  of  sciences  at 
Petersburg.  The  plan  was  completed  by  Catharine  the  First,  his  dowager; 
who  settled  £.*,9ss  per  annum  for  its  support,  and  placed  the  two  Ber- 
noullies  and  other  celebrated  foreigners  at  the  head  of  it. — The  empress 
Elizabeth  augmented  its  income  to  jf.  10,659. — And  Catharine,  considering 
it  as  the  centre  of  that  system  by  which  she  meant  to  disperse  light 
throughout  her  dominions,  made  it  the  object  of  her  peculiar  care  and  her 
bounty. — Under  her  auspices  several  of  the  most  celebrated  naturalists  in 
Europe  were  employed  in  researches  respecting  the  geology,  natural  his- 
tory, and  geography  of  the  Russian  empire.  Gmelin,  Guldenstaedt,  Pallas, 
and  Lepekin,  names  most  honourable  in  themselves^  will  ever  reflect 
honour  on  their  patroness. 

That  they  might  pursue  these  investigations  with  greater  effect,  the 
empress  repeatedly  bestowed  large  sums  on   the  academy  to  enable  it  to 

send 
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send  men  of  science  into  the  remotest  parts  of  tier  empire,  which  were 
yet  imperfectly  explored.'' 

In  1768  doctor  Gmelin  visited  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  and  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Shirvan.  But,  as  he  was  passing  through  the 
territories  of  Usmei  Khan,  a  petty  Tartar  prince,  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  soon  died. 

Guldenstaedt,  who  Ief>  Petersbui^  the  same  year,  was  more  fortunate. 
— .\fter  he  bad  explored  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  he  carried  his  scien- 
tific researches  into  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Asia,  and  visited  the  court 
of  Heraclius  prince  of  Georgia;  and  was  enabled  by  the  hospitality  and 
friendly  offices  of  that  prince  to  pursue  his  inquiries  with  much  success  in 
his  dominions  and  the  parts  adjoining. — After  that,  he  revisited  the  country 
near  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  and  paid  a  particular  attention  to  the 
regions  of  Mount  Caucasus. — Having  passed'  through  the  Ukraine,  he 
returned  to  Petersburg  in    ms.' 

The  empress  expressing  a  desire  that  her  astronomers  should  make  their 
observations  on  the  tran^t  of  venus,  which  was  to  take  place  in  1769, 
Pallas  undertook  to  conduct  the  expedition  for  that  purpose  in  the  south. 
—This  not  only  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  investigation  in  natural 
history,  which  was  his  particular  province,  but  of  making  remarks  on 
whatever  is  deaerVing  of  notice  in  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  the 
empress's  dominions. — In  this  expedition  he  visited  the  rich  silver  mines  of 
Koly van ;  where  he  was  gratitied  with  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  natnral 
phenomenon  of  tite  freezing  of  quicksilver. — The  character,  languages, 
manners,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  travelled  could  not  but  attract  the  notice  of  a  phi- 
losopher. The  Mongols  made  an  especial  object  of  his  curious  remarks. 
He  dilfers  in  opinion  from  those  who  class  them  indiscriminately  among 
the  Tartars;  and  proves  satisfactorily,  from  their  features,  language,  and 
government,  that  they  are  a  distinct  race.  He  supposes  that  when  the 
dominions  of  Zinghis  Khan  fell  to  pieces-  under  his  successors  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Mongol  and  Tartar  hordes,  who  had  composed  one 
empire,  again  separated,  and  have  since  continued  distinct. — Pallas  did  not 
return   to  Petersburg  till  1774.' — Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  further 

information 
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information  respecting  ttiese  expeditions  may  find  it  in  Mr.  Coxe's  nor- 
thern Tour;  from  which  valuable  repository  the  writer  has  drawn  some  of 
the  most  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  northern  states. 

Catharine's  endeavours  to  acquire  information  relative  to  her  own  do- 
minions, and  to  make  new  discoveries,  did  not  terminate  here. — In  1785 
baron  de  Valchen  Stedtz  was  sent  to  explore  the  country  in  the  regions 
near  the  Euxinc  and  the  Caspian,  particularly  Mount  Caucacus:  and, 
that  the  naturalists,  engineers,  antl  draftsmen  who  accompanied  him  might 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  their  expedition  without  being  exposed  to  the 
same  danger  which  others  had  experienced,  they  were  attended  by  810 
chosen  men. 

The  ensuing  year,  ^  colonel  Blumdyer  was  dispatched,  with  a  numbei  ol 
navigators  and  artists,  to  make  further  discoveries  on  the  eastern  coasts. 
With  that  view  they  were  to  embark  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anadyr, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Eastern  Seas  near  the  straits  which  divide 
America   from  the  extreme  north  eastern  point  of  the  Russian  empire.' 

The  discoveries  already  made  exciting  a  desire  of  prosecuting  them, 
an  expedition  was  undertaken  in  1787,  by  advice  of  Mr.  Pallas,  to  ex- 
plore that  Archipelago  which  had  been  so  often  the  object  of  their 
researches,  lying  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  and  between  that 
peninsula  and  Japan. — It  was  conducted  by  captain  Billings,  an  Englishman, 
who  had  accompanied  captain  Cook. — Agreeably  to  his  instructions,  he 
made  choice  of  a  place  for  a  harbour  and  dock,  where  vessels  might  be 
built  for  those  who  might  in  future  be  led  to  traverse  those  seas,  either 
for  discovery  or  with  mercantile  views. — ^A  fact  said  to  have  been  ascertained 
by  this  navigator  is  well  deserving  our  notice,  because,  if  admitted,  it  is 
deceive  of  the  question  of  a  practicable  north  east  passage.  "  Regubrly 
'  "  every  spring  immense  herds  of  reindeer,  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
"  strong,  come  over  to  the  open  plains  on  the  Asiatic  side,  to  avoid  the 
"  insects  of  the  close,  damp  American  woods,  and  as  regularly  go  back 
"  every  august,  feeding  on  the  moss  of  the  intermediate  islands  in  their 


'  Now,    as  that  is  the  very   time  when   the  continued  action  of  the 

"  summer's 
II    IQ  1786. 
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"  summer's  heat  must  have  opened  the  sea,  if  ever  it  did  thaw;  an  open 
"  passage  is  out  of  all  probability;  and  indeed  Billings  gives  it  as  his 
"  opinion^  that  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  every  where,  (except  just  about 
"  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  whose  warmer  waters  make  a  partial  opening 
"  as  far  as  they  extend,)  is  such,  that  a  ten  years  continued  summer  would 
"  scarce  reduce  it  to  a  fluid  state." 

Nothing  sets  the  strength  and  greatness  of  the  empress's  mind  in  a  more 
striking  tight  than  the  number  of  important  objects  to  which  she  gave 
her  attention. — Whilst  the  great  affairs  of  foreign  politics,  the  means  of 
forwarding  the  welfare  of  her  dominions  by  her  arrangements  with  other 
powers,  and  her  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  seemed  to'  engross  her 
thoughts,  she  was  attentive  at  the  same  time  to  the  execution  of  the  grand 
design  which  she  had  formed  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  her  dominions  and  the  administration  of  justice.  This  was 
done  by  dividing  her  empire  into  forty-three  governments  or  viceroyal- 
ties;  whereof  thirty-eight  were  in  Europe  and  the  remainder  in  Asia,  each 
of  which  is  subdivided,  and  has  its  subordinate  magistrates. — "  Each  vice- 
"  royalty  has  a  general  governor,  a  governor,  and  a  government  adminis- 
"  tration;  in  which,  beside  these  two  personages,  two  counsellors  have- 
'*  seats.  Subordinate  to  these,  are  a  court  of  justice,  a  flnance  chamber,  a 
"  superior  country-court,  a  viceroyalty  magistrate,  &c.  The  circle  has 
"  also  its  court  of  judicature;  likewise  a  ward  or  guardian  office,  a  land- 
"  surveyor,  a  rent-master,  a  physician,  a  surgeon;  in  the  cities  are 
"  magistrates;  in  the  towns,  common-councils;  in  both,  oral-courts  of 
"  judicature,  &c." 

Whilst  she  was  thus  providing  for  the  better  governing  her  people, 
she  was  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  make  them  capable  of  being 
governed,  by  giving  them  information,  and  gradually  wearing  away  that 
ferocity  of  character  which  had  marked  their  ancestors. — "  The  public 
"  institutions  for  national  improvement  now  flourishing,"  says  Mr.  Tooke, 
"  owe  their  origin,  for  the  greater  part,  but  all  of  them  without  exception 
"  their  enlargement  and  melioration,  to  the  late  empress  Catharine. 

"  The  following  list  shews  the  revenues  of  the  public  places  of  educa- 
"  tion,  and  the  number  of  pupils  boarded,  clothed,  and  taught  at  the 
"  imperial  expence. 

"  The 
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ROUBLES. 

The   land   cadeUcorps    has 

700 

200,000 

Sea  cadtt-corps,     

600 

1«>,000 

Artillerj'  cadet.coiT>s,      ... 

445 

X2l,792 

Grecian  cadet-corps      .... 

900 

41,613 

Page  cadct-corpa,      

65 

Medicine  and  surgery  school, 

30 

Land  and  sea  hospital  school, 

100 

16,000 

Miae  cadet.corps,      

70 

15,000 

Clerical  seminary,      

Gymnasinm  of  the  academy, 

85 

Academy  of  arts,       

W5 

60,008 

Theatre  school,      

NaTigation  school,      

65 

Young  ladies'  school,     ... 

480 

1 80,009 

Popular  and  normal  ichools, 

S,«OQ 

300 

Orphaa-house,     

100 

"  According  to  thia  imperfect  sur\'ey,  therefore,  in  the  numeroas  places 
'  of  education  here  named,  about  6,800  children  of  both  sexes  in  the 
■  residence  are  brought  up  at  the  expence  of  government.  The  sums 
'  set  down  amount  to  TSijSSS  roubles  per  annum." 
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CoMSTITtJTION    AND   StATB   OP   PhOPIETT. 

POLAND  being  no  longer  an  independent  state,  we  are  chiefly  inte- 
rested  in  knowing  the  causes  of  its  decline -and  final  dissolution.— Its 
history  exemplifies  in  a  very' striking  manner  the  fatal  eflfects  produced 
by  a  form  of  government  not  suited  to  the  existing  state  of  society. 

The  feudal  system,  which  was  for  ages  the  prevailing  form  of  government 
in  Europe,  was  not  ill-calculated  for  the  stat^  of  society  then  existing;  when 
an  elective  chief  led  his  barbarous  hordes  to  the  field  of  battle,  or  upon 
their  marauding  expeditions,  whilst  their  slaves  were  left  to  cultivate  the 
land  under  the  inspection  of  those  who  were  not  able  to  bear  arms;  and 
when  comparatively' few  of  the  useful  arts  were  deemed  essential  to  the 
comforts  of  life. — But  when  other  govemmentf^were.  gradually  accommo- 
dated to  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  the  evils  arising  from  an  elective 
sovereign,  a  haughty,  factious,  and  turb^ilent  nobility,  and  a  slavish  pea- 
.  santry  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  their  lords,  were  manifested  in  many 
instances,  and,  among  others,  in  the  .comparative  weakness  of  th^  state. 

Had  the  Poles  been  immovably  attached  to  this  system,  their  present 
doom  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  pitiable;  as  incorporation  with  the 
subjects  of  the  partitioning  powers  was  a  less  evil  than  continual  dissen-- 
sion  among  themselves,  oppression  from  their  neighbours,  and  extreme 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  a  country  naturally  the  most  fruitful  of  any  in 
Europe. — On  the-  contrary  the  enlightened  and  disiiuere^ted  part-of  the 
nation  were  perfectly  sensible  of  the  defects  of  the  old  system,  and  had 
actually  established  a  new  constitution  upon  principles  .which  promised  to 
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remove  the  cawes  of  thetr  miscty  and  dependence  and  lay  the  foonda- 
tion  of  prosperity.  Unfortunately,  their  salutary  measures  for  this  purpose 
were  taken  too  late.  Disujuon  in  the  nation,  and  the  want  of  strength 
and  resources  in  the  govemmeat.  prepared  them,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
to  become  a  prey  to  the  villainous  designs  of  a  confederacy  which  had 
been  long  seeking  a  pretext  to  seize  on  the  Polish  territories.- 

If  we  attend  to  the  political  .circumstances  of  the  kingc^om,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  that^  with  all  the  natural  advantages  which  it  posEsessed, 
it  should  have  &Uen  into  that  deplorable  state  of  debility  which  led  to 
its  dissolution. 

The  population  was  divided  into  nobles,  clergy,  citizens,  and  peasants. 
— ^Nearly  all  the  landed  property  was  in  the  hands  of  the  two  first  of 
these  classes. — The  burghers  or  citizens  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
sending  rfepresentatives  to  the  diet,  and  were  not  suffered  even  to  possess 
land,  except  within  a  small  distance  of  their  towns,  • — This  reduced  them 
to  so  poor  and  disreputable  a  state,  that  the  government  was  constrained 
to  permit  the  Jews  to  settle  in  Poland,  to  engross  the  whole  trade  of  the 
country,  and  the  management  of  all  pecuniary  transactions.* — The  peasants 
are  all  scrb,  or  slaves:  and  the  value  of  aa  estate,  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Coxe,  is  not  "  estimated  so  much  trom  its  extent,  as  from  the  number  of 
"  its  peasants,  who  are  transferred  from  one  master  to  another  like  so 
"  many  head  of  cattle."— Except  such  as  were  settled  on  the  royal  de- 
mesnes, these  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  their  mastet,  who  was  only 
punishable  by  a  fine,  if  he  killed  a  slave,  till  the  year  1 766,  when  such  a 
murder  was  made  a  capital  crime.  ^  But  we  may  eanly  judge  of  the 
difBculty  of  enforcing  such  a  law. 

The  nobles  were  very  numerous;  consisting  of  all  who  possessed  a  "free- 
hold estate,  .or  who  Sould  prove  their  descent  from  ancestois  formetiy 
possessing  a  freehold,  following  no  trade  or  commerce,  and  at  liberty  to 
choose  the  place  of  their  habitation.* 

The 

•  "  According  to  the  last  opiuiion,"  jays  Mr.  Co«,  "  there  were  166,871  Jews  in 
"  Poland,  exclusive  of  Litbuania,  who  paid  an  annual  polt-Ux."— Trovcji  into  Poland,- 
(3c.  ..  .53- 

»    Coxe.  1. 189. 141. 153-  ^    Idem.  ».  I4».  46.  '    Idem.  130.  38. 
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The  generality  of  these  were  very  poor  and  venal:*  and  those  who 
liad  large  property  were  luxurious  without  refinement.^ — Dumouriez,  whom 
we  have  seen  employed  among  them  in  itto,  thus  describes  their  chiefs, 
"  Their  manners  are  Asiatic.  Astonishing  luxury,  absurd  expence,  enter- 
"  tainments  terminating  in  excess,  gaming  and  dancing,  are  their  chief 
"  occupations.'"' 

Men  of  reflection  among  the  Poles  themselves  were  sensible  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  thorough  reform  in  the  system,  to  avert  the  impending 
ruin  of  the  state;  and  it  was  by  the  efforts  of  such  patriots  that  the  revo- 
lution of  1791  was  accomplished.  "  If  you  knew  the  confusion  and 
•'  anarchy  of  our  constitution,"  says  a  person,  well  versed  in  the  laws  of 
his  country,  to  Mr.  Coxe,  "  you  would  be  surprised  at  nothing:  many 
"  grievances  necessarily  exist  even  in  the  best  regulated  states:  what  then 
"  must  be  the  case  in  ours,  which  of  all  governments  is  the  most  de- 
"  testable."* 

If  we  consider  the  necessary  result  of  these  circumstances  in  the  Poli^ 
nation,  and  the  conduct  of  the  European  powers  towards  them^  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that,  with  a  population  of  14,000,000  .  inhabitants, before 
the  first  partition,  and  of  9,000,000  over  an  extent  of  160,800  square 
miles  after  that  event, '  they  should  have  been  fiuatly  subdued  by  the  parti- 
tioning powers. — ^We  cannot,'  however,  but  regret  that  the  patriots  bad 
not  been  enabled  to  make  trial  of  a  rational  constitution  for  their 
restoration. 

Agriculture,  Traoe,  and  Manupactitres. 

Poland  has,  perhaps,  a  greater  proportion  of  land  capable  of  cultivation 
and  inviting  the  hand  of  industry  for  its  improvement,  than  any  country  in 
Europe.    But  the  national  circumstances,  aggravated  by  internal  distrac- 
tion   ' 

*     "  The  name  of  foland  nil)    remaint,"  taid  a  Pole   to  }At.  Coi«,  "  but  ihe  naiion  rio    ■■ 
"  longer  exists:   an  UDiverut  cotruplion  and  venality  pervades  all  ranks  of  people.     Many  of  the 
"  first  nobility   do  pot  blush  to  receive  pensioni  from  foreign  courts:  one  professes   himself 
*<  publicly  an  Austrian,  ■  second   a  Prussian,  a  ihitd  a  Frenchman,  and  a  fourth  a  Russian,"— 
Travels  into  Poland,  He.  i.  130, 

*    Vie  dc  Dumouiiet.  1.  196.  *     Coxe,  i.  129.  ^     ZiminerniaDn.  82. 
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tion    and  foreign  war,  have  been  ruinous  to  agriculture  during  the  last 
period  of  its  history. 

We  may  judge  of  the  state  of  trade  from  the  following  facts  from  Ztm- 
mermaiin.  "  The  circulating  specie  is  valued  at  only  thirteen  millions  of 
' ''  German  dollais;  and  interest  is  still  as  high  as  from  seven  to  ten  per 
"  cent.  There  are  few  manufactures  in  the  kingdom,  excepting  those  at 
"  Grodno." — "  The  exports  are  com,  hemp,  flax,  horses,  cattle  fabout 
"  100,000  oxen  every  year)  peltry,  timber,  metals,  manna,  wax,  honey, 
"  and  some  other  small  articles;  the  value  of  (hese  exports  in  1777 
"  amounted  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars:  the  imports,  consisting  chiefly  in 
"  wine,  cloth,  silk,  hardware,  gold,  silver.  East  and  West  India  goods,  were 
"  supposed  to  amount  to  not  less  than  forty-seven  millions  of  dollars."" 

We  oDght  to  do  honour  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  last  sovereign  of  this 
unhappy  country,  Stanislaus  Augustus,  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
his  people,  amidst  scenes  of  distraction  and  external  oppression  wbich 
defeated  his  benevolent  and  patriotic  purpose. — In  1776  he  established 
manu&ctories  near  Grodno,  for  cloth  and  camlets,  linen  and  cottons,  silk 
stuf&,  embroidery,  silk  stockings,  bats,  lace,  fire  arms,  needles,  cards, 
'  bleaching  wax,  and  carriages,  which  altogether  afforded  employment  for 
5,000  persons.* 
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GOTEBNHBNT,    &C. 

"  TURKEY,"  says  an  author  who  resided  many  years,  as  a  consul, 
in  the  country,  "  is  the  refuge  of  fanatical  ignorance,  the  chosen  seat 
"  where  she  unfurled  her  bloody  banner,  and  where,  though  toVpid  with 
"  age,  she  still  grasps  her  iron  sceptre."* — The  .Mahometan  religion, 
which  prevents  the  light  which  is  so  generally  difTused  in  the  present 
age  from  piercing  through  the  clouds  that  envelope  this  favourite  seat 
of  ignorance,  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  causes  of  that  ferocity 
which  marks  the  national  character:  "  the  haughtier  Turk,"  says  the  same 
author  speaking  of  the  conquest  of  Greece,  "  is  not  merely  exalted 
"  above  the  Greek  as  a  conqueror;  he  considers  himself  still  more  highly 
"elevated  as  the  favourite  of  heaven;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  fero- 
"  city  as  a  tyrant  is  owiig  to  the  arrogant  and  barbarous  dictates  of  his 
"  religion."'' 

The  singularity  of  th^  whole  political  and  social  system  of  this  country 
renders  it  particularly  deserving  our  regard. — "  Much,"  says  Mr.  Eton, 
"  has  been  said  in  assertion  and  denial  of  the  despotism  of  the  Turkish 
"  government;  and "  arguments,  the  most  abstruse  and  far-fetched,  have 
"  been  employed  rather  to  confound  the  terms  than  to  establish  the 
"  authenticity  of  facts.  But  if  by  despotism  be  .meant  a  power  origi- 
'*  nating  in'  force,  and  upheld  by  the  same  means  to  which  it  owes  its 
"  establishment,  a  power  scorning  the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  and  forbidding 
"  the  temerity  of  investigation,  a  power  calculated  to  crush  the  growing 

"  energiei 
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"  energies  of  the  mind  and  annihilating  the  faculties  of  man,  in  order  to 
"  ensure  his'  dependence,  the  government  of  Turkey  may  be  most  faith- 
"  fully  characterized  by  that  name.'"— ^'According  'to  him  this  de^otism 
has  superstition  for  its  basis:  in  it  the  power  of  the  sword,  or  that  of  an 
absolute  military  chiefs  is  blended  with  the  theocratic  power  derived  from 
the  Mahometan  religion.  "  In  the  Mahometan  system  we  may  trace  three 
"  eras.  The  first,  which  was'  of  that  kind  usually  denominated  a  theocracy, 
"  continued  during  the  life  of  the  prophet  himself,  who  appeared  in  the 
"  double  character  of  a  military  chief  and  an  inspired  legislator.  The 
"  second  was  the  gbvemment  of  thp  Saracen  caliphs,  his  inunediate  suc- 
"  cessoi^:  they  bore,  indeed,  the  double  sceptre  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
"  power;  but,  as  they  pretended  to  no  personal^coramunications  with  the 
"  >Vlmighly,  all  the  sanctity  of  their  character  conwsted  in  being  the 
"  descendants  of  the  prophet,  and  the  guardians  and  expositors  of  the 
"  law. — The  present  TurkisR  constitution  forms  the  third  gradation:  like 
"  the  preceding,  it  has  an  inviolable  code  in  the  sacred  volume  of  its 
"  religion,'  like  them  also,  its  reliance  is  on  the  power  of^the  sword,  and 
"  the  modes  of  its  administration  are  military.  This  division  of  power 
"  originated  in  the  political  error  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  who,  eager 
"  only  for  military  glory,  and,  periiape,  wishing  to  cast  a  specious  veil  over 
"  their  usurpation,  wh#n  they  finally  suppressed  the  caliphat,  did  not 
"  assume  to  themselves  all  its  functions,  but  resigned  into  the  hands  of 
"  the  theological  lawyers  the  spiritual  supremacy. — Such,"  says  the  author, 
"  was  the  origin  of  the  authority  of  the  ulema,  or  body  of  lawyers,  and 
"  their  chief,  the  mufti,  or  high  priest,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  exposition 
"  of  the  Mahometan  law  in  all  its  branches.  These  men  possessing,  like 
"  the  priests  under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  the  oracles  both  of  law  and 
"  religion,  not  only  unite  in  themselves  the  power  of  two  great  corpo- 
"  rations,  those  of  the  law  and  the  church,  but  also  share  with  the  sove- 
"  reign  the  direct  exercise  of  the  legislative,  execotive,  and  judicial 
"  powers.'"* 

The  fetva  of  the  mufti,  under  the  present  system,  is  requisite  to  give 
validity  to  acts  of  state;  a  circumsunce  that  would  give  him  an  ascen- 
dency, in  the  government,  were  it  not  for  the  power  reserved  to  the  sultan 

of 
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t)f  nominating  and  deposing  the  person  who  holds  that  dignity.  "  This,"' 
says  Mr.  Eton,  "  gives  him  a  counterpoise  against  the  mufti,  by  creating 
"  for  him  as  many  partisans  among  the  ulema  as  there  are  candidates 
"  aspiring   to  the  pontificate."' 

"  Another  restraint  on  the  authority  of  the  sultan  is  formed  by  the  great 
"  council,  or  divan,  consisting  of  the  great  military  officers,  the  heads  of 
"  the  ulema,  and  the  principal  ministers  of  the  empire.  No  important  act 
"  of  government  can  be  undertaken  without  a  previous  discussion  in  this 
"  assembly,  at  which  the  grand  seignior,  or  his  chief  vizier,  presides;  but 
"  every  question  is  decided  by  a  plurality  of  votes."  * 

The  same  has  happened  in  the  Turkish  as  must  occur  in  every  other 
government  founded  on  the  sword.  The  despot  has  in  effect  lost  his  power 
whenever  he  has  shewn  himself  destitute  of  those  martial  virtues  which 
alone  could  qualify  him  to  fill  his  station. '  The  janissaries,  who  are  the 
instruments  of  power  in  the,  hands  of  a  resolute  and  warlike  monarch,  have 
acquired  an  ascendant  under  the  reigns  of  weak  and  effeminate  princes, 
and  have  exercised  it  either  by  deposing  him  or  rendering  him  subservient 
to   their  wishes. 

According  to  Mr.  Eton,  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Turkish  system,  like 
the  others,  is  founded"oh  religion.  "  Offences  against  the  state,  or  such  as 
"  afl^ect  the  public  peace,  are  wholly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sove- 
"  reign,  and  seem  to  be  excluded  frpm  judicial  forms;  whilst  the  dispensa- 
"  tion  of  justice  by  formal  process  seems  to  be  intended  only  for  oflfences 
"  and  disputes  of '&  more  private  nature." — The  fundamental  law,  civil  and 
"  political,  is  the  ioran,  whose  respect  is  owing  to  its  divine  origin.  From 
"  this  is  extracted  a  civil  code,  called  the  mitltka,  to  which  are  added 
"  certain  commentaries  called  the  durer  and  haiebi.  Beside  these,  there 
"  are  various  collections  of  fetvas,  or  sentences  of  the  most  celebrated 
"  muftis,  all  of  which  together  form  a  collection  of  legal  knowledge,  more 
"  than  sufficient  fo^  the  instruction  of  the  judges.  But  as  these  judges  for 
"  kadis)  are  not  bound  by  any  preceding  decrees,  and  have  the  applica- 
"  tion  of  the  law  in  their  own  breasts,  the  more  intricate  it  is  rendered 
"  by  the  different  compilations  and  commentaries,  the  more  arbitrary 
"  is  the  power  intrusted    to  them."* — The  government    of  the   distant 

provinces,- 
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province^,  committed  to  "bashaws;  is  so  much  worse  than  that  of  the 
empire  at  larg6,  as  the  power  of  a  delegate  is  generally  more  oppressively 
exercised  thaii  that  olf  t^e 'sbveriijgn ;  especiaHy  where  the  appointment  is 
purchased,  and  where  the  precarious  enjoyment' of  it  induces  the  bashaw 
to  avail  himself  of  every  expedient  to  enrich  himself  during  its  con- 
tinuance. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Eton's  valuable  work  on  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, &c.  for  a  more  particular  account  of  these  and  many  other  matter* 
relating  to  it.  Enough  has  been  here  laid  before  the  reader  to  prove  that 
the  government  is  a  "wretched  system  of  despotism,  propped  by  super- 
stition; that  it  was  adapted  to  circumstances  that  no  longer  exist,  to 
a  warlike  people,  governed  and  led  to  the  field  by  a  prince  whose 
martial  virtues  commanded  respect;  and  that  it  is  liable  to  abuse  in  everjT 
department. 

Product  and  Comhurce. 

tJnder  such  a  government  it  is  impossible  that'ieommerce  or  maou&c< 
tiires  should  flourish,  or  that  any  improvements  shoi/ld  .be  niade  In  agricul- 
ture or  the  irts  of  life. — They  are  chiefly  indebted,  both  for  subsistence 
and  the  articles  of  their  export  trade  to  a  genial  climate  and  a  luxuriant 
soil. — Several  of  the  Turkish  provinces  produce.  Hot  only  abundant  crops 
of  grass  and  com,  but  excellent  wine  and  oil.  Olheis  are  celebrated  foe 
currants  and  other  kinds  of  fruit:  others  for  honey,  of  which  they  produce^ 
immense  quantities:  several  of  them  produce  cotton;  others  silk;  othen 
tobacco.  Moldavia  is  said  to  export  annually  40,000  oxen  and  buflTalos  and 
as  many  horses:  and  it  also  produces  a  vast  number  of  sheep. — From  the 
skins  of  different  animals'  produced  in  these'  provinces  they  prepare  the 
leather,  for  which  they  are  so  celebrated. 

Such  are  the  bounties  of  nature,  that  the  balance  of  trade,  hotwitb- 
standing  their  want  of  industry,  is  said  to  be  in  their  favour. — Their 
principal  exports  are  cotton,  wool,  leather,  silk,  fruits,  rice,  coffee,  camel- 
yam,  wine,  tobacco,  honey,  wax,  cattle,  and  marble. — -Their  princip^ 
imports  are  woollen  cloth,  corn,  indigo,  sugar,  cochineal,  spices,  glass, 
hardware,  and  East  India  goods. — According  to  Zimmermaun,  the  Turks  do 
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not  lose  materially  by  their  trade  with  France  or  Holland,  and  they  aws 
gainer;,  in  general,  by  that  with  England:  as  an  example,  the  exports  to 
that  country  in  1 785  amounted  to  ^.M6,906.apd  the  iipports  from  it  only 
to  £.ss,4*9.    And  the  balance  of  their  trade  with  Hungary'  and  Germany 

in    1778    was    241,773    florins   to    1,328,337.'' 


ExTBWT   AND    P0PULATJ,0H. 

The  population  of  the  Turkish  empire,  including  the  tribjitary  countries 
of  Bessarabia,  Wallacbia,  and  Moldavia,  is  estimated  at  forty-nine  millions, 
over  800,000  square  miles,  or  sixty-one  to  a  mile.  Of  this  population 
that  of  Constantinople  is  estimated  at  one  million. 


It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  revenue  of  this  empire  op  account  of  the 
variation  of  its  levies,  niid  the  vai-iatipn  of  the  sums  arising  from  conlisc:^-, 
tions,  sale  of  public  offices,  and,  the  seizures  of  private  fortunes .  under 
various  pretexts. — In  1776,  according  to  the  statistical  tables  of  a  person 
rendent  at  Vienna  the  revenue  amounted  to  fi&y-three  millions  of  florins, 
and  the  expenditure,  to  A4.,,49j5,000  florins.' 


Army. 

The  Turlysh  army  may  be  considered  as  either  nominal  or  re^l. — ^A 
despot  in  such  an  empire  may  supim^D  what  number  he  thinks  proper  to ; 
his  standard,  and  they  may  be  numbered  as  soldiers;  but  a  great  part  of  the 
multitudes  which  sometimes  talce  the  field  in  Turicey  are  an  encumbrance, 
devouring  the  proviaoos  of  the  effective  troops. 


^    ZimoKTmaDD.  347,  *    Iiiem.  353. 
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■  2immermuin  states  the    Turkish  army  at  the   beginning  of  the    last 

Russian  war  as  follcrws : ' 

"  INFAKTBT.  MEM. 

«  Jsninkriet^ »7,000 

"  Sierhadbukj,  or  frontier  troops,     10,000 

"  Field  artUlery  corps,     ^,000 

"  Garrison  ditto,      4,000 

«  47,000 


"   CATALKT. 

«  SpthU,     15,000 

«  Timuioti, 75,000 

«  Swrhadbiiliy,     10,000 

«  100,000 
«     47,000 

"  Total,     147,000." 


Beside  these,  the  garrison  of  Constantinople  and  other  fortresses  amount 
to  1 20,000  men.— The  officers  of  the  artillery  corps,  according  to  Zimmer* 
mann>  are  in  general,  supplied  by  France. 


In  any  extraordinary  exigency,  we  are  informed  by  the  writer  before 
mentioned,  the  sultan  can  send  out 


"  40  ihips  of  the  line,    with     SCO 

■«  40  gaUeyg,       140 

"'SO  caraTellu, 300  - 

"  100  gallioti,     SO." 
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The  stales  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte^  viz.  Algiers,  Ta$iist 
and  Tripoli  are  obliged  to  furnish  ten  ships  of  the  line,  when,  called 
upon. 

In  the  year  1786  the  sultan's  actual  force  consisted  of  thirty  ships  of 
the  line  of  800  men  each,  and  forty  galleys  of  140  men." 


k    ZiBuBermanii.  355. 
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SOME  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  oT  the 
powers  which  enjoy  the  sovereignty  of  the  difTerent  countries,  either  as 
subordinate  to  the  tnogul  or  as  independent  princes,  and  of  the  religion  of 
the  Gentoos.  has  been  already  given  as  a  preparative  to  the  history  of  India 
during  this  period. — ^To  these  matters  are  here  added  some  particulars 
relative  to.  these  countries  which  appeared  interesting  to  the  writer. 

EXTKMT   AND    PorUlATION   OF    THE    MOGUL    EmPIRE. 

Colonel  Fullarton,  who  takes  the  estimate  of  major  Rennell,  says  "  that 
"  the  territories  of  hither  India,  or  what  has  inaccurately  been  called  the 
"  empire  of  the  great  mogul,  extends  i,680  miles  in  length,  1,440  in 
"  breadth;  that  it  contains  an  area  of  ],1S8,400  square  miles,  and  main- 
"  tains   1 1 0,000,000  inhabitants. ' 

The  same  writer  says,  "  that,  if  we  divide  the  whole  region  into  1 1  i 
"  geographical  parts,  we  shall  find,  that  of  these  something  less  than  one 
"  part  belongs  to  the  mogul  and  his  immediate  adherents;  to  the  Aflgans, 
"  Kashmirians,  Pitans,  Candahars,  Seets,  Abdallahs,  and  various  other  nor- 
"  them  hordes,  twenty-five  parts;  to  the  Maratta  states,  including  Berar, 
"  forty-eight;  to  the  nizam,  including  Adoni,  five  and  a  half;  to  the 
"  circar  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  including  Cudapah,  eight  a  half;  to  the  rajah 
"  of  Travancore,  one;  to  the  English  and  their  adherents  twenty-eight  and 
"  an  half.     The  remainder  may  be  assigned  to  the  petty  rajahs;,  polygars, 

"  and 
■    Fullartoo'i  View  of  ihc  Ensluh  Iniemu  id  India.  49, 
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"  and  other  classes  of  aboriginal  Gentoos,  who  have  hitherto  defied  the 

"  powers  of  the   crescent  and  the   cross,   and,  under  cover  of  woods, 

"  mountains,    and    inaccessible  retreats,    have  maintained    their    inde- 
"  pendence."^ 

Property  in  Soil.  "■• 

This  subject  is  discussed  with  much  information  in  Mr.  Colebrook's 
translation  of  the  digest  of  Hindoo  law,  by  Jagannatha  Tercapanchanana. — 
We  there  find  that,  agreeably  with  the  spirit  of  the  Eastern  governments,  the 
property  of  the  soil  is  vested  in  the  sovereign;  and,  in  order  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  absolute  power,  the  sovereign's  right  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  conquest. 

"  Thrice  seven  times  exterminating  the  military  tribe,"  says  the  digest, 
"  Parasu  Rama  gave  the  earfh  to  Casyapa  as  a  gratuity  for  the  sacri- 
"  Jice  of  a  horse." 

"  By  conquest,"  the  commentator  observes,  "  the  earth  became  the 
"  property  of  the  holy  Parasu  Rama;  by  gift  the  property  of  the  sage 
"  Casyapa;  and,  committed  by  him  to  Cshatri'yas  for  the  sake  of  protection, 
"  became  their  protective  property  successively  held  by  powerful  conque- 
"  rers,  and  not  by  subjects  cultivating  the   soil." 

"  But  annual  property  is  acquired  by  subjects  oh  payment  of  annual 
"  revenue:  and  the  king  cannot  lawfully  give,  sell,  or  dispose  of  the  land 
*'  to  another  for  that  year.  But  if  the  agreement  be  iii  this'  form,  you 
/'  shall  enjoy  it  for  years;  for  as  many  years  as  the  property  is  granted, 
"  during  so  many  years  the  king  should  never  give,  sell,  or  dispose  of  it 
"  to  another.  Yet  if  the  subject  pay  not  the  revenue,  the  grant,  being 
"  conditional,  is  annulled  by  the  breach  of  the  condition ;  and  the  king 
"  may  grant  it  to  another. — ^But  if  no  special  agreement  be  made,  and 
"  another  peison,  desirous  of  obtaining  the  land,  stipulate  a  greater'  re- 
"  venue,  it  may  be  granted  to  him  on  his  application." 
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After  treating  of  other  circumstances  attending  on  property,  pnticiUaiiy 
thf  rights  of  tb^  king  and  those  of  the  brahmana,  the  author  comes  to. 
that  part  of  the  digest  which  treats  of  taxation. 

"  1 .  Having  ascertained  the  rates  of  purchase  and  sale^  the  length  of 
"  the  way,  the  expences  of  food  and  of  condiments,  the  charges  of  securing 
"  the  goods  carried,  and  the  net  profits  of  trade,  let  the  king  oblige 
"  traders  to  pay  taxes  on    their  saleable  commodities: 

"  2.  After  full  Consideration,  let  a  king  so  levy  those  taxes  continually 
"  in  his  dominions,  that  both  he  and  the  merchant  may  receive  a  just 
"  compensation  for  their  several  acts. 

'  "8.  As  the  leech,  the  sucking  calf,  and  the  bee,  take  their  natural 
"  food  by  little  and  little,  thus  must  a  king  draw  from  his  dominions  an 
"  annual  revenue. 

"  4.  Of  cattle,  of  gems,  of  gold  and  silver,  added  each  year  to  the 
"  capital  stock,  a  fiftieth  part  may  be  taken  by  the  king;  of  grain,  an 
"  eighth   part,    a  sixth,  or  a  twelfth. 

"  5.    He  may  also  take  a  sixth  part  of  the  clear  annual  Increase  of  trees,   ^ 
"  flesh-meat,  honey,  clarified  butter,  perfumes,  medical  substances,  liquids^ 
"  flowers,  roots,  and  fruit, 

"  6.  Of  gathered  leaves,  pot-herbs,  grass,  utensils  made  with  leather  or 
"  cane,  earthen  pots,  and  all  things  made  of  stone. 

"  7.  A  king,  even  though  dying  with  want,  must  not  receive  any  tax 
"  from  a  brihraana  learned  in  the  v€das,  nor  suffer  such  a  brihmana,  resid- 
"  ing  in  his  territories,  to  be  aflBicted  with  hunger. 

"  8.  Of  that  king  in  whose  dominion  a  learned  brihmana  is  afBicted 
"  with  hunger,  the  whole  kingdom  will  in  a  short  time  be  afflicted  with 
"  lamine. 

"  9.  The  king,  having  ascertained  his  knowledge  of  scripture  and  good 
"  morals,  must  allot  him  a  suitable  maintenance,  and  protect  him  on  all 
"  sides,  as  a  father  protects  his  own  son. 

"  10.  By  that  religious  duty  which  such  a  br^hmana  performs  each  day, 
"  under  the  full  protection  of  the  sovereign,  the  life,  wealth,  and  domir 
"  nions  of  his  protector  shall  be  greatly   increased. 

"  11.  Let  the  king  order  a  mere  trifle  to  be  paid,  m  the  name  of  the 
"  annual  lax,  by  the  meaner  inhabitants  of  his  realm,  who  subsist  by  petty 
"  traffick.  "  12.    By 
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"  tx.''  Tiy  lo^**  handicraftsmen,  artificers,  and  Servile  men,  who  support 
"  themselves  by  labour,  the  king  may  cause  work  to  be  done  for  a  day  in 
"  each  month. 

"  IS.  Let  him  not  cut  up  his  own  root  by  taking  no  revenue,  nor  the 
"  root  of  other  men  by  excess  of  covetousness;  for,  by  cutting  up  his  own 
"  root  and  their's,  he  makes  both  himself  and  them  wretched."' 

This  abstract  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Hindostan  respecting  the  origin  of  property  in  the  soil  and  the  principles 
of  taxation. ~-For  further  information  on  these  and  other  analogous  matters 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Colebrook's  translation   of  the  digest. 

Phoprietahy  Right. 

According  to  a  writer  upon  this  subject  in  India,  at  that  period  when  the 
servants  of  the  English  East  India  company  undertook  to  conduct  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  the  provinces  of  which  it  had  the  duennee,  and  were 
desirous  to  secure  for  their  employers  all  the  available  sources  of  their  new 
acquisitions,  these  questions  arose:  "  Of  what  nature  was  the  landed  pro- 
"  perty  of  Bengal,  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  what  privileges  appertained 
"  to  other  classes?  Various  opinions  were  entertained. — Some  attributed 
"  to  the  sovereign  the  lordship  of  the  soil;  but  restricted  this  property, 
"  by  admitting  that  the  peasantry,  as  holding  immediately  of  the  prince, 
"  had  a  permanent  interest  in  the  land  by  immemorial  usage.  Others  were 
"  of  opinion,  that  the  zemindars  enjoyed  a  proprietary  right  in  the  land, 
"  of  an  hereditary  nature,  and  considered  the  peasantry  as  having  no  positive 
" '  right  to  retain  the  land  against  the  will  and  approbation  of  the  immediate 
"  superior.  Many  could  perceive  no  proprietary  right  in  any  but  the 
"  peasant  occupying  the  soil;  they  held  him  to  be  the  natural  proprietor 
*'  of  the  land,  but  bound  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  state  from 
"  which  he  bad  protection. 

"  In  one  point  of  view,  the  zemindars,  as  descendants  of  ancient  inde- 
"  pendent  rajahs,  or  as  the  successors  of  their  descendants,  seemed  to  have 
"been  tributary  princes.  In  another  light  they  appeared  only  officers 
^'  of  government.    Perhaps  their  real  character  was  mixed  of  both';  and 

"they 
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"  they  might,  not  inaptly,  have  been  compared  to  kings,  nominated  by 
"  the  Roman  republic,  to  administer  the  internal  aflairs  of  conquered 
"  kingdoms. 

"  This  cannot  obviously  apply  to  any  but  to  the  rajahs  of  great  zemin- 
<'  daries.  Numerous  bndholders,  subordinate  to  these,  as  well  as  others 
"  independent  of  them,  cannot  evidently  be  traced  to  a  similar  origin. 

"  In  examining  the  question,  it  was  presupposed  that  a  property  in  the 
"  soil,  similar  to  that  which  is  vested  of  right,  or  by  fiction,  in  the  sove- 
"  reign,  or  in  some  class  of  his  subjects,  in  every  state  of  Europe,  must 
"  vest  in  some  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  either  sovereign  or 
"  subject.  If  it  were  dented  to  the  zemindar,  (a  denomination  which 
"  readily  suggested  the  term  of  land-holder  for  its  equivalent,)  the  sove- 
"  reign  has  been  thought  the  only  member  of  the  state  to  whom  that 
"  property  could  be  attributed. 

"  Beside  the  presumption  arising  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
"  name,  the  hereditary  succession  to  zemindaries  pointed  out  these  for  the 
"  real  proprietors.  And  although  the  succession  had  not  followed  the  rules 
"  of  inheritance  establi^ed  by  law  for  landed  property,  and  admitted  in 
"  practice  for  landed  estates  of  which  the  revenue  had  been  granted  away  by 
"  government;  and  although  the  hereditary  succession  to  office  of  accounts 
"  was  as  regular  and  as  familiar  as  to  zemindaries;  the  zealous  advocates 
"  for  the  rights  of  zemindars  deemed  the  argument  conclusive,  or  appealed 
"  to  humanity  in  support  of  it.  For  perceiving  no  competitor  but  the 
"  sovereign  for  the  lordship  of  the  soil,  it  escaped  them,  that  the  rights  of 
"  more  numerous  classes  might  be  involved  in  the  question,  and  that  the 
"  argument  to  humanity  might  well  be  retorted. 

"  However  insufficient  the  arguments  might  be  in  themselves,  yet, 
"  assisted  by  considerations  of  expediency,  they  decided  the  question; 
"  and  government  acknowledged  the  zemindars  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

"  But  it  has  now  been  admitted  by  a  very  high  authority,  that  the  sove- 
"  reign  was  superior  of  the  soil;  that  the  zemindars  were  officers  of 
"  revenue,  justice,  and  police;  that  the  office  was  frequently,  but  not 
"  necessarily  hereditary;  that  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  attached  to  his 
'\  possesion  with  the  right  to  cultivate  it,  was  subject  to  payments,  va- 
"  rying  according  to  particular  agreements  and  local  customs;  that,  in 
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"  general,  he  continued  on  the  spot,  but  that  the  proportion  to  be  paid 
"  to  the  state  was  to  be  judged  of  by  the  zemindar;  and  that  the  rights 
."  of  the  ryot  have  been  gradually  abridged." ' 

ExTlNT,    PopCJ,ATIONj     AND     AGRICULTURAL     SySTEM,     OF     BeNGALj    BaHAK, 

AKD  Benares. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  statement  in  the  Asiatic  Annual 
Roister,  said  to  be  given  by  a  gentleman  "  residing  in  the  East  Indies, 
"  whose  intimate  and  minute  acquaintance  with  its  whole  internal  aflairs 
"  and  political  economy,  as  well  as  -his  deep  knowledge  in  the  laws  and 
"  literature  of  the  Hindoos,  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinions." — ^This 
writer  states  the  extent  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  to  be  149,X17  square  mil^> 
and  th^e,  together  with  Benares,  to  be  not  less  than  162,500. — Founding 
his  opinion  on  the  result  of  an  inquiry,  instituted  in  1789,  requiring  the 
collectors  of  districts  to  give  their  opinions  respecting  their  population, 
and  on  the  sentiments  of  sir  W.  Jones,  he  says,  "  that  he  cannot  hesitate  to 
"  state  87,000,000  for  the  whole  population,  including  the  zemindary  of 
"  Benares."* 

One  of  the  circumstances  (Hi  which  this  writer  founds  his  statement  is  the 
subsistence  of  the  inhabitants:  and  their  regular  manner  of  living,  ac- 
cording to  him,  enabled  him  to  estimate  it  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy. — It  is  deserving  our  notice. — "  The  diet  of  an  Indian,"  says  he, 
"  is  very  simple:  the  diet  of  one  is  the  diet  of  millions;  consisting  of 
"  ^lil  pulse,  with  salt  to  relieve  the  insipidity  of  plain  rice.  Two  ounces 
"  of  salt,  tw<>  pounds  of  split  pease,  and  eight  pounds  of  rice,  is  the  usual 
"  daily  consumption  of  a  family  of  five  persons  in  easy  circumstances; 
•'  whence  we  have  the  average  consumption  of  salt  in  a  year  at  olb.  a  head. 

The  value  of  the  product  of  these  provinces  he  states  as  follows:  * 

"  Rice, 

*  The  writer  abovc-raentioDed  give*  i50,000|00O  mMKlt  sf  rice,  wheii,  and  barley: 
60,000,000  of  millet:  and  90,000,000  of  pulie.  But  he  does  not  give  the  proportion  which  the 
maund  bean  to  any  English  meaturc— In  another  treatise  tbe  ume  writer  make*  thirty /<ictei7 
mauodt  to  be  equal  to  one  ton.— If  tbe  factory  maund  be  the  general  ineasure,  one  of  tbae  mini 
be  a  trifle  more  than  70  lb,  which  ii  somewhat  more  than  tbe  weight  of  a  buihel  of  good  wheat, 
by  the  Wiocbeiier  biuM.— Asiatic  Register.  180a.  8o<  MiKtUanUs, 

*     Asiatic  Regiit,  ^8.  of  Miwcllaniei,  ■     Fullartoo.  41,  44. 
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<<  RjcA,  wheat,  and  bulejTr     113,600,000 

«  Millet,     30,000,000 

"  Pabe,       SS,}60,000 

"  1118,760,000 
"  Add  to  tiiia  the  value  of  what  is  reserved 
"  forceed  not  taken  into  tha  abore  aixonnt,      38,580,000 

«  M7, 130,000 

"  Oil  Seeds,     . 12,000,000 

<(  Sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  &c.       ..       70,000,000 

*  Sundries, 20,000,000 

(*  Gross  produce  of  land, 320,130,000." 


This,  says  the  writer,  is  more  than  seven  rents>  if  the  rents  have  been 
well  estimated  at  42,45«,8W  rupees.' 

The  great  disproportion  between  the  rent  and  the  gross  produce  will  be, 
in  some  degree,  accounted  for  if  we  attend  to  some  circumstances  relative 
to  rents  and  the  practice  of  husbandry^  as  given  by  the  same  writer. — "  The 
"  ryot,"  says  he,  "  unless  content  to  pay  by  the  custom  of  the  countrr. 
and  expose  himself  to  exactions  under  false  constructions  of  the  custom, 
must  take  out  a  pateh  or  lease,  executing,  at  the  same  time  a  counterpart.* 

Fatebs  may  be  for  payment  in  cash,  or  in  kind:  this  latter  may  be  for 
a  specific  quantity  of  grain,  or  for  an  adjustment  on  the  crop  by  an  actual 
partition,  or  by  estimation. 

After  speaking  of  each  of  these  modes  of  payment,  he  informs  us,  "  that 
"  in  the  rule  for  dividing  the  crop,  whether  special  engagements  or  by 
"  custom,  three  proportions  are  known,"  viz.  one-half  for  the  landlord  and 

"the 

*  "  A  new  Kttlcr,"  sajri  tbc  above  writer,  "  bectxiKi  a  ryot  if  he  leunu;  but  if  he  uiiiti 
"  to  huibandrj  u  a  labourer  only,  be  ii  In  another  daii  of  cultivaton.  For  the  term,  ryot, 
*<  though  properly  meaning  a  lubjcct  iu  general,  is  restricted  to  ciliiens  contributing  direcily  to 
"  the  revenue  of  the  liate,  wheiber  ai  tenanii  of  land  paying  rent,  or  ai  trader*  and  ariificen 
*'  paying  laxc*."— "  To  avoid  obicurity,"  layi  this  writer,  "  we  speak  of  the  ryot  u  a  tenant 
<*  paying  rent,  and  of  bit  superior  as  a  landlord  or  landholder.  But  properly  his  payment  was  a 
**  contribution  to  the  state,  levied  by  ofSceri  standing  between  the  ryot  and  governioent.  They 
**  never  were  landlords  paying  taxes  to  the  itace,  leasing  their  lands  to  icnaati,  till  pUced  in  that 
"  situati<Mt  by  the  British  iovuomeut."—AtuUk  Aniu  Itegiit,  53  and  4  of  Miicellaniu, 

'     Asiatic  Ann.  Regisi,  tSos.  44  of  Miicellaniei, 
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"  the  other  for  the  tenant. — One-third  for  the  landlord  and  two-thirds  for 
"  the  tenant — and  tw6-fifths  for  the  landford  and  three-fifths  for  the  tenant. 

"  These  proportions,  and  others  less  common,*'  says  the  writer,  "  are 
"  all  subject  to  taxes  and  deductions,  similar  to  those  of  other  tenures; 
"  and,  in  consequence,  another  proportion,  engrafted  on  equal  partition, 
''  has  in  some  places  been  fixed  by  government  in  lieu  of  all  taxes:  as 
"  nine-sixteenths  for  the  landlord,  and  seven-sixteenths  for  the  tenant. — 
"  Under  this  tejjiure,  the  tenant  may  not  reap  his  crop  without  his  land- 
"  lord's  permisaon."' 

We  may  hence  perceive  how  great  a  propOTtion  of  the  gross  amount  of 
the  produce  is  expended  in  the  cultivation:  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
although  the  ryot,  or  tenant,  has  so  large  a  share  of  a  crop  which  was 
estimated  at  seven  rents,  yet  he  had  but  a  bare  subsistence  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

The  same  writer  says,  that  a  peasant  cultivating  for  half  produce  is  not 
rewarded  for  his  labour  so  well  as  hired  labourers. — This  he  proves  by  a 
statement  of  the  produce  of  his  two  crops  in  the  year  and  of  his  expences; 
according  to  which  a  very  trifling  balance  is  left. — Then  he  proceeds  to 
say,  "  in  fact  it  is  not  upon  the  cultivation  of  grain  that  the  peasant  de- 
"  pends  for  profit,  or  even  for  comfortable  maintenance.  In  grazing 
"  districts  it  is  the  dairy;  in  others  it  is  the  culture  of  some  more  valuable 
"  produce,  which  aids  the  corn  husbandry.  In  grazing  districts,  the  occu- 
"  pying  of  arable  land  is  necessary  to  entitle  the  peasant  to  pasture,  in 
"  the  forest  and  on  the  downs,  a  proportionate  herd  of  cattle.  And  the 
"  culture  of  com,  though  not  equally  profitable,  sen'es  lo  alleviate  the 
"  risk  of  other  cultures,  which  seem  precarious  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
"  ness  of  the  profit.  On  the  failure  of  his  mulberries  or  sugar  canes, 
"  the  peasant,  had  he  no  corn,  must  suffer  the  extremities  of  want : '"  but 
"  raising  in  grain  a  sufficiency  for  mere  subsistence,  he  can  watt  the  supply 
"  of  his  other  wants  from  the  success  of  other  culture,  or  make  a  reserve 
"  for  a  successful  year  to  meet  the  difificulties  of  another.'" 

We  may  form  some  judgment  of  the  great  expence  attending  the  culti- 
vation of  land  in  this  country,  and  indeed  of  the  apparent'  waste  of  it,  and 
of  the  unskilfulness  of  the  husbandmen,  by  adverting  to  a  single  article  of 
it.     "  A  plough,"  says  the  writer  before  mentioned,  "  with  the  usual  yoke 

"  of 
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"  of  two  or  three  pair  of  oxen  assigned  to  it,  is  equal  in  common  manage- 
"  ment  to  the  full  cultivation  of  fifteen  begahs  of  land."'^~'A  begaH, 
according  to  him,  is  sixteen  hundred  square  yards^  or  somewhat  less  than 
a  third  of  an  acre:  so  that  two  pair  of  oxen,  at  the  least,  are  employed  to 
cultivate' less  than  five  acres  of  land,  which  is  not  a  quarter  part  of  what  the 
same  strength  would  be  suHicient  for  in  England. — Though  the  right  of 
pasture  in  the  forest  may  reduce  the  expence  of  keeping  the  oxen  to  n 
trifle,  yet  the  kieep  of  the  man  who  attends  them  is  a  heavy,  and  appa-ently 
unnecessary   charge  on  so  small  a  quantity  of  land. 

The  following  gives  us  a  further  insight  into  their  system,  at  the  same 
time  that  it,  in  some  degree,  accounts  for  the  small  quantity  of  land  culti- 
vated with  a  given  strength  in  this  country. — "  A '  cultivator,"  says  this 
writer,  "  employing  servants,  entertains  one  for  every  plough, '  paying 
"  monthly  wages,  which,  on  an  average,  do  not  exceed  onle  rupee  per 
"  month.  But  the  task,  at  the  rate  of  a  begah  a  day,  is  completed  by  noon. 
"  The  cattle  are  then  left  to  the  herdsman's  care,  and  the  ploughman 
"  follows  other  occupations^,  the  rest  of  (he  day,  generally  the  cultivation 
"  of  some  land  on  his  own  account;  and  this  he  generally  tenants  at  half 
*'  produce   from    his  employer."' 

The  want  of  skill  and  management-  is  evinced  in  another  article.  "  The 
"  Gucc^sion  of  crops,  which  engages  so  much  the  attention  of  enlightened 
"  cultivators  in  Europe,  and  on  which  principally  rests  the  success  of  '■well- 
"  conducted  husbandry,  is  not  understood  in  India.  A  course .  extended 
"  beyond  the  year  has  never  been  dreamed  of  by  a  Bengal  farmer:  and 
"  in  the  succession  of  crops  within  the  year  he  is  guided  to  no  choice  of 
"  an  article  adapted  to  restore  the  land  impoverished  by  a  former  crop."  " 
— (So  rapid  is  vegetation  in  this  climate,  that  a  farmer  can  raise  three 
crops  in   a  season:  but  it  is  bad  management  to  do  it.) 

The  manner  of  ploughing  throws  further  light  on  the  subject  of  expence, 
and  is  deserving  our  notice.  "  The  plough  is  drawn  by  a  single  yoke  of 
"  oxen,  guided  by  the  ploughman  himself.  Two  or  three  pair  of  oxen 
"  assigned  to  each  plough  relieve  each  other  till  the  daily  task  be  com- 
"  pleted.  Several  ploughs  in  succession  deepen  the  same  furrows,'  or 
"  rather  scratch  the  surface:   for  the  plough  wants  a  contrivance  fortum- 

"  ing 
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"  ingtfae  eirtb,  and  the  share  hM  deither  width  nor  depth  to  stir  a  new 
"  soiL  A  second  ploughing  crosses  the  first;  and  a  third  is  sometimes 
"  given  diagonally  to  the  two  preceding.  These,  frequently  repeated^  and 
''  followed  by  their  substitute  for  the  harrow,  pulverize  the  surface,  and 
"  prepare  it  to  receive  the  seed."' 

The  want  of  capital  is  alternately  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  this  bad 
management;  and  is  an  evil  rooted  into  the  system  which  will  never,  per^ 
haps,  be  eradicated.  "  The  want  of  capital,  employed  in  agriculture  and 
"  manufactures,"  says  the  writer  before  mentioned,  "  prevents  the  division 
"  of  labour  in  Bengal.  Every  manufacturer,  every  artist,  working  for  his 
"  own  account,  conducts  the  whole  process  of  his  art,  from  the  formation 
*'  of  his  tools  to  the  sale  of  his  production.  Unable  to  wait  the  market  or 
"  anticipate  its  demand,  he  can  only  follow  his  regular  occupation,  as 
**  immediately  c^led  to  it  by  the  wants  of  his  neighbours.  In  the  intervals 
'*  he  must  apply  to  some  odier  employment  in  immediate  request:  and 
"  the  labours  of  agriculture,  ever  wanted,  are  the  general  resource.  The 
"  medianic,  finding  himself  fully  competent  to  the  practice  of  common 
"  husbandry,  is  not  discouraged  from  undertaking  it  at  his  own  risk.  Every 
"  labourer,  every  artisan,  who  has  frequent  occa^on  to  recur  to  the  labours 
"  of  the  field,  becomes  a  tenant.  Such  farmers  are  ill-qualified  to  plan 
"  or  conduct  a  well-judged  course  of  husbandry,  and  are  idly  employed, 
"  to  the  great  waste  of  useful  time,  in  carrying  to  market  the  small  produce 
"  of  their  petty  farm."** 

The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  manufactures  and  commerce: 
small  capitals  require  comparatively  large  profits;  and  the  want  of  Isu^er 
are  a  bar  to  improvementB. 

The  smallness  of  the  income  required  for  the  maintenance  of  a  culti- 
vator and  his  family  will  be  accounted  for,  if  we  attend  to  his  mode  of 
subsistence,  his  dress,  and  his  fiabitation.  "  That  animal  food,"  says  the 
before-mentioned  writer,  "  should  be  reserved  for  festivals,  seems  a  circum- 
"  stance  of  national  manners;  but  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 

"  should 

*  The  above  writer  infbnm  ut,  "  that  in  lome  diitricti  id  inquiiy  made  io  1790  uceruined 
"  the  quantitf  of  Itnd  teoanied  by  near  70,000  cultivator*;  and  it  gave  ao  average  of  leu  than 
"  eighteen  begate  (about  five  acres  and  ao  half)  each  in  actual  tiUige."— /(fwd'c  RegiiUr.  42.  cf 
'  UisuUaniei. 

■    Aiiatic  Regiuer.  iSob.  48,  »    Idem.  £3. 
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'  should  use  iinnutritive  grains  and  pulse  instead  of  white  com,  cannot  be 
'  ascribed  to  spontaneous  austerity.  Salt  is  eagerly  desired  by  the  Indian : 
'  his  vegetable  diet  requires  it;  but  the  most  numerous  classes  cannot 
'  aflTord  to  season  their  food  with  it.  Observe  the  peasant's  meal;  a  pinch 
'  of  salt  on  a  leaf  stands  by  his  plate  of  rice;  a  few  grains  at  a  time 
'  deceive  his  palate,  while  he  swallows  several  mouthfuls  of  insipid  food. 
'  His  abstemiousness  in  respect  to  this,  and  other  condiments,  for  which 
'  his  predilection  is  known,  is  not  voluntary.-  He  is  sensible  that  he  is 
'  ill  fed. 

"  The  dress  of  the  Indians,  rich  or  poor,  is  simple.  The  intercourse 
'  with  mussulmen  has  introduced  some  variety  in  vesture,  but  the  original 
'  Hindoo  dress  prevails.  A  scarf  on  the  shoulders,  and  another  falling  from 
'  the  waist,  with  sandals  on  the  feet,  clothe  the  men ;  a  longer  scarf  is  the 
'  whole  of  the  female  dress:  when  rain  or  cold  require  it,  a  woollen  or  a 
'  quilted  mantle  is  the  only  additional  covering.  But  though  the  form  of 
'  dress  be  similar,  the  materials  employed  constitute  a  considerable  dif- 
'  ference.  Cloths  of  a  good  fabric  are  within  the  reach  of  few;  a  coarse 
'  and  ill-stnick  cloth  of  the  same  texture  as  that  known  to  the  trade  as 
'  wrappers  in  packages,  is  the  dress  of  the  more  numerous  classes;  while 
'  many  are  content  with  sackcloth.  For  warmer  covering  foreign  woollens  - 
'  are  preferred,  but  attainable  by  few;  the  middle  class  are  dressed  in 
'  quilted  chintz,  or  in  plain  quilts;  while  the  poorer  sort  have  recourse  to 
'  the  rugged  covering  of  a  homemade  blanket.  The  peasant  decked  in 
'  his  sackcloth  and  blanket  can  hardty  deem  himself  well  clothed.  View 
'  the  inside  of  his  dwelling;  a  coarse  mat  his  bed,  the  ground  his  chair 
'  and  table,  cowdung  his  fuel,  unglazed  earthen  pots  his  furniture,  a  leaf 
'  his  plate:  he  cannot  be  thought  well  provided. 

"  It  will  naturally  be  asked,  whether  the  price  of  labour  could  afTord 
'  better  subsistence?  It  cannot,  if  we  jnstly  estimate'  the  average  earniogs 
'  of  a  family  at  no  more  than  three  rupees  a  month,  which  can  barely 
'  maintain  them  in  the  lowest  form  of  subsistence."' 
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Literature  and  Science. 


Before  we  close  these  miscellaoeous  fetches  relating  to  the  East  Indies,  vre 
ought  to  do  honour  to  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  a 
taste  for  literature  and  science  in  Hindostan. 

■  The  late  sir  William  Jones  was  one  of  those  superior  characterSj  who  may 
be  traced  by  the  lucid,  path  which  they  leave  behind  them,  and  their  bene- 
factions to  human  nature. — To  this  intelligent,  learned,  and  worthy  man, 
assisted  by. others  who  warmly  co-operated  with  him  in  the  meritorious 
design,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Hastings,  Hindostan  is  indebted  for  its 
literary  institutions;  as  well  as  the  learned  researches  which  have  been 
made  respecting  its  antiquities,  language,  religion,  and  laws. 

Under  the  present  mild  and  rational  administration  we  may  hope  that  the 
day  is  now  arrived  when  the  prejudices  which  the  natives  of  this  country 
have  entertained  against  us  will  begin  to  wear  away,  when  they  will  be 
taught  no  longer  to.  view  us  as  rapacious '  and  merciless  marauders,  but  to 
revere  the  name  of  European  as  the  promoter  of  their  happiness. 

Revbnub. 

Colonel   Fullarton   says,  "  that  the  countries  subject  to  our  influence,   ■* 
**  under  any  administration  that  did  not  openly  cherish  discord  and  exult 
'  "  in  malversation,  would  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  £.lQ,QOQ,ooo,  and 
"  would  increase  in  value  with  every  subsequent  improvement." +' 

If  we  may  judge  from  Mr.  Dundas's  last  statement  of  the  financial  afTairs 
of  India,  on  which  we  certainly  may  rely,  such  an  administration  is  now 
established. 

It  appears  from  that  statement  that  the  total  revenues  of  the  three 
prcsidences  had  considerably  increased  from  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  that  it  had  nearly  reached  the  sum  mentioned  by  colonel  Fullarton. — 
It  is  as  follows: 

Results. 
t,.^  wfpte  about  the  year  1786. 

t    FuUarton's  View.  ^s. 
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RiSULTS  OF  THB   ESTIUATSS*    1800,    1801. 
mKTIMUD. 

Bengal,   - rf.6,SS9,504 

Madras,    8,478,071 

Bombay,     300,479 

Total  Rerennes    ..  S,013,75O 

CBARSm. 

Bengal,   4,422,048 

Bladnu,  8,T2»,1I2 

Bombay, 1,051,893 

Total  chargea,    ..  0,l(Ki,8£3 

Net  eatiouted  rerenue  of  the  three 

presidencie*, 715,887 

Deduct  supplies  to  Bencooleo,  &c.    .  82,300 

Remainder,  Sec    ..  633,537 

Dedncted  fram  interest  oa  debt*,  1,082,042 

Which  thews  the  net  defitdenqr  of 

the  rerenues  from  the  territories'' 

to  be     .    448,505     . 

Which,  deducted  from  the  estimated 

amount  of  sales  of  imports  . . .  501,975 

The  remainder  is  ..  ^.143,470 

.     And  is  the  amount  estimated  (o  be  applicable  in  the  year  1800,   is'Ol 
to  the  purchase  of  investments,  payment  of  commercial  charges,  &c. 

The  home  account,  furnished,  he  said,  much  cause  of  satisfaction: 

Aggregate  amount  of  sales,  1800, 

1801,      - rf.lO,S23,452 

More  than  Ust  yew,   .'.--.   1««,842 

Excess  on  the  company's   goods 

alone,     234,314 

Excess   on    priTste    trade    goo^Ia,     45,112 
Defieieicy  on   neutral    property,    118,584 

The 
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The  sale  of  the  company's  goods 

je.0,875,000 
7,603,041 

Actually  amounted  to    

Being  more  than  esdmatcd, 

M7,04l 

The  receipts  911  sales  of  company's 

goods   estimated    at . 

Actnally  amomited  to   

8,301,000 
7,383,849 

1,181,849 

Charges  and  profit  on  priTale  trade 

lOO/WO 
133,43» 

Actually  amounted  to    

j£.33,430 

Gembral  Result,  . . 

Although  the  actual  receipts  have  fallen  short  of  the  estimate  upwards 
of  ^.800,000,  from  a  disappointment  in  an  expected  payment  from 
goveroment>  and  from  deferring  the  disposal  of  the  loyalty  loan;  and 
although  the  payments  have  been  exceeded  by  an  enlarged  supply  to  India, 
yet  the  very  favourable  produce  from  the  sales  of  goods,  and  the  extention 
of  time  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  to  the  bank,  have  so  operated,  that  the 
balance  of  cash  estimated  to  be  on  the  first  of  march. 


against  &e  company,  ......... 

Actually  proved  to  be  in  their 
favour  to  the  amonnt  of  .... 

Being  more  favonratlle  than  esti- 
mated by    

He  next  fame  to  the  state  of  the 

Dbbts  in  India. 
Amount  stated    last  year,    .... 
Amount  this  year, 

lucreaae,    . 
Debts  transCerred  in  the  year,  . 


^.308,013 
930,590 


^1,308,603 


je.lS,9«5,53(t 
14>40,401 
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Dbbts  bearinq  Interest. 

Amonnt  lut  yctr,  ^.10,100,928 

AmoDDt  this   jeUy  13,301,970 

Increaae  of  debts  bearir.g  interest,  3,111,04% 

Amount  of  interest  p&yable  by  the 

aooouQt  of  lut  year,  013,687- 

Amount  of  interest  pajtabte  by  the 


Mconnt  of  thii  year^ 
Increue  of  interest  payable  winuRlly 

<f.  1,081,049 
l«,fi3S 

Assets  in  Indu- 

Consisting  of  cash,  goods,  stores, 

ftc.  last  year, 
Ditto,  ditto,  by  the  present  state 

nent, 

rf.tO,«5»,l07 
11,3S9,S33 

Deduct— — Increue  of  assets  from 
increase  debtsj  the  state  of  the 
company's  afialrs  in  India  wil) 
appear  worse  by 

<e.  1,3 10,446 
334,430 

Although  thfi  state  of  the  concern  at  home  was  worse  this  year  by 
j^.S44,'98i,  on  the  particular  ground  of  deducting  increase  of  debts  from 
decrease  of  assets,  yet  the  net  improfement  at  China  and  St.  Helena  was 
no  le»  than  ^.i,*4»,9SS.  He  should  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
debts  and  assets  both  in  India  and  at  home. 

•    General  Compakison  of  Debts  and  Assets. 

Increase  of  debts  in   India,         j£.l,(t44,87S  ' 

Decrease  of  debts  at  home,  430,333 

Net  increase  of  debts,         ^.1,308,043 
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Increase  of  assets  in   India,       ^.1,310,446 
Decrease  of  assets    at  home,  781,314 


Increase, 


Add  n^tt  improved  balance  at 
China  And  St.  Helena  as  fol- 
lows; 

China,    1,446,101 

Deduct  St.  Helena,  3,869 


Total  increase  of  assets,      ■'    '  '   •'  '■ 

Deducting  the  above  increase  of 
d«bts  from  the  increase  of  assets, 
an  improrement  would  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  the  com- 
pany's affurs  in  the  course  of 
the  year  to  the  amount  of  .... 

Bat  the  following  sums  remain  to 
be  deducted  for  bills  on  account 
of  India,  adjusted  but  not  in- 
cluded ih  the  Indian  debt,  or  in 
that  at  home,    361,915 

For  the  Talue  of  cargoes  to  India 
included  in  the  home  assets,  but 
arrired  so  as  to  fona  part  of  the 
stock  there  on  the  thirtieth  of 
april,  1800    280,441 


The  remaining  total,  j6.0O,465 

Is  the  amount  in  which  the  general  atate  of  the  whole  concern  has 
amended  during  the  last  year,  subject,  however,  to  such  adjustments  as  may 
result  from  the  settlement  of  the  account  between   govemmeDt  and  the 

company.' 

Political  State  of  Bengal. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  a  work  written  by  Gholaum  Hossein 
Khan,  entitled    "  Seir  Miitakbarin,"  or  View   of  Modern    Times;    which 

contains 
*     Appendix  to  Annual  Regiiler.  i8oi.  164. 
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contains  an  examination  of  the  English  goverament  and  policy  previous 
to  the  year  1780.  And  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to 
observe  that  some  of  the  chief  causes  of  distress  to  the  Indians  inhabiting 
the  English  provinces,  and  their  disaffection  with  the  English  government 
in  that  country,  have  heen  removed  by  the  late  regulations  made  in  the 
administration  of  justice  and  other  matters  wherein  the  comfort  of  the 
natives  is  involved. 

After  adverting  to  the  vast  extent  of  Hindostan,  the  diversity  of  climates, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  singular  character  of  the  people,  and  their  pe- 
culiar manners,  customs,  maxima,  and  institutions,  and  to  the  delicate  confi- 
guration of  their  bodies,  and  the  deficiency  of  mental  energy,  which  fitted 
them  for  the  yoke  of  foreign  conquerors,  the  writer,  descants  on  the  virtues 
and  good  policy  of  the  first  mussulman  princes. — He  dates  the  origin  of 
the  evib  which  the  Indians  now  feel  in  the  reign  of  Aurengzib,  "  a  prince 
"  who  united  a  warlike  and  ambitious  genius  to  a  cruel  dlspo»tion."  These 
increased  during  the  reigns  of  bis  successors. 

Speaking  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  state  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  among  the  events  wtiich  these 
revolutions  produced,  says  he,  the  introduction  of  Europeans  into  the  heart 
of  the  empire  is  tlte  most  important  and  extraordinary. 
■  This  writer  ascribes  the  unhappiness  of  his  countrymen,  and  their  disaf- 
fection towards  the  English,  to  twelve  causes.  "  The  first  cause,"  says  he, 
"  is  that  oilr  new  rulers  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  system  of  our 
civil  policy,  both  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  estimating  the  revenue,  and  to 
the  manner  of  collecting  it.  The  province  and  duties  of  the  zemindar  they 
cannot  well  comprehend,  for  in  England  there  is  no  such  person.  In  that 
country  subahdaries,  soujdaries,  khalssas,  and  jaghires  are  unknown.  There 
the  public  treasures  are  not  supplied  from  the  produce  of  the  soil." — After 
enlarging  on  the  difibrence  of  situation,  customs  and  institutions,  a 
disregard  to  which  had  occasioned  discontent,  he  proceeds  to  tlie  second 
cause. 

"  a.  The  slight  knowledge  which  our  English  governors  have  obtained 
relative  to  the  institutions  of  this  country  appears  to  be  little  more  than  what 
they  have  learned  from  their  own  native  writers;  who,  being  beardless  and 
inexperienced  and  tiaving  nothing  in  view  but  their  own  benefit,  are  solely 

solicitous 
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solicitous  to  please  th«ir  masters,  without  regard  to  truth;  and  therefore 
they  ouslead  them  1^  giving  such  inf<»iQation  as  accord  with  their  mistaken 
notions. — He  then  places  in  a  very  striking  light  the  inconveniencies  and 
evils  arising  from  this  mbinformation.  and  this  disregard  of  national  bustoms 
and  institutions,  and;  above  all,  in  matters  of  government,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  according  to  the  laws  and  practice  of  England. 

"  Whether  we  respect  the  wisdom  or  the  humanity  of  the  measure,  the 
removal  of  this  grievance  redounds  much  to  the  honour  of  the  English 
government.  By  the  repdeUing  act  of  I79S,  a  system  of  government  was 
founded  on  the  broadest  principles  of  reason  and  justice:  it  has  provided 
that  our  tmasulmen  and  Hindoo  subjects  $hmld  be  nded  by  their  own  ret- 
pec^ve  latos:  that  the  mussulmen  should  in.  all  cases,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  be  governed  by  the  mahomedan  jurisprudence;  bui  that  the  Hindoo/ 
thould  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  in  maUers  of  property,  and  by  ths ' 
mahomedan  late  in  criminal  matters. — In  conformity  with  this  act,  the  revenue-- 
andjudicial  departments,  which  had  before  been  conducted  by  the  same  officerSi 
were  now  sq)arated  at  much  as  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  country  would 
admit.  A  supreme  native  court,  caUed  the  nizamut  adaulut,  for  the  trial  of 
ciml  and  criminal  cattses,  which  had  been  before  established,  xpas  now  fxed  at 
Qdcutta,  and  the  governor-genaral  and  the  members  of  the  supreme  council 
xoere  directed  to  sit  as- Judges,  amsted  by  the  chi^cazy,  or  mahomedan  judges,^ 
and  two  muflies,  or  priests,  and  a  pundit,  or  Hindoo  doctor  cf  laws. — There 
waSt  likewise,  established  at  Calcutta  a  supreme  court  of  revenue  called  the 
suDDKR  DBWANNY  ADAULDT,  ot  uJacH  the  governor-gencrol  and  members  of 
the  council  sit  as  judges,  assisted  by  native  judges  and  fjfficers  of  revenue.—- 
The  writer  from  whose  account  of  these  admirable  regulations  this  is 
extracted  informs  us,  moreover,  that  the  act  has  secured  to  the  native  inha- 
bitants of  Hindostan  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  many  legal  rights  and 
privileges  which  their  ancestors  never  possessed,  either  under  the  mogul 
government,. or  Hindoo  monarchies.* 

"  s.  The  third  cause  which  contributes  to  prevent  a  cordial  reconcilia» 
tion  between  the  English  and  the  people  of  the  country  is  their  differing 
in  language,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  the  habits  of  life. — To  remove  this 
cause  of  disaffection,   the  Persiem,  as  well  as  the  vemacidar  language  of 

Hindostan, 

•     Aiiaiic  Ana.  Regiit.  83  to  99  of  third  part. 
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Hindoslan,  are  mw  learned  and  spoken  by  all  the  company's  officers,  both 
civil  and  military,  and  by  all  who  are  desirous  to  ra^mmend  themselves 
to  appointments. 

"  4.  A  fourth  cause  is  the  frequent  change  of  persons  who  fill  the 
chief  appointments  in  the  company's  service. 

"  5.  A  fifth  cause  is  the  extreme  slovraess  with  which  the  proceedings 
of  the  governing  councils  are  carried  on. 

"  6.  A  sixth  cause  is  the  great  difference  between  the  English  way  of 
giving  public  audience  to  suitors,  and  the  Hindostan  mode  of  receiving 
them  in  open  durbar. — This  cause  of  complaint  was  first  removed  by  Mr. 
Hastings;  who  revived  the  custom  of  holding  public  durbars,  which  has 
been  continued  by  his  successors. 

"  7.  A  seventh  cause  is,  that  the  English  company  engross  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  natives  have  been  thereby  deprived  of 
many  advantages  which  they  formerly  enjoyed.—^In  speaking  upon  this 
article  the  teriter  does  honour  to  Mr.  Hastings,  for  the  means  used  by  him 
to  prevent  abuses  in  this  department. 

"  8.  The  eighth  cause  is  the  overgrown  power  of  the  zemindars,  and 
the  mistaken  confidence  placed  in  them  by  government.*  It  is  an  unde- 
niable truth  that  the  zemindars  are  a  refractory,  faithless  class  of  people, 
whom  nothing  but  present  interest  can  bind,  and  who  always  require  to  be 
superintended  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  with  the  most  unremitted 
strictness. 

'.'  9.  A  ninth  cause  exists  in  that  custom  of  the  English  of  appointing 
men  to  offices  according  to  rank  and  seniority,  instead  of  talente  and 
merit. 

"10.  A  tenth  cause  is  the  partiality  which  the  English  shew  to  their 
own  countrymen,  and  even  to  the  meanest  of  their  native  dependants. 

"II.  The  eleventh  cause  is  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  the 
SDFRXHB  COURT  OF  JVDtCATVKB.—'This  grievance  was  removed  by  the  i^ulating 

act  of  1795. 

"  12.    The 

*  "  Among  the  ludt  att«tied.lo  the  revenue,"  nyt  the  writer  on  proprietary  rigbl,  &c.  "  the 
*'  condition  of  large  zemitidaries  is  more  Jt.<>1orab1e  than  that  of  ettatei  of  moderate  extent.  The 
**  Kmindary  of  one  iodividuBl  compT^hendcil  13,000  square  miles.  The  estate  we  allude  to  has 
**  heen  cotMidcrably  reduced,  but  yet  continue*  a  wide  property;  and  Kveral  oibcrt  are  very 
re." — Atiatic  R^gitttr,  67  0/  MuttUaniu. 
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"  1 K.  The  twelfUi  caiue  is  discoverable  in  that  custom  of  the  English 
executive  government,  of  deciding  in  private  such  matteis  as  our  princes 
used  to  adjust  or  decide  on  in  open  court." ' 

The  translator  of  this  work  from  the  Penuc  language  satisfactorily  con- 
troverts the  idea  entertained  by  some  that  it  is  spurious;  adducing,  among 
other  testimonies  of  its  being  genuine,  the  encomium  passed  on  the 
author  by  sir  William  Jones,  in  his  discourse  to  the  Asiatic  society,  in  the 
following  words:  "  for  modern  Indian  history  we  have  ample  materials  in 
"  Fenian,  from  Ali  of  Yezd,  to  Gholaun  Hussein,  whom  many  of  us  per- 
"  sonally  know,  and  whose  impartiality  deserves  the  highest  applause.'" 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  on  the  subjects  of  the 
preceding  abstracts  may  be  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  the  original  works. 
«What  is  here  given  is  intended  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  as  have 
not  an  opportunity  of  recurring   to  them. 

Ahmy. 

The  author  of  the  Life  of  Hyder  Ali,  which  was  published  in  1784, 
states  the  forces  of  the  English  in  India  to  be  90,000  men;  viz.  eight  regi- 
ments of  English  infantry  of  1,000  men  each;  three  on  the  establishment 
of  Madras,  three  on  that  of  Bengal,  and  two  on  that  of  Bombay;  besides 
l,eoo  men  forming  the  artillery  companies  on  the  several  establishments, 
and  about  l,£00  invalids  in  garrison. — ^About  4,000  cavalry;  l,soo  of 
which  were  on  the  Madras  establishment;  but  the  greater  part  of  these 
were  Indian. — ^The  remainder  consisted  of  sepoys,"  and  other  native  troops. 

ExTBHT,  Population  ano  Rkvenob  og  thb  Sodthebn  CouimttBS  op  India. 

Captain  Mackenzie  cites  an  approved  work,  published  a  short  time  before 
his  History  of  the  War  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  which  gives  the  following 
account  of  these  countries:  "  That  part  of  the  Decao,  or  peninsula  of 
"  India,  south  of  the  river  Kistnah,  in  latitude  16^  degrees  north,  and 

"  extending 

•  AtiaticAno.  Regiu.  180a.  111  of  third  [art,  'Men.  ■  Life  of  Hyder  Ali.  2. 17. 
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"  extending  in  a  triangular  form  to  Cape  Comorin,  between  the  two  coasts 
"  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  comprehends  in  all  an  area  of  one  hundred 
"  and  forty  thousand  square  geographical  miles;  of  which  the  British 
*'  dominions,  including  the  circar  of  Guntour,  the  Camatic  payengaut,  and 
"  its  dependencies  of  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  Tinevelly,  Travancore,  &c. 
"  comprise  about  £0,000;  the  districts  of  Carnoul,  Raichore,  &c.  under 
*'  the  protection  of  the  nizam.  4,000 ;  and  the  nabobship  of  Sanore,  with 
"  the  independent  rajahships  of  Bari^  or  Bounselo,  of  Koork  and  others 
"  in  the  Balagaut  hills  of  Malabar,  at  least  6,000  more;  leaving  S0,000 
"  for  the  square  dimensions  of  all  the  actual  possessions  of  Tippoo. — 
"  As  this  calculation  is  confirmed  by  major  Rennell,  whose  abilities  as  > 
."  geographer  are  universally  known,  it  is  fair  to  admit  that  no  trpth 
"  can  be  better  established."* 

FOSGB   AMD   RaVUiaB   or   TiFPOO   SOLTAN. 

Captain  Mackenzie  assents  to  the  statement  before  mentioned  req>ecting 
the  extent  of  Tippoo's  dominions  before  the  war  commenced  in  1790. 
He  supposes  that  his  revenue  was  about  jf  .s,ooo,ooo,  a£ter  deducting  for 
expences  of  collecting.  He  states  the  population  of  his  states  at  6,000,000 
of  inhahit^ts;  and  his  army  at  lS£,ooo  regular^  well-disciplined  troops^ 
•tpgether  with  a  standing  militia  of  iso^ooo  of  various  denominations.*^ 


VOL.  IT.  i  u. 


AMERICAJl 
'    Mukenxic'*  Sketch,  p.  i.  ■    Ueo.  i.  p«x. 
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AMERICAN  STATES. 


THE  history  of  the  establishment  of  tiie  American  States,  thor  sobse- 
qaent  institutions,  and  the  principal  articles  of  the  present  constitution, 
having  been  already  given,  all  that  remains  which  is  compatible  with  the 
nature  and  design  of  diese  mtaceUameSj  is  to  give  the  reader  a  general 
idea  of  their  ^tent  and  population,  their  financial  system,  their  products, 
their  trade,  their  literary  institutions,  and  their  military  establishmmt. 

EXTBHT. 

Tbe  following  calculittom,  we  are  informed  by  an  histwim  of  the 
United  States,  were  made  Irom  actual  measBrement,  by  I.  Hutchiiw,  ^eo' 
grapher  to  the  States.' 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  ctnt^B,  hj  compntatioa,  a  millioii  acbu. 

of  sqoure  milei,    in  which  are S40,000,000 

Deduct  for   what   'a  covered   hy  water, 51,000,000 

Acres  of  land,     580,000,000* 


Division  and  PoptriATioN. 

The  American  republic  consists  of  three  grand  divisions,  denominated 
the  NoBTBERN,  Middle,  and  Soutbbsn: — we  cannot  have  a  better  idea  of 
.  the  relative    weight    of  the    states    which   constitute    it  than  from  the 

following 
*    WiDtnboiham.  1. 176.  Co«.  84. 
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foUowing  statement  vl  its  popalation,  and  tike  subsequent  statement  of 
their  sports  and  impoitB, 


HtteTBlUC  DIVISION. 

HA.I.KI. 

Vennont,      -----  44,7«S 

New  Hampghire,     -  TO,B37 

Dislrid  of  Maine  belonging  to  Mat- 
uchoMts,  not  given 

MMBachiuets,     18V*' 

Rhode  Island,      31,818 

Conneaicnt,   114,«8 

HIDDLS   DIVISION. 

New  York,      Ifil.SW 

New   Jersey,     88,087 

Pensyhania, 217,736 

Dcteware,      «,»« 

Territory  oortb-w^t  of  the  Ohio,  18,648 

SOUTHSSN   DIVISION. 

Maryland,     107,«4 

Virginia,    M7,071 

Kwtncky, S4,«ll 

North  CaroUna,  147,494 

Sontii  Carolina,   73,208 

Georgia,    27,147 


40,&05 
70,180 


1S0,581 
32,652 
117,448 


152,302 
83,307 

206,203 
22,384 
15,365 


101,395 
315,040 
28,921 
140,710 
00,080 
26,739 


FlNAHCB. 

"  The  natural  tax  of  moderate  govemmentSi"  Montesquieu  observes, 
'  is  the  duty  laid  on  merchandise.  As  this  is  really  paid  by  the  consumer, 
'  though  advanced  by  the  merchaat,  it  is  a  loan  which  the  merchant  has 
'  already  made  to  the  consumer."  "  It  is  therefore  obvious,"  he  says, 
'  that  in  proportion  to  the  moderation  of  the  government,  to  the  pre- 

*  valence  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  to  the  security  of  private  fortunes, 
'  the  merchant's  power  is  increased  to  advance  money  to  the  state  and 

*  to  pay  considerable  duties  to.  individuals.    In  England  a  merchant  lends 

"  really 

SMS 
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"  really  to  the  government  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  sterling  for  every  tun 
"  of  wine  he  imports.  Where  is  the  merchant  that  would  venture  to  do 
"  so  in  Turkey?  ^ 

The  Americans  have  been  led  by  the  dictates  of  good  sense  to  adopt 
a  system  of  finance  correspondent  with  the  sentiments  of  this  intelligent 
civilian  and  philosopher.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  revenue  is  raised 
by  duties  on  the  export  and  import  of  merchandise.  The  sums  total  of 
their  expenditure  in  1T94  were  as  follow: 

CWU  list 397,301    dolbn. 

For  making   good  deficiencies    for 

(he  support  of  the  civil  list  es. 

tkblishmeni,  &c.   147,069 

War  dapartment,     I,407,83A 

3,002,735  • 


According  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Coxe,  assistant-^secretary  to 
the  States,  their  revenues  in  1791  were  estimated  at  5,Si9,7eo  dollars, 
and  in  1T98  at  s,700jOOO;  and  they  had  always  exceeded  the  estimates. 
— ^The  same  writer  says  that  in  the  two  ensuing  years  the  revenues  were 
advanced  in  proportion  to  the  advance  made  by  them  in  agriculture 
and  commerce,,  and  that  the  .surplus  revenue  of  i?93  amounted  to 
3,300,000  dollars. 

According  to  him,  "  about '  eleven  millions  sterltng  would  purchase  or 
"  discharge  all  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  which  they  owe  to  indi- 
"  viduals  or  to  bodies  politic  other  than  themselves." — A  part  of  the 
above  surplus  was  applied  to  the  redaction  of  this  debt  and  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  remainder,  and  part  to  the  provi^ng  for  the  public 
defence  and  protection.' 

COUMERCB. 

The  following  statement  of  goods  exported  between  October  i  1798, 
and  October  i  1793,  shews  the  extent  of  the  American  foreign  trade,  and 
also  the  relative  amount  of  its  exports  to  different  countries. 

StTMMABY 

'  ^    Eipiii  6t  Loix.  liv.  13.  ch.  14.  *  'Winterbothun.  1. 139.  a^i. 

'    Tench  Coxe't  View.  496.    Wintciboiluin.  1. 153. 
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*59 


■  suHMABY  i»*axroms. 


To  tbe  domiaioiM  of  Rnuwj - '  .i.,r,.r~.'.. 

^o  the  domintom  of  Swedeo,     .-.-.  .i-,...,.. 

To  the  doroiBJeiis  of  Denmiuk, 

To  thtt  domuions  of  the  United  Nctherlhods, 

To  the  dominiom  of  Great  BritBJn,      

To  the  tmpetial  portt  of  the  Aastrian  Nether. 

Unds  and  Gcrmaitr,       

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  other  Hans  Towns, 
To  the  dominions  of  Prance,      ............ 

To  the  dominions  of  Spain,      ^ 

To  the  doDtinions  ot  Portugi),   

To  the  Italian  ports, 

To  Morocco, 

To  the  East  Indies,  generallj',- - -.-.^. ...... . 

To  Africa,  lenerall;,   ....;;.-;;;.;;^^.-.... 

To  the  West  Indies,  gener^ly,      .;.;...;.. 

To  the  North.lrest  Coast  flf- Atocric^ -■ 

Uncertara,      .-;... .-,-.-.-.-.-  ;.i.-it...... 


■  Total,- 


5,700 

301,447 

870,508 

3,109,530 

8,431,339 

1,013,347 

794,537 

.     7,050,498 

.     2,237,950 

907,590 

320,088 

3,094 

253,131 

331,343 

309,560 

1,580 

3,088 

30,011,788 


The  following  statement  ■  of-  the  ■  valoe  of  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, exported  from  ihe'Uhifed  States,  enables  us  to  judge  of  the 
relative  amount  of  the   trade   of  each  stale. 


BZPOBTS  BBTWBBM  .OCIOBZR    1    179S,    AKD  SXFTEMBBB  30  1793. 

COLLARS, 

New  Hampshire,    198,107 

Massachnsets,       , '.....  3,070,412 

Rhode  Island,    010,410 

Connecticut,    770,339 

New  York, 2,034,370 

New  Jersey,      54,170 


Feasyltania, 
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miscellanies: 

DOLUlU. 

Ftai^lnnia    ^..^^ ^ 0,068,730 

DeUwue,        71,242 

Mftiylud     3,087,110 

Virginia, 3,084,317 

North  CaroliM,     363,307 

Stmth  CaroUna, 8,195,874 

CFtorila, .;. S01,383 

Total Sfl,0tl,788 


We  shall  be  assist^  iil  Making  our  estimate  by  the  following  statement 
of  duties  on  imports  between  October  i  I7»0,  and  September  so  I79i. 

KR  SUTIBt. 

New  Hampdiire,      27,000    dolian. 

afaSMchnseta, 420,707 

Rhode  Island,     - 107,102 

Connecticnt,      ,. 106,351 

Neir  York,     019,534 

New  Jeney, 0,S98 

PeDSjrlTania,       707,055 

Deiaware,       18,283 

Maryland,      322,904 

Vi^inia,     334,995 

,     North  Carolina,    ....l i 58,861 

South  Carolina, 234,082 

Georgia,     42^285 

Total  of  net  duties,     ....    3,000,517  * 


The  following  statement  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  which  have  paid 
duty  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  between  October  i  1791,  and 
September  so  179S,  enables  us  tojiidge  of  the  extent  of  their  trade, 
and  also   of  the  relative  amount  of  their  trade  to  diflermt  countries. 


Winierbotham.  6.  174. 
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TO  WHAT  NATION  HtLONOIKQ. 

TOm.  ■ 

ya  tbe  Unitad  Statu 649,379 

To  the  United  States  uid  forei^  lutioDS,  jointly,  407 

To  Fraoce,    ^..  34,44S 

To  GrcatBriUio, 909,648 

To  Spain,  S)148 

To  Uaitefl  NetherUndi, 3,113 

To  Portugal, 3,S4S 

To  Hamburg!)  and    Bremen, 6,877 

To  Denmark,     76S 

To  Sweden,    943 

Total,    ......  s(K),sa) 


The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  skins  and  fuis  exposed  to  sale' 
at  the  New  York  coSee-house,  in  London,  in  the  year  1794,  is  deserving 
our  notice,  as  it  8he\^  the  vast  extent  of  the  trade  and  will  enable  us  to 
judge  o£  the  profit  which  America  derives  from  it. 


309,893  ncooa  780  wolverin 

35,874  bear  31,370  mtuquasb 

34,300  martia  7,798  rabbit  and  white  hare 

145,830  beaver  10,785  kid 

S9,84S  otter  304,130  dew 

5,840  (^poisaoi  1,089  elk 

13,330  cat  ^yi90  aeait  : 

57,580  mink  983  Iamb 

10,090  woV  4,830  squirrel 

18,930  fox  8,300  fiilier 


Thece  are  ^vend  other  articles  of  cxpon  of  gie^t  importance,  some  ^f 
which  are  capable  of  being  enlarged.  One  of  these  is  iron;  which  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  several  of  the  states. — Another  is,  tar^ 

pitch. 
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pitch,  and  turpentine. — Another  is  sugar  procured  from  the  juice  of  the 
maple  tree.' — Another  is  timber  of  various  kinds. — Another  is  pot  gnd 
pearl  ashes;  of  which  the  province  of  Massachusets  alone  has  exported  to 
the  amount  of  «oo,ooo  dollars  in   one  year. 

Fisheries  are  another  'very- considerable  source  of  profit  to  the  States; 
it  is,  moreover^  one  for  which  their  situation  is  particularly  well  adapted, 
which  might  be  greatly  extended,'  and  'might  be  made  instrumental  to 
the  promoting:  other  meaos  of  .wealth.*      ... 


Agricultuke.  ■  ■     ' 

Important  as  the  foregoing  objects  are  to  the  American  states,  agriculture 
'is  still  more  so.  On  this  it  principally  depends  not  only  for  subsistence, 
but  for  th6  employment -of-tts  inhabitants,  and  for  its  most  valuable  ar- 
ticles of  export.  "  Calculations  carefully  made,"  says  the  last  cited 
writer,  "  do  not  raise  the  proportion  of  property,  or  the  number  of  men 
"^  employed  in  manufactures,  fisheries,  navigation  and  trade,  to  one-eighth 
"  :of  the  property  and  people  occupied  by  agriculture,  even  in  the  com- 
."  mercial  state  of  New  England." — The  disproportion  is  much  greater,  he 
aays,  taking  the  union  at  large. '' — ^We  shall  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of 
this  by  attending  to  the  following  articles. 

Bedde  the  grain  consumed  by  their  own  inhabitants,  &c.  the  States 
exported,  in  the  y6ar  ending  in  September  l79Z,  s,\^s,zss  bushels  of 
different  kinds  of  grain, 

1^60,7%3  barrels  of  floar,  meal,  &c. 
116,803  barrels  of  beef,  pork,  &c. 
119,4%8  bogsheads  of  tabacco. 

b%S»^  bogsbeada  of  flax  seed. 

44,762  bOr>ea  and  horned  cattle. 

In  the  southern  states  rice  is  a  very  considerable  product,  and  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Italy  or  the  Levant  in  quality. — Indigo  and  cotton  are 
likewise  very  considerable  products  in  the  same  states,  and  are  likely  to 
be  extended.' 

Bank. 
'  See  HiiC.  of  Americaa  Stacei.  1790.      ■  Coxe.  79.  8€.  S^.  8'        ^  Idem,  7.       >  Idem.  86.  434* 
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Bank. 


To  promote  commerce  and  itianufactures,  and  to  forwatd  every  under- 
taking for  the  benefit  of  the  states,  a  bank  vras  incorporated  by  act  of 
congress  in  1791,  by  the  style  of  president,  directors,  and  company  of  the 
hank  of  the  United  States. — The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  is  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  one-fourth  of  which  is  in  gold  and  silver;  the  other  three- 
fourths  in  that  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  which,  at  the 
time  of  payment,  bears  an  accruing  interest  of  six  per  cent. — Two  millions 
of  this  capital  stock  is  subscribed  by  the  pre^dent  in  the  name  of  the. 
United  States.* 

SociBTY  OP  THa  Cincinnati. 

Among  the  institutions  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  America,  we  ought 
to  mention  the  society  of  Cincinnati,  formed  by  the  American  officers,  at  ■ 
the  close  of  the  war  with  England,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  the  minds  of 
their  military  brethren  to  the  private  life  to  which  they  were-then  returning. 
— ^Their  declared  principles  were  these — "  Ah  incessant  attention  to  pre- 
"  serve  inviolate  the  exalted  rights  and  liberties  of  human  nature,  for^ 
"  which  thty  had  fought  and  bled. — ^An  unalterable  determination  to  pro- 
"  mote  and  cherish  union  and  national  honour  between  the  respective 
"  states. — ^To  render  cordial  affection  and  the  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness 
"  permanent  among  the  officers. — And  to  extend  acts  of  beneficence 
"  towaids  those  officers  and  their  families  who  mny  unfortunately  be  under 
"  the  necessity  of  receiving  it.' 

SciRNCES   AND   LeTTEBS. 

Sciences  and  letters  may  be  said  to  owe  their  foundation  in  America  to 
doctor  Benjamin  Franklin. — He  was  bred  a  printer;  was  apprenticed  to  that 
art  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  earliest  years  he  made  every  possible  advan- 
tage of  it  to  diffuse  science  and  knowledge  in  all  its  branches  among  his 

"countrymen, 
*    WintCTbotham.  i.  363.  *     Idem.  1,  261. 
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countrymen. — Natural  and  experimental  philosophy  were  his  favourite 
study:  and  America  may  be  said  to  have  produced  her  first-fruits  of  science 
in  the  discoveries  which  this  celebrated  philosopher  made  in  electricity. 
— Uodei:  Ki&  auspices,  a.  philosophical  soQtstf  tv^s  fofimed  at  Philadelphia 
in  1769,  wbifih.  was.  incorporated  in.  17&0.  The  prfsideot's  chair  was,  ii% 
1794>,  very  boaourably  fiHed  by- Mr.  RijtteBbouse.  * 

With-  thr  same  view-  of  prooioting  knqwledge,  an  aprnkmy.  of  arts  and 
scieaces  was>  iocorpwated  by  tjh«  state  of  Mlassachusets;  wltkh,  whilst  it 
directed  its  attention  to  philosophical  objects  in  general-,  directed  it  morci 
particnIarL)[  to  the  exploring  the  antiquities  and  natural  history  of  America, 
and  t&BcovenjDg  the  uses  to  which  its  natural  [HwbictiQns  «iay  be  api^ied. 

Ahmy  and  Navy. 

The  American  States,  adhering  to  the  pacific  )ine  of  policy  recommended 
by  Washuigton  and  caf<Mced  by  good  «ei»e  and  a  regwl  to  their  essential 
mtcxests,  have  cautiously  avoided  embarlcing  in  wa^  or  entering  int(%  any 
engagements  wluch  may  eventually  lead  to  it.  Availing  thenwlves  of  theic 
situaticm,  remote  from  the  seats  of  those  wars  which  ambitiqa  a«d  rlvat> 
slup  have  occasioned  among  the  European  powers  and  naking-  economy 
die  nune  of  their  inlant  siate>  they  have  avoided  the  ezpence  of  a  regulac 
naval  force;  relying  on  the  resources  which  their  maritime,  commercial 
strength,  with  their  own  exertions,  would  afford  them  in  caw  of  need. 
They  have,  also,  kept  their  military  estabUsbmenC  very  low. — In  179*  it 
consisted  of  only  five  thousand  regular  troops,  enlisted  for  three  years.— 
An  augroentation  was  about  the  time  proposed,  on  account  of  the  dangeis 
which  then  threatened  the  states;  but  the  house  of  representatives  re* 
jected  the  proposal; '  choosing  rather  to  rest  on  their  national  militia  than 
deviate  from  their  original  principles. 


ARTICLE 

WinleTboiham.  1.  gOj.  ■    Idem.  365. 
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GENEALOGY   OF   SOVEREIGN   PRINCES. 


THE  connexion  between  the  genealogy  of  sovereign  princes  and  the 
history  of  the  ages  in  which  they  have  lived,  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
former  to  illustrate  many  passages  in  the  latter,  may,  perhaps,  render  the 
following  outlines  of  the  pedigrees  of  the  chief  families  in  Europe  inte- 
resting to  the  reader. 


HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA. 


According  to  Moreri,  the  genealogy  of  this  family  cannot  be  traced  with 
certainty  further  back  than  the  thirteenth  century. — Rodolph  count  of 
Hapsburg,  who  was  elected  emperor  in  1  iis,  has  been  generally  deemed 
its  founder.  From  him  descended  Maximilian,  who  was  created  archduke 
of  Austria  by  his  father,  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Third,  and  was  elected 
emperor  in  14S6. — ^By  his  marriage  with  Mary,  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold 
duke  of  BuTgundy,  he  added  the  extensive  and  rich  dominions  of  that  prince 
to  those  of  the  house  of  Austria.  He  had  by  her  several  children;  of  whom 
the  eldest  was  Philip,  who  married  Joan,  heiress  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
king  and  queen  of  Castile  and  Arragon;  by  whom  he  had,  beside  other 
children,  Charles,  founder  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
s  N  £  and 
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and  FerdinaDd  to  whom  his  brother  resigned  his  German  dominions  in 
1556;  and  who  acquired  Hungary  and  Bohemia  by  his  marriage  with  Anne, 
heiress  of  the  last  king,  Ladislaus. — From  him  descended  Maximilian  the 
Second — Rodolph  the  Second — Matthias — ^Ferdinand  the  Second — and  Fer- 
dinand the  Third,  who  married  the  infanta,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Philip 
the  Third  of  Spain.  On  her  descent  was  foundal  the  claim  of  the 
archduke  Charles  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  which  occasioned  the  war  of  1702. 
By  this  princess  Ferdinand  had  the  emperor  Leopold;  who  had,  by  his 
third  empress  Magdalen  Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  elector  Palatine, 
beside  other  children,  the  archdukes  Joseph  and  Charts,  who  were  suc- 
cessively raised  to  the  imperial  throne  in   1 70S  and  1711.  - 

The  emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  married  Elizabeth  of  Brunswick  Wol- 
fembuttel;  and  had  by  her  Maria  Theresa,  married  to  Stephen  duke  of 
Lorrain,  and  Anne,  married  to  his  brother,  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain. — 
By  default  of  male  heirs,  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  to  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  Austrian  house,  agreeably  to  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
and  accomplished  the  election  of  her  husband  to  the  imperial  crown. 

This  illustrious  princess  had  four  sons:  Joseph,  who  succeeded  her  in 
1780,  having  been  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  on  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Stephen  in  1765.  Peter  Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  after- 
wards'emperor,  Charles  Anthony,  governor  of  Milan:  and  Maximilian 
Xavier  archbishop  of  Cologne.  She  had  also  six  daughters:  Josephs, 
abbess  of  Prague;  Christiana,  married  to  the  duke  of  Saxe  Teschen: 
Elizabeth,  who  died  unmarried:  Amelia,  married  to  the  duke  of  Parma: 
Caroline,  married  to  the  king  of  Naples;  Maria  Antoinette,  married  to 
Lewis  the    Sixteenth  of  France. 

Joseph  the  Second  married  successively  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Parma,  and  Josephina  of  Bavaria;  but  had  no  children. — Peter  Leopold, 
who  succeeded  him  married  the  infanta,  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  sons  and  four  daughters. — Dying  in  179  2,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Francis  the  Second,  who  was  boni  in  1768. — He  married  in 
1T90  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples,  by  whom  he  has  three 
sons  and  four  daughter. 
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'  Thb  archdake  Philip,  (son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian)  who  was  duke 
of  Burgundy  in  right  of  his  mother,  heiress  of  that  duchy,  entitled  his 
s<Hi  to  the  inheritance  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon  by  his  mar^ 
rtage  with  Joan,  heiress  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  had  by  her  Charles, 
who  succeeded  to  those  kingdoms  by  the  title  of  Charles  the  First,  and  was 
elected  emperor  by  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth.-~Charles  resigned  the  crown 
of-  Spain  to  Philip  the  Second,  his  son  by  Isabella  of  Portugal,  in  isss. — 
Philip  the  Second  was  succeeded  in  I59S  by  Philip  the  Third,  his  son  by 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  the  Second. — ^Philip  the  Third 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles  archduke  of  Gratz;  by  whom  he  had 
his  successor,  Philip  the  Fourth — Anne  Mary,  married  to  Lewis  the  Thir- 
tpenth — Maiy  Anne,  married  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  Third,  and 
other  children. — Philip  the  Fourth  succeeded  his  father  in  i«si.  He  had 
by  his  flrst  queen,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
Maria  Theresa,  married  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth — and  by  his  second  queen, 
Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  Third,  he  had  his 
successor,  Charles  the  Second — Maria  Margaret  Theresa,  married  to  the 
emperor   Leopold,  and  other  children  who  died  unmarried. 

Charles  the  second,  son  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  was  born  1661  and  succeeded  his  father  I66£. — He  mar- 
ried, 1679,  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Philip  duke  of  Orleans. — She  dying 
without  children  in  1689,  he,  the  same  year,  married  Mary  Anne,  daughter 
of  Philip-W.  elector  of  Bavaria. — The  king  having  no  heir,  the  succession 
to  his  dominions  became  a  concern  which  very  deeply  interested  the 
powers  of  Europe;  who  were  apprehensive  that  the  balance  of  power 
would  be  destroyed,  should  this  rich  inheritance  be  added  either  to  the 
kingdom  of  France  or  the  Austrian  dominions.  To  prevent  this  a  partition- 
treaty  was  formed  in  1689,  by  which  the  crown  of  Spain  was  given  to  the 
electoral  prince  of  Bavaria;  Naples,  Sicily,  and  some  other  territories  jn 
Italy  to. the  dauphin;  and  Milab  to  the  archduke  Charles.     But  on  the 
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death  of  the  electoral  prince  in  1700,  a  second  treaty  was  signed^  by  which 
the  crown  of  Spain  was  settled  on  the  archduke ;  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
again  given  to  the  dauphin,  and  some  alterations  made  in  favour  of  France 
respecting  the  other  Italian  dominions.  In  die  meantime  the  Spanish  court 
became  a  scene  of  intrigue;  in  which  the  Austrian  party  were  supported 
by  the  queen  and  count  Harasch,  and  that  of  France  by  the  marquis  de 
Hatcoutt,  who  by  his  insinuating  address  secured  cardinal  Portocairero  and 
other  m^n  6f  great  influence.  The  king,  wrought  upon  by  Portocarrero, 
and  disgusted  at  hearing  that  his  monarchy  was  arbitrarily  divided  by  the 
pardtioniog  ipowers,  determined  if  possible  to  defeat  their  {lurpose  by 
bequeathing  his  crown  and  dominions  entire  to  Philip,  'duke  of  Anjou, 
grandson  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. — Charlbs  died  november  ITOO. — 
According  to  the  president  Henauh,  the  order  of  his  heirs  was  as  follows — 
I .  The  children  of  Maria  Thehsaa,  wife  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth^  daughter 
by  t^Kjirst  queen  of  Philip  the  Fourth. — «.  The  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria, 
whose  mother  was  the  archduchess  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  by  Margaret  Theresa,  daughter  by  the  tecond  queen  of  Philip 
the  Fourth. — 8.  The  ddke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Lewis  the  Fourt^inth,  aAd 
younger  son  of  Ann  of  Austria,  wife  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  and  ddetl 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Third.-^^.  The  archduke  Charles,  whose  grandmollrtr 
Mary  Ann  of  Austria,  wife  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  Third,  was  a 
yoiaiger  daughter  of  Philip  the  Third — S.  The  duke  of  Savoy  in  rig^t  of 
Catharine  his  great-^grandmodier,  daughter  of  Philip  die  Second. 


HOUSE  OF  BAVARIA  PALATINE. 


Tjie  two  houses  of  Bavaria  and  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  derive  their 
origin  from  Otto  or  Otho  count  of  Wittlesbach,  to  whom  the  emperor 
Frederic  the  First  (Barbarossa)  granted  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  in  1 1 80,  upon 
the  expul^'on  of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  And, 
according  to  Buscbing,  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second  in  1X15  granted 
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to  Lewis,  son  of  0»ho,  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhhie;  whose  son  Otho  the 
Second  in  l  iS5  married  Agnes,  hdress  of  Henry  count  Palatine,  son  of 
Henrv  the  Lion.  From  Otho  it  descended  to  Lewis  the  Second;  upon 
whose  death  in  129*  his  dominions  were  divided  between  his  two  sons. — 
Rodolph,  the  eldest,  l>ad  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine  and  was  also,  invested 
with  the  electorate.  And  Upper  Bavaria  was  given  to  Lewis. — From 
Rodolph  the  palatinate  passed  to  Adolphus,  Rodolph  the  Second,  Robert, 
Robert  the  Second  and  Robert  the  Third,  who  divided  his  domains- between 
his  four  sons;  of  whom  Stephen,  the  youngest,  obtained  the  dgchy  of 
Simmeren  and  Deux  Fonts,  and  was  the  founder  of  that  branch.  The  pala- 
tinate descended  to  his  eldest  son,  Lewis  the  Third,  and  from  him  to  Lewis 
the  Fourth — Ptulip  the  Fiat — Robert  tke  Fourth — and  Otho  Henry,  in 
whom  this  line  became  extinct,  1559. — Stephen,  duke  of  Simmeren,  &c. 
alienated  the  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts  in  favour  of  his  second  son,  Lewis, 
who  thus  became  the  founds  of  the  branch  of  Deux  Popis;  and  the 
duchy  of  Simmeren  passed  to  Frederic,  John  the  First,  and  John  the 
Second,  whose  son  Frederic  the  Third,  upon  failure  of  heirs  to  Otho 
Henry,  1559,  succeeded  to  the  palatinate.  From  him  it  descended  to 
Lewis  the  Fifth— Frederic  the  Fourth — Frederic  the  Fifth,  who  married 
Elizabeth  daughter  of  James  the  First  of  England — Charles  Lewis  the  First 
— and  Charles  the  Second,  who  died  without  heirs  1685. — The  duchy  of 
Deux  Foots  descended  from  Lewis  duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  son  of  Stephen 
duke  of  Simmeren,  in  succession  to  Alexander — Lewis — and  Wolfgang. — 
The  last  of  these,  who  had  the  duchy  of  Neuburg  from  Otho  Henry, 
Elector  Palatine,  divided  his  dominions  between  his  five  sons. — To  his  eldest, 
PhiKp  Lewis,  he  gave  the  duchy  of  Neuburg,  whose  grand-son,  Philip 
William  became  elector  Palatine  on  the  death  of  the  above  Charles  the 
Second:  and  whose  third  son,  Augustus,  was  the  founder  of  the  branch  of 
Sultzbach,  which  succeeded  to  the  electorate  on  the  extinction  of  the  line  of 
Philip  William  in  his  son  Charles  Philip  in  1742. — His  second  son,  John, 
continued  the  line  of  Deux  Fonts,  from  which  sprang  the  branches  of 
Landsberg  and  Kleburg.  (Vide  infra.) — His  third  «on,  Otho  Henry,  coqnt 
of  Sultzbach,  died  without  male  heirs.  As  did  also  his  fourth  son,  Frederic 
count  of  Veldentz. — His  Jijih  son,  Charles,  was  duke  of  Birkenfeld. — On 
the  extinction'  of  the  direct  line  of  Deux  Ponts  in   lfi6l,'t'  Charles  duke 
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of  Bavaria  Kleburg  succeeded  to  that  duchy.  And  on  the  extinction  of  the 
Kleburg  branch  by  the  death  of  Gustavus  Samuel  Leopold,  heir  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth  without  issue  nsi,  it  passed  to  Christian  the  Thir4  of 
Birkenfeld. 

Charles  Theodore  of  Bavaria  Sultzbach,  was  bom  1718. — Succeeded  to 
the  palatinate  and  electoral  dignity  on  the  extinction  of  the  Neuburg  line 
in  Charles  Thitip,  17-t>2.  And  to  the  ducby  of  Bavaria  in  1777. — Ctiarles 
Theodore  has  no  son;  and  the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts  Birkenfeld  is  his 
presumptive  heir. 


HOUSE  OF  BAVARIA  KLEBURG  ON  THE  THRONE  OF  SWEDEN. 

John  Casimir,  duke  of  Bavaria  Kleburg,  of  the  branch  of  Deux 
■Fonts,  married  I6l5  Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Ninth  king  of 
Sweden  and  half-sister  of  the  great  Gtistavus  Adolphus;  by  whom  he  had, 
beside  other  children,  Charles  Gustavus,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  1654,  on  (he  abdication  of  his  cousin-german,  Christina,  by  the 
name  of  Charles  the  Tenth. 

Charles  the  Tenth,  -king  of  Sweden  and  duke  of  Bavaria  Kleburg,  was 
succeeded  on  the  throne,  in  l6co,  by  Charles  the"  Eleventh,  his  son  by 
Hedwige  Eleanora  of  Holstein  Gottorp. — Charles  the  Eleventh  married  the 
princess  Ulrica  of  Denmark,  and  had  by  her,  beside  other  children,  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  who  succeeded  him  in  1697. — That  celebrated  monarch  was 
killed  at  Fredericshall  in  1718,  arid,  not  having  been  married,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  by  his  sister  Ulrica,  who  was  before  married  to 
Frederic  landgrave  of  Hessf^,  to  whom  she  resigned  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity.— On  Frederic's  death  in  nsi  without  children,  the  crown  of  Sweden 
passed  to  the   house  of  Holstein. 
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HOUSE  OF  UPPER  BAVARIA. 

Ths  common  ancestor  of  the  Palatine  and  Bavarian  families  was,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  Lewis  the  Second,  duke  of  Bavaria  and  count  Palatine.— 
Lewis,  (who  died  tS94)  dividing  his  dominions  between  his  two  sons.  Upper 
Bavaria  was  given  to  his  younger  son,  Lewis. — He  married  first  Beatrix, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Glogaw;  and  afterwards  Margaret,  heiress  of 
\yiUiam  count  of  Hainault,  &c.  During  his  time  Lower  Bavaria,  which 
had  been  the  portion  of  a  younger  branch,  devolved  to  him;  and  was 
ag^n  alienated  by  him  in  favour  of  his  younger  son  Albert,  who  became 
count  of  Hainault  in  right  of  his  mother:  but  it  returned  again  to  the  house 
of  Bavuia  by  the  death  of  his  son  William  without  male  heir  i4iT. — The 
emperor  Sigianund  would  have  granted  it  to  his  son-in-law  Albert  the  Fifth 
of  Austria,  son  of  Albert  the  Fourth  and  Jane,  daughter  of  the  above  Albert, 
count  of  Hainault.  But  it  being  a  male  flef,  the  measure  was  opposed  by 
the  German  princes  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Germanic  constitution.* 
Stephen,  son  of  the  above  Lewis,  dividing  his  domains  between  his  three 
sons,  Stephen  the  eldest  had  the  duchy  of  Ingolstadt — Frederic  had  Land- 
shut — and  John  had  Munich. — ^The  two  fiist  becoming  extinct  in  144S 
and  1503,  the  whole  domains  devolved  to  Albert  the  Fifth,  duke  of  Bavaria 
Munich. — A  regulation  was  afterwards  made  to  prevent  any  future  dis- 
memberments.— The  electoral  dignity  was  granted  to  Maximilian  the  First, 
16SS,  on  the  forfeiture  of  it  by  Frederic  elector  Palatine. 

From  this  prince  descended  Maximilian  Emanuel,  duke  and  elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  part  he  bore  in  the  war  for  the 
Spanish  succession  in   1712. 

He  was  succeeded  in  nse  by  Charies  Albert,  his  son  by  Theresa, 
daughter  of  John  Sobieski  king  of  Poland;  a  prince  who  is  brought  for- 
ward by  Johnson  as  an  example  of  the  adverse  fortune  attending  on  eler 
vated  stations,  in  his  beautiful  imitation  of  Juvenal's  tenth  satire: 

■      •    See  1777. 
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AH  times  their  sc&ies  of  pompom  ivoes  affi^dt 
from   Persia's  tyrant  to  Bavaria's  lord. 

He  was  raised  to  the  Imperial  throne  in   174S,  and  died  of  grief  iir 

1745. 

Charles  Max.imilian,  hfs  sOn  by  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Joseph 
the  First,  succeeded  him  in  the  duchy  and  electorate;  and  having  no  chil- 
dren by  Anne  Sophia  of  Saxony,  he  was  succeeded  in  1778  by  Chafl^.  , 
Theodore,   elector  Palatine. 


HOUSE  OF  BOURBON. 

'i'sE'common  ancestbr  of  the  diSereht  branches  of  the  fahiily  of  Bburbob 
was  Lewis  rtie  Ninth,*  who  died  l270.-^He  had  six  sons — four  of  wbon* 
left  no  inale  hefrs.  His  second  son,  Philip  the  Third  of  Frabce,  had  four 
K>ns.  (i.)  Lewis,  who  died  young.  (2.)Phifip,  who  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  and  was  the  father  of  Lewis  the  Tenth,  Philip  the  Fifth,  aiid'Charle^ 
the  Fourth,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  'dirett  Capetian  Hue. — (■3.)Charres^ 
count  of  Valois,  father  of  Philip  de  Valois,  who,  (in  opposition  to  EdWard 
the  Third  of  England)  succeeded  Charles  the  Fourth  ahd'was  ihe  ancestor  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  house  of  Valois,  whicli  terininated  in  Charles  the 
Eighth— Lewis  the  Twelfth,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  line  of  'Valois-Orleani 
— and  Henry  the  Third,  the  last  of  that  o(  PaJois-Orledm  d'AngouIesme. — 
(+.)  Lewis  count  d'Evreux,  whose  son  Philip  was  ting  of  "Navarre  in  right 
of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  that  crown. — The  sixth  son  of  L^is  the  Ninth 
was  Robert  de  Clermont,  signeur  de  Bourbon,  who  was  tbe  ancestor  of  the 
three  houses  of  Bourbon  Clermont,  Montpensier  and  La  Marche. — ^On  the 
extinction  of  the  house  of  Valois  in  Henry  the  Third,  the  direct  line  of 
Clermont  having  expired  in  1487,  the  right  to  the  crown  would'^ave 
descended  to  the  second  of  these.  But  that  "having  "become  extinct  in 
Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon,  constable  of  France,  who  fell  at  the  siege  of 
Rome  in  i5S7,   and  the  direct  line  of  La  Marche  being  also  extinct,  it 

devolved 
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Acvobred  to  Heai^  of  Navaire,  prince  of  Beam,  son  of  Anthony  de 
Bourbon,  duke  de  Vendosme,  who  married  Jane  heiress  of  Henry  d'Albert 
king  of  Navanej  aid  who  was  tumself  descended  from  the  second  son  of 
Jotm  count  de  la  MsKche  and  was  the  representative  of  that  line. — Henry 
of  Navarre  married  first  Irfargaret,  sister  of  his  predecessor,  by  whom  he 
I  had  no  child  and  from  whom  he  was  divorced;  a^d  afterwards  Mary, 
daughter  of  Francis  de  Medieis  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  by  whom  he  had 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth,,  his  successor — Gaston  duke  of  Orleans — Elizabeth 
married  to  Philip  the  FoiUJrth  of  Spain — ^Christiana,  to  Victor  Amadeus 
duke  of  Savoy — and  Henrietta,  to  Charles' the  First  of  England. — Lewis 
ibe  Thirteenth  married  Anne  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Third  of 
:Spainj  and  had  by  her  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  Philip,  created  duke 
of  OHeaas  on  bilure  of  vuX^  heirs  to  Gaston.  ' 

Lewis  tkc  Fourteenth,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  164s,  at  five  years  of 
age,  after  a  very  long  reign,  di^inguished  by  many  memorable  events,  was 
desftned  to  suffer  gjxat  afflictions  in  hjs  last  years,  particularly  from  the 
deaAs  of  his  descendants. — The  dauphin  Lewis,  by  the  infanta  Maria 
Theresa,  died  in  iTit.Tt-Lewib  duke  of  Bgrgun^y,  son  of  that  prince  by 
Mary  Anne  of  Bavaria,  died  in  tTi2. — Thec^upbin  LewiSj  son  of  the  duke 
«f  Burgundy  by  the  |nincess  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  died  the  saoie  year.  And 
Charles  duke  of  Berry,  third  don  of  the  dauphin  Lewis  and  grandson  of 
Lewis  the  FouKtee^ith,  died  in   i7i4. 

Tlie  result  of  this  mortality  was  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  in  nts  by  his  great  grandson,  Lewis  the  Fifteenth, 
second  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. — Lewis  had  by  Mary  Leczinski, 
daughter  of  Stanislaus  king  of  Poland,  beside  seven  daughters  who  died  . 
unmarried,  the  dauphin  Lewis  and  madame  de  France,  married  to  Philip 
diike  of  Parma. 

The  dauphin  had  no  surviving  child  by  his  first  dauphiness,  the  infanta 
Maria  Theresa.  By  hi^  second,  Josepha  daughter  of  Augustus  tub  Third 
of  Poland,  he  had  Lewis — Lewis  Stanislaus  Xavier  count  of  Provence — 
Charles  Philip  count  d'Artois — Maria  Adelaide,  married  to  the  prince  of 
Piedmont — The  princess  Elizabeth,  whom  we  have  seen  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  a  victim  to  fratema)  affection;  and  several  children  who  died 
infants. 
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The  dauphin  Lewis  dying  in  nee,  Lewis  the  Fifiteenth  was  succeeded, 
at  his  decease  in  i7r4,  by  his  grandson,  the  unfortunate  I^wis  the  Six- 
teenth, bom  in  it54.— He  had,  by  the  archduchess  Maria  Antoinette,  the 
princess  Maria  Theresa,  born  i778.  The  dauphin  Lewis  bom  nei,  who 
died  in  i789.  Charles  duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards  dauphin,  who  was 
bom  1785,  and  died  in  1795;  and  the  princess  Sophia  bom  1786,  married 
to  the  duke  d'EngouIesme,  son  of  the  count  d'Artois. 


ORLEANS  BRANCH  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BOURBON. 

Pbilip,  the  first  duke  of  Orleans  of  this  family,  was  the  second  son  of 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth  by  Ajnne  of  Austria.  He  had  by  his  first  duchess, 
Henrietta  daughter  of  Charles  the  First,  Louisa  mairied  to  Charles  the 
Second  of  Spain,  and  Anne  married  to  Victor  Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy.-— 
By  his  second,  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  he  had  Philip,  his  heir. — Philip,  well- 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  a  prince  of 
talents  but  notorious  for  his  debaucheries,  had  by  Frances  de  Bourbon,  a 
natural  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  beside  other  children,  his  heir, 
Lewis  duke  of  Orleans. — Lewis  had,  by  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Baden, 
his  heir,  Lewis  Philip,  whose  son  and  heir,  by  a  daughter  of  the  prince 
of  Conti,  was  the  infamous  Lewis  Philip,  last  duke  of  Orleans,  denonunated 
Egaliii.  ' 


CON0E  AND  CONTI  BRANCHES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BOURBON. 

The  Cond£  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  derives  its  origin  from  Levris, 
first  prince  of  Condi,  son  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendosme, 
grandfather  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France. — Lewis  was  the  grandfather 
of  Henry  prince  of  Condi,  who  signalized  himself  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  Levris  the  Thirteenth. — He  married  Margaret  de 
Montmorency:  bv  whom  he  had  Lewis  prince   of   Condi,  so  celebrated 
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for  his  herdic  actions  in  the  reign  of  Levds  the  Fourteenth*  and  Armand 
de  Bourbon,  founder  of  the  branch  of  Cooti.— Lewis  prince  of  Condi 
was  grand-father  of  Lewis  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  a  command  in 
the  army  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and  behaved  with  great  valour  and. 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Steenkirk,  and  Neerwinde.  He  was  father  of 
Lewis  duke  of  Bourbon  and  grandfather  of  Joseph  Lewis  prince  of 
Cond^,  born  nse;  who  is  father  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  bom  in  1756, 
and  grandfather  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  bom  in  177SI,  arrested,  by  order  of 
Buonaparte,  in  the  territories  of  Baden  in  1804. 


BRANCH  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BOURBON  ON  THE  THRONE  OF 
-    SPAIN. 

Philip  thi  Firm,  son  of  the  dauphin  Lewis  and  Mary  Anne  of  Bavaria, 
and  grandson  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and  Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter 
of  Philip  the  Fourth  of  Spain,  was  bom  less. — His  grandmother  had 
tenounced  her  right  to  the  Spanish  crown  on  her  marriage  with  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  that  monarch  had  virtually  done  the  same  by  his  accession 
to  the  partition  treaties.  But  while  he  was  deceiving  the  parties  interested 
in  these  by  an  apparent  acquiescence  in  them,  the  marquis  de  Harcourt 
was  pracli^ng  all  the  arts  of  a  consummate  courtier  to  procure  a  will  from 
the  weak,  debilitated  Spanish  monarch  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
He  at  last  effected  bis  design  by  means  of  cardinal  Portocarrero,  who  pre- 
vailed upon  him  upon  his  death-bed  to  make  a  will,  by  which  Philip  duke 
of  Anjou  was  declared  heir  to  the  whole  monarchy.  This  occasioned  a 
war  of  twelve  years  with  the  emperor  and  his  allies,  which  terminated  with 
the  treaties  of  Utrecht,  Radstadt,  and  Baden,  by  which  his  right  was  acknow- 
ledged.— He  married  1701,  M.  Louisa  Gabriella  of  Savoy,  a  princess  who 
was  eminent  for  her  good  sense  and  her  wise  and  virtuous  conduct;  by 
whom  he  had  Lewis,  born  in  1707,  and  Ferdinand,  born  iris;  to  the  former 
of  whom  he  resigned  his  crown  in  i724;  but  was  prevailed  upon  to  resume 
it  upon  the  death  of  that  prince  a  few  months  after. — On  the  death  of 
queen  Gabriella  he  married  Elizabeth  Famese,  daughter  of  Edward  prince 
of  Parma;   by  whom  he  had   don  Carlos,  who  became  king  of   Naples 
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in  iTflC;,  sad  c^  Spua  in  iT59-~Philip  dakjt  of  Parma — Lewis  Anthon}! 
archbiahop  of  Toledo — M.  A.  Vtctona  queen  of  Portugal — Maria  Theresa* 
maniai  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  afterwards  dauphin' — and  Maria  Abtoi- 
netta  queen  of  Saidinia. — During  the  life  of  the  princess  of  Savoy  the 
SpaMsh  councils  were  much  influenced  by  the  princess  des  Ursins,  a  lady  of 
greai  taleats  and  a  waria  partisan  of  France. — On  the  king'^  marriage  with 
the  prHkcesB  of  Parma,  she  was  instantly  disnissed;  and  the  government 
waa  conducted  by  th«  queen  and  Cardinal  Alberoni.  This  enterprising 
minister,  falling  in  with  the  queen's  views  of  gaining  a  settlement  for  her 
sons  in  Italy,  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  send  a  great  force  to  attack  the 
Austrian  dominions  in  that  country:  which  brought  on  a  war.  that  was 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  it 20,  by  which  the  eventual  suc- 
cession of  Tuscany  and  Parma  was  given  to  don  Carlos.-— By  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  in  iT96)  don  Carlos  was  pat  in  possession  of  Naples,  and  Panna 
was  ceded  to  the  emperor.  And  by  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  queen's 
ambition  was  completely  gratified  by  the  settlement  of  Parma  and  Placentia 
on  her  son,   don   Philip. — The]  king  died  July   1746.  and  the  queen  in 

»766. 

Lewis  the  First,  son  of  Philip  the  Fifth  and  Gaforiella  of  Savoy,  was 
bora  1707. — He  received  the  crown  of  Spain  by  rmgnatian  of  bis  fothey. 
January  17  34,  and  died  about  eight  months  after  of  the  smallpox.— He 
married  L.  M.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Philip  duke  of  Orieans,  but  l^t  n« 
child. 

Feidinand  the  Sixth,  son  of  Philip  the  Fifth  and  Gabriella  of  Savoy,  w&b 
born  1713 — succeeded  his  fother  in  i746. — He  died,  17*9,  of  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  queen,  M.  Josepha,  daughter  of  John  the  Fifth  of  Portugal, 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 

Charles  the  Third,  son  of  Philip  the  Fifth  and  Elizabeth  Fameae,  was 
bom  1716. — By  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  he  succeeded  to  the  duchy 
of  Parma  on  the  death  of  Anthony,  last  duke  of  the  house  of  Farnese.-— 
He  gained  possession  of  Naples  in  1736,  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  definitive  treaty  with  the  emperor  in  i7S8,  at  which  time  he  resigned 
the  duchy  of  Parma. — On  the  death  of  his  half-brother,  iTfis,  he  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  and  resigned  that  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  hia  thind 
ton,  Ferdinand  Anthony;  his  eldest  being  deemed  incapable  of  governiBg 
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and  the  second  being  heir  to  the  Spanish  crown.  He  had,  by  Anelia  daugh- 
ter of  Augustas  king  of  Poland,  beside  other  children,  Charles  the  Fourth, 
who  succeeded  him  in  1788,  married  in  I765  to  Maria  Theresa  of  Parma,^ 
by  whom  he  has  several  children. 


HOUSE  OF  BRAGANZA. 

The  present  royal  family  of  Portugal  has  its  descent  from.  John  duke 
of  Braganza,  (afterwards  John  the  Fourth)  who  in  1640  availed  himself 
of  a  revolt  in  Catalonia,  and  the  aversion  which  the  tyranny  of  the  Spanish 
government  had  raised  in  his  countrymen,  to  place  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  of  which  his  ancestors  had  been  unjustly  deprived  by  Philip 
the  Second  in  1580,  on  the  death  of  king  Henry  without  children. — He 
was  the  son  of  Theodosius  duke  of  Braganza.  whose  mother  was  Catharine; 
daughter  of  Edward  son  of  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal;  and  whose  father, 
John  duke  of  Braganza,  was  a  descendant  of  Alphonso,  the  natural  son  of 
John  the  First  of  Portugal,  for  whom  that  title  was  created. — ^He  married 
Louisa  de  Guzman;  and  was  father  of  Alphonso  the  Sixth  who  was  de- 
posed in  1667 — of  Peter  who  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  throne — and 
of  Catharine,  queen  of  Charles  the  Second  of  England. — He  died  1656. 

Peter  the  Second,  son  of  John  the  Fourth  and  Louisa,  daughter  of  don 
Juan  Manuel  Perez  de  Guzman,  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  was  bom  i648. — 
His  elder  brother  Alphonso  the  Sixth  being  deprived  of  the  sovereign  power 
1667  on  account  of  his  misconduct,  don  Pedro  was  invested  with  it  und^ 
the  title  of  regent  till  the  death  of  Alphonso  in  i68s,  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  crown. — He  married  lees  M.  F.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles 
duke  of  Nemouis,  from  whom  his  brother  had  been  divorced;  by  whom 
he  had  Isabella  who  died  »689. — On  her  death  he  married,  i687,  M.  Sophia 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Neuburg,  by  whom  he  had  his  successor 
and  seven  other  children. 

John  the  Fifth,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  J989 — succeeded  his 
father  i706. — He  married  >7G8  Anne  daughter  of  the  emperor  Leopold, 
by  whom  he  had  Joseph  his  successor — I'eter,  grand  inquisitor  of  Foriugal, 
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bom  1717,  who  married  his  niece  and  enjoyed  a  matrimonial  crown— 
M.  Josepha,  married  1746  to  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  of  Spain,  and  two  other 
children. — ^He  died  nso. 

Joseph  the  First,  son  of  John  the  Fifth  and  the  archduchess  Mary  Anne 
of  Austria,  was  bom  i?i4-~succeeded  his  father  1750. — He  married  ns9 
Mary  Anne  Victoria,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fifth  of  Spain,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  and,  after  remaining  four  years  in  France, 
was  returned  on  account  of  her  youth. — He  had  by  her  his  successor  Mary, 
F.  Isabella — Mary  Benedicta,  married  to  her  nephew  the  prince  of  Brazil, 
and  two  other  children. — He  died  February  1777. 


HOUSE  OF  BRANDENBURG. 


Tbb  different  branches  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  according  to 
Buschiog,  derive  their  origin  from  Godfrey,  count  of  Zollem  Hohcnloe, 
who  was  burgrave  of  Nuremberg  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conrad  the 
Third,  who  died  11  ss. — From  him  descended  the  burgrave  Frederic  the 
Fifth,  to  whom  the  electoral  mark  of  Brandenburg  was  granted  by  the 
emperor  Sigismund  in  1415. — His  descendant,  the  elector  John  George, 
who  was  bom  iS2S,  had  three  sons.  His  eldest,  Joachim  Frederic,  conti- 
nued the  electoral  line — the  second.  Christian,  was  the  founder  of  the 
house  of  Brandenburg  Bareith,  (of  which  that  of  Culembach  is  a  branch) 
— and  the  youngest,  Joachim  Ernest,  was  the  founder  of  the  present  house 
of  Brandenburg  Anspach.—John  Sigismund, '  son  of  Joachim  Frederic, 
made  a  great  addition  to  the  domains  and  pretensions^  of  the  electoral 
house  by  his  marriage  with  Anne,  heiress  of  Albert  Frederic  duke  of 
Prussia  and  Mary  Eleanor,  eldest  daughter  of  .William  duke  of  Cleves, 
Juliers  and  Berg,  and  coheiress  of  thel  ast  duke  John  William.  By  her 
be  had  th?  domains  of  Albert  Frederic;  and  also,  after  a  warm  contest 
with  the  other  claimants  on  the  domains  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  obtained 
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the  duchy  of  Cleves  with  the  countries  of  Ma^  and  Raveosburg.  He  was 
the  father  of  George  William;  who  married  a  daughter  of  Frederic  the 
Fourth,  elector  Palatine,  by  whom  he  had  his  successor  Frederic  William, 
bom,  16  so,  and  other  children. 

Frederic  William,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  greatness 
of  this  house,  had  by  his  first  electress,  Louisa  of  Orange,  Frederic,  his 
heir,  and  another  son ;  and  by  his  second,  Dorothy  of  Holstein  Glucksburg. 
several  sons  and  daughters. — Frederic  succeeded  his  father  in  i  sss,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  regal  diadem  by  the  emperor  in  1701.  He  had,  by  his 
second  electress,  Elizabeth  of  Hesse  Cassel,  his  successor  Frederic  William. 
— ^This  monarch  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1713.  He  married  Sophia 
Dorothy  daughter  of  George  the  First  of  England,  by  whom  he  had  Fre- 
deric, his  heir,  William  Augustus,  and  Henry;  and  six  daughters,  married  to 
the  marquis  of  Brandenburg  Bareith,  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  Anspachj 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfembuttel,  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg 
Schwedt,  and  the  king  of  Sweden :  the  sixth  was  abbess  of  Queidlinburg. 

Frederic  the  Second  succeeded  his  father  in  iT40.  He  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  of  Brunswick  Wolfembuttel,  but   bad  no  child. 

William  Augustus,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  1782 — married 
Louisa  Amelia,  daughter  of  Frederic  Albert  duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfem- 
buttel 174«;  by  whom  he  had  Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia — ^Ft^deric 
H.Charles,  bom  i747 — Frederic  Sophia  Wilhelmina,  bom  i75l,  married 
1767  to  William  prince  of  Orange. — He  died  i758. 

Fbbdcric  Wiluam  the  Second,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  1744. 
He  married,  in  i765,  Elizabeth  Christiana  Ulrica  of  Brunswick  Wolfembuttel, 
by  whom  he  had  the  princess  Frederica  Charlotte,  born  i767,  married  in 
1791  to  Frederic  duke  of  York.  He  was  divorced  from  this  queen  in 
1768;  and  married,  in  1769,  the  princess  Frederica  Louisa  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, by  whom  he  had  Frederic  William — Frederic  Charles,  bom  177S; 
and  some  other  children. — Frederic  William  the  Third,  now  on  the  throne, 
was  born  1770,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  i797.  Tn  i798  he  married  the 
princess  Louisa  Augusta  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  by  whom  he  has  three 
sons  and  two  daughters. 
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BRANCH  OF  BRANDENBURG  ANSPACH. 

Tbe  prcieDt  iamily  of  Brandenburg  AnspacK  was  founded  by  Joacbinn 
Ernest,  th/M  E»n  of  the  elector  John  George.— He  was  the  grandfather  of 
John  Frederic,  who  had  by  his  second  wife^  a  princes  of  Saxe  Eiaenacb, 
W.  Frederic,  his  euceessoc,  and  Caroline  Wilhelmina.  narriod  to  George 
the  Second  of  Great  Britain.-*-W.  Frederic  married  a  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Wirtfmburg,  by  whom  he  had  his  successor  Charles,  who  married  the 
princess  Fr^derica  Louisa,  daughter  of  Frederic  WilUam  the  Second  of 
pruwa,  by  whom  be  h^  Christie  Charles  Frederic,  the  present  margrave 
of  Brandenbui^  Aflspacb,  who  was  ^rn  irse,  and  in  its*  married  th^ 
princess  Frederica  Caroline  of  Saxe  Saalfiehi:  after  her  d^ih,  he,  in 
1701,  married  the  dowager  lady  Craven. 


HOUSE  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

Tbb  several  branches  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  derive  their  deac«it  frons 
Azo  d'^i  who  had  great  possessions  in  Lombardy. — Azo  comiBg  into 
Germany  with  the  emperor  Conrad  the  Second,  about  toso,  and  inarryuig 
the  sister  and  heiress  of  Guelph,  or  Welpho,  a  Bavarian  nobleman,  succeeded 
him  in  his  domains:  and  the  ^nperor  Henry  tbe  Fourth  gave  his  eldest 
son,  Guelph,  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Bayaria^  from  which  Otho  of 
Saxony  was  driven  for  rebellion. — From  him  descended  dulte  Hmry  the 
Sec(»id,  who  received  the  investiture  oi*  Saxony  also  from  the  emporor 
Lothaire  the  Second,  his  father-in-law.  But  his  son,  Heniy  the  Thud, 
revolting  against  Frederic  Barbarossa,  was  by  him  deprived  of  all  his  estates 
and  forced  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  whose  dau^ 
ter  Matilda  he  had  married.  By  his  means  he  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  counties  of  Brunswick  and   Lunenburg;    which  were  erected  into  a 
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tlucl^  by  the  enpcror  Otbo  the  Fourth^  in  favouir  <^  hb  third  son 
\^^lliam;  and  which  were  ccmfirroed  to  Otho,  son  of  William,  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  the  Second-^Fram  him  descended  duke  Msgaus  thie 
Second,  who  was  ihceoftnuon  ancestor  of  the  lines  of  Btunslvick  Lunen- 
burg and  the^r£f  line  of  Bi^nbwick  Wolfetnbuttet;  his  son  Berrfdrd  being 
tbe>  founder  of  the  former  and  Henry  of  the  latter,  which  betiame  eittinct 
In  1634. — ^^mest,  duke  of  Brunswick  LunAiburg,  the  descendant  of 
Bernard,  dying  1 546,  left  four  sons;  of  whOm  the  two  ehiest  left  nd  heirs 
•~his  third  son  Hairy,  was  the  fottoder  of  the  second  line  of  Brunswick  - 
Wf^fembuttel,  and  his  fourth,  William,  continued  fhat  of  Lunenburg  and 
Zell* — Duke  William  had  by  Augusta  Docotheaj  daughter  of  Chratian  the 
Tbtfd  of  Denmark,  seven  scms;  of  whom  the  five  eldest  died' without  heirs. 
— His  sixth  son,  George,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Lewis,  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt;  by  wh<Ha  he  bad  four  sons,  as  underneath,  and  k  dsra^fcr, 
Sophia  AdieUa,  married  to  Frederic  the  Third  of  Dennkarlc. 


HOUSE  OF  BRUNSWICK  LUNENBURG  AND  ZfiLL. 

Cbustun  Lbwjs,  duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg  and  Zel)  and  prince  of 
Orubenhagen,  was  eldest  son  of  duke  George  and  grandson  of  di^e  William, 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  branch  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg  aad  2^11  smd, 
brother  of  Henry,  the  founder  of  that  of  Biunswick  Wolfembuttel. — Bom 
16S3 — was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  Glucksburg,  but 
had  no  child. — ^He  died  lee^. 

George  WiHiam,  duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg  and  Zell,  saeond  son  of 
duke  George,  was  bom  i6S4. — ^His  father  gave  him  the  principality  of 
Calemberg  only,  which  his  uncle  received  on  the  extinction  of  the  original 
line  of  Wolfembuttel  in  lesi.  But  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother. 
Christian  Lewis,  he  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  Zell,  8(c.  and 
the  counties  of  Hoya  and  Diepoltz.— In  i67S  he  commanded  an  army  sent 
to  attack  Treves  in  order  to  relieve  Montecuculi,  who  was  oppose  to 
Turenne  and  d'Asfeldt  near  Strad[>urg;  and  effected  his  purpose  by  a 
decisive  victory  over  Crequi  at  Consarbrick,  which  was  followed  by  the 
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reduction  of  that  fortress. — ^He  married  Eleanor  Desmiers,  daughter  of 
Alexander,  ^gneur  d'Olbeause  in  Poitou,  by  whom  he  had  Sophia  Doro- 
thea, married  first  to  Augustus  Frederic,  duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfembuttel, 
and,  after  his  death,  to  George  Lewis,  duke  of  Brunswick  Hanover  and 
king  of  Great  Britain. — He  died  nos,  aged  eighty-«ne  years. 

John  Frederic,  duke  of  Hanover,  third  son  of  George  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, was  bom  16S5.— On  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother.  Christian  Lewis, 
he  had  a  contest  with  George  William  respecting  the  partition  of  his  domi- 
nions; which  was  adjusted  by  a  convmtion  that  gave  to  John  Frederic  the 
principality  of  Calembet^  and  Grubenhagen. — He  married  a  princess  of 
the  Palatine  family,  by  whom  he  had  several  daughters.  But  having  no 
son,  his  domains,  being  a  male  inheritance,  at  his  death  in  i679,  passed  to 
Us  brother  Ernest  Augustus. 

Ernest  Augustus,  youngest  sod  of  George  duke  of  Brunswick,  was  bom 
1629. — ^He  became  bishop  of  Osnaburg  1662;  and  succeeded  his  brother 
John  Frederic  duke  of  Hanover  in  i679.-rThis  prince  took  an  active  part 
in  the  war  with  France  ters,  and  commanded  under  his  brother  in  the 
campaign  of  i6T£. — He  supplied  the  emperor  with  a  body  of  troops,  com- 
manded by  his  sons,  to  aid  him  in  his  war  with  the  Turks  and  revolted 
Hungarians.  In  return  for  these  services  and  to  secure  his  friendship  in 
future,  Leopold  created  a  ninth  electorate  in  his  favour  by  the  title  of 
elector  of  Hanover. — ^His  brother  George  William,  having  no  son,  and  his 
only  daughter  being  married  to  the  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  settled  his 
whole  dominions  upon  him  and  his  pf»terity  for  the  support  of  the  electoral 
dignity. — He  married,  i658,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederic  the  Fiftli  elector 
Palatine  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  the  First  of  England,  by  whom 
he  had  George  Lewis,  his  successor — Frederic  Augustus,  major-general  in 
the  imperial  army,  slain  1691 — Maximilian,  who  served  as  a  general  in  the 
Venetian  army — Charles  Philip,  who  died  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tories  of  the  wounds  he  received  at  the  battle  of  Kazanac,  1 690 — Christian, 
drowned  in  the  Danube  after  the  defeat  of  Munderkien,  170S — Em^t 
Augustus,  bishop  of  Osnaburg  and  duke  of  York — and  Sophia,  married  to 
Frederic,  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  king  of  Prus»a. — The  elector  died 
1698,  and  the  electress  June  eight,   1714. 
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HOUSE  OF  BRUNSWICK  ON  THE  THRONE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Geohge  tbk  First,  king  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  duke  of  Lunenburg  and 
Zell,  and  elector  of  Hanover,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  1660,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  electoral  dignity  in  i698.  And  hj  virtue  of  an 
act  of  the  British  legislature,  by  which  the  crown  was  settled  on  his  mother, 
the  princess  Sophia,  and  her  heirs,  being  protestants,  in  default  of  heira  tc 
queen  Anne,  he  was  called  to  the  succession  of  that  kingdom  on  her  deaths 
august  1714. — He  married,  1682,  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  hui  uncle 
George  William,  duke  of  Lunenburg  and  Zell,  by  whom  he  had  George 
Augustus,  his  successor. — William  Ernest,  who  died  an  infant;  and  Sc^ia 
Dorothea,  married  to  Frederic  the  Second,  king  of  Prussia. — He  died 
June  1787. 

George  the  Second,  king  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  leas. — He  iparried,  i705,  Caroline,  daughter  of  John  Frederic, 
margrave  of  Brandenburg  Anspach,  by  whom  (who  died  nsi)  he  had 
Frederic  Lewis  prince  of  Wales — Anoe,  bom  1TO9,  married  i73S  to  William 
prince  of  Orange — Amelia,  bom  1711,  died  unmarried  1786 — Caroline 
Elizabeth,  bora  i7is,  died  unmarried  nS7 — Two  sons  who  died  infants — 
William,  duke  of  Cumberland,  bom  i7Bi,  died  i765 — Mary,  bora  niS, 
married  1740,  to  Frederic,  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel — Louisa,  bom  it24, 
married  1743  to  Frederic  the  Fifth  of  Denmark. 

Frederic  Lewis  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  the  Second  and  Caroline 
Wtlhelmina  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  Anspach, 
was  bora  January  1707 — married,  april  17S6,  Augusta,  daughter  of  Frederic 
duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  by  whom  (who  died  i77s)  he  had  Augusta,  bom 
17S7,  married  i764  to  Charles  William  Frederic,  duke  of  fimnswick  Wol- 
fembuttel — George  William  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  king  of 
Great  Britain,  born  June  t7SS — Elizabeth  Caroline,  bora  1740,  died  unmar- 
ried i7f9 — Edward  Augustus  duke  of  York,  bom  1741,  died  unmarried 
1767 — William  Henry  duke  of  Glocester,  bom  174S — Henry  Frederic 
duke  of  Cumberland,  bom  i745 — Frederic  William,  bom  I750»  died  irat 
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—Caroline  Matilda,  born   nsi,  married  1766  Christian  the  Seventh  of 
Denmark,  died  1775. 

Geoi^e  the  Third,  king  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  son  of  the  preceding^  was 
bom  June  17S8;  and  in  1751  succeeded  his  father  in  his  hereditary. titles 
and  was  created  prince  of  WaIes.-~On  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  October 
twenty-five,  1760,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  &c. — 
September  eight,  iiel,  he  married  Sophia  Charlotte,  princess  of  Meck- 
lenburg Stretitz,  sister  of  the  present  duke;  by  whom  he  has  George 
Augustus  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  electoral  prince  of  Brunswick,  duke 
of  Cornwall,  &c.  hom  august  176  2 — Frederic,  duke  of  York  and  Albany, 
eail  of  Ulster  and  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  born  august  1763 — William  Henry, 
duke  of  Clarence  and  earl  of  Munster,  captain  in  the  navy,  born  august 
1 78S — Charlotte-Augusta  Matilda,  princess  royal  of  England,  bom  September 
1766,  married  in  1797  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg — ^Prince  Edward,  novem- 
ber  1767 — Princess  Sophia  Augusta,  november  1768 — Princess  Elizabeth, 
may  1770 — Prince  Ernest  Augustus,  june  1771 — Prince  Augustus-Frederic, 
January  1178 — Prince  AdolpUus  Frederic,  february  1774 — -Princess  Mary, 
april  17TQ — Princess  SopUa,  november  1777— Prince  Octavius,  february 
1779;  dkd  1783 — Prince  Alfred,  September  1780;  died  I78« — Princes* 
Amelia,  born  august  1783. 

His  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  was  married  in  1 79£  to  the  prin- 
cess Caroline  of  Brunswick  Wolfembuttel,  by  whom  he  has  a  princess  bom 
the  ensuing  year.' 

Prince  Frederic  duke  of  York  and  Albany  in  Great  Britain,  and  earl 
of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  and  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  was  born  I76S — married 
September  I7di,  the  princess  Frederica-Charlotte,  daughter  of  Frederic 
William  the  Second,  king  of  Prusua. 

William  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  tbixd  son  of  George  the  Second, 
was  born  I7S1 — was  created  duke  of  Cumberknd  in  17S6,  and  a  ^ght 
of  the  garter  in   1730. — He  died  luunamed  17«5. 

William  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester  and  £dinbuijh  in  Great  Britain,  and 
earl  of  Connaught  in  Ireland,  was  bora  november  1743 — ^married  1766 
Maria,  countess  dowager  of  Waldegrave,  daughter  sf  the  honourable  sx 
Edward  Walpole,  by  whom  he  bad  Sophia  Matilda,  boat  i773~Caroline 
Augusta  Maria,  bora,  1774;  died  i?7j><—Williaia  Frederic,  bom  1776. 
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Henry  Frederic,  duke  of  Cumberland  and  Strathem  in  Great  Britaia.  and 
earl  of  Dublin  in  belaud,  was  bom  i74j— married  1771  Astne,  widow  of 
Christoi^er  Horton,  Esq.  and  daughter  of  S.  Lutterel,  earl  of  Carhampton 
and  baron  Imbam. — ^He  died  without  heirs  September   1790. 


HOUSE  OF  BRUNSWICK  WOLFEMBUTTEL. 


Tvs'Jirst  house  of  Brunswick  Wolfembuttel  originaled  in  Henry,  son  of 
Magnus  duke  of  Brunswick  and  younger  brother  of  Bernard,  founder  of 
that  of  Lunenburg;  and  expired  in  Frederic  Ulrick  i634. — The  second  was 
founded  by  Henry,  son  of  Ernest  duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg  and  elder 
brother  of  William,  founder  of  the  house  of  Lunenburg  Zell  and  Hanover. 
— Not  intending  to  marry  (according  to  Moreri)  he  ceded  the  duchy  of 
Lunenborg  to  bis  Iwother,  reserving  only  the  county  of  Danneburg.  Hej 
however,  afterwards  married  Ursula,  princess  of  Saxe  Lawenburg;  and  had 
by  her  his  successor  Augustus,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  and  dooiain  of 
Wolfembuttel  on  the  extinction  of  the  original  line  in  Frederic  Ulrick.  as 
above. — Rodo]|rii  Augustus,  the  eldest  son  of  Augustus,  died  without  male 
heirs — his  second,  Anthony  Ulrick,  succeeded  his  brother,  in  i704,  and 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  Norburg;  by  whom 
he  had,  beside  other  childr^i,  Augustus  William,  his  successor,  an4  Lewis 
Rodolpb,  who  founded  the  branch  of  Biankenburg;  neither  of  whom  had. 
^nale  heirs. — ^The  third  son  of  Augustus,  Ferdinand  Albert,  founded  the 
branch  of  Brunswick  Beve'rn,  and  was  the  father  of  Ferdinand  Albert,  who 
suc<%eded  to  the  duchy  on  failure  of  heirs  in  the  direct  liiie  in  1735.— He 
married  Antoiftette  Amelia  of  Brunswick  Brankenburg,  by  whom  he  had 
Charles,  bis  successor— Elizabeth,  married  to  Frederic  the  Third  of  Prussia 
r— Louisa  Amelia,  married  to  prince  William  of  Prusda,  grandfather  of  the 
present  king — Juliana,  married  to  Frederic  the  Fifth  of  Denmark — Sophia, 
naxried  to  the  duke  of  Saxe  Saalfield — Anthony  Ulrick,  who  married  Aone 
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of  Mecklenburg '—and  prince  Ferdinand^  who  was  born  1721;  who 
took  the  command  of  the  allied  anny  in  tiss,  and  by  his  good  conduct 
opposed  the  superior  armies  of  France  with  great  success  during  five  cam- 
paigns, and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  accomplished  generals  of  his 
age — he  died  1T92-— Charles  duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfeiiibuttel,  was  bom 
171s,  manied  Philippina  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Frederic  William  the 
Second  king  of  Frusda  17S1,  by  whom  he  had  Charles,  his  successor  and 
several  other  children.— He  died  17  80. — The  present  duke  of  Brunswick 
was  bom  i7S5. — He  signalized  himself  by  his  brilliant  actions  as  a  partisan 
in  the  war  of  ns6. — In  1764  he  married  the  princess  Augusta,  eldest  sister 
of  George  the  Third  of  Great  Britain^  by  whom  he  has  several  children. — 
See  prince  of  Wales. 


HOUSE  OF  HESSE  CASSEL. 

The  landgraves  of  Hesse  Cassel  form  the  eldest  branch  of  the  family  of 
Hesse,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Germany;  being  descended 
from  the  coants  of  Hesse,  who  bore  that  title  in  the  tenth  century. — In  the 
thirteenth  centiHy  Henry  duke  of  Brabant  marrying  Sophia,  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Hesse,  his  son  by  her  became  heir  of  the  landgraviate. — ^From  him 
descended  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  who  signalized  tumself  as  an  associate 
in  the  leag-ue  of  Sinalcidde,  in  support  of  the  protestant  cause.  He  married 
a  princess  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  and  was  father  of  William,  who  conti- 
nued the  line  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  George,  in  whom  originated  the  branch 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt;  a  gallant  prince,  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona, 
in   170J. 

From  William,  was  descended  the  landgrave  Charies,  who  had,  by  Amelia 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Courland,  Frederic  landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  had, 
for  his  second  landgravine,  Ulrica  sister  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  an  alliance 
which  led  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Sweden. — On  bis  decease,  in 
1751,  without  heirs,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  landgraviate  by  his  brother, 
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praice  William;  wloie  son,  line  late  landgrave  Frederic,  succeeded  him 
in  1760. — He  bad  by  the  princen  Mary,  daughter  of  Geoi^  the  Secood 
of  Enghmd,  William,  the  present  laodgrave,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  in 
1785. — This  prince  was  bora  io  1743;  and  in  1764  married  Wilhehnina 
of  Denmark  by  whom  he  has  several  children. 


HOUSE  OF  HOLSTEIN  ON  THE  THRONE  OF  DENMARK. 

The  present  royal  iamily  of  Denmark  are  descended  from  Christian 
the  First;  who  was  elected  king  of  Denmark  on  the  extinction  of  the 
ancient  race  of  her  kings  in  1448. — He  was  the  son  of  Theodoric  count  of 
Oldenburg,  who  married,  first,  Adelaide,  heiress  of  Delmenhoret;  and 
afterwards  Hedwige,  heiress  of  the  house  of  Holstein. — According  to  baron 
Holberg  and  Busching,  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Adolphus,  duke  of 
Sleswick  and  count  of  Holstein,  1459,  the  states  of  the  duchy  and  county 
elected  Christian  their  sovereign. — And  in  i474  Holstein,  Stormar  and 
Ditmarsh  were  erected  into  a  duchy  by  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Third. — 
From  Frederic  the  First,  son  of  Christian  the  First,  and  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Christian  the  Second,  who  was  deposed  for  his  tyranny,  sprang 
the  branch  of  Holstein  Gottorp.  And  from  Christian  the  Third,  son  of 
Frederic,  originated  the  branch  of  Sunderbui^,  from  which  sprang  the 
branches  of  Holstein — Augustburg — Beck— Wisemburg — Glucksburg — 
Ploen,  and  Norburg. 

Frederic  the  Second — Christian  the  Fourth — Frederic  the  Third — 
Christian  the  Fifth — Frederic  the  Fourth — and  Christian  the  Sixth, 
came  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  in  lineal  succession. — ^The  last  of  these 
dying  in  1746,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic  the  Fifth,  who  married 
first  the  princess  Louisa,  daughter  of  George  the  Second  of  England,  by 
whom  he  had  his  heir;  and  three  daughters,  married  to  the  late  king  of 
Sweden,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  prince  Charles  of  Hesse. — By  his 
second  queen,  Juliana  of  Brunswick  Wol  fern  but  tel,  he  had  one  son,  prince 
Frederic. 

VOL.  IV.  s  a  Christian 
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Chrisdan  die  Seventh*  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  nee,  married,  thf 
tame  year,  the  princess  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
Geoi^  the  Third,  by  whom  he  has  Frederic,  praice  royal,  bom  i768,  and 
Louisa  bom  mi. 


BRANCH  OF  HOLSTEIN  GOTTORP. 

This  branch  of  the  house  of  Holstein,  which  has  given  sovereigns  to 
Russia  and  Sweden,  took  place  in  the  person  of  Adolphus,  a  younger  son 
of  Frederic  the  First  of  Denmark,  who  was  born  in  isite. — From  Adolphus 
was  descended  Frederic  the  Second,  duke  of  Holstein,  bom  in  16T1. — He 
succeeded  his  father  in  i695.  He  accepted  a  commisaon  under  Charles  the 
Twelfth  on  his  expedition  against  Augustus  king  of  Poland;  and  was  slain 
in  an  action  near  Cracow  i70S. — He  married  Hedwige  Sophia,  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Eleventh  king  of  Sweden,  by  whom  he  had  Charles  Fre- 
deric his  successor — and  Sophia  Amelia. 

Charles  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein,  was  bom  1700. — Succeeded  his  father 
1702;  and  died  ns9. — He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
the  empress  Catharine,  17  25;  by  whom  he  had  an  only  child,. Charies  Peter 
Ulrick,  whom  the  Swedish  states  intended  to  have  called  to  the  succession  of 
that  crown,  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Charles  the  Eleventh;  but  he  was 
at  the  same  time  (1743)  declared  heir  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Russiaj 
by  the  empress  Elizabeth,  his  aunt. 


BRANCH  OF  HOLSTEIN  GOTTORP  ON  THE  THRONE  OF   SWEDEN. 

AooLFBDS  Frederic  was  the  son  of  Christian  Augustus  and  grandson  of 
Christian  Albert  by  Frederica,  daughter  of  Frederic  the  Third  of  Denmark. 
— Christian  Augustus  was  bishop  of  Lubec;  and,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Frederic  the  Second,  was  administrator  of  the  states  of  Holstein, 
during  the  long  minority  of  his  nephew,  Charles  Frederic. — He  married 
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AlbcTtiiia,  daughtn*  of  &c  marquis  of  Baden  Dourlach,  by  whom  he  had 
Adolpbus  Frederic  and  several  other  children. — Frederic  king  of  Sweden, 
kuidgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  having  no  diild  by  his  queen  Ulrica  Eleanors, 
the  states  would  have  nominated  Charles  Peter  Ulrick  duke  of  Holstein, 
grandson  of  her  elder  sbter/  to  the  succession.  But  that  prince  was 
declared  heir  to  the  crown  of  Russia.  On  which  the  states  nominated 
Adolphus  Frederic,  his  father's  second  cousin.  By  virtue  of  which  he 
succeeded  Frederic  in  nsi.- — He  married  1744  Louisa  Ulrica,  daughter 
of  Frederic  the  second  of  Prussia,  by  whom  he  had  Gustavus  bis  successor 
—Chat-les  duke  of  Sudermaaia,  born  i748 — Frederic  Adolphus,  bom  it50 
-—Sophia  Albertina,  born  nss. 

GtrsTAvus  THE  Thibd  was  bom  in  i746,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1771. 
He  married  in  1766  Sophia  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Frederic  the  Fifth  of 
•Denmark,  by- whom  he  had  Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  heir,  bom  177S  and 
atMVther  son  bom  itss. — Gustavus  being  assassinated  in  \79s,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  present  majesty,  v^o  married  in  1797  the  princess  Frederica 
of  Baden,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 


HOUSE  OF  LORRAIN. 

The  family  of  Lorrain,  according  to  Busching;  is  descended  from  Gerard 
d'AIsace,  to  whom  the  emperor  Henry  the  Third  granted  it  in  i048. — From 
him  descended  John  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  had  by  Mary  de  Btois  two  sons; 
■Charles,  his  successor,  whose  heiress,  Isabella  married  Ren6  d'Anjou  king 
of  Naples' — and  Ferry,  founder  of  the  branch  of  Vaudemoiit,  whose  grand- 
son. Ferry  the  Second,  married  Jolantha,  daughter  of  the  above  Rene  and 
Isabella,  whose  son  Renfe  the  Second,  succeeded  to  the  government.— Rene 
Ihe  Second  was  the  father  of  Anthony  the  Second,  in  whom  was  con- 
tinued the  house  of  Lorrain. — Claud,  who  was  created  duke  of  Guise; 
from  whom  descended  the  branches  of  Mayenne,  Aumale  and  Elbeuf— 
Charies  the  celebrated  cardinal  of  Lorrain — and  Mary,  who  was  married  to 

James 

*    See  Frederic  the  Second  of  Holtiein  Gottorp,  '    In  hU  ilme  Bar  was  ailJcil  by  will 

of    Ibe  laitduke. 
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James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland.— Anthony  'the  Second,  duke  of  Lorrain,  mar- 
ried Ren£e  de  Bourbon,  Dame  de  Merceur,  and  had  by  her  Francis  his 
successor,  and  Nicholas,  who- was  the  founds  of  the  branch  of  Merceur,  he 
being  created  a  duke  by  that  title  by  his  son-in-law  Henry  the  Third  of 
France.-— From  the  line  of  Merceur  descended  that  of  Moy—and  from 
that  of  Elbeuf  descended  those  of  Harcourt,  Lillebonne,  Armagnac  and 
Marsan. 

From  prince  Nicholas  of  Lorrain,  brother  of  duke  Charles,  was  descended 
Charles  Leopold,  bom  i64s,  distinguished  by  the  part  which  be  bore  m 
the  war  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  subsequent  misfortunes.-^ 
He  bad  by  Eleanora,  widow  of  Michael  king  of  Poland,  Leopold  Joseph, 
who  succeeded  him  in  jego.-^This  prince  was  restored  to  the  domi- 
nions of  which  his  father  had  been  stripped.  He  married  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  by  whom  be  had  hitf  successor, 
Francis  Stephen,  who  received  the  duchy  of  Tuscany  in  exchange  for  that 
of  Lorrain  and  Bar,  by  a  treaty  between  France  and  Austria  in  t787. 
— This  prince,  who  was  born  in  1708,  was  married  in  1786  to  Maria 
Theresa,  afterwards  eippress  queen,  whose  descendants  may  be  seen  in 
the  genealogy  of  Austria. 


HOUSE  OF  ORANGE. 

The  house  of  Nassau  is  descended  from  Qthb  count  of  Nassau,  who  was 
a  general  in  the  army  of  Henry  the  Fowler  in  the  tenth  century.— From 
him  was  descended  Henry  the  Second  of  Nassau,  who  died  iss*  leaving 
two  sons;  Walrame,  in  whom  the  original  family  was  continued,  and  from 
which  that  of  Wi^baden  and  Weilburg  afterwards  blanched;  and  Otho,  who 
formed  the  branch  of  Nassau  Dillemburg. — ^From  Otho,  count  of  Nassau 
Dillemburg  was  descended  William,  who  died  tS59  leaving  also  two  sons; 
William  who  formed  the  branch  of  Orange,  which  expired  in  William  the 
Third  of  Great  Britain;  and  John  who  continued  the  branch  of  DiUfim- 
burg. — ^John,  count  of  Nassau  Dillemburg,  dying  1 606  left  four  sons;  John, 
who  formed  the  branch  of  Nassau  Seigen,  George,  who  continued  that  of 
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DiUemburg,  Ernest  Casimir,  who  formed  that  of  Dietz,  aod  John  Levfi^ 
who  formed   that  of  Hadamar. 

From  Witliaro,  the  founder  of  the  branch  of  Orange,  descended  a  senes 
of  pnnces  celebrated  sfi  the  defenders  of  the  liberties  and  independency 
of  their  country  sgainst  the  tyranny  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth's  immoderate  thirst  of  dominion.  These  were  William 
of  Nas^u  Orange — Phiup.  William — Maobicb,  Henry  Fhkoeric — and  Wil- 
liam.— The  last  of  these  princes  married  Mary  daughter  of  Charles  the 
First  of  En^nd,  by  whpm  he  had  his  heir  William  Henry,  who  succeeded 
him  in  ■  his  x:harge«  in  1 650. — This  prince,  married  the  princess  Mary,  eldest 
djiugbter  of  Junes  the  Second  of  England,  and  was  raised  to  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom  in   1699' 

William,  Vving  no  child,  was  succeeded  in  his  dominions  in  1702  by 
his  cousin,  John  W.  Friso  of  Nassau  Dietz. — He  had,  by  Louisa  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  Charles  H.  Fiiao,  who  succeeded  htn»  in  tTii.-r-Charles  married  the 
princess  Anne,  daughter  of  George  the  Second,  by  whom  he  had  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange,  bom  1748,  who  succeeded  him  i75i. — He  married 
in  1767  Frederica,  sister  of  Frederic  William  the  Second,  king  of  Prussia, 
by  whom  he  has  Frederic  William,  the  hereditary  prince,  born  1772— 
William,  horn. J 774 — and  Frederica,  born  1770. 


FAMILY  OF  ROMANOW  ON  THE  THRONE  OF  RUSSIA. 

Tds.  aborigines  of  Moscovy,  according  to  Muller,  were  called  Tshudl; 
which  he  snpposes  to  have  beeil'  the  same  with  the  Finns,  Carelians  and 
Estlanders.  But,  during  the  middle  ages,  settlements  were  formed  on  the 
south  by  the  Schivonians,,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Scandinavians,  who 
called  themselves  Waragers. — ^About.lhe  middle  of  the  ninth  century  three 
of  the  Scandinavian  leaders  were  chosen  chieftains;  two  of  whom  died 
without  issue;  and  from  the  third,  Ruric,  descended  the  dukes  of  Russia 
of  the  first  race,  which  terminated  in  Theodore  the  Second  who  died  in 
1598  without  heirs. — The  disputed  right  of  succession  rendered  the  country 
a  scene  of  anarchy,  and  bloodshed  till  1 6 1 S ;  when  a  powerful  party  of  the 
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noUes  raised  Michael  Theodorowitz  Rootanow,  a  youth  of  seventeen  years 
of  age,  related  by  the  mother  to  the  family  of  Riiric,  to  the  throne.—^ 
Michael  vras  succeeded  in  1 645  by  his  son  Alexis;  who  died  in  1 676,  leaving 
by  his  first  czarina,  two  sons;  Theodore  and  John;  and  a  daughter,  Sophia; 
and  by  his  second,  the  czar  Peter,  and  a  daughter,  Catharine. — His  suc^ 
cesser.  Theodore,  died  in  168S  without  children,  and  named  his  half-brothn- 
to  the  succession  in  preference  to  his  own  brother,  on  account  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  latter. 

John,  son  of  czar  Alexis  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Daniel  MifohUski,  was 
'declared  joint  soTsreigU  with  czar  iPeter  less.— flfe  married  Prescdvia, 
daughter  of  Theodore  SoltikoflT:  by  whom  he  had  Catharine,  married '  t^ 
Charles.  Leopold,  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin ; '  and  Anne,  married  tO 
the  duke  of  Couriand,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Russia  on  the  death 
of  Peter  the  Second  in  nso. — He  died  in  1696. 

Czar  Peter  thb  First,  son  of  Alexis  by  Natalia  daughter  of  CarilofT 
^ariskin,  was  bom  in  1672. — When  ten  years  old  he  was  declared  joint 
sovereign,  as  abose  related. — At  an  early  age  he  was  married  to  Eudoxia 
Lapuchin,  by  whom  he  had  the  czarowitz,  Alexis,  and  was  divorced  in 
1696. — In  1712  he  was  married  to  a  young'w'oman  of  low  extraction  of 
the  name  of  Alfendeyl,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  who  died  before  him, 
and  three  daughters,  Anne  married  to  the  duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  £Ii~ 
zabeth,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne,  and 'Natalia,  who  died  immediately 
after  him. — Peter  dying  in  nss  named  his  empress  Catharine  successor. — 
That  honour  Catharine  'enjoyed  only  two  years. '  ■ 

Alexis,  the  czar's  only  son  by  Eudoxia  Lapuchin,  a  prince  of  an  unhappy 
and  perverse  temper,  was  arraigned  for  state'  offtnces,  and  received 
the  sentence  of  death,  in  t7i8,  and  died  the  ensuing  day  in  prison. — 
He  had  by  his  princess,  Charlottie  of  Brunswick  Wt^embuttel  Brankenburg, 
a  son,  born  iti5,  who  succeeded  to  tht  throne  on  the  death  of  the  empress 
Catharine  iri  "1787, 'by  tHe  name  of  P^eb  thb  Sbcond. 

Peter  dying  unttiiirried  i'n  "l  7sb,  it  was'  supposed  that  he  woiifd  have  been 
succeeded  either  "by  Anne,  czar  Peter's  eldest  daughter,  married  to  the  duke 
of  Holstein,  or  by  Catharine,  eldest  daughter  of  czar  John,  married  to  the 
duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin.  But  the  Russians  were  induced  by  poji* 
tical  motives  to  raise  Anne,  younger  sister  of  the  latter!  married  in  iw6 
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to  the  duke  <of  Oourkutdr  to  this  'thfane.  ' ' '  "On  the  death  of  Anne  in' 
1740,  Iwan,  the  inPant  son  of  Anthony  Ulrick  duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfem- 
buttel  by  Aaxie  daughter  of  the<^uke  of  Mecklenbui^  Scfaweiia  and  grand- 
daughter of  czar  John,  iva?~ih(ised  to  the  throne.--""— -**-Hayiiig  hdd  it 
only  thirteen  monthSj  he  Vai  deposed,  and  emfiiied  forKfe,  to  maim  room 
for  the  empres  Slixabeth,  sdoond  daaghfa*  of  F^er  dNerGFeat- — -^ — -^ 
On  Elizabeth's  death  in- 17^2^  PeTbr  ths  Tatiub,  son^0f-the  duke^  of  Hoi-" 
stein,  by  that  ehiprcBs-'s  eldest. stiter,' succeeded  her  agreeably  Ito'a'jA'eTiaui 
settlement  of  the  citwn.-^Th>a  Result  may  be  sein?by<  referring  to  the 
Rusian-  history, — Me:ihsd^<^  b>f  i  6alhiarin«  of  AdhalC  Zerfasty  a  son,  Paul 
Petrowitz,  bom  it54>, 'ttUo'sucoeedtd' <tlie  empresB  Catiurine  in  iTdte.— 
He  married  an  i  tts  Wilbeltriink  daughter  >of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Daitn- 
stadt,  by  wHomhe  had  no  issue.  That  princess  d^ing  in  1 776,'  he  married, 
the  svne  year,  the  princ^  Jkifthia  of  Wtrtemberg  Stutgard^  by  whom  he 

had  bia  heir  and  sevefri  "other 'cfaiklren. •'  Chi:  the  death  of  Paul  ia 

1801;  his.'son  succeeded  him  :by>thi  name  of  Alsxandxr.  This  monarch 
was  born  in  1777,  and  man-led  in  ]7ds  the  princess  Louisa  of  Baden, 
daughter  of  the  hereditary  pruice. 


FAMILY  OF  SAVOY.^1 — -KINGS  OF  SARDINIA. 

-  The  house  of- Savoy,  •acconling(to  Moir&ri,  has  its  descent  from  Berthold, 
»  diescendant  from  Witikiud  duke  ^'Saxftny^;  who  commanding  the  army 
o(  Rodolph  king  of '  Burgundy  -  and  rendering  him  signal  services,  was 
rewarded  by  him  widi  the  grant  of  the  counties  of  Savoy  and  Marienoe  in 
the  yeair  tOOO;  to  which  were  added  Piedmont  and  other  territories. — The 
^iriginal  lilie  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  count  Philip  without  heirs  in 
IZ85. — The  E«cOh4  line;  which  sprung  from  Thomas  the  eighth  count, 
expired  in  Lewis  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Achaia  and  the  Morea  and  count  of 
Piedmont,  in  1418. — He  was  succeeded  by  Amadeiis  the  eighth  duke  of 
Chablais,  lord  of  Bresse,  &c.  who  was  created  duke  of  Savoy  by  the 
emperor  Sigismund;  from  whom  was  lineally  descended  duke  Charles 
Emanuel;  who  married  Catharine,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  the  S«cond  of 
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Spun*  and  was  the  gntMlfather  of   Charles  Emanuel,,  father  of  Victor 
Amadeus. 

Victor  Amadeus,  first  king  of  Sardinia,  was  son  of  Charies  Eounuel  duke 
of  Savoy  and  Frances  daughter  of  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans. — ^He  was  bom 
1666;  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  succeeded  his  father  in  the  duchy. — 
He  married,  first,  in  1 6S4>  Anne  Mary,  daughter  of  Philip  duke  of  OHeans 
and  Henrietts  of  England,  by  whom  he  had  Charles  Emanuel  his  heir: 
Mary  Adelaide,  married  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy:  and  Mary  Gabrielta, 
married  to  Philip  ^e  Fifth  of  Spain.— After  the  death  of  this  queen,  ix 
was  privately  married  to  the  countess  of  Saint  SebaMian,.!^  whom  he  had 
no  child. — He  reugned  the  crown  in  1 750  and  died  two  years  .after. 

Cbablss  EtuiTDBL  who  received  the  crovm  by  reugnation  in  it50,  had 
been  married  in  1 7  is  to  Anne  of  Bavaria  Sultzbach,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son  who  died  young.  On  her  death,  he  maiviedi  in  nt*,  Polyxena  of 
Hesse  Rhinfdds,  by  whom  he  had  his  succesBor  and  .«tber  childreii'.  '  On  hef 
death  in  1 78*  he  married  Elizabeth  of  Lorrain,. sister  of  the  emperor  Francis 
Stephen,  by  whom  he  had  BenMict,  duke  of  ChaMais. 

Victor  Amadkus  ths  Sbcond,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  177S,  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven  years,  bad  married,  in  1750,  Mary  Antoinette,  daughter 
of  Philip  the  Fifth  of  Spaia;  by  whom  be  has  Charles  Emanuel  prince  of  ' 
Piedmont;  Victor;  Maurice;  Charles;  Joseph;  Maria  Josepha  married  to 
the  count  of  Provence,  and  Maria  Theresa  to  count  d'Artois. — The  prince 
of  Piedmont  is  married  to  Mary  Adelaide,  uster  of  ]>wts  the  Sixteenth. 

From  this  stem  of  the' house  of  Savoy  there  are  two  branches:  one  is 
that  of  Cariguan,  fHiginatingin  a  younger  son  of  the  duke  Charles  Ema- 
nuel. The  other  is  that  of  Soissons,  originating  in  the  secOnd  sou  of 
the  preceding.  The  latter  \ya&  chiefly  celebrated  for  having  produced 
prince  Eugene,  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  rival  in  fame.  He. was  the  son 
of  Eugene  Maurice  of  Savoy,,  count  of  Soissons,  by.  Olympia  Mauci«i> 
niece  of  cardinal  Mazarine:  was  bom  in  1663  and  died  in  173«. 
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HOUSES  OF  SAXONY. 

DESCENT. 

Thb  two  original  lines  of  the  Saxon  house,  viz.  the  electoral  and  that  of 
Saxe  Lawenburg,  and  also  the  different  branches  of  the  house  of  Anhalt, 
were  collaterally  descended  from  Albert  the  Bear,  count  of  Ascania.  Ber- 
nai-d,  son  of  Albert,  was  created  elector  of  Saxony  on  the  expulsion  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  of  the  house  of  Guetph,  in  iiso.*  Bernard  dying,  1212. 
left  two  sons;  Henry  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Anhalt,  and  Albert  who 
continued  the  electoral  line;  and  whose  second  son,  John,  founded  the 
house  of  Saxe  Lawenburg. — The  original  electoral  line  becoming  extinct 
in  1422,  the  emperor  Sigismund  granted  it  to  Frederic  the  Warlike,  marquis 
of  Misnia,  whom  Moreri  supposes  to  have  been  of  the  same  race,  but  who 
was  not  of  the  same  line. — His  heir,  Frederic  the  Second,  had  two  sons, 
Ernest,  the  elder,  founded  the  Ernestine,  and  his  second,  Albert,  the 
Albertine  branch. — In  iS*7,  John  Frederic  was  deprived  of  the  electorate 
by  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  for  the  support  he  gave  the  protestant 
cause  in  Germany,  and  his  cousin,  Maurice,  was  invested  with  it:  and  from 
that  time  it  has'  remained  in  the  Albertine  branch. — From  John  William, 
grandson,  of  John  Frederic,  sprung  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar;  from  whom 
originated  the  dukes  of  Eisenac  and  Gotha: — and  from  the  last  of  these 
the  six  families  of  Cobourg,  Meiningen,  Romhild,  Eisenberg,  Hildeburg, 
and  Saalfield  have  their  descent. ^The  line  of  Saxe  Lawen- 
burg became  extinct  by  the  death  of  duke  Julius  Francis  without  male 
heirs  1689. From  the  above  Hejiry,  duke  of  Anhalt,  are  des- 
cended  the  houses  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  Bemburg,  and  Zerbst.  — ■ 

— —  The  duchy  of  Saxe  Teschen  was  created  in  favour  of  prince  Albert 
of  Saxony,  son  of  the  late  king  of  Poland,  who  married  the  archduchess, 
Maria  Christina  Josepha,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  Stephen.  ■ 

Fhidebic  Augustus,  son  of  John  George  elector  of  Saxony  of  the  Alber- 
tine line,  was  born  in-  16TO;  and  succeeded  his  elder  brother  John  George 
in  1694. — He  was  a  prince  of  talents,  and  was  endowed  with  vast  bodily 

strength. 

'     See  Brant  wick.  1    See  Gerroanf.  1781, 
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strength.  His  history  is  distinguished  by  bis  reveises  of  fortune  during  the 
war  between  Peter  the  Great  and  Charles  the  Twelfth.  He  married,  in 
t698,  Christina  of  Brandenburg  Bareuth,  'by  whom  he  had  his  successor. 

AuGUffius  THB  Second  was  bom  in  1696.    He  succeeded  his  father 

in  the  electoral  dignity  and  was  elected  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  in  nas, 
7— In  1716  he  married  the  archduchess  Josephina,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  the  First. — ^We  have  seen,  in  the  German  history,  the  distress  in 
which  he  was  involved  in  consequence  of  his  engaging  in  the  war  with  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  nS6. — He  had  by  his  electress  queen,  who  died  in  nS7, 
Frederic,  his  heir,  Xavier,  Charles,  Albert.  Clement,  Amelia,  married  to 
Charles  the  Third  of  Spain,  M.  Anne,  married  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
and  Josepha.  married  to  the  dauphin  Lewis. — He  died  in  176S.  See 
German  history. 

Frederic,  eldest  son  of  Augustus,  having  died  a  short  t^me  before  his 
father,  Frederic  Augustus,  son  of  that  prince  by  Maria  Antoinette  of  fia- 
Taria,  succeeded  his  grandfather.  He  was  bom  in  n&o,  and  in  1769 
married  M.  Amelia  of  Deux  Fonts,  »ster  of  the  present  duke. 

The  celebrated  mardial  Saxe  was  a  natural  son  of  Augustus  the  First  by 
M.  Aurora  countess  of  Konin^^mark. 


HOUSE  OF  STUART  ON   THE   THRONES  OF   SCOTLAND 
AND   ENGLAND. 


Tkisfamily  derives  its  descent  from  Walter  Stuart,  \aiA  of  DoodonaM 
and  Senechal  of  Scotland,  who  died  i258.~Hisde3cendant,  Walter  Stuart» 
married  Mary,  dau^ter  of  Robert  Bruce,  lung  of  Scotland;  by-whom-h« 
had  a  son,  Robert,  who,  according  to  Buchanan,  "  was,  in  a  full  assembly 
"  of  the .  estates,  by  a  general  suffrage  named  heir  presumptive  of  the 
"  crown."  This  vra»  done  at  the  desire  of  his  unde,  David  Bruce,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  ihe  throne  in  ISTO. — From  him  was  descended  James  the 
Second,  whose  second  son  founded  the  branch  of  Albany.  His  eldest, 
James -the  Third,  was  father  of  James  the  Fourth,  who  by  his  marriage  with 
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Margaret  ^ugliter  of 'Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  gave  his  descendant 
James  the  Sixth  a  presumptive  right  to  the  succession  of  that  crown,  which 
be  afterwards  enjoyed.— 'Hit  son  James  the  Fifth,  had  by  his  second  wife, 
Mhry  Of  Lornrin,  dangtiter  of'  Claud  duke  of  Guise^  and  widow  of  Lewis 
dnke  of  Lengueville.  an  only  surviving  daughter,  Mary,  who  succeeded 
him  iS*x.  This  unfortonate  princess  married  i5i>8  Francis  the  Second 
of  France;  who  died  1 960.  She  afterwards  married  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 
Damley,  son  of  the  earl'  of  Lenox,  by  whom  she  had  an  only  son  James 
the  Sikth,  who  succeeded  her  on  the  throne  6f  Scotland  on  her  execution  in 
1597;  and  to  that  of  En^and  on  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  leos  by 
the  title  of  James  the  Fitst.  He  was  bom  1566 — married  1590  Anne, 
daughter  of  Frederic  the  Second'  of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  had  Henry, 
born  1594,'  died  i6is — Elizabeth,  born  1596,  married  lois  to  Frederic 
the  Fifth  elftttor  Pahtine— Charles,  his  successor — and  Robert;  Margaret; 
Mary;  and  Sophia,  who  died  infants. — Charles  the  First  was  bom  16OO — 
was  created  prince  of  Wales  16I6 — succeeded  his  father  less,  and  the 
same  year  married  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France; 
by  whom  he  had  Charies  his  successor — Mary,  bom  len;  married  i64t 
to  William  the  Second  prince  of  Orange — James  who  succeeded  his  brother 
— Elizabeth,  bom  1635,  who  died  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  castle  i650, 
a  victim  to  her  father's  cruel  fate.— Henry  duke  of  Glocester,  bom  i640; 
died  1660 — Henrietta  Maria,  bom  1644;  married  1661  to  Philip  duke  of 
Orleans,  to  whom  she  bore  two  daughters,  Mary  Louisa  and  Anne,  married 
to  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  and  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy, — Charles 
the  First  was  executed  January  so,  t649. 

Chaslis  the  Sbcond  was  bom  in  I68O,  and  was  restored  to  the  English 
throne  in  166O. — He  married,  in  166S,  Catharine,  daughter  of  John  the 
Fourth  of  Portugal,  by  whom  he  had  no  child. — : ^His  natural  chil- 
dren were  James  duke  of  Monmouth  by  Mrs.  Walters. — A  daughter  married 
to  James  Howard,  grandson  of  the  earl  of.  Suffolk,  by  the  viscountess 
Shannon. — Charles  Fitzroy  by  Barbara  Villiers,  created  duchess  of  Cleve- 
land. By  the  same  lady  he  had  Henry  duke  of  Grafton:  George  duke  of 
Nonhumberland.  and  Charlotte  married  to  the  earl  of  litchfield. — Charles 
Beaucleik  duke  of  St.  Albans  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn.— Charles  Lenox  duke 

of 
^    See  Lorrain. 
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of  Kichinonii  by  Louisa  de  QuerouaUle. — And  a  dat^ter,  married  to  lord' 
Kadclifie,  by  Mrs.  Davis. 

Jambs  the  Second  was  born  in  less,  and  succeeded  bis  brpther  in  1685. 
— He  married  fiist,  in  1660,  Anne  daughter  of  Edward  earl  of  Clarendon^ 
by  whom  he  had  the  two  princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  the  chevalier  James; 
and  other  children  who  died  young. — His  queen  dying  in  1 67 1,  he  married 
in  16T3  M.  Beatrix  d'Este,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  by  whom  he 
had  no  child. — James  was  dethroned  in   1688,  and  died  in  i70i. 

The  princess  Mary  was  born  in  i6CS,  and  was  married  in  1677  to  Wil- 
liam prince  of  Orange. — In  1689  she  was  declared  joint  sovereign  with  her 
husband.    She  died  in  i694  without  child. 

The  princess  Anne  was  born  in  i66S;  married  prince  George,  son  of 
Frederic  the  Third  of  Denmark,  in  i68S;  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  William  the  Third  in  i703. — Her  eldest  son,  William  duke  of 
Glocester,  was  bom  in  i689  and  died  in  i700.  She  had  several  other, 
children  who  died  in  their  infancy. — The  queen  died  in  i7i4. 

James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Saint  George,  was  born  in  tees.  In  I7i9  he  married  Mary  Clemen- 
tina, daughter  of  James,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated  John 
Sobieski  king  of  Poland,  who  died  in  i7S5.  By  her  he  had  Charles  Ed- 
ward, and  Henry  Benedict,  afterwards  cardinal  of  York  bom  1745.  The 
Chevalier  died  in   i766. 

Charles  Edward,  called  the  Young  Chevalier,  was  born  in  1720.  In  I77!e 
he  married  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Stolbei^,  by  whom  he  had  no 
child.— He  died  in   i788. 

James  Fitz-James,  duke  of  Berwick,  was  the  natural  son  of  James  the 
Second  by  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of  tihe  duke  of  Marlbrough.  He  wai 
born  in  I67i,  and  was  killed  before  Fhilipsburg  in  1784. 


Those  who  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  advert,  even  cursorily,  to  these 
genealogical  sketches,  if  they  are  disposed  to  rrflect  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
exalted  personages  whose  lineages  are  here  traced,  cannot  but  remark  the 
calamities  which  many  of  them  have  encountered,  and  the  mournful  exits 
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whlch.some;qf  thcMoiiiiyftiai^  J6rora:ihfii?t^R}  ofif^.  I^Jf^.  soffjp;.Q(,4l*eij, 
<Unreases.  we  ipay,  H^d^et^.  :bq  gs^^  to 'l>ifffi|  iw*i'f»»ffi*=i  »fl4  eyery- paa  pf. 
the  pnesent  dsy  ,iqay,;Bajf,  it^^  the  ^-won)^  of  our  %Tq^rit^„dca>i\alu:  poet, 
who   fionveya  tiie.-suVJifflfiMK  ^ftugJrtS;JUid..mo«,iiiffiT;^^;J^f(^p^^ 
simple  language  of  nature,  ^'  j[ii  oi  ■. ;;       i;-:  .  > 

5k«?«  art- life. Maf^  Qf-aii6eriii.y,-r:'  ■-     " 

which,  U^  the^-.  ta0dt  ugfy  ^and^.vtiiietniliut,'   /''. 
tpears  yet  a  precious  Jewel  in  his  head.  * ' 

That  jewel  several  of  the  European  powers  have  obtained  at  a  high 
price;  and,  therefore^  if  they  are  prudent,  they  will  make  the  most  advan- 
tageous application  of  it:  when  such  lessons  are  taught  them  by  past 
events,  those  sovereigns  whose  systems  will  not  bear  the  inspection  of  an 
enlightened  age,  will  no  longer  fondly  cherish  their  prejudices,  but  endea- 
vour .thj!  ,establishment  of  their  governments  by  conforming  their  principles 
to  the  existing  state  of  the  public  mind. 

The  same  general  maxims  are  applicable  to  all.  In  an  age  of  investiga- 
tion it  concerns  every  man,  of  whatever  rank  or  profession,  to  be  prepared 
to  vindicate  hi»  principles,  and.  maintain ,  the  ground  wbich  he  stiMuls  upon 
by  proving  hitnselfUBefut.-^ltwa;^  be  Observed  as  one  of  the  oxcdlmaeff 
of  the  English  constitution,  that  it  has  provided  functions  ancl  duties  fbr 
men  of  ranlc,  as  well  as  those  in  the  sobordhiate  stations,  by  ^n  attention 
to  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  contribute  to  its  stability;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  evince  the  utility  of  their  order  and  secure  the  national 
respect  and  esteem.  And,  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  it  must  afford  a 
sensible  satisfaction  to  those  who  feel  themselves  interested  in  the  public 
welfare,  to  observe  so  gerieral  a  disposition  to  forward  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment by  a  coirespondent  conduct.  .■/-■.': 

Ah  idea  of  the  necessity  of  complyihg  with  the  spirit  of  the  contetitntiori' 
in  this,  particular  seems  to  pervade  every  order  of  men;  and  it  will,  we 

may 

*  Johawn,  in  hit  comrnent  en.tbii  .pasHge,  fiyi,  "  ihaC  U  wa*  (be  curreiU  t^nion  ia 
f*  Sba&ipeaie'i  time,  (hu  in  the  bculi  of  an  .  old  load  wm  (o  be  found  «  sii^e,  «t  »  purl,  to 

■  "  whicb  great  virtuei  were  atcribed." — At  Ymt  likt  It,  4^.%.  Sunt  »•  :    ■    '  •    , 

*  A*  Youlike  Jt.Aci)).aicfne'i., ' 
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ffla^prftiHhe,  emer  m6r^  iftto'fKe'syiteM  of  liduditioii.  Whilst  a  proper 
attention,  is  shewn  to  Htnary'  iHtatntnetits  tnd  elegant  'accomplishments,  the 
rmng  generatfon  t^^  be  impreased  whli  a  sens*  of  the  importance  of  their 
qnallfying  themselt^  m  all  repects 'ff»  the  statiotis  wbtc^  tbef  will  be 
called  upon  to  fill.  • 


■■  ■     ■-  ■'  Ut  patris  ait  idtmeui,  vtdis  agris, 
utilit  et  beihrum,  et  paeu  rebus  agendk.^ 


ARtldLE 


*  The  lentimenU  of  BlackitoOe  upon  ihi*  subject  are  well  deserving  the  atieniion  of  ever^ 
yoUBg  iftHi  of  rank  and  fortune,  "AirfBrit,"  siyt  he,  "- to  dnponilrate  the  imlitf  AFtona 
':'  4cq«tla«nwe  wHV  '*«  l»»»«f  Artanfl,  Itt  u«^iHy  rflfl^tiadpnum  oi  th»  ilitillWfniBw  aoi 
"  poliiy-pf  4hat  land,  which  is  goycrDcd  by  this  lystem  of  lawt.  .  A  land,  |>erhapi  the  only  one 
"  in  the  univene  in  which  political  or  civil  liberty  ii  (he  veij  end  and  scope  of  (he  coniciiution, 
*f  IMt  JSwrly,  rightly  undcntood,  consist*  m  the  power  of  doing  wfaartevet  the  [awi  permit} 
*■  which  11  outy  19  b»  ejected  by  «  V^V^L  confuinity  <i  all  ordsik  and  degtaei  (o  tJuae  ^uii 
"  (able  rulet  of  action,  hy  whic^i  the .  meanest  individual  is  protected  from  the  insults  and 
"  oppression  of  the  greatest.  As  therefore  every  subject  ii  inlereitcd  in  the  preiervation  o^ 
■c  th«  itwi,  :it  ft  iatuinbcnt  upon  every  man  lo  be  acquainted  mIA  ihoi&  m  leatl,  with  vbktii 
"  he  it  imnicdiatcl]^  conccnwd;  Uu  he  toair  lh<  cniifrei  a»  well  m  jnc^nvenieBcet  of  living,  in 
"  society  wjthoiu  knowing  the  obligations  which  it  lays  him  under,  And  thus  much  may  suffire 
"  for  pei*<>n*  of  Inferior  condition,  who  have  neither  time  nor  capacity  to  enlarge  iheir  views 
"  beyond  that  contracted  sphere  in  which  they  are  'appointed  m  po*^  BM  thow,  on  wiwm 
**  natvife»iul  forutte  have  botovcediOMe  abilities  «nd  greater  If  jiurc,  cannot  be  ip  easily  excised. 
"  These  advanuges  are  given  them,  not  for  the  benefit  of  thenuelvei  only,  but  also  of  the  public: 
''  and  they  cannot,  in  any  scene  of  life,  dhcharge  properly  their  dwyeriber  M  the.  ptlblic  <ii 
"  thnmselvei,  without  some  degree  of  knowledge  in  the  laws." — ^After  advening  to  other  capa- 
cities in  which  men  of  rank,  and  fortune  are  called  upon  to  act,  he  earnestly  admonishes  them 
to  qualify  tbemetvei,  by  previous  study,  for  the  most  iiaportani  capacity  of  l^sUton,  or 
guardiuu  of' the 'English  constitutioni  of  miken,  repealers,  and  incerpicters  of  the  Eogliih  laws. 
—BlMkittm^i  Contmmtantt.  i.  €.  and  9. 
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ARTICLE  III. 


COINS,     PRICES.     &c. 

with  the  State  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manners 
in  different  Ages, 


THOUGH  the  foIlowiQg  account  of  the  several  itistniments  of  exchange 
which  have  been  employed  in  different  ages,  and  of  the  price  of  labour 
and  of  different  articles  of  subsistence  in  different  periods^  be  not  parti- 
cularly connected  with  the  histcvy  of  thb  period,  yet  as  it  shews  the  pro- 
gress of  society^  and  as  the  facts  here  adverted  to  may  lead  the  reader  to 
reflect  on  some  sul^cts  of  importance  to  the  community,  it  will  not»  the 
vmter  thinks,  be  deemed  uninteresting  or  improperly  introduced. 

It'  it  the  general  opinion  that  commerce  in  the  earliest  ages  conasted 
only  in  what  is  more  particularly  called  barto*;  or  the  exchange  which  a 
persmi  niakes  of  an  article  in  which  he  abounds  for  one  which  he  stands 
in  need  of. — The  first  expedient  to  fiwilitate  commerce  appears  to  have 
been,  the  choosing,  by  a  kind  of  general  consent,  some  one  or  more 
articles  which  might  serve  as  an  instrument  of  exchange.  One  of  the  first 
of  these  Mr.  Smith  supposes  to  have  been  cattle;  which  were  probably 
chosen  as  being  of  general  use  and  easily  transferred.  In  proof  of  this  he 
cites  a  passage  from  Homer;  where  the  armour  of  Diomede  is  s^d  to  have 
cost  nine  oxen,  and  that  of  Gkucua  an  hundred.*— -Different  kinds  of  metal 
were  afterwards  made  use  of  as  the  instruments  of  trade.  And  these  were 
preferred,  we  may  suppose,  on  account  of  their  durable^  divisible,  and 
portable  nature.  But  even  here  an  inconvmiciice  was  felt,  as  trade 
advanced,. from  the  nec^sicy  and  trouble  of  Weighing  it.  In'  order  there- 
fore 

*    Wealth  of  Nwioiu.  i.  33. 
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fore  to  remove  this  embarrassment,  another  step  was  taken  in  this  branch 
of  the  commercial  system  by  giving  to  pieces  of  metal  of  a  certain  weight 
a  stamp  and  correspondent  denomination.  But  though  the  use  of  these 
was  adopted  in  Great  Britain  long  before  the  conquest,  yet  large  sums 
continued  to  be  paid  by  weight  after  that  era,  as  appears  from  Speed  and 
other  writers. — And  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  have  been  various 
denominations  used  in  accounts,  which  either  never  were  coins  or  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  such.  Of  this  number  is  the  English  pound  sterling. 
When  therefore  we.say  that  such  a  denomination  contains  so  many  shillings 
or  pence,  it  is  only  meant  that  it  answers  to  so  much  in  a<:counts. 

The  last  step  taken  in  the  system  of  exchange  was  the  substituting  bills 
of  exchange  for  money. — These  are  said  by  Mr.  Rymer  to  have  been  intro- 
duced as  early  as  the  year  1S07;  and  to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  making  remtttanoes'ofi-revenue -to  the  pope,' in  consequence  of  an 
injunction  of  Edward  thb  Firsts  '.'  Xhat'neither  the  EngKsh  coin,  nor  silver 
"  io  mass,  nor  in  bulljonj  shall  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  to  the'  pope; 
".but  that  the  toims  so  raised  E^all'  bedelivered  to  merchatits  in  Engknd, 
":  to  be  remttied'  to  the  pbpe  by.vray  of  exciamge'''-^pervmm'':caml>ii. 
This,  says  MniAnderson,  who  gives  'this  account 'in.  his  History  of  Com-- 
merce,  could  mean  ndtbifig  else '  than :  bills  of  exchange.^  - 

Paper  currency  in  various  Conns  -  hfts  sihce  been  adopted,  9$  cominerce 
extebdedj  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  circulation  and  facilitating  remit- 
tances: and  thus  the  system  «f  exchange  has  been  gradually  completed  by 
the  introduction  of  various  itistniments  of  exchange, ;  whidr,-  horn  their 
divisible  and  portable  nature,  ansvrer  'every  purpose  -of  'trade.'— ^Whether 
paper  currency'  may  not  be  extended  too  far;  whether  what  was' introduced 
to  facihtate  commerce  and  has-been  necessarily  extended  with  its  enlarge- 
ment, may  not,  in  the  excess,  be  detrimental  to  it;  whether  it  has  not  a 
tendency,  by  depreciating  the  value  of  money,  to  raise  the  price  of  labour 
and  consequently  the  price  .of  .our  manufactures^  and  whether^  if  paper 
currency  be  not  adopted  or  not  carried  to  the  same' extent  by  our  com- 
mercial rivaU,  it  wilt  not  be  eventually  prejudicial  to  our  foreign  trade,  are 
questions  left  to  the  determinatiop  <of  those  who  are  conversant  in  such 
matters. — Having  recommended  this  subject  to  -their  cteisideiation,   the 

wriier 
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writer  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  or  the  coins  and  denominations 
taken  notice  of  in  bishop  Fleetwood's  Chronicon  pnttosum. 

ENGLISH  COINS. 

Mr.  Camden  says  that  the  most  ancient  English  coin  that  he  had  known 
was  that  of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  in  whose  time  all  money  accounts 
began  to  pass  in  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  mancuses,  or  marks.— ('GroW 
coins.)  Gold  was  not  coined  in  any  considerable  quantity  in  England  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  That  monarch  coined  the  Jbrin  of  6s. ;  and  the 
noble  of  6s.  8d.  which,  in  the  fifth  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  was  a  coin  of  los. 
and  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  Elizabeth  15s. — Henry  the  Sixth  coined  angels  of 
6s.  8d. ;  which  in  the  first  of  Henry  the  Eighth  were  of  7s.  6d;  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  th^y  were  of  8s;  and  in  the  sixth  of  Edward  the  Sixth  they  were  los. 
There  were  likewise  half-angeh. — Henry  the  Sixth  c(Kned  rials  or  royals  of 
10s;  which  in  the  firet  of  Henry  the  Eighth  were  lis.  3d;  and  in  the  second 
of  Elizabeth  15s. — James  the  First  coined  rose-rials  of  il.  los;  and  spur-riala 
of  1 5s. — Henry  the  Eighth  coined  crowns  of  the  double-rose  of  gs.  Sovereigns 
of  il.  lis.  6d.  He  afterwards  made  them  of  il.  Edward  the  Sixth  made 
them  of  il.  4s;  and  afterwards  of  il.  10s.  Henry  the  Eighth  coined  pieces 
oi  forty  pence. — James  the  Fiist  coined  Britain  crowns  of  5s;  and  afterwards 
of  5s.  6d:  double-Crowns  of  lOs-  and  iis  :  thisNe-crowns  of  4s;  and  4s.  4d. 

-He  likewise  coined  unies  of  il;  and  afterwards  of  il.   11s.— — 

(Silver  coins.)  A  penny  is  the  first  coined  piece  of  silver  which  we  have 
any  account  of;  and  was,  for  some  ages,  the  only  one.  It  was  the  fifth 
part  of  a  Saxon  shilling,  of  which  there  were  forty-eight  in  a  pound.' 
After  the  conquest  it  made  a  twelfth  part  of  the  Anglo-Nonnan  shilling,  of 
which  there  were  twenty  in  a  pound. — A  pound  is  not  a  coin,  but  a  deno- 
mination which  in  accounts  answers  to  twenty  shillings,  and  was  originally 
of  the  value  of  a  pound  of  silver.  The  pound  of  silver  was  afterwards, 
from  time  to  time,  coined  into  a  greater  number  of  shillings;  till  it  came, 
in  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  present  number  of  MXty-two.— A 
shilling  was  used  as  a  denomination  only  till  1504,  when  it  was  first  coined. 
— A  mark,  or  mancuse,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  coin  among  the  Saxons 

of 

'     In  lome  imlincei  aixt/. 
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of  the  Tslue  of  6s.  It  afterwards  became  a  denomination  of  13s.  4d. — An 
angel  of  silver  is  a  denominatioD  of  10s. — ^  nobie  is  a  denomioation  of 
6s.  8d. — The  silver  crown  was  first  coined  by  Edward  the  Sixth. — Groats 
were  equal  to  4d. — The  tester  is  said  by  Spelman  to  have  been  originally  a 
French  coin  of  the  value  of  is.  6d.  In  Edward  the  Sixth's  time  it  passed 
in  England  for  gd:  and  lastly  for  6d. — There  was  likewise  a  piece  of  three 
pence  first  coined  by  Elizabeth. — In  order  to  remove  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  smallness  of  the  silver  penny,  and  its  divisions,  copper 
money  was  first  coined  by  cities  and  private  persons,  to  whom  a  licence 
was  granted.  In  1609  it  was  coined  by  government:  and  in  1672  the 
private  money  was  suppressed  by  proclamation. 

One  circumstance  has  occasioned  embarrassment  to  dealers,  and  per- 
plexity in  reading  authors  who  speak  of  the  price  of  things  in  different 
ages;  which  is  the  various  weight  of  coins  of  the  same  denomination  at 
different  periods.  A  fiound,  troy  weight,  of  silver/  which  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  eleventh  century  was  coined  into  as  many  pennies  as  were 
worth  twenty  shillings  only,  was  from  time  to  time  coined  into  a  greater 
number,  as  was  before  represented.  To  remove  the  difficulty  arising  from 
-  this  diminution  of  the  shilling  and  penny,  doctor  Fleetwood  has  given  9 
table  to  shew  the  number  of  shillings  which  a  troy  pound  of  twelve  ounces 
has  at  different  times  contained,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  whp 
regulated  the  coin  by  a  standard,  to  the  present  time,  together  with  th? 
portion  of  alloy  used.  The  writer  has  availed  himself  of  this,  and  also  of 
Mr.  Anderson's  calculation  of  the  number  of  grains  of  pure  silver  which 
the  shilling  has  at  each  alteration  contained,  and  has  prefixed  them  to  the 
short  account  here  given  of  the  price  of  things  during  the  successive  cen- 
turies. By  this  arrangement  the  reader,  who  has  not  an  opportunity  or 
leisure  to  refer  to  the  works  from  which  the  extracts  are  made,  is  enabled 
to  gratify  his  curiosity  with  regard  to.  these  matters  without  being  so  liable 
to  be  deceived.  If,  for  example,  he  finds  that  an  article  co«t  one  shilling 
in  the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward  the  First,  or  any  preceding  year,  and  three 
shillings  in  the  sixth  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  he  will  know  that  in  fact  it  cost 
the  same  quantity  of  silver;  because  the  shilling  at  the  first  period  con- 
tained two  hundred  and  sixty-four  grains,  and  only  eighty-eight  in  the  last. 

The  reader  being  made  acquainted  with  the  principal  English  coins  and 

denominations. 

*    Twelve  ouncet. 
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denominations,  U  becomes  an  object  of  rational  curiosity,  to  know  what 
Mr.  AdatA  Smith  calls  the  vdue  in  exchange  of  money,  or  the  effect  of  it  in 
the  purchase  of  labour  aoA  subsistence.  The  writer  has,  therefore,  given 
the  prices  of  feboti^  and  of  the  chief  articles  of  subsistence  at  different 
periods;  and  has  brought  togeHSer  such  information  respecting  the  manners 
and  otfr^r  ciYcumitances  of  different  ages  as  may  afford  a  slight  outline  of 
ihe  progress  of  society. 

AGES  PRECEDING  THE  CONQUEST. 

tlve  Saxon  -pence  were  a  shilling :  emd  forty-tight  shillings  made  a  pound  in 
weight  and  denomination. 

(Corn.) In  1043  *  horse  load,  or  quarter,  of  wheat  was  sold  for  the 

high  price  of  60  pence,  or  twelve  Saxon  shillings,  which  contained  a  fourth 
part  of  a  poiihd  of  silver. 

(-Cat'tk.J-^ — By  a  law  of  Ina  king  of  Wessex,  a  ewe  %vith  her  lamb  tiH 
fburteeh  days  after  easter  was  valued  at  6ne  i*illing  Saxon. — In  the  r^gn 
of  king  Ethelred  (abbut  the  year  lOoo)  a  horse  vras  valued  at  thirty  sbilliDgs. 
Ad  ox  at  thirty  SaXop  peiiCe,  of  which  there  were  five  to  a  shilUwg.* — A 
sheep,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  was  valued  at  five  Saicon  pence,  of  which  the 
i^eece  Wais  worth  two.  this  he  attributes  to  their  wearing  scarcely  any 
other  cloth  but  woollen. 

(Manufactufe&.y ^Coarse  woollen  clorti  was  at  this  time  made  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloth  was  brought  from  Inlanders  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 

(Land  and  Agriculture.) Mr.  Hume  cites  a  passage  from  Gale's  His- 
tory of  Ramsey  Abbey,  which  says,  that  between  the  years  goo  and  1000 
Ednoth  bought  a  hide  of  land  (about  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres)  for  a 
hundred  shillings.  This  shews  not  only  the  scarcity  of  money  but  the 
situation  of  the  country' with  respect  to  cultivation  and  produce.  And  we 
shall  the  more  easily  reconcile  the  fact  with  our  ideas  of  the  value  of  land> 
if  we  consider  that  it  is  at  this  time  sold  for  three  shillings  an  acre  and  in 
some  instances  for  two<in  the  new  American  settlements:  where  the  means 
of  improvement  are  greater,  and  the  market  for  its  produce  more  certain. 

(Manners 
•    Fleetwood.  51. 
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(Manners  and  the  Arts.) Ignorance  of  what  are  now  deemed  the  com- 
forts of  life  is  strongly  exemplilied  in  a  passage  of  Camden.  William  de 
Ailesbury  held  certain  lands  of  William  the  Conqueror,  upon  the  tenure  of 
binding  litter  for  the  king's  bedchamber;  and  also  nvee^  ha^bs  for  the  same. 
— This  usage  was  continued  long  after  the  conquest.  And  it.  is  to  this 
ancient  English  luxury  of  sweet  herbs  with  clean  straw,  pos^bly,  to  which 
Shakespeare  alludes,  when,  in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  he  speaks  of 
"  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great."  ^ 

THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

77ie  pound  by  denomination  continues  to  he  a  pound  of  silver ;  hut  instead  of 
forty-eight  shillings  of  s  pence,  it  is  divided  into  twenty  shilling  of  iz 
pence: 

(Corn.) ^In  1125  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  for  6s. — In  useasema 

or  quarter  of  wheat,  according  to  Fleetwood,  was  sold  for  13s.  ^d.  And 
such  was  the  scarcity  of  the  ensuing  year  that  the  price  rose  to  18s.  8d; 
equal  in  weight  to  fifty-^x  shillings  of  our  money.  And  the  "  value  of  it 
"  in  exchange"  was  equal-to  five  times  that  sum;  as  fifty-six  shillings  would 
then  buy  five  times  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

((Jattle.) In    1184  thirty-three  cows  and  two  bulls  cost  81.  7s. — five 

hundred  sheep  tz\.  10s. — sixty-six  oxen  18I.  3s. — fifteen  breeding  mares 

al.  las.  6d^ — twenty-two  h6gs  il.  as. — eleven  heifers  al.  i^s.'  ■  — In 

iig8  Hugh  de  Bosco,  sheriff  of  Hants,  stocked  the  lands  of  Mienes  with 
twelve  oxen  at  three  shillings  an  ox ;  and  an  hundred  sheep  at  fourpence,^ 
or  about  IS.  id.  of  our  money. 

(ff^ine.) In  1199  king  John  ordered  that  a  ton  of  Poitou  wine  should 

lie  sold  for  no  more  than  il. — A  tun  of  Anjou  wine  for  il.  4s.  And  that 
no  French  wine  should  be  sold  for  more  than  il.  5s.' 

(Pensions.) Henry  the   Second  paid   penaoos  to  his  servants,  worn 

out  with  age,  of  one  penny  and  one  penny  halfpenny  per  day. — Ami 
Henry  the  Third  ordered  the  sheriff  of  Essex  to  pay  his  porter  two-pence 
a  day  till  the  king  should  otherwise  provide  for  him.  ^ 

•  THE 

[*    P4rt  II.  Act  a.  I     Andeiton  from  Madox.  *■     Idem.  '     Fleetwood.  85.    t 

*     Andennn.  j. .163.  from  Madox. 
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THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 


The  pound  of  ailver  coniinuet,  as  hfore,  to  he  divided  into  txeznty  shif/ingg; 
each  of  which  zceighed  about  g^  times  as  much  as  the  present. 

(Com  and  Jgricutatre-J—^n  1270  there  was  so  great  a  famine  in 
England  that,  according  to  Fleetwood,  wheat  was  sold  for  4I.  les.  a  quarter. 
And  in  1*87  so  great  was  the  plenty  that  it  sold  for  is.  fid. — This  almost 
incredible  variation  in  the  price  is  ascribed  to  the  want  of  skill  and  industry 
in  the  fanners  of  this  age:  to  which  we  may  add  their  straitened  incomes; 
which  obliged  them  to  sell  the  produce  of  each  year  before  the  ensuing 
harvest.  This  evil  is  removed  by  the  prosperous  circumstances  of  the 
English  farmers  in  the  eighteenth  century;  which  enable  them  to  reserve 
the  superfluity  of  one  year  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  another;  thus, 
uniting  their  own  with  the  general  good,  they  effect  the  purpose  of  public 
granaries  without  the  expence  and  inconvenience  attending  them. — Could 
the  advantages  of  affluence,  and  fddll  be  obtained  without  the  lUsadvantages 
arising  from  the  abolition  of  farms  t)f  moderate  extent  and  an  unbounded 
accumulation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons,  could  estates  be  so 
apportioned  that  no  farm  .should  be.  so  raaall  as  to  disable  tiie  occupier 
from  cultivating  his  land  to  advantage,  i>or  so  large  as  to  render  him  inde>- 
pendent  of  an  uniform  atleRtiion  to  its  cultivation  and  im{uwcment,  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  woiild  accrue,  to  .the  community. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  this^  century  was  15s,  5d.  .  ;. 

(Wira.) It  a^ears  fripm    Bloupt's  Ancient  Tenures  of  Land,  that  a 

person  held  a  matior  of  Edward  the  Fir^t  pn  the  '  tenure,  of  annually  supply- 
ing him  with  two  refisels,  palled  mues,  of  wine  made  of  pearmains.  This 
■enables  us  to  account  for  the  nijmber  of  places,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom^  called  ivi^ey&rds,  iviihout  supposing  that  grapes  were  produced 
in  all  of:them^^r-In  kipg  $l?pheo:'s;househtJd  a  .prpvisiop  Wjasi.mada  fqr:» 
vine  dresser;  which .fiepd^rs  it  proljaUe.that.iwiniejyiBjprodlitPtl  in  ajgreater 
or  less  quantity. 

(Cattle,  SX.C.) In  1298  the  price  of  an  ox  at  Scarborough  was  6s.  8d. 

or  a  cow  5s.    Of  a  heifer  n.    Of  a  sheep  is, — In    1299  the  price  of 

various 
<    Andenoat  1.  aof'.     " 
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various  articles  was  settled  by  the  common  council  of  London. — A  capon 

was  valued  at   2-|d.  'A  grf<rte' at  td.  'tW  pullets  i^.    A  swan  ss.    A 

pfieassnt  4d.    A  partridge  i^d." 

(Comjjierc^.)—'r—'l\xt  trade  of  England  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Italian 
and  Flemish  merchants.  But  in  the  year  l  z^6  privileges  are  said  to  have 
beeri  granted  by  John  duke  of  Brabant  to  the  English  nKnrhants;  who  tx- 
I^haU^ed  wobi,  licnd,  tin,  &c.  fot*  fihc  ctoth  rnanufacturedin  thb  Nethetlandsi* 
— The  progress  of  trade  taust  netessarify  have  been  slowin-a  country  wh«re 
ifftertst  wis  it  30  per  cent;  and  where  the  p<>lice  was  «o  'Asfective  ihit 
*•  whole  villages  were  piiindered'  by  bands  of  robtiefs.'' — In  l«4*  iwi 
«ierchants  of  Bl^baht  complained  to  Henry  the  Third  thaf  ^ey  had  b«en 
foiled  of  all  their  goods  by  certain  robliers.  Whom  tl»V  knew,  became 
Hiey  saw  their  feces  every  day  in  his  court.^-^n  l  830  the  msycir  of  Oxford 
ivas  ordered  to'buy'Uve  hdndr<ed  eAs  of  rb^l  doth,  at  about- iil'd.  perel^ 
for  the  poor.~~l\\'a  w^  ei^aal  to  the  price  ef  the  eightieenth  cewttitij';  if  thw 
Veight  of  thejwrriiy  %e  consi^red.  .-     ';;■.■ 

(IftlanS  GoMmtihic<ki6n'.)— — the  inconventertCe  ariiSing  frq«  the  w»« 
•ot  it  appeals  tVom  tfke  chromcte-of  Dunstable,  wMch  says  that  wheat  wis 
field  for  five 'sh^ilih^ -a  iqQatHer  at  that  town,  wheln'lt  w»soId  fbns  ishillings 
it  itfther  pfetftes.— ^.  B.  iWtuood  <!<*»  not  mefttio'n  tfii  'ptaeer^o^ 
whfeat  was  'sold  at'the  ■fcbO'ie  high  price.  ■  -  '.     .        ^-.r'.;'    ' :■   ■<   - 

•  '(Sfipenda.y^-'-^^lti  18*9  a  (iurate's  stipend  Was  smtltd  by  the  bishop  tf 
Chester  at  five  tniVKs,  or  sX.  6S.  8d.  perann.  This  feppeat?  -to-^ate  been 
the  general  stipend'  fo*  sev(*al  Ceniuries. 

(Ladour,  SCi€.) In  l««5  fte  hh-e  of  a  c«*  and  «fO  hones  wis  wlued 

at  lOd.  a  day."  '■  •'■-^ — It  is  obeervable  that  the  price  ' of  olothi,  corn,  and 
iotber  articles  pi^duced  by  labour  and  art>  was;  much  hightn-  in  proportion 
at  this  time  than  that  of  cattle,  poultry,  gathfe,  '&c.  whith  were  proeureii 
With  little  labour  and  attfeiition. — This  shews  the  uiii«i|]ir«ved  state  'of  agfi;- 
ciilture  and  maiHi&ctu)^  in  this  age:  in  the  next  ctftittn^the  p^4  of  a 
stall-fed  ox  wilt  be  seen  toij^'less  than  the*  atei^gti'  ptice  of  three  sachftof 
wheat.  .   . 


"    Flcttwood.  6^,  ■    Andcnon.  i,  si6.  *    Konw  at>»*7.  - 
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THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  \  845  the  pound  of  silver  teas  coined  into  ii  shillings  and  6  penee,  eOgh 
£36  graiaa;  about  8^  of  the  finsent — in  135*  iiUo  t6  of  2ts  grains  or 
'it\  of  our  own. 

(Corn.) During  the  year  is  17  wheat  was  sold  at  the  various  prices 

of  si.  4$;  143.;  fl.  iss;  41:  and  6s.  sd. — In  1336  it  sold  for  xs.  a  quarts, 
— ^The  average  price  of  oineteen  years  was  18s. — Equal  in  weight  to  3l.  I4s. 
of  our  money. 

(Land.) In  1SZ7  a  capital  messuage  and   seventy  acres  of  land  at 

Tunbridge  were  valued  at  ll.  1  as.  per  annum. — The  sanje  year,  according  to 
Fleetwood,  eighty  acres  of  arable  were  valued  at  i). — meadow  land  at  4d. 
per  acre  and  pasture  at   id. 

(Cattle.) In  IS14  the  market  price  of  various  articles  throughout  the 

kingdom  was  settled  by  the  legi^ilature. — A  stalled,  or  corn-fed  ox  1 1.  4s. — 
agraes-fed  ox  tss.— -an  ordin^y  cow  lOs. — a  fat  sheep  unshorn  is.  sd. — a 
fat  sheep  shorn  is.  sd. — These  prices,  though  high  in  proportion  to  the 
rent  of  land  were  so  much  below  the  current  price  that  the  consequence 
of  the  interference  was  the- desertion  of  the  markets,  which  occasion^ 
the  repeal  of  the  act.' 

(ff^Oftl.}- Edward  the  Third,  in  order  to  kefp  up  the  value  of  wqol, 

got  the  prices  for  the  following,  counties  spttled  by  parliament.  That  of 
Shropshire  i4  marks  or  ol.  ss.  ed.  per  sack  of  Three  hundred  and  stxty-four 
pounds. — Oxford  and  Staffqrd  id  marks. — Leicester,  Glocester  and  Here- 
fordshires  iz. — The  lowest  was  Cornwal),  which  was  valued  at  only  4  marks.* 
— Mr.  Hume  says  that  the  medium  price  was  s\.  a  sack  and  that  near  thirty 
thousand  sacks  were  exported  yearly, 

(ff^ages.)- — -In  issi  workmen  were '  to  tak«  their  wages  in  wheat  at 
the  rate  of  lodi  a  bushel.  For  mowing,  sd.  an  acre.  For  reaping,  sd.  the 
first  week  in  augus;,  and  3d.  a  day  afterwards:  without  diet.  For  threshing 
ai)uarter  of  wheat  ^^.— -In  iSjl,  a  master  carpenter  h^d  sd:  and  a  joui>. 
neyman  ad. — lu  isep  it  was  raised  to  id.  and  sd." 

T    Feetw.ood.  71,  1     Andenon  from  Ryiner.  1.  316.  '     Fleetwood.  130. 
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(Pay  ef  the  Army,.) ^When  an  invasion  was  apprehended,  soldiers 

were  hired  by  Edward  the  Third  at  these  rates.  A  man  at  arms  23.  An 
armed  man  ed.  An  archer  4d.;  very  high  .pay,  if  compared  with  the  high 
price  of  labour,  &c. 

(Manners,  S^c.) The  bill  of  fare  for  an  entertainment  given-by  Ralph 

de  Bom  on  his  installation  to  the  priory  of  Saint  Augustine's  In  Canterbury, 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  style  of  hospitality  and  sumptuousness  which 
prevailed  in  this  age.  Thirty  oxen,  two  hundred  sheep,  one  hundred  hogs, 
fifty-three  quarters  of  wheat,  fifty-eight  quarters  of  malt,  eleven  tuns  of 
wine.  A  proportionate  quantity  of  poultry,  fish  and  game,  made  the 
whole  of  three  tho,usand  dishes,  which  served  as  a  repast  for  six  thousand 
guests. 

The  manner  of  living  in  this  age  and  the  distribution  of  landed  property 
are  strongly  exemplified  in  the  account  given  of  the  ravages  committed  ■ 
upon  the  estates  of  the  elder  Spencer.  His  adversaries  laid  waste  sixty- 
three  manors;  and,  among  other,  articles  were  six  hundred  bacons:  eighty 
carcases  of  beef;  and  six  hundred  muttons.  As  the  ravages  happened  in 
the  month  of  may,  these  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  remains  only  of  his 
winter  provision.  Mr.  Hume  deduces  from  .this  fact  "  the  wretched  state 
"  of  ancient  husbandry,  which  could  not  provide  subsistence  for  the  cattle 
"  during  the  winter."  We  may  likewise  deduce  from  the  state  of  hus- 
bandry the  comparatively  small  degree  of  population.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  land  was  cofnmon  pasture;  three  acres  of  which  is  not  equal  in 
produce  to  one  of  arable  in  the  improved  stale. 

THE  nFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  i4.«i  the  pound  of  stiver  was  coined  into  $Q  dulling$  ^.tjs  grains ; 
about  Sn  of  ours — in  x*ii  into  S7  shiVings  and  6  pence  of  us  grains; 
about  i\  of  ours — in  use  into  so  sitiilings  of  i76  grains — and  in 
1461  again  into   S7  shillings  and  6  j)€nce  of  m  grains. 

(Corn.) rThe  highest  price  of  wheat  during  this  century  was  il.  as.  8d. 

the  lowest  was  is.  ad.;  and  the  average  of  twenty-four  years  was  ss.  8d. — 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  permission  was  given  to  export  com 
when  it  was  at  loa  prices:— wheat  at  6S.  8d.  a  quarter  and  barley  at  Ss.  4d. 

{Wool 
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(Wool  and  C&rfA.,)— ^Twenty-three  tod  of  pure  wool,  according  to 
Fleetwood,  was  sold  in  i4Kfi  for  tol.  iss.  €d.  i.e.  at  9b.  ed.  a  tod  of  sslb. 
—A  penalty  was  inflicted  by  parliament  in  1489  for  selling  cloth  of  grain 
colours  for  above  16s.;  or  cloth  of  other  colours  for  above  lis.  a  yard.' 
— Manufactures  we  may  hence  deduce,  were  not  yet  advanced. 

(H^ages.) A   carpenter,  mason,  or  tiler,  without    diet  4^. — other 

labourers,  without  diet,  s-|d.  in  summer  and  e-^.  in  winter. — A  reaper, 
without  diet,  5d. — A  mower  sd.  a  day.' 

(Pay  of  the  army.) In  Edward  the  Fourth's  reign  a  duke's  pay  was 

tS8.  4d. — -an  earl's  6s.  sd. — a  bar<m's  or  baronet's  4s.— the  king's  physician 
and  Ac  dean  of  his  chapel,  each  ».■— the  other  clergy  is.  «d.— Surgeons 
is. — A  knight  ss. — A  spearman  is. — An  archer  ed.' — A  judge's  salary  was 
110  marks,  or  Tsl.  6S.  sd/ 

(Lumded  Property  and .  Cooutiave.) ^The  great  change  which   took 

place  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Engli^  nation  during  the  next  three 
centuries  originated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  That  wise  mo- 
narch, sensible  of  the  danger  which  must  ever  attend  the  vast  property 
and  influence  of  the  barons  and  the  difficulty  of  restraining  them  by  force, 
determined  to  weaken  them  by  policy.  With  that  view  he  cause4  an  act 
to  be  passed  to  enable  them  to  alienate  their  estates;  thus  providing  them 
with  a  means  of  gradually  diminishing  their  own  greatness  and  power. 
And  though  some  of  his  acts,  prove  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
true  principles  of  trade,  yet  his  protection  and  encouragement  contributed 
to  its  advancement;  and  concurred  with  the  discovery  of  the  Indies  to 
enrich  the  mercantile  world, .  and  create  purchasers  for  the  mouldering 
estates  of  the  barons. 


•  Andenon.  i.  594.  '  Fleetwood.  131,  "  Andenon.  1.  got.  from  Rymer, 
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THK  SIXTEENTH  GENTURV. 

Tn  1509  the  poun/J  of  silver,  was  coined  into.  ^B  shilling  of  l\&  grainsi 
or  near  i^of  oio:s — in  i543  into  48  of  lOO;  oLoid  i.\ — in  i5+5  into  48 
of  GO  grains,  mth  %  mmcts,  instead  of  i&  pennyweight^,  of  ailoy;  ahoiU 
^  the  value  of  ours — in,  15.46  into  48  of  40  grdns  with  eight  oimca, 
of  alloy — in  isss  into  72  tf  «0  with  9  ounces  (f  aUoy, — in  1560  urio 
€0  of  89  graw*  with  js  pennyweights  of  allpy. 

(Com  and  O^AJ'-rr—Hhie.  kighest  price  of  wheat  during  tku  centui^ 
v^w  al.  tSi.  8d-  TKi(  loKCRt  *%.  Average  q(  2i  yeais  il.  iis.  iid.— ^ 
g<H>d  sheep  was  sold  ia  \ssa  Bos  ss.  Md.'< 

(Waget.)-^—h.  labourer  in  issi  was  paid  foe  threshing  a  qnarterof 
wheat,  yfhich  is  two  OTd.ifiaTy  days.'  work,  la.  id.*— -^ere  the  neades  n^iy 
observe  tl)f  effects  pnedwwd  by  tb^  ditcavery  of  the  ^niudi  sihier  niia«| 
at  the  (Ipse  of  the  titeeoth.  centuxy ;  the  price  oC  labour  and,  the  necena* 
ries  of  Mp.  ijicr^as^  above  »  third  (aHowing  fw  the  diffioent  weigbtt 
of  tbp  saofje  coio)  ia  the  space  of  a  few  yeassi  Hence  he  may  dedncft 
thg  probable  effect  cf  an  unliniited  increase  of  any  other  ituttsiiMirt 
^f  exch^iige. 

(hand  and  Susbandry.)—^rrlh.e  low  state  of  tillage  appean  in  an  ac* 
paaised,  in  this  ci»tury.  to  check  the  prevailing  inclination  to  convert  arable 
bed  to  pasture,  by  proUbiting  &nneis  firom  keeping  morq  tfaaq  two 
thou$^4  sheep  in  one  Bock. .  The.  preamble  says  that  -AeiKWcsa  aome  of 
tweDty-jEbur  thousand- — ^nd  the  bad  state  of  husbandry  in  general  app«a>& 
from  the  low  value  of  the  land  itself  compared  with  that  of  its  jvoduce. 
In  1544  an  equal  quantity  of  meadow  and  pasture  land  in  Cambridgeshire 
was  let  for  18.  an  acre.'  Supposing  then  that  common  arable  was  equally 
valuable  and  that  it  was  sold  for  sixteen  years  purchase,  which  we  have 
reason  to  think  a  very  high  price  in  this  age,  a  sack  of  wheat  at  the 
medium  price  (as  above)  would  buy  the  fee  of  as  acre  of  land;  whereas 
in  the  eighteenth  century  twenty  sacks  at  a  medium  price  will  not  do  it. 
And  even  in  meadow  and  pasture,  where  little  labour,  skill,  or  expence  is 
required,  the  price  of  the  product  was  more  than  twice  as  great,  in  pro- 

porticm 
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portion  to  the  rent,  in  the  ^xteenth  as  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
price  of  meat  was  frorfi  l6d.  tbiad.a  score.  Th6  value  of  a  score  of  meat 
therefore,  at  an  average,  was  more  than  equal  to  the  rent  of  an  acre  of 
land  in  the  former  century,  whereas  that  of  two  score  is  not  equal  to  it 
in  the  latter. 

(Hops  and  7^|geMlfe«J-'*-'^The  use  and  ^uhivUtoh  of  hops  are  said  to 
have  been  intMdeecri  in  the  bttginning  of  tins  toentury.  Sallads  and  eitable 
rtMts  vtett  planted  here  about  this  time,  likewise.' 

(Liquorv.) ^In  i«04  r^  wine   was   soU  at   4I.  a  tun.      Claret  at 

S\.  18%.  4d.  White  wine  8\.  6s.  sd.  Ale  of  London  tl.  los.:  of  Can-: 
tierbury  11.  5».' 

(Artg,  Mtnnefs,  JCc.)"  Htimfe  in  bis  reflectioria  on  Ae  rc^n  of 
iSenty  the  Second,  says,  **  that  as  the  king  and  all'  the  barons  were  of 
"  French  exmctibn>  th4  manneis  of  rhat  people  gained  an  ascendant  and 
"  were  regarded  as  models  of  imitation." — The  English  nation  do  not, 
however,  appear,  at  this  period,  to  have  derived  any  eEsendal  impr6ve- 
fflent  ot  tufe  for  the  elflgataaes  of  life  from  sn  iihitation  of  their  mora 
polished  iicigM>ours.  Holinshed,  who  lived  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
wys  that  in  the  precOUng  Ogt  "  there  scarcely  was  a  chimney  to  the  houses, 
"  even  is  considerable  tswns:  the  fire  was  kindled  bji  the  vladl,  and  the 
"  smoke  nvght  its  way  out  at  the  roof,  or  dosr.  Or  windows.  The  hbusea 
"  were  ao^ng  imt  wattKng  jdastered  over  with  chtf.  The  people  slept 
"  on  strair  pallets,  and  had  a  good  rouiid  log  uhder'  their  head,  for  * 
"  piUew,-  and  akaost  idl  the  fmmitute  and  ntensik  were  of  wood." 

.In  great  eEties^  and  countries  where  there  is  an  easy  commiinication, 
tlw  arts  &a  pcOBK>tM  by  eihulation  in  tbii^  which  art  eslhed  luxuries.; 
Bat  in  a  country  so  thinly  inbabltcd  as'  Snghmd  Inust  now  have  been, 
desohtcd  by  civil  w«r  ai^  rapine,  and  in  which  the  »oads  wete  scarcely* 
passaWe^  there  could  have  been  bat  lUtle  ilitercourse>  or  rivaUiip  in  do- 
mestic accommodalioni.  We  am  not'  therefore  to  be  surprised  that  the 
nation  had  made  so  small  a  progress  in  the  arts,  and,  in  the  course  of  four 
centuries,  had  advanced  no  Airther  on  the  scale  of  refinektent  than  fr^m 
htter  to  a  atra;a>  paiM  and  a  good  round  log  far  a  pifiaaf, 

THE 
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THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


In  ike  year  i60S  the  pound  of  silver  mas  coined  into  6  2  shiUing»i  xeAh  tlie 
usual  alloy  of  \h  grains;  and  at  this  number  it  remains. 

(Com  and  Hiaboindry.) The  highest  price  of  a  qu^ter  of  wheat  of 

nine  bushels  at  Windsor  market  during  the  first  ten  years  of  this  century 
was  «1.  16s.  8d.— the  lowiest  was  il.  9s. — the  average  il.  its.  lod. — ^The 
prices  of  the  second  ten  were  s).  8s.  sd.;  ll.  los.  4d.;  g|.  is.  id. — Of 
the  third  ten  it  was  <1.  iss.  sd.;  il.  8s.;  %\.  la.  id. — Of  the  fourth  ten  it 
was  si.  88.;  si.  4s.  ad,;  «!.  I4s.  9d. — ^And  of  six  years  between  i6*o  aud 
1650  it  was  4l.  5s.;  d.  8s.;  and  «l.  6s.  sd.— By  a  proclamation  of  Jameft  the 
First  establishing  public  magazines,  the  commissioDcis  were  empowered 
to  purchase  com  for  them,  whenever  wheat  was  below  il.  i  ju.  a  quarter, 
and  barley   1 68. ' 

These  prices,  at  a  period  when  money  was  scarce  and  the  rent  oi  laud 
low,  vrtst^  comparatively  very  great.  The  fact  tends  to  proVe  that  little  or 
no  progress  had  at  this  time  been  made  in  husbandry.  The  laud  had,  as 
yet,  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  small  copy  and  lease-holdets  under  lords 
who  generally  resided  at  their  country  seats;  both  of  whom  were  inde- 
pendent of  improvements  i»  great  exertions  for  whiit  they  deemed  the 
comforts  of  life.  But  the  gradual  increase  of  expence  and  taxes  since  the 
revolution  has '  rendered  it  necessary  for  men  of  landed  property  to  raise 
their  rents,  and  of  course  for  their  tenants  to  improve  their  elates. — This 
stimulus  Yae  concurred  vrith  the  security  of  property  and  other  causes  to 
produce  that  gradual  improvement  which  has  been  madejn  land  during  the 
eighteenth  century. — The  writer  tuts  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  pay.  of 
labourers  in  husbandry.— It  was  probably  low  in  comparison  with  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  But'  the  right  of  common  which  many  of 
them  enjoyed  aausted  thnr  industry  in  supplying  a  subsistence  for  their 
families. 

(ff^ool.) ^Wool  was  sold  for  il.  iSs.  a  tod  of  twenty-eight  pounds 

during  the  greatest  part  of  James  the  First's  reign.'  And  the  high  price  of 
the  material,  with  the  high  Interest  of  money,  which  was  ten  per  cent,  and 

the 
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the  necessity  of  sending  cloth  to  Flanders  to  be  dyed,  must  have  rendered 
this  article  also  dear. 

The  progress  of  literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts,  the  extension  of 
commerce  and  the  freer  intercourse  with  other  nations  which  ensued  on  it, 
together  with  the  diviaon  of  landed  property  in  consequence  of  the  law 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  before  mentioned,  produced  a  material  change  in 
the  drcumstances  and  character  of  the  English  nation  in  the  course  of  two 
centuries.  The  old  English  baron  revelling  with  the  companions  of  his 
eoaise  debaucheries  had  given  place  to  a  much  more  refined  character. 
The  example  of  James  the  First,  though  himself  what  in  this  age  would  be 
deemed  a  pedant,  encouraged  a  taste  for  learning,  and  that  of  Charles  the 
First  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts;  and  the  gaiety  and  courteousnesa  of  Charles  the 
Second,  captivating  his  subjects,  together  with  his  licentiousness  appears  to 
have  diffused  a  portion  of  bis  urbanity  throughout  the  kingdom. 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
The  coinage  of  silver  continues  as  m  the  avoeraeenih  century. 

(Com  and  Hiabandry.) The  highest  price  of  a   quarter  of  wheat 

during  this  century  was   ?l.  les.:  the  lowest  il. 

(Cattle.) Price  of  a  stock  ewe  between  the  years  1 700  and  nsQ  was 

from  5s.  to  78:  that  of  the  same  between  i770  and  ISOQ  from  il.  to  il.  iss. 
The  price  of  a  Iamb  in  the  former  period  from  48.  to  5s. :  in  the  latter,  from 
ifs.  to  il.  48.  Of  a  middle-uzed  cow  in  the  former  period,  from  si.  to 
b\.:  in  the  Utter  from  lol.  to  KOl.  Of  a  cart-horse  in  the  former  period, 
from  lol.  to  i5l. :  in  the  latter  from  i5\.  to  sfl. 

(Wod.) The  common  price  of  a  weight  of  wool  of  twenty  pounds 

in  the  former  period  was  about  12s.  in  the  latter  from  il.  to  il.  los. 

(Waget.J——'Ihe  wages  of  a  mason  or  carpenter  in  the  former  period 
was  from  18.  4d.  to  is.  ed.  a  day:  of  a  labourer  in  some  parts  of  England 
9d.  in  others  lOd.  in  others  is.:  in  the  latter,  a  mason  or  carpenter  from 
IS.  sd.  to  ss.  od.  and  a  labourer  from  a  is.  to  is.  lod. 

(Manners,  Sic.) There  appears  to  have  been  very  little  change  of 

national  character  or  manners  between  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  middle   of  the  eighteenth  century.     The  courtier  and  country 

gentleman 
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gwtltmn  in  the  begitiaukg  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  much  resembled 
his  ancestor  in  king  William's:  and  the  clergyman,  and  the  farmerj  was 
nearly  Ae  same  chuacter  in  each  period.  But  an  essential  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  late  century.  A  taste  for 
what  is  grand,  susptuous  aad  stately  in  persons  of  rank,  and  for  simplicity  of 
dreas  and  manners  in  the  middle  orders,  have  both  given  way  to  a  taste  for 
elegance  and  cxpencc,  which,  in  some  instances,  is  carried  to  excess.-— 
The  change  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  had  any  prejudicial  effect 
on  the  morals  of  either.  Though  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  two  ages  are 
diflb!<ait,  yet  the  aggregate  sum  of  them^  is  not,  peritaps,  materially  altered. 
—But  the  case  is  different  with  the  Lowest  oeden.  Among  tiiem,  ui^p- 
pily,  the  change  has  been  accompanied  with  a  loss  of  those  babtts  of 
industry  and  diat  spirit  of  ind^endency  which  are  the  feandsUton  of  all 
that  is  valuable  In  that  class  of  die  community. 
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PRICE  OF  WHEAT  PROM  1651  TO  180J. 

This  table,  to  the  year  1764,  is  extracted  from  Adam  Smith's  Wealth, 
of  Nations,  and  gives  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  nine  bushels  of  the 
highest  priced  yrheat  at  Windsor  maritet: — From  1771  h  i»  taken  fiton 
the  Appendix  to  the  Annual  Register  for  1801,  and  gives  the  aven^ 
prices  of  the  kingdom  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  by  the  V(^cheUer 
bu^el. 
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N.  6.  The  statement  in  the  Annual  Register  does  not  express  that  the 
prices  are  by  the  Winchester  bushel:  but,  from  1771  to  1788,  they  exactly 
correspond  with  Mr.  Anderson's  account^  which  does  express  it;  whence 
it  is  presumed  that  the  whole  is  by   that  measure. 
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ADMINISTRATIONS. 


THE  writer  was  induced  to  give  the  following  account  of  the  appotnt- 
inents  to  the  chief  offices  of  state  in  the  several  administrations  formed 
during  this  period,  and  of  the  several  partbl  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  them,  by  its  obvious  utility  in  the  perusal  of  Ais  or  any  other 
contemp<»^ry  history  of  the  English  transactions. — The  household  appoint- 
ments are  also  given  on  account  of  the  frequent  chaises  between  these 
and  the  state  offices: 

The  following  persons  filled  the  chief  offices  of  state  in  I75s,  under 
what  was  called  Mr.  Pelham's  administration . 

Philip  Yorke,  earl  of  Hardwicke,  was  lord  high  chancellor. — ^The  honour- 
able Henry  Pelham  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  prime  minister. — The  earl  of  GrenvUle  was  president  of 
'  the  council.  Lord  Gower  was  privy  seal.  Lord  Anson  first  lord  of  the 
'  admiralty.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  and  eaii  of  Holdemess  secretaries  of 
state.  The  eari  of  Halifax  first  commisfuoner  of  trade  and  plantations. 
Duke  of  Grafton  chamberlain;  duke  of  Marlborough  steward,  earl  Fitz- 
waiter  treasurer,  and  sir  Conyers  d'Arcy  comptroller  of  the  household.  The 
honourable  Bilson  Legge  treasurer  of  the  navy.  Duke  of  Montagu  master 
of  the  ordnance.  Henry  Fox,  secretary  at  war.  William  Pitt  paymaster. 
The  dukepf  Dorset  was  at  this  time  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

S  U  2  (1754.) 
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( IT£4.^  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Felham  this  year,  the  followiog  changa 
were  made  in  the  offices  of  state  and  household. — The  duke  of  Nemctutle 
succeeded  his  brother  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  prime  minister.  The 
earl  Holderness  succeeded  the  duke  as  secretary  for  the  northern  depart- 
ment, and  was  succeeded  by  sir  Thomas  Robinson  in  the  southern.  H. 
Bilson  Legge  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer:  G.  GreDviile 
treasurer  of  the  navy;  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  comptroller  of  the 
household. 

(]7££.)  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was 
appointed  privy  seal;  but,  before  the  close  of  it,  he  was  succeeded  by 
earl  Gower,  and  was  appointed  master  of  the  ordnance. — In  the  autumn, 
new  arrangements  were  made  in  the  ministi^,  agreeably  with  the  wishes  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland. — Henry  Fox  succeeded  Mr.  Robinson  as  secre-  ■ 
tary,  and  was  succeeded  by  lord  Barrington  as  secretary  at  war.  Sir 
G.  Lyttletqn  succeeded  Mr.  I^egge  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
Geoige  Ooddiogton  wa4  made  treasurer  of  the  navy.  The  duke  of  Rutland 
was  appointed  lord  Steward,  lord  Berkley  treasurer,  lord  Hobart  comp- 
troller of  the  household,  and  earl  Darlington  and  lord  Dupplin  joint 
paymasters. 

. '  In  .the  medn-lime  the  duke  of  Dorset  bad  been  appointed  master  of  the 
horse,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  of  Hartington  as  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland. 

( 1 756. )  In  the  autumn  of  dils  year,  his  majesty  was  constrained  by  the 
exigency  of  public  aiTairs  to  form  a  new  administration. — JVfr.  PiU,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Fox  as  secretary,  took  the  lead  in  it.  The  duke  of  Devonshire 
was  made  firat  lord  of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Legge  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. Lord  Temple  succeeded  lord  AjHon  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty. 
The  earl  of  Hertford  was  made  chamberlain,  viscount  Bateman  treasurer, 
and  lord  Edgecombe  comptroller  of  the  household. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  the  great  seal  was  committed 
to  Willes,  Smythe,  and  Wilmot,  noverober  nineteen. 


(1757.) 
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(1757.)  After  a  violent  concussion  in  the  ministry,  occasioned  by  a 
trial  of  strength  between  the  friends  and.  adherents  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  those 
of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Fox,  a  new  ministry  was  formed  by  a 
coalition  between  them,  but  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  former.  In  this 
Mr.  Pill  took  the  lead  as  secretary  of  state.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  was 
restored  to  the  station  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Legge  to  that  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Anson  was  made  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, lord  Temple  privy  seal,  Mr.  Fox  paymaster  of  the  forces;  duke  of 
Devonshire  chamberlain;  lord  Gower  master  of  the  horse. — Robert  Henley, 
afterwards  lord  Norchington,  was  appointed  lord  keeper. 

This  year  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

(i7j9.)  Lord  Ligonier  was  appointed  roaster  of  the  ordnance,  on  the 
decease  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  this  year  in  Germany. 

(1760.)  The  earl  of  Huntingdon  was  this  year  appointed  master  of 
the-  horse. 

(i76i.)  A  change  of  councils  is  indicated  in  the  appointment  of  the 
earl  of  Bute  to  the  office  of  secretary,  and  lord  Barrington  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  in  the  room  of  lord  Holdentess  and  Mr.  Legge.f — Further 
changes  soon  ensued:  the  earl  of  Egremont  was  made  secretary  and  the 
duke  of  Bedford  privy  seal,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  earl  of 
Temple. 

Earl  Talbot  was  this  year  appointed  steward  of  the  household,  earl 
Powis  treasurer,  duke  of  Rutland  master  of  the  horse,  and  lord  Sandys 
first  lord  of  trade.  ^ 

In  the  autumn,  the  earl  of  Halifax  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

(i76S.)    In  may,  a  new  arrangement  was  made  of  the  ministry. — The 

earl  of  Bute  succeeded  the  duke  of  Newcastle  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 

and  was  succeeded  by  George  Grenville  as  secretary.    Lord  le  Despencer 

was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  lord  Barrington  treasurer 

of  the  navy. 

la 
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In  octobCT  the  earl  of  Halifax  succeeded  Mr.  Grenville  as  secretaty. — 
The  dufce  of  Marlborough  was  appointed  chamberlain  of  the  household. 

(1763.)  In  april  a  new  administration  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  «4itch 
^9r.  G.  Crrenvilk  was  placed  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  was  made  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty: the  earl  of  Shelbume  first  lord  of  trade  and  plantations:  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  fwivy  seal:  and  earl  Gower  chamberlain  of  the  house- 
hold. 

On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Egremont,  the  earl  of  Sandwich  was,  in 
September,  made  secretary:  duke  of  Bedford  president  of  the  council: 
and  the  earls  pf  Egmont  and  Hillsborough  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
boards  of  admiralty  and  trade. — And  the  marquis  of  Granby  was  made 
*  of  the  ordnance. 


(1765.)  An  administration  was  now  formed,^  under  the  auspices  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
aurj:*  the  duke  of  Grafton  and  Mr.  Conway  secretaries:  Mr.  Dowdes- 
ivcll  chancellor  of  the  exchequer:  earl  Winchelsea  president  of  ,the  council : 
duke  of  Newcastle  privy  seal:  Charles  Townshend  paymaster:  lord  Bar- 
rington  secretar)'  at  war:  lord  Edgecombe  treasurer  of  the  household,  and 
viscount  Howe  treasurer  of  the   navy. 

Lord  Weymouth  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  may,  but 
did  not  take  possession,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Hertford  in 
October. 

(1766)  The  ministry,  not  having  weight  and  influence  sufficient  to 
support  itself,  is  borne  down  by  the  opposition. — A  new  administration  is 
'  formed  by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  in  which  he  took  the  office  of  privy  seal, 
and  the  duJce  of  Grafton  took  the  lead  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  y 
The  great  seal  was  given  to  lord  Camden,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of 
Korthington,  appointed  president  of  the  council.  The  earl  of  Shelbume 
and  general  Conway  were  secretaries.    Mr.  Charles  Townshend  chancellor 

of 

X     In  July.  g     In   AugutU 
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of  the  exchequer.  Lord  North  and  George  Cooke  p«jmasters.  Sr  Qnrles 
Saunders  was  made  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  September,  and  was 
succeeded  by  sir  Edward  Hawkc  in  december. — The  earl  of  Hertford  was 
appointed  chamberlain  of  the  household  and  Mr.  Shelley  treasurer^  and 
the  duke  of  Ancaster  master  of  the  hoise. 

The  earl  of  Bristol  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  in  June,  but  did  not 
go  to  Ireland. 

(1767.)  Some  new  arrangements  were  this  year  made  in  the  ministry. 
— Lord  North  succeeded  Charles  Townshend,  deceased,  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Earl  Gower  was  appointed  president  of  the  council;  and 
Mr.  T.  Townshend  was  appointed  joint  paymaster. 

In  October  viscount  Townshend  was  appointed  to  the  l<Hd  lieutenancy 
in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Bristol. 

(i76S.)  Disappointment  and  disapprobaticm  of  public  measures  occa- 
sioned the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  Chatham.  The  pnvy  seal  was  now  given 
to  the  earl  of  Bristol,  f  The  eari  of  Rochford  was  appointed  secretary 
for  the  northern  department  in  the  room  of  lord  Weymouth,  who  sue- 
ceeded  the  earl  of  Shelbume  in  the  southern. — Mr.  lUgby  was  appointed 
paymaster. 

In  January  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  was  appointed  to  the  newly  created 
office  of  secretary  to  the  colonies. 

(iT70.)  Some  violent  debates  in  parliament  were  followed  by  a 
change  in  some  of  the  chief  offices  of  state  early  in  this  year.— The  great 
seal  was  given  to  Charles  Yorite;  and,  on  his  death  it  was  put  in  commia* 
sion. — Lord  North  was  placed  at  the  head  of  administration  as  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  And  the  earl  of  Halifax 
was  made  privy  seal  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Bristol^  appointed  groom 
of  the  stole. — In  the  autumn,  the  earl  of  Rochford  was  appointed  secretary 
for  the  southern  department,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich 
in  the  northern. 

(47T1.) 
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(iTTi.)  At  the  opening  of  this  year,  the  earl  of  Suffolk  vras  appointed 
privy  seal,  earl  Sandwich  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  earl  Halifax  secretary 
in  his  roonij  and  lord  Apsley  chancellor.  But  on  the  death  of  the  eatl 
of  Halifax,  in  June,  the  earl  of  Suffolk  succeeded  him  as  secretary,  and  the 
duke  of  Grafton  was  made  privy  seal. 

(t77>.)  The  earl  of  Dartmouth  this  year  succeeded  the  earl  of  Hills- 
borough as  secretary  for  the  colonies,  and  was  also  appointed  to  succeed 
him  as  first  lord  of  trade  and  plantations. 

In  the  autumn,  the  earl  of  Harcourt  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  in 
the  room  of  lord  Townsbend,  appointed  master  of  the  ordnance. 

(1774.)     Sir  W.  Meredith  is  appointed  comptroller  of  the  household. 

(i776.)  At  the  close  of  this  year  the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire  suc- 
ceeded the  earl  of  Harcourt  in  the  government  of  Ireland. 

(i777.)  This  year  Welbore  Ellis  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy.— 
The  earl  of  Carlisle  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  household  and  lord 
Onslow  comptroller. 

(I77S.)  Zxird  Thurlow  this  year  succeeded  lord  Apsley,  now  earl 
BathuTst,  as  chancellor. — The  duke  of  Northumberland  succeeded  the  earl 
of  Ancaster  as  master  of  the  horse, 

(i779.)  In  the  autumn,  lord  Stonnont  was  made  secretary  in  the  room 
of  the  earl  of  Sufiblk  deceased;  and  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  succeeded  lord 
Weymouth.  And  earl  Bathunt  succeeded  lord  Gower  as  president  of  the 
council. — Lord  Onslow  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  household,  and  sir 
Richard  Worsley  comptroller. 

(1780.)  The  earl  of  Carlisle  was  this  year  appointed  lord  lieutenant, 
and  the  earl  of  Salisbury  treasurer  of  the  household;  the  duke  of  Montagu 
master  of  the  hoise. 

(178JI.) 
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(178S.)  The  oppoution  being  at  last  successful  in  their  efibns  to 
accomplish  a  change  of  ministry^  f  the  marquis  of  Roddngham  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  new  administration  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  The 
following  were  cabinet  minister.  Lord  Camden  pre^dent  of  the  council: 
the  duke  of  Giaftoo  privy  seal:  lord  John  Cavendish  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer:  the  earl  of  Shelbume  and  Mr.  Fox  secretaries:  admiral  Keppel 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty:  general  Conway  commander  of  the  forces:  the 
duke  of  Richmond  master  of  the  ordnance:  lord  Thurlow,  chaocellor  of 
England:  and  lord  Ashburton,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. — Beside 
these  appointments  to  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Burke  was  made  paymaster:  colonel 
Barr6  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  secretary  at  ^var :  the 
duke  of  Manchester  chamberlain;  the  earl  of  Carlisle  steward;  the  earl 
of  Effingham  treasurer;  and  earl  Ludlow  comptroller  of  the  household. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  few  months  after  his  admi- 
nistration was  formed,  I  was  immediately  followed  by  a  change  of  tpinistry.- 
— The  earl  of  Shelbume  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury:  Mr.  T. 
Townshend  and  lord  Grantham  were  made  secretaries;  Mr.  Pitt  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer;  sir  George  Yonge  secretary  at  war;  colonel  Barr6 
paymaster;  and  H.  Dundas  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

The  duke  of  Portland  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  in  april,  and  vras 
succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Temple  in  September. 

( iTSs.)  The  earl  of  l^elbume's  administration  was  overpowered,  when 
it  had  continued  about  nine  months,  by  a  coalition  between  the  friends  of 
lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox.  || — The  duke  of  Portland  was  now  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  new  administration  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Lord  Stormont 
was  appointed  preadent  of  the  council :  lord  Keppel  fiist  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty: earl  of  Cariisle  privy  seal:  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  secretaries:  lord 
John  Cavendish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer:  Edmund  Burke  paymaster: 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  secretary  at  war;  lord  Townshend  treasurer  of  the  navy :  the 
earl  of  Hertford  chamberiain;  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  steward;  and  Charles 
Greville  treasurer  of  the  household. 

This  administration  was  of  ^ort  duration. — The  ill  opinion  entertained 
of  Mr,  Fox's  India  bill  proving  fatal  to  it,  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head 

of 
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of  a  new  aclmiiiistration  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  cHancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Lord  Thuriow  was  appointed  high  chancellor:  lor*  Howe  fiwt 
lord  of  the  admiralty:  lord  Gower  president  of  the  council:  the  duke  of 
Ratland  privy  seal:  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen  and  lord  Sidney  secretaries: 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  chamberhin  and  the  duke  of  Chandois  steward  of  the 
household:  the  duke  of  Richmond  master  or  the  ordnance:  W.  W.  Grenville 
paymaster:  H.  Dundas  treasurer  of  the  navy:  and  lord  Mnlgrave  secre- 
tary  at  war. 

In  the  month  of  june  the  earl  of  Northington  succeeded  the  earl  of 
Temple  in   the  government  of  Ireland. 

(1784.)  In  January,  sir  G.  Yonge  was  made  secretary  at  war,  and  in 
april  W.  W.  Grenville  and  lord  Mulgrave  were  made  joint  paymasters. — 
In  august  earl  Courtown  was  made  treasurer  of  the  household:  and  in 
november  earl  Gower  was  made  privy  seal^  and  earl  Camden  president  of 
the  council. 

Early  in  this  year  the  duke  of  Rutland  succeeded  the  earl  of  Northingtoa 
as  lord  lieutenant. 

(1786.)  In  September  the  earl  of  Hawkesbury  was  appointed  president 
of  the  committee  of  trade  and  plantation,  now  i^-established.. 

(1787.)  In  november  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  succeeded  the  duke 
of  Rutland  as  lord  lieutenant  of  freknd. 

(1788.)  Id  July  the  earl  of  Chatham  was  made  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty. 

(17  89.)  In  June  Mr.  W.W.  Grenville  succeeded  lord  Sydney  as  secre- 
tary of  state. 

(1790.)  In  September  the  duke  of  Montrose  was  appointed  master  of 
the  horse. 

(1791.)     Id   march  Mr.  Steele' and  Mr.  Ryder  were  made  paymasters; 
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and  in  June  Mr.  Henry  Dundas  was  made  secretary  in  the  room  of  lord 
Carmarthen,   now  duke  of  Leeds. 

(1T9S.)  Id  January  lord  Loughborough  was  appointed  chancellor  iq 
the  room  of  lord  ThurloWj  who  resigned  the  seals  in  the  preceding  year. 

(1794.)  This  year  some  material  changes  were  made  in  the  state  ap- 
pointments.— In  July  the  duke  of  Portland  was  made  secretary,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Windham,  who  was  made  secretary  at  war.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  made  president  of  the  council,  and  earl  Spencer  privy 
seal. — On  the  appointment  of  earl  Fitzwilliam  to  the  government  of 
Ireland;  in  december,  the  earl  of  Mansfield  was  made  president  of  the 
council,  the  earl  of  Chatham  privy  seal,  and  earl  Spencer  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty. 

( I79j.)  Lord  Camden  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Ireland  in- 
march,  in  consequence  of  the  misunderstanding  between  earl  Fitzwilliam 
and  the  ministry. 

(1796.)  In  September  the  earl  of  Chatham  succeeded  the  earl  of 
MansAeld  as  president  of  the  council. 

(i798.)  In  february  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  was  appointed  privy 
seal.' 

(1801.)  A  question  which  came  before  the  council  in  consequence 
of  the  union  with  Ireland  brought  on  a  general  change  in  the  ministry, 
— ^In  march  Mr.  Henry  Addtn^on  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new 
administration  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer: the  lords  Hawkesbury  and  Hobart  were  made  secretaries:  lord  Eldon 
chancellor:  earl  St.  Vincent  first  lord  of  the  admiralty:  Mr.  Charles  Yorke 
secretary  at  war:  Mr.  Steele  and  lord  Glenbervie  joint  paymasters. — In 
June  the  earl  of  Chatham  was  appointed  master  of  the  ordnance:  and  in 
July  the  duke  of  Portland  was  appointed  president  of  the  council,  and 
lord  Pelham  secretary  of  state. 
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NEW  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC,  1799. 


TiTll   I. 

'*  Akticli   1.    THE  Vrench  repnUic  ii  one  ind  indiviiible. 

"  III   European    territoiy  ii   diiuibuled  into  dejanmental  and  commiinal    dutricu   farron-  \. 

"  a,  Eveiy  nun  of  tbe  age  of  nrenty-one  jnn  contplete,  born  and  reiideni  in  Prance,  who  ha> 
cauied  bU  name  to  be  ioKribed  upon  the  civic  liit  of  bii  communal  diitricl,  and  wbo  bat  dwelt 
firoai  that  period  for  a  year  within  the  territory  of  the  republic,,  ii  a  French  citizen. 

**  3.  A  foreigner  become*  a  French  cidien  when,  after  hiving  attained  the  age  of  twenty^oiie 
fcan  complete,  and  after  bavinf  declared  his  intention  of  teitling  in  France,  ha*  retided  in  it  ten 
.jeaia  without  interruption. 

"  4.     Tbe  character  of  French  citiioa  may  be  lott— 

."  By  mtunlizalion.in  a  foreign  country;  '   '    ' 

**  By  the  acceptance  of  function*,  or  of  pentioni  ofiinvd  by  a  foreign  govemmeot; 

**  By  affiliation  with  any  foreign  corporation,  which  would  infer  distinction  of  birttt;  by 
condemnation  to  corporal  or  igoomlniou*  puniibtnenl*.     . ,,    ,      . 

**  5.  The  exerciic.of  the  right*  of  French  citizen  b  luipended  by  a  man's  being  ap  toiolvent 
ddttor,  or  a  direct  heir  keeping  up,  with  an  ooerou*  title,  the  tuccetiion  of  a  binknipti  in  whole 
or  in  part; 

**  By  a  man'*  acting  a*  >  hired  doneitic,  attached  either  to  the  person  or  the  buiines*  of  an 
individual! 

"  By  a  nun'i  beinit  ^  '  "*''  <>'  judicial  iaterdiction^  acicufatioo,  or  contumacy. 

"  6.  In  order  to  exeicise  the  rij^bi;^  of  ciiiiciiship  in  a  communal  diiirict,  a  penon  muit  have 
Azed  in  it  hi*  domicile  or  place  of  abode  by  a  yeitr*)  raidence,  and  at  the  same  time  he  muit  not 
have  lost  it  by  a  year'*  absence. 

"  7.  The  citizen*  of  every  communal  district  are  to  point  out,  by  their  votes,  those  they 
conceive  most  proper  to  manage  the  public  a^iu.  The  number  so  pointed  out  forms  a  list  of 
men  worthy  of  confidence,  amounting  to  a  tenth  of  the  number  of  ci(izeos  having  a  right  to  votCi 
Out  of  ihii  lilt  are  to  be  choien  the  public  functionaries  of  the  district. 

■  *^t.    T\» 
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1799  "  ^'     ^^'  citiMni,  compreheoded  in  the  commGnalTTj'ii'or  i~departmeiit,~shin'TTKewise"p6int 

'  out  1  tenth  part  of  their  own  number.  Hence  is  formed  a  leconij  Ittt,  called  departmental,  from 
which  are  to  be  choien  the  public  functioniries  of  the  department. 

"  9.  The  citizens  whose  names  ttand  on  the  depirimental  list,  iball  likevite  name  a  (etuh 
of  their  Dvrn  number.  Thut  there  is  a  third  list  formed,  which  comprehendi  (he  citizens  of  the 
departEnent  eligible  to  public  national  fiinctioni. 

"  to.  The  citizens  having  a  right  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  any  of  the  lists  mentioned  ii 
the  three  preceding  articles,  are  j£  be  lallU.up«<lev^  niec^etif^o  tupptf  the  place  of  thtve 
upon  the  fbif  who  may  have  died,  or  who  arc  abient  for  anj  other  cause  than  ih^t  of  exercising  « 
public  employment. 

"  ti.  They  at  the  lame  time  may  erase  from  the  list  thoM  whom  they  think  unfit  to  appear 
iny  l<^nger  upon  ie,  and  appoint  as  their  iuccewon  other  citizem  in  whom  they  have  greater 
-confidence. 

"  11.  No  person  can  be  erased  from  any  of  the  liiti,  but  by  the  votei  of  an  abiolute  majority 
X>f  the  citizens  havnig  a  right  to  vote  on  in  formiiion." 

"   13/  X.'ptriDif&iiU't6-ie'c:ttod^«^  dteilJiti^flfigilllL^*^  a 

^TCn  period,  member  of  another  list,  inferior  Bf  Mtperiw. 

*'  14.  Inscription  on  a  list  of  penons  eligible,  is  not  necessary  but  for  those  public  offices, 
for  which  tbii  condition  is  expressly  lequired  by  the  constitution  of  the  law,  AH  the  lii»  of 
eligible  persons  shall  be  fbrmed  in  the  coune  of  ihi^eai  nine. 

■      ^'.^^       ■.     ...\::^     ■■    ....r.m:n    ^  .^  ^'^'Z  ,-i^X'Wi  ^^'^-^.T' "  ^'i    !-."!.',' ^     l' -'''/'z' '  "•   - 

■:  ■     ,■■.-  .■-■■,  ':  ni  u::!/,i.<i.:i  rifl/",'')M-fW?r»#'(«-&>'«'e';  ",     ■  ,  ■' ■  • -n-  v     'r.l    .r.  ='   ' 

"''*i5.'  We  'conierv^iiv^.'yniite  ,fi 'iilmVo«id-  dt  tlghty  ^eiiJb^K,-  frr<inii*&le,'' arid' -for-ttf^ 
who  shall  be  forty"  years  pf'ajje  V'TtaitV'  '"  ',  '  '  "■^.";"  '.'  "'"  '  '"  ''  ''"'''.  '^  ■  ■'•  '■!'■■'  "■■■'' 
" ''i''^of  '(h?'.^otmaiion'  of  '[fie  Senate,  Ateie  %fiall  af  'fltir^bi'narB^  'siity  iitetlAei!."''VKi  i&mber 
shall '  be' iii'cr«ised  to  ■jixiy-two  In'^he  coufseof  ilieyear '*ight;  to'sixty'-foiir  in'the  courie  d'f'tlife 
year  nine:  and  thus  be  gradually  increased  to  eighty,  by. the  addition  of't^o  mCTnbef»"cfurni^ 
each  of  the  ten  first  years.  -    .  • 

"  16.  The  ap|Kiintment  to  (be  situatioii^of  ■enatot' ts  madi  by  ihe  ile^ilij  ilitttf,  which  chooses 
one  put,  of 'three  iaiii^daies'p'feienfeai  (he  first',' by^  the  'l^isla.tivii '  body,  (tie.  second  by  the 
tritiiiiiaie,  and  the'th'itil  by'ihe  chief  consull     "    ''"  '.1     .    ,    c    1     .•    _   .  -  ,   •• 

'f  The  senate,  m»y  choos?  pnf  of  two  (andi^iiie),  Jn/caie"that'oliie.  cif  them'is  propoietf  tjr 
twp  ot  iW'presc^iiiig  bodies.  *  The 'senate  raustVdrait'  il  person  'wW  is  proposed,  on  tllA^  same 

occasion,  by  all  the   three   auihoriiies. '■'■  ' 

."  17.  The  chief  consul  quilting  his  station,  either  00  the  expiration  of  his  functlonij  or  In 
consequence  of  resignation, l>ecomei  aseriActt^fcy^ft&m[fllUt~e''ngRt','dhd  Af  iiecessilyr  "       "' 

'*  The  two  consuls,  during  the  month  which  follows^  the  enpiration  of  their  fufictions,  miy 
uke  a  place  in  the  senate,  and  are' not"  iA'ligiaio'avail  tlteniseVvesofthiy  right.  "'     " 

"  They  do  not  posses} 'thij  right  it'^altWbeii'Cliiy'qiitt  ihciir.cons'uiar  7uil6ions'by  reii'gna.iicm. 
''  iS.    A  senator  is  for  evef  ftiCllgiblc  10  any  fcther  public  fuhi:tionV  '' .  '      ' 

.  "  to.  All  the  lis^  m«de  up  in  the  departments  in  virtue  of  the' ninth  arfide,>feto  be  addressed 
''  t<t  tjie  senate.  .  They  compose  the  "National  list,,  .     i  .■....- '      ,/....• 

"  ap.     Out' of  this  lis^  the,  setiMc  choices  'tlie  legiBlatoit,  (fitunei,  consuis^'juj^eso^ceisatioii, 

and 'comi£)issi(Jher>''of  acctiunts.    ■     ■  ■  ■    ■ -  ■  ■•  ■       '    .  -     '  

.,  "  «u    It  >i  to  maintainor  to  annul  all  the  r'esoiuiroos  ftftrred  to  It  as  iincoiuiUiitTcKial by  lie 
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Itibunatc'  or    ibe   govctnnienU      The  luM  f^ .  el)(iUe   perv>iu.,^re 'Cac9p;c)ten^   focmg  wch 

"  as.  The  revenues  ^  cari«iii  natiomV  domain*. lo  be  fixed  upop,  ve  to  be  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  eipencet  of  the  senate.  The  annual  salary  of  each  member  is  to  be  ukeij  m^ 
tit  Iheta  revenues.     It  is  to.beeqital^ta  i)m  Lweniiuli  of  that  of  .tbo  cihief  coBiul,.     . 

"  83.    Tbc  (iuiofs  of  the  seo«e.  are  not  to  be  public. 

"  24.  The  citiscDi  Sieyes  asd  Roger  I>vcof,  tbc  couuls  (juittioj  tlieir  fonciiipp^  are  ^' 
pointed  nKinbers  of  tbc  conservaiive  senate.  They  shall  asiembl;  »long  fvith  the  MC)»n<l.and 
thin)  consuls  ncHiiinaied  by  the  present  constitution.  These  four  citizens  shall  appoij^t  ibe 
majority  of  the  senate,  which  shall  then  complete  itself,  and  proceed  to  tbe  electians  intrusted 


Tit  LB,  Vf. 
Of  ^  LegiikiHvt  Power. 

"  »^    Ko  new  laws  shall   be  promuljiUed,  but  when   the   project  shall  have  been  prpposed 
.  by  tbe  government,  communicated  is  the  tribimaie,  and  decreed  by  the  legislative  body, 

.**  a6.  The  pFe>u:ti  which  tbe  fovemmenl  propose^  tb all  be  {lra.iiin  upr  in  i^cles.  It)  every 
wage  of  the.4i«cussioB  pf  these  projccu  the  gorenwent  way  withdraw  tJipBi,.  .iy-p^  ppjduoe 
ihem  anew  in  a  modified  state. 

"  37.  Tbe  Tribunate  is  to  be  composed  of  <»e  hundred  membeFti,  a^  le(;)t  iwe^y-five  yean 
•f  age.  They  uc  to  be  renewed  by  a  fifth  part  fvery  y«ar,.  and  are  iitdefinitcly  tc-el^ibte  as 
toag  as  they  continue  oo  the  national  lite. 

"     a8.  The  itibimatf  discusses  the  pK>]e<i  llC  a  law;  M»d  voto  for  iu  adoption  9f  TtiPaifit' 

>t  |i  ia  to  fe«d  three  *pc»Knrs,chpsqp:,otii  «(  its.  own  Wnbet,  ,who«r«  to  ejcphtto  and  i/eftai 
itf  views  and  Motives  in  either  fafp, before  tbe  Legislative  body, 

"  It  may  refer  to  the  senate,  and  tt:^  solely,  tut  tbe  ground  of  lutcoMi itutioBa|ify ,  the  liata  of 
perwns  eligible,  the  proceedings  of  the  Icgislativa  body,  and  those  of  the  govemmenii        .    . 

"  99.  It  may  .express  an  opinion  respecting  law*  made,  or  to  he  made,  respecting  abiuet  Ujat 
require  correction,  Mspecting  iipprovcineiiia  ^o  t^e  attempted  in  ail  the  paru  of  the. public ffljaf- 
■ittraiion;  but  never  r^pecting  fnaiKis  crimij^lor  civil  submitted  (o  (he  cfturcs.- 

**,  Tbe  opinions  whi^  it  shall,  expreu  in  virt|ic  of  the  preset  article  have  no  ^DCcetMry  ^Me- 
quence,  and  do  not    bind  any  constituted  authority  to  act.  ;     . 

"  3a.  When  the  iribonaie  adjoiuns  itse!^,,  it:U)ay  appoint  a  commiitae  of  from  Kn  to  tUteeo 
members,  authorized  to  assemble  ii,  if  thought  advisable. 

"  31.  Tbe  legislaiMc  body  is  compoeed  «f  thne  husdrcd  mtraberst  thirty  yc^t  of  age  at 
least.  They  are  rqiewed  by  a  fifMv  e.vcry  )'«ar,.  ,  It  m^it,  always  contain  at  Lf^st  one  aitiicm  fro^ 
each  depatiment  of  the  ^public    .... 

"  g2.  4.  member .  quitting  the  t^giilafiv.e  .body  ptnnot  be  re-clecte)!  ifO  it  till  the  lapse,  of  a 
year.',  but  be  may  upmediatcly  be  elecipjd  to^any  other  public  fupcUiW,  includii^  jh#t  of  tri^uoe, 
if  in  other  respects  he. is  eligible.  ,  ,  . 

"  33'  The  silting  ,of  tbe  legislative  body  shall  commence  every  y«ar„  on  the  first  ftimaire 
(twenty-second  novem her,]  and  shall  continue  only  four  months.  Jt  may  b«  eKtraa^dinarity.con' 
,  vohed  during  the  eight  rpfluining.monihi  by,  the  govupment, 

"  34.  The  legislative  body  et^qis  law*  ^y  ^  private  ballot,  and  without  any  discuuipn  on 
the  part  of  iw  raembera  respecting  the  projects  of  laws  debated  in  its  pretence  by  the  tpcaheopf 
the  t^buaate  and  of  the  government, 

"  35-    The 
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**  $S'  "^^  slttifigi  of  the  tribunate  and  thoie  of  the  legislitive  hoAy  ire  to  be  public.  The 
^  number  of  airanjiers  in  both  thaJl  not  exceed  two  hundred  in  each. 

■    "  36.    The  salary  of  k  tribune  b  to  tie  15,000  francj  (j9.6a5;}  that  of  a  legiilalor  10,000 
Mncs  (*e.4»60 

"  37-  Every  decree  of  the  legislative  body,  upon  the  tenth  day  lifter  its  paning,  »hil!  be  pro* 
mulgated  by  the  chief  coniul,  unleii  during  that  Interval  he  has  appealed  to  the  senate  on  the 
'ground^rf  uncotiMiiutionaliiy.    Thit  recourse  shall  not  Mist  against  laWs  promulgated. 

'"*3'8.^  The  first  renewil  of  the  Icgblatift  body  ihall  lake  place  only  in  the  course  of  the 
rkr  ten. 

Tit  1.1     IV. 
P/"  iXe  GmtermnenU 

*'  39.  The  government  is  cqnfid^  ig  three  consuls,  chosen  for  ten  years,  and  re  eligible 
indefinitely. 

**  Each- of  these  is  elected  individually  in  the  capacity  of  first,  second,  or  third  consul.  In 
the  first  instance  the  third  ctmsul  shall  be  appointed  only  for  five  years, 

*'  For  ihb  lime  the  following  are  appointed:  general  Buonapane,  chief  Consul ;  citizen  Caxa- 
baceret,  now  minister  of' justice;  and  citizen  Lebrun,  member  of  the-  comibitlee  of  elders,  ifaird 

'    "  40.    The  chief  Consul   has  functions  and  prerogatives  peculiar  to  himself,  in  which' bis 
place  may  be  temporarily  supplied,  when  the  ca*e  dccuis,  by  one  of  hii  colleaguei. 

"  41.  The  chief  consul  promulgates  laws.  He  makes  and  revbkes  at  pteasuie  appointments 
of  members  bf  the  Council  of  stat«;  mlinisiersi  ambesadors,  and  other  extern  a!  snperior  agents; 
the  ofiicers' of  the  army  by  sea  ahd  land;  members  of  local  administrations,  Md  Commissioners  of 
the  government  to  ihe  different  courts,  He  appoints  all  the  civil  and  criminal  judges,  except  the 
'justices  of 'peace,  and  judges  of  cessation,  without  the  power  of  revocation^ 

"  43.  In  the  other  acts  of  the*  government,  the  second  and  third  consuls  hive  deliberate  voices. 
'  They  sign  the  proceedings,  (D  sheW  that  ihey  were  present ;  and,  if  they  please,  they  may  insert 
'their  own  opinions,  after  which,  the  dtrcision  of'  the  chief  consul   ii  lUfficient; 

"  43.  The  salaiyof  the  chief  consul  shall' be  500,000  francs  for  the  year  eight  (about  . 
^£.20,833.)  The  salary  of  each  of  the  other  two-  consuls  shall  be  equal  to  ihtce-temhs  of  that 
of  the  chief  consul.  '  '  ' 

'     **  44.    The  gDventment  proposes  Uws,  and-  mikes  regtdations  necessary  to  carry  them  into 
execution. 

'•'  45.  The  government'  directs  Ihe  receipts  ind  espeiKes  of  the  state  agreeable  to  the  annual 
law,  which  shall  determine  the  amount  of  each.  He  is  10  superrntend  the  coining  of  money,  of 
which  the  law  alone  shall  regulate  the  issue,  fix  the  title,  the  fashion,  and  weight, 
'  "  4$.  If  the  government  is  Informed  that  any  conspiracies  are  devising  against  the  slate,  it 
may  decree  summonses  of  appearance  and  warrants  of  arrests,  against  those  who  are  presumed  to 
be  the  auihon  or  accomplices.  But  if  after  the  lapse  of  ten  days  after  their  arrest,  they  are  not 
liberated,  or  put  in  a  state  for  trial,  in  the  regular  form,  the  minister  who  signs  the  warrant  sbtit 
be  guilty  of  arbitrary  imprisonment. 

"  47.  The  government  shall  take  meuurei  for  the  intenni  security  and  external  defence  of 
the  State.  He  stations  the  forces,  military  and  naval,  and  teguUtet  die  manner  of  their  being 
employed. 

«  48,    The 
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**  48.  The  naiiooal  guard  in  icciviiy  it  lubjeci  to  the  direction  of  the  public  ulminittntioD. 
The  ledeotuy  oaiional  guard  it  tubjectool)'  to  the  disposiiioni  of  the  law.  ^ 

"  49.  The  government  i)  lo  maintain  political  relation!  abroad,  to  manage  negatiationg, 
.make  prelimioarjr  iiipulaiion*,  cauic,  lign,  and  conclude  all  ir«aiies  of  peace,  alliance,  trucCi 
neutralii)',  commerce,  and  other  conventions. 

"  50.  Declaration)  of  war  and  treatiei  of  peace,  alliance,  and  coniinerce,  are  proposed,  dii- 
cusied,  decreed,  and  promulgated  like  lawi, 

"  Qnij  diicuuions  upon  these  objects,  both  in  the  tribunate  and  legislative  body,  are  to  take 
^ace  in  a  tenet  committee,  when  the  government  deiites  it,  - 

"  51.     The  secret  arttdei  of  a  treaty  cannot  destroy  the  public  articles. 

"  5a,  Under  the  direction  of  the  consuls,  the  council  of  slate  is  autborised  to  draw  up  projects 
«f  law*  u>d  regulations  of  public  adminittratioQ,  and  to  remove  the  obstaclei  which  may  arise 
in  Biatlers  of  administration. 

"  53'  ^'  ''"'^'  ^^  **"'  "'  '^'  council  of  stale  that  the  speakers  nominated  by  the  govemnent 
to  Hale  pointi  bef(»e  the  legislative  body  must  be  taken. 

"  These  speakers  are  never  to  be  sent  lo  the  number  of  more  than  three,  to  support  the  tame 
project  of  a  law. 

"  54,    The  ministers  procure  the  execution  of  laws  and  regulations  of  public  administration. 

"  SB-     ^^  ■"'  '^f  government  can  have  effect  if  it  it  not  signed  by  a  minister. 

"  56.     One  of  the  ministeis  is  specially  intrusted  with  the  adminbtration  of  the  public  trea- 
(ure.     He  is  to  secure  the  receipts,  to  order  the  transfer  of  tuou,  and  the  payments  authoriEed 
by  law;  he  can  make  or  caiue  to  be  made,  no  payment,  except  in  virtue,  isi,  of  a  law,  and  till  ' 
the  concurrence   of  funds  which  have  been  fixed  for  distinct  species  of  expence ;  id,  of  an  arrets 
of  the  government ;  3d,  of  a  warrant  signed  by  a  minister. 

"  57.  Detailed  accounts  of  the  expence  of  each  minister,  signed  and  certified  by  him,  shall 
be  made  public. 

"  j8.  The  government  can  elect  or  constitute,  as  counsellors  of  state  or  ministers,  none  but 
citizens  whose  names  are  inscribed  00  the  national  list. 

"  £9.  The  local  administrations,  established  either  for  each  commercial  district,  or  for  more 
extensive  portions  of  territory,  shall  be  suboidinaie  to  the  ministers.  No  person  can  be  made  or 
continue  a  member  of  these  administrations  unless  he  stand  and  be  retained  upon  one  of  the  lists 
mentioned  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  articles. 


**  60.  Each  commercial  district  is  to  have  one  or  more  judges  of  the  peace,  to  be  elected 
immediately  by  the  citizens  for  the  period  of  three  years, 

"  Their  chief  function  is,  10  reconcile  parties  whom  they  call  before  them  in  cases  of  advcrse- 
nesi  to  reconciliation,  to  submit  themselves  to  decisions  by  arbitration. 

*'  61.  In  civil  matters,  there  are  to  be  tribunals  in  the  Hrst  resort,  and  the  tribunals  of  appeal. 
The  law  is  to  determine  the  organization  both  of  the  one  and  the  other;  their  competency,  and 
the  extent  of  territory  thai  is  to  circumscribe  their  sphere  of  action. 

"  6a.  In  matters  of  misdemeanour  (dtUts,)  where  corporal  or  ignoninioui  punishment  is 
ioBicied,  there  is  to  be  fint  a  jury  to  admit,  or  to  reject  the  accusation;  if  admitted,  a  second 
jury  is  to  declare  the  fact  to  be  proved:  the  judges  then  form  a  criminal  tribunal,  and  adjudge 
the  punishment.     Against  their  decisis  there  is  no  appeal. 

"  G3.  The  place  of  public  accuser  before  a  criminal  tribunal  is  to  be  filled  by  the  government 
comtniuairy. 

VOL.  IV.  3  Y  "  64,     Offisnces 
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"  64.  OAnco,  fdtliu}  which  do  not  inciir  oorponl  or  ignoninioui  paniihRWDl,  an  to  he 
J  judged  bp  iribunali  or  correciioiitl  police,  with  power  of  ^pc>l  to  ibe  ctiminil  tribnmli, 

"  65.  There  will  be  ettabliihed,  for  the  whole  of  the  lepablic,  a  trUnnil  <tf  ccMaiion,  (hit  is 
to  prononnce  upon  notioni  for  cevaiion  agaifMi  judgroenii  in  dernier  re*ort,  prooounced  by  the 
tribunali  on  moiion*  of  appeal  from  one  ttibunil  to  aeother,  groMnded  upon  legitimate  ttBpieioH, 
or  upon  reuoits  that  regard  the  public  ufety,  where  the  plea  of  one  partjr  it  tet  up  against  » 
whole  iTibunal. 

*'  66.  The  Iribumi  of  cauation  doei  not  take  cogniance  of  the  grounds  of  a  canic}  bat  it 
UDuli  the  judgment  passed  in  consequence  of  proceedings  in  which  citber  the  iat  forau  have 
been  violated,  or  which  contain  any  express  infraction  vS  the  law,  and  k  re&n  the  graundl  of 
the  cause  to  the  proper  tribunal  that  is  to  take  cogniaance  of  the*.    - 

"  67.  Hie  judges  who  preside  in  the  tribunal  of  fint  resort,  and  the  goverMsmt  commMria 
that  are  to  act  in  these  couns,  are  to  be  lakeo  from  the  comisuaal,  or  front  ihc  4epartmeDltf 
Ust. 

"  The  judges  who  picside  io  the  Iribanalt  fA  appMl,  and  the  commtswries  who  act  in  these 
cooTls,  are  to  be  taken  from  the  departmental  list. 

**  The  judges  who  compote  the  tribunal  of  cessation,  and  tbe  CommistariM  acting  in  dteso- 
coana,  are  to  be  taken  from  the  national  list. 

"  68.  All  iudgei,  except  the  juiticet  of  tbe  peace,  are  to  aeiain  their  functitms  fbr  life,, 
unless  they  be  pronounced  to  ban  forfeited  them,  «  ualets  ibey  be  ahcadj  00  the  list  of  those 
who  art  deemed  ineligihle  to  hoU  nidi  functioos. 

Tit  LI    VI. 

RapensUnUty  ttf  the  Public  FmctiontmtK 

"  tg.  The  hnciioni  of  the  members,  whether  of  the  striate,  the  legtitative  body,  the  tribunate^ 
or  those  of  the  coniuls  snd  counsellort  of  sate,  leave  tto  room  for  respomifaility, 

'*  70.  INtional  oSttiut  incurring  corporal  or  ignominious  punishment,  committed  ^y  a  nember, 
wbetber  of  the  senate)  ihc  iribunaie,  the  legislative  body,  w  the  council  of  state,  are  to  be  pro- 
secuted before  the  osdlnary  tribunal,  after  a  deliberation  of  the  body  to  which  such,  m  defiuidant 
may  belong,  shall  have  authorized  such  a  proceeding. 

■*  71.  Ministers  who  nsay  be  accused  of  private  offioces,  incurring  corporal  or  igiKMBinioas. 
punishment,  are  10  be  considered  as  memben  of  the  council  of  state. 

"  7t.  Hinisten  are  responsible,  W,  for  every  act  of  govcmoKDl  which  they  sign,  ibat  is. 
declared  unconstitutional  b  the  senate:  ''i  for  the  inesecuiion  of  the  laws  and  the  rcgulationa. 
of  the  public  admin istraiion ;  3d,  for  the  particular  orden  ibey  may  issue,  should  (bese  orders  b» 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  to  tbe  laws  or  regulations. 

*'  73.  Where  such  cases  occur  as  are  staled  in  tbe  foregoing  article,  the  tribunate  is  to  impeaclk 
liie  minister  in  virtue  of  an  act  upon  which  the  legislative  body  ii  10  deliberate  in  the  usual  forsiv 
after  having  beard  or  lummoned  before  tbem  tbe  person  impeached.  The  minister  who  is  broi{ght 
10  trial,  by  a  deciee  of  the  legislative  body,  is  to  be  tried  by  a  high  couct,  with  jower  of  aiveali 
or  recurrence  to  an«ct  of  cessation^ 

"  Tbe  high  court  is  to  consist  of  judges  and  of  j,uriet:  the  judgn  to  be  chosen  by,  and'  frt^ 
among  the  tribunal'  of  cetsauioo ;  the  juries  10  be  taken  from  the  national  list.  The  whole- 
agreeably  lo  ibe  forms  prescribed  by  ibe  lavh. 

"  ji^    Tte  civil  and  criminal  judges^iti  case  of  oficncci  derogatory  to  their  functioBi)  uc  ta- 
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be  prowcuted   before  the  tribuoiti  to  which  they  mtj  be  referred   bjr  the  tribanal  .of  ceuuion        1 799 
after  having  annulled  their  decreet.  ^ 

**  7j.  The  ether  ■gentt  of  goverDment,  besidet  the  minister),  cannot  be  pnHccuted  for  acu 
connected  with  their  functioat,  but  in  virtue  of  a  deciiion  of  the  council  of  itate:  in  luch  caiei 
the  pcotecntion  ii  to  be  eanried  on  befive  the  ordinary  Iribunali. 

TiTLa     Vn. 
Gourtl  Dtspotitiau. 

**  76.    The  h*ate  of  every  petwa  inhtbiting  the  French  territory  ii  an  inviolable  aiylus. 

"  During  the  night  no  one  ha*  a  right  to  enter  uich  houie  but  in  cax  of  fire,  or  itiundation, 
or  of  a  mqneii  niftde  for  lucb  purpme  from  the  inhabitanti  of  the  houie. 

During  the  day  it  may  be  entered  f6r  (ohm  ipecial  object  pointed  out  by  a  law,  or  by  an 
order  iKued  by  a  pvblic  authority. 

"  77.  In  order  to  give  efiect  to  the  act  which  authorizei  the  arretting  of  a  person,  it  is  necet- 
aary,  lit,  that  they  do  formally  eapreas  the  motivci  of  tbe  armt,  and  the  law  by  vinue  of  which 
it  hubeen  ordered;  sd,  that  it  should  be  iuued  by  a  fuoaionary  formally  invested  with  this 
power  by  the  law:  3d,  that  it  must  be  notified  to  the  person  airestet^  and  that  a  copy  of  it  be  alto 
left  with  him. 

"  78.  A  keeper  or  jailor  canoot  receive  or  detain  any  person  till  after  he  has  transcribed  into 
bit  regiiier  the  act  that  brden  the  arreM.  Thii  act  mutt  be  an  order  iuued  agreeably  to  (lie  forma 
prescribed  by  the  preceding  article,  or  by  a  warrant  for  apprdieoding  the  person,  or  a  decree  of 
aceuiBti<n,  or  a  seiitBtice  pronounced. 

**  79.  The  keeper  or  jailor  u  bound  [nor  can  any  order  free  him  from  the  obligation)  to  bring 
forward  the  peraon  so  detained  before  the  civil  officer,  wh»  intpectt  the  police  of  luch  priion,  U 
often  u  the  tame  may  be  required  by  tuch  magistrate.    ' 

"  80.  Access  to  the  person  imprisoned  cannot  be  refitted  to  hit  relatioot  and  friend*,  furnished 
with  an  order  to  that  effect  by  the  civil  officer,  who  shall  be  always  bound  to  grant  tuch  order, 
tmlcti  the  keeper  or  jailor  can  shew  an  instruction  from  the  judge  to  keep  the  person  in  MCret 
confinement. 

'.'  81.  All  those  who,  not  being  authoriied  by  the  law  to  arrest  a  person,  ihall  issue,  sign,  or 
execute,  an  order  for  tuch  arrest;  all  those  who,  even  in  the  case  of  an  arrest  authorized  by  the 
law,  shall  receive  or  detain  (he  person  arrested  in  any  place  of  confinenent  not  publicly  and 
legally  pointed  otit  as  such ;  and  all  the  keepers  and  jailon  who  shall  act  contrary  to  the  sense  of 
the  three  preceding  articles,  shall  be  held  guilty  of  the  charge  of  arbitrary  imprisonmenN 

"  81.  All  means  of  rigour  employed  in  arretUtioni,  imprisonments,  or  executions,  except 
tuch  as  are  ordained  by  the  laws,  are  to  be  held  as  crimes. 

"  83.  £very  penon  has  the  right  of  addressing  private  petitions  to  every  conititated  authority, 
and  more  especially  to  the  tribunate, 

"  84.     It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  public  force,  to  obey ;  no  armed  body  can  deliberate. 

"  85.  Military  ofiences  are  to  be  submitted  to  tpecial  iribunali,  and  to  particular  forms  of 
trial. 

**  86.  The  French  nation  declaret,  that  pensions  shall  be  granted  to  all  ptliiary  persons 
wounded  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  at  alto  the  widowi  and  children  of  military  men  who  miy 
be  killed  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  who  may  die  in  consequence  of  their  wounds. 

"  87.  National  rewards  ihall  be  decreed  to  tuch  Harriott  at  shall  render  distinguished  icrvicet 
to  the  republic  in  fighting  for  iti  defence. 

8  1  «  ••  88,    A 
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"  88.     A  conitituted  body  uDnot  open  a  deliberation  but  in  >  Jitiiog,  of  which  at  leitt  two- 
^  ibirdi  of  iti  memben  iball  be  preienc 

"  89.  A  Miionil  inHliute  i*  appointed  to  collect  diicoveriw,  and  to  advance  the  perfection  of 
the  tciencei  and  arts. 

"  90,  A  cotnmiuion  of  national  accompli  shall  regulate  and  verify  the  entry  of  the  receipt* 
and  expenditure  of  the  republic.  This  coiDmissi«n  11  to  consist  of  seven  memben  choten  by  the 
senate  from  the  national  list. 

"91.    The  administration  of  the  French  colonies  is  to  be  determined  by  special  laws. 

"  91.  In  caseiof  revolt  in  the  armed  force,  orof  duluibances  that  threaten  the  safety  of  the 
state,  the  law  may  suspend,  in  such  places  and  for  such  line  as  it  may  delenniae,  the  powers  of 
the  constitution. 

'  "  The  suspension  may  be  provisionally  declared  iii  similar  emergencies  by  an  trrtti  of  govern- 
ment during  an  adjournment  of  the  legislative  body,  provided  thai  this  body  be  lummoned  to 
meet  at  the  shortest  period,  by  in  article  of  the  said  arrEtti, 

"  93.  The  French  nation  dedareth,  that  it  will  in  na  case  whatever  permit  the  return  of  the 
Frenchmen  who  have  deserted  their  country  since  the  founeenih  of  July,  1789,  and  ate  not  com- 
prehended in  the  exceptions  that  have  been  made  to  the  laws  enacted  against  the  emigrants:  ii 
also  forbids  any  itew  exception  upon  this  point. 

"  The  property  of  the  emigranti  is  irrevocably  confiscated  10  the  profit  of  the  icpuhlic. 

"  94.  The  French  nation  declareth,  that  after  a  legal  tale  batb  been  made  of  the  national 
domains,  from  whatever  source  they  may  cooWf  the  legal  purchaser  cannot  be  dispositfiaed  of 
them,  except  where  a  third  party  (if  such  case  should  occur)  puu  in  a  claim  of  indemnity  frmn 
the  public  treasury. 

".  9£.  The  present  constitution  shall  immediately  be  pretentcd  for  the  acceptation  of  the 
French  people. 

"  Done  at  Paris,  the  twenty-second  frimaire  (december  ihineenth,)  eighth  year  of  the  French 
republic,   one  and  indivisible, 

"  [Here  follow  the  signature*  of  the  memhen  of  the  legislative  commissions,  aitd  of  the 
consuls.]"  • 


Annual  Renter,  1799.  Appendix  10  Chronicle,  14*. 
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Acts  or  Pakliauent/ 
ACT  rehtive  to  ihc  Jewi,  1753. 

lo  prevent  clandestine  marriagM,  i759> 

militia  act,  175.7. 

respecting  the  cotnmiition,  &c.  of  judgei, 

.76.. 

laying  a  dutf  on  cid«r,  fjG^-SS. 
laying  duties  in  America,  1764F5-6. 
respecting  troops  in  America,  1767. 
duiie*  on  lea,  tec.  in  America,  1767-70. 
'respecting  marriage  of  the  royal  family, 

"77«'      .      . 
Boston  port  and  Maisachuxeis'  acts,  1774. 
respecting   the    government  of    Quebec, 


'774- 


1775-6-7. 
England, 


various  acts  respecting  Ameri 
respecting   roroan    catholics 

.778.9.. 
rapecting   legislative  rights  of  Ireland, 

.  »783-  ,  .  .  ' 

commutation  act,  tjBj. 

reipecting   forfeited  estates  in    Scotland, 

.784.    ,. 
comiDUtaiioD  of  duties  for  excise,  1787. 
to  prevent  exportation  of  wool,  1788. 
respecting   roman   catholics    in  Ireland, 
.79a. 
Act  or  Union,  i8oo. 
Aiguillon,  duke  of,  his  cooduct,   France, .  769- 
70.1-4. 


Agriculture,  means  10  promote'  it. 
in  Russia,  1765. 
in  Spain,  .765. 
in  Prussia,  1766. 
in  France,  1773-4. 
Alliance  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  .756, 

France  and  Spain  with  American 

Slates,  1778-9. 
Indian  powers  against  the  English 
ORnpanjr,  1779. 
^>y  name  of  '  the  armed  neutrality,' 

.780. 

America,  affiirs  of,  .763-4-5-7. 

independency  declared,  1776. 

treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 

.783. 

new  constituttofi  of,  .787. 

new  settlement  on  lake  Ontario,  >789. 

new    settlements  in  the  Genesee  and 
Kentucky  districts,  1790-1. 

ill  i<ew  capital  founded,  179a. 

made  the  seat  of  governoieot,  .800. 
Armed  neuiraliiy,  1780. 
Arcot,  nabob  of,  afl^irs  relative  to,  see  history 

of  the  East  Indies. 
Articles,  petition  for  review  of,  177a, 
Arabs,  character  of,  1798-9. 
Aurora,   loss   of   the,    and  commissioners    for 

India,  .770. 

AbercrontHe, 
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Attrcnmiitt  1J37-8. . 
AbercrimMe,  1779-90-91-99-1801, 
Adams,  major,  17G3- 
Addingtcn,  17S9-1801. 
AiguiUcn,  duke  de,  1759-66-70, 
AU  Bty,  1770-71-73. 
Albm,  Shd,  gnat  mogul,  1765. 
Anhe^;_ifikfali\i^.  '  ' 

Apraxin,  1757. 
AmM,  general,  1775-6. 
Augereau,  1796, 


Battle*  oh  Land. 
BATTLE  of  Lowoaiiz,    1756.     Pnutiin 

Auiiriani. 
NoTkitiMi,    1757.     Rutiiar 

FniKian*. . 
Reichenburgy , 
Prague, 
Kolin, 
Roabacb,  1757.     PniuiaiM  against 

Frjsnch  and  Imperii  I  iiti, 
LiiM,  .V7),7.     PruisUni  and  An* 

triaiu. 
;:       :  ',       HaMtnbeck,  ,1757.  ;  French    and 


i'75^.     Prusiians 
and  Auimant. ' 


allies. 
Platsey  in  (he  Eaii  Indies,  1757. 
Zornsdortf,   1758.     Pruaiiant  and 

Kusxiain. 
(Mmuiz,     i75&      Pnutiani    and 

Atuiriani, 
Hohkirken,  1758>     Priuiiaos  and 
_     Ai«tfi»"*- 
Hoya,  ■) 

Crevelt,  | 

Meer,  j.i757.French 

Suigerst^uien,  |      »n<<»ll'«- 

Landwcrenbagcn,    J 
Peieriwalde  and  Patbcrg,    1759. 

Pmuiatit  and  Aiuiriaoi. 
Zullichau,    1759,     Prussiani  and 

Suuiant. 
Konersdotf,      1759,      Prus*ian* 

againit  Rutua  and  Auilria, 
PlainsofMoiMm(U'enciyi759.  Fr. 
Heigbta  of  Abraham,  /    and  Eng. 


BaOle  of  B«xe«> 

Hinden, 
Cweldt, 

1 

759- 
allie 

French 

an4 

Fulda, 

J 

Lignitr, 

neatTcHgau, 

Landthul, 

1 

760.  Pruuiaos  and 
Auitriani. 

Twgit,           i 

■   CwbaEh,           1 

Warburgh,          I 

Campen.            J 
Plaint  of  Silteri, 
•     -               French. 

760.     French  ud 
altia. 

1760.    Englithaml 

Wandewash, 

n  tl' 

e  £a»  Indies,  1 

760. 

Langen.al»e.    T 

Kirk-I>enkemJ 
liippcl.walda,   1 
Frej-Herg,            '/ 
Ghebeitein,  1762. 

761.  Ailies    and 
French. 

762.  Phissiant  and 
/kuitriaris. 

"French  and  alliet. 

Hcooburg, 
'Hundcn, 

"' 

:/6.. 

French 

and 

Buckr-H\ihl, 

allies. 

■'■     Bushy  Run, 

With  the 

American 

bi- 

flians,  1763 
Nuna»  Nullai 

ib  (tie  (£a 

«.  *76j|. 

BuEard,               - 
Calpi,                  _ 
Errour,         '_     — 
MulwaggTe,        - 
Chociim,  1769, 

.  ^764. 

..765. 

i^6^J. 

Russian!  lod  Turki. 

on  the  Carga  and  Pruih, 
tiahs  artd  Tilfki. ' 

1770. 

Rut- 

various  action 

1  in 

theCrioiea,  1 

17i- 

-in 

Btalgarfa,  1773 
the  Danube. 

■j-jj. 

actions  Mith'the 'Rdhlllat,  Ac,  in  the 


of  Lexington, 
Bunker's  Hill, 
Loiig  Island, 


»77S- 


surprise  at  Trenton,  J 
Brandy  wine,  1 

near  Wilmington,    '  i'lj'??. 
Gerfiuli  Town,        J 
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U„t. 
}  'ng- 


AMle  of  SlwneiboMuxti. 
Bennington, 
Albany, 

HooBMHUh, 

iu  Rhode  lilaod, 

on  St.  tucie, 

Briar  Crpek, 

Sioney  Ferr^, 

Cfptden, 

Wiuuu  and  Cauuba, 

Pcilobancum,  in  tl)e  E^it  lAditt,  1780, 

on  the  3rDad  Hivcr,*! 

of  Guildfofd,  >i7<i. 

HcMirk'i  Hill,  [      - 

Eauw  Spiipg*,  J 

P(Xio  Npvo,  in  the  «ui,  1781. 

Arnee,  in  the  cau,  1783. 

between  the  Kimians  and  Turk),  17S7. 

Riuiiani  and  Swedei,  tjS^t 

Auttriant  and  Turlu,  ifS?, 

id  BcMarabUand  tfae  U)[raJne,  1789. 

in    rmlan^    1789.       Kuiuaiu  lui 

Swede*. 
locsani,  i^ig^    AutnUn*  and  Turki. 
actiofu  in  the  Ukraine,  1790. 
Mifi^n  1791.    Riuiiii)*  49d  TlHki, 
^egr  Cart*0ii«tl«,  ia  the  east,  i79i' 
S^ringap^ivn.  ^799. 
Jemapfte,  t79S'  Ftench  And  Auitriani. 
LmkIm,  or  Heenrynde,  -1793. 
tMumn,  \ 

LinfleUe,,  J  ^^ 


Battle  of  Bergen, 
PiUOf. 

Mellemberg, 
Wiotenhur, 
Zuricb, 
Le^aoQ, 

AleMwdria,  id  Il))y,  S.t799. 
.  00  ih;  Trebia, 
Novi, 

Aboukir, 

MalfraeUy, 

SeTiqgapauiB* 

Maringo, 

Hohingiholen^ 

Alexandria,  1801. 

Batti-si  at  Sea< 
Battle,  off  Minorca,  t^^6,    Eng,\ak  and  French. 
Captain  Girdioer  wjtb  ihe  Foudi9iint, 

.758. 

repealed  in  ihe  eul,  1758.    English  an^ 

French, 
off  Gibraltar,  1759. 
off  Cape  Lagoi,  1759. 
in  the  ca»t,  1759. 
Tburot  and  ^Uiot,  1760. 
off  Hitpanioli,  1760. 
off  Saint  Lucie,  1778. 
in  the  Channel,  1778. 
l«tioH  by  tingle  ships,  177B. 
is  ^he  West  lo^ea,  1779.    English  ao^ 

French, 
off  Cadi^  1780.    EnAlUhand  Frencbt 
Tepeat;ed  ii\  the  We^  Indict.  17^   §q|^ 

lish  and  French,      .  .       v 

offthe  A<Dericanjw*»t..*78i. 
off  the  Dogger  ^fi^    i;8t.     En^li^ 

and  Dotch. 
'  in  the  Wett  IndS^s,  1  1782.  Englith  and 
in  the  WfiU  Indies^  /      French, 
repeated  in  the  eaii,  178a.    English  and 

French, 
in  the  Baltic^   1788-89.    .Riiuians  and 

Swedes.' 
between.the  Ei)glish  and  Spaniards,i797. 
between  t))e_£n^lisb  and  Dutch,  1797, 
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Battle,  off  the  Nile,  1798. 

naval  co-opcTaiiont  on   (be   Dutch  and 
Egyptian  coww,  1799. 
Bavaria;  contest)  respecting,  Ger.  1777-8-85. 
Belleisle,  inland  of,  reduced,  1761. 
Bengal,  aflain  of,  tee  history  of  East  Indies, 
Bejrs,  their  ofBce,  France,  1798. 
Biron,  dispossessed  of  Courbnd,  1795> 
Boston,  proceedings  at,  1768-73^  - 
Briianny,  conduct  of,  1766-9-70. 

BaiUy,  vuyoT  of  Parii,  »789-98, 

Barre,  nadame,  <769-?i-78-74' 

Belleitte,  nMTjhal,  i757< 

Berrdi,  cardinal,  1755-58. 

Beiluchtf,  1754-57-63.: 

Bmern,  prina,  1757. 

Bvfd,  gtneral,  i78i-8a. 

Sotcatiien,  admiral,  1756-8^. 

BottilU,  1781-82-91. 

Braddock,  1756. 

Braditrttt,  1759.        "      '     ' 

Brereton,  India,  1759. 

Brisset,  1791- 

Broglio,  i758-6i-a. 

Brouin,  German  geiural,  1757' 

Browne,  Rvsiian  gincrai,  I758'  ' 

Brunt,  1796. 

Brvniwick,  htTtditaryprinci,  1758,  Se — dukt 

«/,  i786-9«.  ; 

Brunsxaick,  prince  Ferdinand,  1757-9-60. 
Brunswick,  ptiMt'Leais,  HoUand,  1759-81. 
BnpnaparU,  1795-96-97-98-99. 
Burgoyne,  1775-77-78.-    '. 
St/nU,-  i765-'70i  sp»sim  to  178a. 
Bute,  tarl  of,  i76o-i-'S. 
Byng,  admiral,  1756-7. 
Byron,  admiral,  1779. 

•  -■ .  r.c.  ■ 

Calcutta,  imprisoDnicDt  of  the  £ngliih  prisoner** 

1756- 
Caribbees,  description  of  them,  1753. 

insurrection,' 177  a. 
Capitulation,  of  Pima,  Germany,  1756. 

of  general  Fink,  Prussia,  1759> 
of  Saratoga,  1777. 


Capitulation  of  York  Town,    17^1.    See  con- 
vention. 
Chalotais,  aflair  of,  France,  1765-66. 
Cherburg,  foriiflcationi  improved,  1777-86. 
China,  embassy,  10,  1792. 
Civil  list  settled  in  England,  1761. 

■  ■■  : —  France,  1790. 

Cisalpine  republic,  1797. 

constitution  settled,  1801.  ' 
Clergy,  French,  proceedings  respecting,  I789-90.' 
Cologne,  electorate,  afiairs  of,  1780. 
Company,  Turkey  in  Russia,  1765. 
,  of  Trieste,  178*. 
Spanish  royal  (Philippine,  I785. 
Cotnpte  rendu,  France,  1781-7. ' 
Confederation,  act  of,  Prance,  1790.' 
Congress,  first  in  America,  1765, 

general  in  America,  1774-5-6. 
of  Bucharest,  177a; 
of  Brussels,  1784, 
ofRastadt,  1797-8-9. 
Conspiracy,  against  the  king  of  Portugal,  1758. 
against  the  emp.  ot  Russia,  1764-74. 
against  the  king  of  Sweden,  1791. 
against  the  king  of  Poland,  1771. 
Convention,  of  CloMerseven,  <7s7> 

Russia  and  the  ft>rte,  1779-84. 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  1786. 
Great  Britain  and  France,  1786. 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  1790. 
Emperor  and  Bclgic  Stales,  1790. 
Const itution,  new  in  France,  1793. 
new  in  France,  1795. 
new  in  Geneva,  1794. 
new  in  France,  1799.  ' 
new  in  the  Cisalpine  republic,  1801. 
new  in  Holland,  iSot. 
Couriand,  annexed  to  Russia,  1795. 
Crimea,  afiairtdf,  1777-9-83-6.-   ' 

Calcnne,  1787; 

Comae,  major,  .1765. 

Ckalolmi,  1765-66-70. 

Chareite,  1794. 

Charles,  arckdvie,  1 796. 

ChoiftMl,(firit  StainviileJ  i76'^i'6i-5'fo-7i. 

ClairfaU,  1793-94' 

CUnton,  gcntral,  1775-78. 

CUoe, 
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cfiw,  1 753-57-65 -ra-Afl/A.  ■  ■    ■ 

Coitntrg,  Saxe,  iji^'^g. 
Conjlaiu,  adinirat,   1 759. 
Coott;  gtntral,  1 760-6  i-6a-8i -8a. 
CornfiiUtis,  admirai,  1755-7. 
Comwdlit,  lord,  1776  to  83.    India,  i 
CoJitm,  Afir,  1760-63. 
Ctmiertatid,  duke  of,  175S-57-65-' 
CvrtM,  i78t-B. 


'    I    1758. 


Dimiem  wiempled  the  French  king's  life,  1757. 
D»ntzick,ifiairi  of,  1770-5.  :■ 

DeKcntof  ihe  Engtish  u  Rochefon,  17 

St.  Miloei, 

Cberburg, 

Si.  Cat, 

of  the  French  in  Ireland,  1798. 
Diet,  Poliih,  meuurei  of,  "773-91. 
Dissident*,  Polish,  tBiin  of,  1766-7-8. 

Dnher  Skeik,  iJJS-iS- 

Oalton,  1789. 

Damiens,  1757. 

Danton,   1790-9 1-9 '-93— c^'*^'"')  94-^arA. 

DaskkoJ,  pHnctti,  1 761. 

i)oun,  j757-ac. 

D'Ettaiin,  1778  i«  178a. 

buaix,  1799-1800. 

Draptr,  general,  India,  1759*' 

DuMouriti,    1770,    Poland— France,    1792-3- 

i)ui(C(tn,  atfininiA  ■797-  ' 

Dundat,  1791  »  1801. 
D»pkix,  India,  i753-5> 


ECCLE>1A*T1CAL  .AfFAIKt. 

Aftii*  of  ihe  Jesuits  in  Portugal,  i759-6» - 

in   Frtnce,  .1764 in    Spain,   1767-8 

final  (uppreiiion  of,  1772-3' 
Laws  respecting  roman  catholics  in  England, 

1778-91. 
Reformi  by  ibe  emperor,  1781-8. 
'  Measures  adopted  by  the  pope,  178a. 
I^eaturet  adopted  in  France,  1789-90. 

TOl.  IV.  8  z 


Eccletiiittical  State,  meam  of  iinprovins,  1777. 

Ediiiburgb,  lumuUs  there,  1793. 

^gyP'i  expedition  to,  S798.  . 

Aftiin  of,  1799  io  i8oi. 
Excise,  bill,  1786. 

EUzaieth,  princess,  1789-94.  ' 

ElUot,  general,  1759-80-81-88. 
Enienada,  Spain,  1753-56, 
Efiaign,  lyji-y^-So-gi^eeution. 
Etrees,  1757. 


Family   compact   between  France   and   Spain, 

1761. 
Falkland's  Islands,  affairs  of,  r77o-7t. 
norida,  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  1763. 


1776  to  81-^90-92. 


Fayttte,  monsieur  'de  la, 

Ferdinand,  prince,  1 757, 

FeriHor,  Russioy  general,  1757. 

Finch,  1759. 

FittwilUant,  fkar^vU,  1795. 

Fox,  Henry,  1755-57- 

Fox,  Charles,  177a,  sparsim  to  1782-83,    ' 

Franklin,  1774-78. 

Fysoola  Khan,  1774. 

G. 

Genesee  country  in  America,  settled,  1789, 
Geneva,  affiur*  of,  1766-68-79-9^. 
Genoa,  affairs  with  France,  1764-67-69.  ' 
Gibraltar,  liege  of^  1781. 
Girondisu,  contest  with  the  jacobins,  1792-3 

Gage,  general,  1774. 
Gaihtzin,  prince,  1769. 
Gardiner,  captain,  I  j$S,  *■  ■ 

Gatej,  general,  1775. 
GilcKriit,  captain,  1757-59. 
Grandiy,  marquis,  1759-60. 
Grasse,  count  de,  1780-81-8S. 
Greene,  general,  1779-80-81, 
Greig,  Russia,    1770-88. 
Crenvilie,  George,  1 763-64. 
Grintaldi,  Spain,  1764. 
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H.    . 

Habe»  corpui  luipended^  >7d7- 

Hanover,  invaiion  of,  1757. 

Heae,  prince,  becomes  ■  catholic,  iJsi- 

HindosMi),  poweri  of  deicribed,     1753,    and 

miicelliDiei. 
Holland,  conquered  by  France,  1794-5. 

iu  new  coniiiiution,  t8oi. 
Hunsarr,  tikin  of,  1786-87. 

Haddick,  1757-89- 

Hafex.  Rhamit,  i77a-73-74' 

Harrijf  general,  Eait  Indies,  1799, 

HasiM  Bey,  1770-74-88.    ■ 

/ffl«an  fflcAa,  1786-87-88-90-91. 

Hastings,   177^-7  i-75-^S-^2-9&' 

Hajiike,  admrai,  ]759> 

Hebert,  i7t)4,  character  and  deat/n 

Hinry,  prince  »/ Prussia,  1758-86. 

HeracUus,  prince,  Tttrkey,  1765-66. 

HertzUrg,  count  tie,  1785-86-88. 

Hesse,  landgrave,  1760. 

Hood,  captain,  1759 — ^dmr^  1780-8 1*81 -99. 

Howe,  captain,  1758— «^r«f  ird,  1777-79- 

1794. 
Hcae,  general,  iJ7^  to -ji. 
Hvg/tes,  admiral,  1780-83-95. 
HyderAli,  i-]6j-io-ii-9». 

I. 
Jacobins,  France,  179% 

Jamaica,,  iniuirtcUon  there,  1795- 
Jeiuiti,  affiiiri  of  in  Pun>4^l>  i759-6i- 
affain  of,  in  France,  1764. 

afiairs  of,  in  Spain,  1767-8. 

final  luppreuion  of,  1773-7^ 
Inglewood,  reiumption  of  ihe  foretl,  1768. 
nitituie,  French,  fountledf  1795. 
Ireland,  Ma(e  of  in  manufuium,  1770-8, 

acu  10  promote  iiitn^Tjufaciure],  1770-8, 

armed  ajsoclaiiom  iheret  1779-81. 

iti    legislative    independency   secufcd, 
.,8.. 

itate  of  afTairt  thare,  1784-5. 

projeci  (a  traprov*  it*  trade,  1 785. 

act  10  relieve  the  Rwiati  calboUci,  179^1. 


Jfafier  Mir,  1757-60-63-65. 
Jarvis,  1797. 

Johnson,  sir  WiiiioM,  1755-59-60-64. 
Joubert,  1796-99, 

K. 

Kaunitz,  1755-69-70. 
Keith,  general,  1757-58. 
Keppel,  1758-78. 
Kl^,  i799-i8oa 
Knyphaiuen,  1777-78. 
Kosciusko,  if94,  cAarocHr,  iSc. 
Kray,  1798-99-1800. 


Lewi)  Siiteenth'i  execution  and  character,  1793. 

'■  ■        dauphin,  1754-66. 
Ijbcl),  right  of  juric*  reipectin^   1J9I. 
Liejc,  revolt  there,   1790-1. 
Lisbon  dMtroyed  by  an  earthquake,  1755^ 
Louveiicin  parly  in  Holland,  1784. 
Loyaliiit,  American,  relieved  by  govcrament, 
.788. 

L^,  India,  1758-59. 

Lasey,  1760-89-90. 

Laudohn,  1758-59-88-89.' 

iMwrencef.general,  Indies,  1753-59. 

^«.>  777-7*' 

■i<«'.  '755-6i- 

Lioioin,  admiral,  i77> 

Lindsay,  sir  J»hn,  1770,  India. 

Jourd^n,  >794-9S-9S:99'. 
M. 

Marriage  act  puted,  1753. 

Uaroonj,  West  In  dies  ,..(795, 

Maraltas,  1753-77-80-88. 

Malia,  redut;ed  by  France,  1798. 

reconquered  by  England,  1800, 

how  disposed  by  treaty  of  Amiens,  iSoi. 

Mamt I ukei,  France,  1798-1801. 

Minorca  reduced,  1756-82-1600. 

Morocco,  emperor,  affairs  vriih  Portugal,  1769, 

Mogul,  hit  orJjiinal  and  preient  power,  1753.   • 

Monasteries,  diuoliitibn  of   by    the  emperor, 
i78i-8a 

Uuir 
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Muir  ind  Palmer,  afiain  of,  1 703. 
Miuqueitiret  reduced,  France',  i'775<      ■ 
MfM>re,  kingdom  reduced  to  i)t  prjg'riit  extent, 
1796. 

Malagnia,  P*nugid,  I758;6i. 

Mantour,  iheikt  tj86. 

Marat,  1793,  ^ath. 

Marattai,  iJSS-??-^^' 

MarUifimsA,  duiu,  175B. 

Mmiou,  1796^8.. 

MavptMh  13(68-69-71. 

Uiai^i,  t77B.8i-90-9i. 

MdMt  *79*^- 

Miraium,  1:^8-89. 

MainiBe,  i79i-9a. 

Mencnefs,  1779-80. 

Moiukton,  1759. 

Mmroe,  tir  Hmgh,  1^4-^8-80-81. 

Montcaim,  iy39- 

MtnttmoliMi  ci^-91. 

Mortau,  1795-96-98-99. 

Moritimpon,  1798-99. 

Mouston  Oglon,  >77i-74- 

liatfid-  B^i  >798-99- 

Murrtff,  general,  1760. 

"    N. 

Habd),  the  power  of,  t753< 
NegroM,  adjudged  free  in  Great  Britain,  1779, 
decree  ceipecting  in  Portugal,  1773. 
decree  reipecting  in  America,  1791. 
attCBpt  to  abolith  the  trade  in,  1791* 
Negotiuioai  between  England  and  France,  1793. 

'■ .  '  795- 

— : — ■ ,  1796. 

,  ,797, 


at  Raitadt,  1797-8-9. 
Nelherlandi,  afiairs  of,  1784-5. 

conquered  by  France,  1793. 
incorporated  with  France,  1795. 
HeUfchatet,  contett  of  the  governor  and  people, 

1768. 
Nizam  of  the  Decan ;  iti  name*. 
3«« 


Nobilitf ,  rank  of,  aboliilied  in  France,  1790. 

eitaiei  declared  forfeited,  179s. 
Notables,  a»einbt)r  of.  France,  1787^88. 

Necktr,  i77S-88-89. 

NelsoH,  1797-98-1801. 

tfewcattte,  duke  of,  1754-55-OB. 

Niiam  of  the  Decan,    i753-54-4?(.  1780-81- 

89-a£. 
NoaUiei,    duke,    i7S3:54-55' 
North,  lord,  1770  to  8a. 


Ohio,  right  to  the  forti  cohietted,  1754. 
Oude,  sffiiitt  relating  to  the  nabob  of,  1764- 

65-7  WS- , 

Orleans,  duke  of,  1787-8S-89. 
Orlof,  Mexu,  i76>.70-7i. 
Orlaf,  Gr^ery,  i76s-63-84. 


Pirliament,  French,  itLcwduct,  (758 •56^3-65- 

67-70-71, 
Panna,  duke  of,  diipiM^  niih  ibe  pope,  1768. 
Partition  of  Poland,  1771. 
final,   1794.  ' 
Petition,  from  the  city  of  London,  1770. 

far  review  of  the  39  articLet,  1771. 
rejpecting  America,  1775. 
respecting  the  public  cxpeiidttin%i  780. 
respecting  India  aSain,  1781, 
Pilntii,  treaty  of,'  1791-9S. 
Poland,  final  partition  of,  1794* 
Pontine  manhei,  draininj;  of  I>egun,  I777> 
Preu,  liberty  of,  in  Holland,  1761. 

in  Germany,  1781-S6. 
'  in  England,  1770-71-99, 
Prioten,  proceii  agaiut,  Englan^,  1771. 
Proteitanis,  Oppretied  in  Poland,  -176&-7-8. 

PalUser,  admiral,  1778. 
Panin,  count,  1762-63-70-84. 
PaoU,  1755-6S. 
Parker,  admiral,  1781,  1801. 
Pelham,  Senry^  1754.  ■ 
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Ptrcy,  toTd,  J  775-76. 

Pttion,  1791.' 

Pidugnt,  ij^^-g^-gj-characttr. 

Pigot,  tord,  India,   1759-74-76. 

Pitt,  tori  of  Chatham,  1754-55-56-61-66. 

Pitt,  WiUiarn,  1781  to  180a. 

Pocecke,  India,  1758-59. 

Po^ld,  marquis  of,  fCaroalho,  count  d'Otyras) 

»75a-55-S9-^7o-77- 
Pompadcur,  1753-55-56-^4- 
Ponialaiuki,  1763-64-71. 
PolemitTi,  1 762-74-84 -86^88-9  t-<iM(A, 
Privoit,  general,  i799- 

Prvsiia,  prince  Henry,  175?  '"  68-70-78-86-98. 
Pulaski,  Poland,  i7Ji— England,  1779. 


Rajjth,  neaning  of  the  liile,  1753. 
Rasudi,  congreu  there,  1797-98-99.  ■ 
Repieientaiioii,  motion  fur  refonn,  1785-90. 
Revolution  id  PenJi,  1753.  . 

in  Rutiia,  1762. 

in  Sweden,  i77»- 

in  Aniertca,  17^5. 

■in  France,  1789. 

in  Gcnevi,  179s. 

in.HolUndi  1795. 

in  It.ly,  ,797. 
Revolt    in   Americi,  1775. 

■  in  HolUnd,  1784.     ' 

in  the  Neiherlandt,  1789-90. 
'  at  Liege,  1790,  Gerinany. 

Rioi^  at  Edinburgh,  1779. 
Boston,    1768. 
in  London,  i768>8o>      * 
Rohiilaj,  1774-75. 
Roman  caitwiics,  aca  respecting,  1778-92. 

Radiivii,  prince,  1764-67-68-70. 

RagonatU,  see   Maraitu. 

Raudon,' lord,  1780-81. 

Rammofrki,  176s. 

Repnin,   1789. 

Richelieu,  1756-57. 

Reierspierre,    i790-9S'93 — cdara-ier — 1794, 

death. 
Rockingham,  marjuii,  1765.8s. 


Rodn^,  1780-81. 
RoAiOM,  1774.75. 
Roland,  1792-93. 
Romanzojo,  1761-68-70-71. 

.    s. 

St.  Oomingo,  trouble  there,  1791. 

conduct  of  Great  3ritaiD  retpeo 

ii«,  i79«.  ■ 
afiairJ  of,    1794.95-97. 
Touisaiol  gpveraor  of,    1799. 
Touuaint  lupcneded,  1801, 
Scheldt,  navigation  of  coaipied,  1784. 
Senegal,  fons  on,  taken  by  the  Engliah,  )75&u. 
reduced  by  France,  -l779.1iM. 
Seven  Islands,  republic  of,  Turkey,- 1  Boi . 
Siege  of  port  Mahon,  in  Mi nom,i  17-^6.  FrencV. 
Dreiden,  1756.    PnMiatn.i 
Calcutta,  1756.  . 

Memcl,  1757.    Rustiani; 
Prague,  1757.     Prwsiaa*.    ■ 
Schweidniu  and  Bmlau^  j 757.     Aui-. 

sack  of  Berlin,  1757.    Austrian*. 

Brnlau,  1757.    p^uisian*. 

fort  William  Henry  in  America,  1757. 

French.' 
Calcutta,  1757.     Ei'igliih, 
ChindanigOTC,  1757.     English.     . 
Schweidniti,  1758.     FruMiam. 
Otmutz,  1758.    Prustiaos. 
Colberg,   1758-    Russians. 
Dresden,  i75'.     Auttrians. 
Saint  Maloes  and  Cherburg  bombarded. 

J  758.     English. 
Louisburg,  1758. .  English. 
'  fori!  FroDtenac  and  Du  Quesne,  1758. 

English."  , 

Senegal,"  1758.     English,  ' 
Dusseldorff,  1758.     Allies.         • 
'_    '     Embden,  1758.     English. 

fort  St.  David's,  1758.    French. 
Leipiic,  Torgau,  Dresden,  1758.    Aut- 

trians. 
Niagara,  Ticonderaga,   Crown    Point, 

Quebec,  1759.     English. 
Madras,  1759.    French.  - 

>  Siege 
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siege  of  Wandewaih,  1759.     Englwh. 

Berlin,  tack  of,  176%    AuitriiDt  aod 

Ruttiant. 
Glati  and  Breilau,  1760.     Aiurriant. 
,  DrMden  bombarded,  I760.    Prusuani. 
Torgau,  1760.     Aiutriam. 
Quebec,  1760.     French. 
Monireal,  1760.     English. 
Pondicherrj',  1760-61.     Engliih. 
CaiKl,  1761.     Ailiet. 
Cotberg,  1761.    Ruiiians. 
Schweidniii,  1761.'  AyMniiu. 
*  Scbtveidniu,  1761.    FrtiMiam. 

Cauel,  176s.     Allie*. 
Havannah,  176*.     Englith. 
of  Murthudabad,  tee.  1762.     Engliib. 
Chunda  Geer  and  Eliabad,  1765.  ^ng- 

liih. 
Cbouin,  &c.  1769.     RuMiaai. 
■        Bender,  17/0.    Ruitiant, 

Nwrartno,  Patras,  Ac.  1770.    Ruuiaiu. 

fttcojf,  tyjj.     Roniiai. 

Boiion  and  Quebec,  »775-76.     Anie- 

Savannah,  1778.     English. 
Fondicherry,  1778.      English. 
Charles  Town,  1779.     Eogluh. 
^Dri  Mobille,  1780.     Spaiiiardi. 
Ahmedabad,  1780.     Engliih. 
Wandewaihi  1780.     Hydet  Ally. 
Gibraltar,     1781-8S.      Spaoiih     and 

French. 
Pon  Mahon,  178a,    Spaniards. 
Negapatnam,  1781.     English. 
Tiincomale,  17SB.    Engtiib. 
Algien,  1784.    Spaniards. 
Amsierdam,  1787.    Pruttiaai. 
.Kinbame,  i787>88.    Turki, 
Oci'akow,  1788.    Rittiiani. 
Dubicza  and  Novi,  1788.    AnsiriaDk 
Chociim,   1788.     AmtriaM  and   Riu- 

Belgrade,  1789.     Auscrians. 
bmaili  1790.     Ruuians, 
Orsova,  1790.     Austrim*. 
BangakMre,  1791.     English. 
Verdun,  179s. 


Siege  of  Spiret,  Worm),  MenU,  t79a,    Freneh. 
Seringapatam,  179^.     English. 
Willtamstadt, 
Toulon, 
Conde, 
Valenciennes, 
Dunkirk, 
Menu, 
Maesirichi, 
Lindreciei, 
Charleroi, 

Warsaw, 
Menu,  >795. 
Mantua,  1796. 
Malta, 
Alexandria, 
UiUn, 


}      ■??«• 


1801. 


Novi,  f    '799- 

St.  John  d'Acre, 
Alexandria, 
Copenhagen, 
Sinking  fund,  1786. 

Slavery  aboluhcd  in  Austria  and  Saxony,  ^781. 
Slave  trade,  diicussioo  of,  178&-89. 
Society  to  promoie  agriculture  in  Ruiua,  1765, 
to  promote  arts,  miDufaciuret,  Ac.  in 

England,  1754. 
in  Spain  to  promote  agiiculiure,  1765. 
Slates- general  asiembted  in  France,  1789. 
Stadtbolder,  events  relating  to,  1785-86, 
Siyle,new,  used  in  England  175&,  Sweden,  1751). 
Swiiieiland,  conquered  by  France,  1798. 

Satkoilie,  lord  Gtorge,  iJs9- 

Sarline,  l776-79> 

Sa*e  Cetourg,  prigce,  1788. 

Sihwerin,  1766-57. 

ShtihtrMt,  lord,  i766-8o-8a. 

Skeridan,  1785. 

Sieyet,  1789-96 — principlei— 1799,  ctiaracier. 

Smith,  colonet,  India,  1767-68. 

Smith,  sir  Sidwf,  1799. 

Seitikoff,  t7$9-88. 

StuHti,  frinu  dc,  1757-59-61-61. 

»  Sottja 
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Spiiliacit  Sfain,  1763-66. 
Struenue,  Denmari,  1771. 
Sudermania,  duke  of,  1788-91. 
Sujrtin,  advaral  dt,  1781-83-89. 
Saraja  Dowla,  1756-57. 
Suuorow,  Ruuia,  1788^. 

T. 
Tax  on  income,  1800. 
Tanjore,  rajah,  of.    1773-74-76. 
Toleraiion,  granted  in  the  Auscnan  doniiiloDSi 
1776. 
in  Ruuia,  1763-76 
Torture  aboliibed  in  Sweden,  1786. 
Treaty  of  bmily  botween  Autiria  and  Modena, 

Great     Sriuin    aod    IndiuM  of  the 

Sin  NatioD(,  1754. 
tnbridjr   between   Great  Brilaia    and 

Rtmia,  1755. 
Engliib  contpuy  and  Manttai,  1755. 
Great  Britain  and  Pranii,  1756. 
Vienna,    France,     AiMtria,    Swedeni 

■7i6- 
'      Ronia  with  allie*  of  Vienna,  1756. 
Great  Vriialn  and  Pnmia,  1758. 
France  and  Auitria,  1759. 
ttmsil  and  FrOnia,  ffSa. 
Sweden  and  Fruuia,  I76t. 
English    company   and   Mir  CoMim, 

1764. 
Paris,   1763.       Great   'Britain    with 

France  and  Spaita, 
Milbensbuif,    1763.        Pnmia    and 

Austria. 
Great  Briiaia  iai  AilMrion  hKHtivt, 

•7«4. 
Engliih  cotnpinjr  md  Snftft  I>o#It^ 

I 7^6-69- 
commercial     of     Great   Britain   and 

Russia,.  1766. 
Engljib   companjr  and  tiim  at  the 

Decan,  17S7. 
France  and  Genoa,  -1768. 
Denmark,  with  Ruuia  aifd  Haatburgb, 

1768. 


Treaiy  of  Engliih   cooipany   wiifa    Upder  A^ 

1769. 
Austria  and  Prussia,  1769. 
Mibiidy,  Sweden  with  fjvice,  1771. 
secret,  of  Austria  and  the  Porte,  1771. 
partition,    Poland,   ■177a.       Austria, 

Runia,  Prussia. 
Kainargie*  Rutiia— ^he  Porte,  i774t 
Nabob    of  Oudc   and   the    Rohillat 

>774- 
Poona,   1776,  Eiqlish    CMnpaoy  and 

Uarattas. 
Subtidf,    1776.    Groat  Britain  j»Uh 

Hesse  and  Brunswict. 
Spain  and    PorVAgal,   1777. 
Fianee  and  American  States,   1778. 
Holland  and  Amertaaa  States,  i778> 

Holland,  1787. 
Teschcn  respecting  Bavaria^  '779- 
Worgaun  whh  the  Uarattas,  1779. 
company  with  Basalet  Jung,'  1779. 
company  with   nixan   of  ibc  Decan, 

.7*.. 
company  with  nabob  of  Oode,  1781. 
commercial  of  Holland  and  America, 

,781. 

KDgliih  company  with  the  Uarattas, 
1781. 

Sweden  and  American,  States,  1783. 
Great    Britain,—  f renah,      Spanish, 

AmerioM   states,    1789, 
Great  Britain  and  Holland^   '784. 
Spain  and  the  Porte,  1784. 
English  comyagy   and   Xippoo  Saib, 

'78<- 
coounercial    of   Russia  with   Austria 

and  F^tnoe,  '47  85. 
eniparwr.— the  B«tob  States,  1785. 
France  with  HoUandy  178^ 
conunerMal  Gi«U  Britain  and  France, 

178& 
tubsidy.    Great    Britain  and    Hesse, 

"?»7- 
East  India  cMipai^  with  Arcot  and 

Tanjore,  1787. 
East  India  conpany^wUr  ikb  nabob 

Qf.Ssagal,  i7ft8i 

T«a^ 
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Treatf  of  Sweden  ind  Ruuia,  1790. 

Richenburg,    1 790.       Aaitria —  the 

Porte. 
RuuU-4he  Pom,  1791* 
English  compuy  with  ffppoo  Saib, 

■    »79"- 

alliance  between  Rmiia  mi  lh«  em- 
peror,  179a. 

joined  by  Great  Brtiiin,   1793. 

partition  of  Poland,   1794. 
.    amltjr    between    Great    Riitain    and 
RtnsiB,  1794> 

peace    between    France   and    Fiuuia, 
1795. 

peace  between  France  and  Spain,  1 795. 
■>  —         between   France    and   Sardinia, 

1796. 

picificaiion.  between   Prance  and  the 
pope*  «79p. 

pacification  between   France  and  the 
dufce  erf  Painu,  1796. 

pacification   between  Fnnea  and  the 
duke  of  Modena,   1796, 

Leobcn  between  France  and  the  em- 
peror, 1797. 

Campo    Fonnit^    between    this  ume 
power,   .797. 

Petersburg    with   Great   Britain    and 
Rnuia,  1799.    SecEagUlid^  1799, 

of  alliance   between   the   Pone   apd 

Ruuia,  1798. 
between  Tippoo  Sultan   and    France, 

1798. 
of   peace  and   alliance  between    the 

company  and  tbe  rajah  of  Mysore) 

between  the  Raat  India  company  and 

the  niiam,  i8oo> 
treaty  of  peace  between   France  and 

Riuiia,  1799. 
of  peace  between  France  and  Auitria 

1800. 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 

Cenmark,  i8oc^  and  Ruuia,  i8oi> 
of  peace  between  Great  Briuin  and 

Tnnce,  Spain,  and  HolUod^  l8o*> 


Trieste,    iu  trade    prenoled    by   Joseph     the 

Second,  1 784. 
Tiucany,  affainof,  i8ot. 

Tanjort,  r^ak,  i773-74-7*« 

Tiv^,  lord,  1756. 

Thunt,  i759-&)> 

Tippio    Saiit     i767-8«-87-»8*89-9*-99— . 

death,  fee. 
Tolaidai,  1788-89-99. 
Tcuiiaint,  1798. 
Towiuhend,  gttttnl,  1759* 
Travanterty  raj«h,  1789. 
Tutt^ttAi^ria,  t755'£& 
TvTioty  i774-76» 
Tyrrdt  capiaxn,  1758. 

V. 
Venice,  cooquett  of  hs  dcniolons  by  France, 

bow  dippMd  of  by    tniity  of  Campo 
Fonniot  >797< 

Vergfmu,   i77&77,-^ia   death  and  efifeci*, 
i787. 

W, 


Gceu  Biitaln  oad  France,  1755> 
Prunian  and  Austrian    alliance, 

1746. 
English    cMnpany     and     Suraja 

Dowla,  1756. 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  i/fit. 
Great  Britain  and  American  In- 

diim,  1763. 
£agliih   company  and  Uir  Cot- 

sim,  1763, 
English     GompaAy     and    $uja1i~ 

Dowla,  1764. 
Eitgliih    company    and     Hyder 

All,  »767. 
Rustiam  and  Turks,  1768. 
nabob  of  the  Camatic  and  rajah 

of  Tanjore,'  1771. 
.  RobilU  war,   1774. 
Eoglisb  company   and   Marattu, 
»775' 

War 
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War,   civil,   between    Great   Briiiin  idcI    her 

American  coloniei,  1775. 
War  between  S^inaad  Morocco,  i77j> 
Turki  and  Fenian*,  1777. 
Auuria  and  Pruuia,  1778. 
Great  Britain  and  France,  1778. 
Greai  Britain  and  Spain,  1779. 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  1780. 
Engliih  company  and  Hyder  Ali, 

.7««. 
civil  in  Holland,  1785. 
Rimiaind  the  Tartan,  1795. 
Ruuia  aad  the  Bone,  1787. 
*         Aihiria  >i)d  the  Porte,  17S8. 
Ruitia  and  Sweden,  1788. 
Sweden  and  Oeoaurk,  (be  ally 

of  RuMia,  1788. 
English     company    and   Tippoo 

Saib,  1789. 
war  in  Poland,  1791   1094. 
PiuMia  and  Au|tria  with  France, 

179a. 
civil  In  St.  Domingo,  179a. 
between     Great     Briiain      and 

France,  1793. 
between    Fiance    and    Holland, 

»7?3' 
for   the    reductioit'   of    Poland, 
1794. 


War  for  the  reduction  of  the  Marooni  in  Ja* 
maica,  1795. 

in  Italy,  1796. 

in    the    Ea*t    India,     1797    to    i799> 

civil  in  Ireland,  1798. 

in  Switzerland,  1798. 

in  Zgyft,  1798, 
Warranti,  gCnenI,  1763.     Oeciiion  teipecting 

West  Indies,^ original  inhabitant*  fif,  I7S3< 
difierent  deicripiioat  of  people,  1753. 
aee    Hiitory  of   Wctt  Indie*    for    other 
particular*. 

Wilfcet,  John,   proceeding*  reipccting,    1763- 
64-68-69. 

ff^alt,  Spanish  miniiter,  i753-55< 

Warren,  admiral,  1796-97. 

H^ai/ungton,   i754-"776    tq^  178a.     1789-93- 

94-96,   Air  retignatien. 
Wation,  admirai,  1756-57-58, 
Iftftu,  1763-64-68. 
m^e,  general,  I7&i-S9- 

V. 

york,duktof,  1793-^. 


Zemaun  Shdk,  lodia,  1797. 
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[N.  .11.     Thejirtt  Figure  r^eri  to  the  Volimes  of  (kit  Work;  and  the  tecond  t»  the 
Paget  where  the  Notes  are  to  be  f  oun.  ■    ■ 


AGRICULTURE,  Denmark.  Antttetcs.  1.  «7 

— in     the     ecdesiattical 

•talc Life  of  Pittt  the  Sixth.  S.  347. 

Alexftndru,    described    hy    Denon.  4.   93. 

ApMtolic  cbkinber  described.      

I^fe  of  Pius.  4.  347-470. 

Anny,  Prnuiui, Algarotti.  \.  69. 

RuMian,   MatKtein.%  39, 

■     FrentA.  Mem,  deSt.  Germain.  3.  S08. 

BriUeb  in  India Dirom.  3.  247. 

Maratta.  Idttle  and  Mackeruie.  3.  322. 

-of  France  and  the  coalition 

Segur.  3.  422. 

Tarkish,  described.    fVilson.  4.  255. 

Anrengzebe,  wc^th.  .' Fntxr.  1.30. 

Auto  da  fe,  ceremony  of,   .............. 

fVc  de  Pombal.  1.  282. 

'America,  state  before  the  refolution 

Rammj).  1.  403. 

'  ■-■        Anderion.  1.  456. 

America,  commencement  of  the  revolution. 

Ramtaj/.  2.  147. 

^ Ramiaj/.  2.  155. 

America,  forces  employed.  Stedman.  2.  270. 

•wot.  IT.  4  A 


America,  diffieultieiattending.itintMajr.  2.361. 

■ — hardships  endured  by  the  Amccicao 

and  British   troops.   Ramtoji.  2.  367.97. 

treaty  with  Holland 

Anderson.  2.  375. 

— ' commerce.    RochefoucauU.  3.  643. 

Amiens,    article   in    trea^   of,    reUtire   to 

Malta. 4.378. 

Antoinette,  queen  of  France.  .^ou^oDM.  3.  88. 
Arabs  described.  Mem.  sur  I'Egt/pte.  4.  03. 
- — -  their  cavalry IVaish.4.94. 

Bedoi)in,  described.     Denon,  4.  148. 


Ban,  meaoing  of.  ....  Efu^/elopedie.  1.  1 17. 

Beys,  accovnt  of, D-Herbelot.  4.  93. 

BODchamp,  his  generosity.  Puisage.  3.  407. 
Brunswick,  dtike,  his  policy,  i^mo/fef.  1. 163. 
Brunsnick,prt:«enf  dukeof,Jlfi/-if6eau.  3.  21. 
Byng,  affair  of.  ....  Doddinglan.  I.  lOl, 
Bernis,  his  sentimcntii.  Mem.  de  Fred.  1, 175. 
Bute,  earl  of,  his  policy.  Doddingion.  1.  265. 

Mem.  de  Fred.  1. 293. 

: Life  of  Pitt.  1.  434. 

Buonaparte's 
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BuODsiiarte's.cDndiut  in  Egjpt 

'miion.  Sfc.  4.  145-6. 
presumption.    Letter*.  4.  S50. 

Caiuls,  account  of  in  Prussia. 

ButcMng.  4.  383. 

CoDstttntion,  English de  Lolme.  1.  28. 

Swedish de  Lotme.'\.  S8. 

French de  Lolme.  3.  44. 

■    ■— ■— ■  American*  ..  htmicourt.  3.  77. 

English  J  opinion  oiSegur.S.69- 

Character,  national,  reflections  on.  ....... 

Ferguson.  4.  170. 
.  of  the  Spaniards.  Raynai.  4,  32S. 

Catharine,  empress,  conduct  of.  7'ooJte.  2.534. 

character,  &c 


Tooke  and  Secret  Memoirt.  3.  539-40. 

Corv£e8,  nature  of. Street.  3.  131. 

Constitution,  French.  ....  Robertson.3.  00. 

Constitution,  reflections  on  that  of  England 

and  France.  D'Ivemoii.Botingbroke.S.U8. 

Conalitntion,  French,  of  1793.  Segtir.  &.  360. 

Dam),  character, .'.  WrOMmU.  1.  185. 

DsntoB,  character,  Madame  Roland.  3.  388. 

■Dresden,  city  of.   Bum^.  1.348. 

Denmark,  qniren's  retreat  at  Zell.  ........ 

WraraU.  3.  100. 
Kreclorj,  Tonalifj'  of,  Ann.  Reg.  4.  107. 
Dnmouriez,  charaeteri  Afod  Roland.  3.  377. 

}!du cation, thoughts  respect.  K<K:i(:foNe.4.4&4. 
Eloquence,   effect   of,      BoUngbroke.  1.  91. 

Elizabeth,   empress,  character 

DEvesque.  Tooke.   1.  S26. 
Elliot,  his  integrity.  Ann.  Register.  3.  439. 
E^Tpt,  conduct  of  the  French  on  the  expe- 
dition to mu.,.^  Demm.  4.  149. 

tPibon.  4.  Ml. 

Freedom,  effects Montesquieu.  1.  8-18. 

Fayette,  character  of,  ....  Ramiai/.i.  $Sl. 

BouiUe't  Mem.  3.  180. 

Trancis,  emperor,  Mem.  de  Frederic.  I.  21. 

Tox,  lord  Holland, Doddington.  1.  53. 

Trance,  state  of  the  court,  Mem.  Seer.  1.  86. 
had  foticj.  Politique dcP Eur.  I.t07. 


France,  state  of  the  court    ......... 

Mem.  de  Frederic.  1.  340. 

court,  profusion.  Xicre  Rouge.  1.  357. 

■  history  of  the  constitution.  ....... 

Lolme.  1.  359. 

Choiseul's  policy.    Souiaoie.  1.  144. 

influence  of  Austrian  coancib.  .  .  >. 

Favier.  3.  30. 

sentiments  and  policy  of  Austria.  . . 

Faoier.  3.  87. 

Intrigues  of  Aignillon's  party.  . ... 

Favier.  2.  126. 
'  Financial  state  of.  Jitderton.  3.  525. 

Dnmouriez.  S.  47. 

parties  in  the  state,  &c,    ........ 

Moleville.  S.  135. 

— —pensions  to  fa»onrites 

Moiemile  and  Lirre  Rouge.  3.  ISl. 

miserahle  conditiwi  of.  ........... 

T^irreau.  3.401. 

conduct  of  the  directory. , 

Annual  Regitter.  4.  105. 

Gangandli,  character.  . .  (ktraedoU.  1.  S31. 
Germany,  former  state  of,  Tadtui.  4.  S58. 
Genareie,  their  oeadnot.  . .  Plamta.  S.  452. 

—  —  -  --  conduct  «f  Franiie  rclotire  to.  .  . 

D'lvernoii.  3.  310. 

Great  Britain,  state  of  the  covrt. 

DoddmgtoH.  1.  265. 

■  rcflactions  of  her  asndnct.  . . 

-  -    ■  Ptmtage.  3.  294. 

jealousy  of  her  trade.  . . 

Oentt.  3.  336, 

Gusta*us,king  of  Sweden's  character 

Sogvr.  2.  483; 
Guiana,  Amotiptimi,  Nat.  Hiitonftrf.  l.  400. 

Happiness,  national Smith  1.  4. 

Holland,  intrigues  of  France. ^ 

Grimouard.  3.  520,. 

policy  ol  France  respecting,  ..._ 

Segur.  3.  42.. 

— : contributions  levied.  An,  Reg,S.467. 

Howe,  sirW.  his  conduct  jSVedmoB.  2. 367-70.. 

' Sledman.   2.  301. 

Hyder  Ali,  hU  army.  Lffe  of  Hyder.  1.  47fl. 
Hydec 
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H^ler  AU,  U>  cluraeter.  RUlarlon.  S.  388. 


J«fc,  tAit  of. 

WSton.  and  Mem.  tur  rEgypte.  4.  146. 
ladUuiR,  trwUmeDtof.  ....  Pointtali.  1.  370. 
belasd,  machiaatimu  tkere.  Buset.  4.  48. 
— -_-^  French  inruion  of,  Musgr.  4.  63. 
India,  go*ennaeat,  CaraaeiotVt  CUre.  I.  437. 

oppreuion    practised.    Idem,  1.  428. 

_„„—, Frauds  and  Fidhrton.  %  74-5. 

efieets  of,  7>on*B£i.  in  /mffa.  4.  7«. 

hatdikipa  suffered  by  tho  troopi  here. 

jtfonro.  4.  17g. 
Jacobin  club,  hiateiy  o^  ....Segur.S.  178. 
Jesuits,  wealth,  ftc.  ^nn.  Register.  1.  4M. 
ImbmI,  Mege  of,  Suaorow't  Camp.  3.  20S. 
Joseph,  emperor,  anecdote.  Cottdras.  1.  160. 
Invasion  of  FrMce,  oiaritt.  BouOU.  S.  a«3. 
In»aMOBOf  Fnmce,  merits,  de  Pima^e.  3.  3M. 

conduct  of  the  Austrians.     ...... 

Putfo^.  3.  S99. 

w ,  eSeet  of.    de  Pmsaye.  3.  409. 

bivindble  standard  captured.  WH»oh.  4. 349. 

Keith,  character WraxaU.  1.  1S4. 

Kerim  Gaeraj,  character,  de   Tott.  I.  540. 
Kosciusko,  his  meriU Segur.  S.  441. 


Laudohn,  Frederic's  speech   to 

Latrobe.  1.  533. 

l^ewis  the  Sixteenth's  character. 

Montesquieu.  %.  1S5. 

Lewis   Oie  Sixterath's  character 

R^aut  de  St.  Elietuie.  3.  138. 

—^—  application,    Shakspeare's   reflection. 

3.  131. 

merits  of  his  conduct  Paisaife.  3.  247. 

.^—^  passage  ftom  Cicero  applied  to  him. 
3.287. 

Remarlt  reladT*  to  his  sentence 

Segur.  S.  344. 
——.  comparison  of  his  character  and  Henrf 

the  Fourth Burke.  3.  345. 

Loy&lty  of  die  English.  Clarendon.  %.  341. 
4aS 


Lyons,  siege  of,  Barrere'a  deanodation. .... 

Liaes  from  Horace.  3.  3S9. 

Marattas,  facts  relative  to.  Hamilton.  I.  SSI. 

facts  relative  to  thmr  armj 

Hamilton.  2.  40. 

their  troops.  Liltle.  Mackem.S.StS. 

Mamelukes,  described.  ....  Denon.  4.  148. 

Maple  sugar.  Coxe  and  Rockefoueauli.  3.  211. 
Malagrida,  his  execution,  de  Pombal.  1.  282. 
Mir  Cossim,  character.  SeotPs  Feritt.  1.  291. 
Munich,  marshal,  character.  PEveigue.  1. 291. 
Mirowitz,  account  of.   ......  Coxe.  1.  300. 

Monarchies,  elective    and    hereditary,  .... 

BoUngbroke.  1.  396. 

Multitude,  their  conduct.    Ferguson.  3.  46. 

Moniesquien,  ideas  of  liberty  and  monarchv. 

Esprii  de  Lois.  2.  339. 

■  ■  ■   character  of  a  prince 

Idem.  3.  105. 

■         tkonghts  M)  taxation 

Idem.  3.  87. 
Mirabeau,  conduct  of.  HUt.  Sketch.  3.  09. 

character  of.'  ....  Idem.  3.  147. 

Metastasio,  account  of.  . .  fVraxall.  4.  373. 
Maroons,  account  of  the  dogs  nsed  to  chase 

tbem DoUcM.  3.  494.6. 

Merino  flocks  described.    Towmend.  4. 330. 
Moreau,  account  of  him.  ....  Idem.  3.  330. 

Murad  Bey,  character Denon.  4.  148. 

Mysore  country  described 

Narr.  Sketches.  4.  177. 
_ — Wood.  4.  183. 

Negroes,  character  of  the.  Edawth.   I.  4A. 
Newcastle,duke,policy.i)o(i(finj:/on.l.62.l01 

—  Chesterfield.  1.  129. 

Doddington.   I.  385. 

-  character.    ..  Betsham.  I.  303. 


Noailles,  his  advice Ifoailles.    I.  83. 

North,  lord,  sentimcuts  and  conduct  .... 
Fm^er.  2.  9. 

anecdole  of,  . .  Bitset.  3.  437. 

Necker,   character  and  eendusl  ........ 

Sotitavie.  3.  413. 
^ —  Bouille.  3.   130. 


Nobility,  French,  Bo6.  deSi.  Etienne.  3. 127. 
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Ni>bitity,  French, character,  de  Puitaj/e.  3.324 

.^^ , merits    of    their    conduct. 

de  Puisase.  3.  474-76. 
National  assembly.  BouilU.  Soutavie.  3.  129. 

Negotiation  of  1800,  account  of. 

jnmiai  Register.  4.  196. 

Ophthalmia  described. IValsh.  4.  252. 

Orleans,  duke,  views  and  conduct  of  him  and 
Mira.beu\.Seg»r.Moore.Soulavie.3.lSa.47. 

Osturman,  character PoUHque.  2.  135. 

Oude,  aabub,  his  wealth,  &icAnn.Reg.  2,  435. 

Paris,  state  of, Tolendtd.  3.  142. 

camp  near  it.  ....  Molecille.  3.  280. 

state  of.   . .  Madame  Roland.  3.  292. 

Pensions  to  French  courtiers 

Molenille  andLivre  Rouge,  S.  181. 

Populace,  conduct  of, Swift,  3.  223. 

French,  their  humour 

Molevilie.  3.  280. 
Papists,  remarks  on.  . .  Blackstone.  4.  33. 
Panl,  emperor,  character.  Secret  Mem.  3. 540. 

Ann,  Reg.  4.  273. 

Pclbam,  sentiments.   ..  Doddington.   1.51. 

Peter  the  Third,  emperor  of  Russia.^ 

■.   "   ■     Le  Clerc.  l.  68. 

, : —  his  death.    Tookc.  I.  342. 

Poudicberry,  garrison  there.  Orme,  1.  289. 

Prussia,  Frederic  the  Third's  policy 

"     jVew.  de  Frederic,  1.  116. 

anecdote  of  him,  Latrobe.  1.  154. 

.^ his  policy.  Mem.de  Frederic.  1. 168. 

reflections  on  his  military  system. 

Fergmon,  1.  470. 

, his  policy  respectini;  PoUnd 

I'oliiique.  2.  5S. 

his  economy  iaiieii,H'raxaU.  4.385. 

his  maxims  respecting  taxation 

Lairobe.  4.  387. 

;— anecdote  of  him.   ..  Idem.  2.  133. 

Prussia,  Fbedehic   Wiluah  the   Second, 

character fVraxail.  3.   18. 

-■■■  —  merits  of  his  conduct.  Se^ur.  3.297-489. 

Prnssia,  prince  Henry,  character 

Segur.  3.  20. 


Pitt,  earl  Chirtham,  iQteUigence. 

Life  of.  1.  274. 

his  character Burke,  1.438. 

Piast, .meaning  of  tbe.word.Xei^ntcA.  1.392. 

Poland,  election  to  the  cronn  of.    , 

.      HautevOIe.  1.  39?- 
■  state  of  the  country,  &c,  Und.  2.  S3. 

. —  confederations  there.  Dumour,  2.  38. 

■  policy  of  Austria  and  Priusia  relatire 

to Idem.  2.51. 

' reflections  on  the  partition 

Gentz,  3.  447. 
Portugal,  state  of.   ....  Dumouriex.  4.  335. 

— — ~  trade  of.   ....  Anderson.  4.  338. 

Peter,  the  Great,. statue  of.    Coxe,  2.  457. 
Pune,  effects  of  his  writings.  Biuet.  2.  231. 
Pichegru,  his  intentions,  &c.  ............ 

David  ap.  Annual  Regitter,  4.  33. 
Pombal,  his  tyranny.  Vie  de  Pombal.  S.  284. 
Pontine  marshes,  dcacription  of.  .......... 

i«/eo/P«i«.  2,316. 
Pius   the  Sixth,  performance  of  mass.  .... 

..    .  Mm.  2.  449. 

' — " his  conduct.  Idem.  2.  505. 

— -     Idem,  4.  14. 


Religion,  Hindoos.    L.' Herbelot.  Sfc.  1,  84. 
Hamilton  and   Raynal.  I,  34. 


Rank,  alTected'  contempt   of.  Saifl,  3.  364. 

Rocket,    weapon,  described 

Narrative  Sketches.  4.  179. 
Rockingham,  administration.  &c.  ........ 

Bitset's  Burke.  I.  434, 
Russia,    court  intrigues,  ....,.,,,,,.,,,, 

L'Eveique  and  Le  Clerc,  1.  157. 

army  of,  described.  Manstein.  2,  29. 

inlrigues  of  Panin.  . .  Eton.  2.  383. 

Royalists,  French,  merits.  ..  Segur,  S.  476, 

SackTille,  afl'air  of. EiUick.  I.  197. 

Scots,  merits  towards  the  pretender.  ...... 

Moore.  3,  228. 

Sangiac,  what D' Herbelot.  3. 493. 

St,  Domingo,    revolt.  ....  Rabaut.  3.  188. 

--~ sickness  there.  ..  Edwards.'  3.  493. 

Siroc  wind  described.     ....  Denon.  4.  213. 
Saonterer, 
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Sannterer,   character    described,    .'. 

Boiittgbroke.  %  241- 
SlaTe  trade,  ....  Bryan  Edaardt,  $,  215. 

Spwn,    state  described.  Thtttuend.  4.  331. 
Snworow,    hononrs   coDferred.    .......... 

.  Suworow't  Campaigiu.  3.  449. 

Sweden,  state  of.    Sheridan.  1.  418. 

hist,  of  its  trade.  Busching.  4.  401. 

Tarrakanof,  princess,  fact  relatire  to,      .... 
Tooke.  3.  64. 

Taille,  tax  called. Neeker.  2.  163. 

Tenasee  country  described.    Imlay,  5.  544. 
TippooSaib,  character.  ..  Beatton.  3.  121. 

merits  of  his  conduct. 

Macketnie.  3,  170. 

hisBons Mackcnsie.3.  328. 

hia  character.  ....  Beatton.  4.  181. 


Toiusaint,  account  of.  . .  Ann,  Reg.  4.  105. 

Tnrgot,  character Soalavie.%.  Ifl3. 

patronage  of  letters.  Condorcet. 

Treaty  between  England  and  Russia.  ...... 

State  Papers.  4.  341. 

of  Amiens,    article    of,    relative   to 

Malta.     4.  378. 

Turfcej',  description  of  its  nary. 

De  Tott.  2.  27. 
Dardanelles  De^Tott.  2.  28. 

Vergennes,     opinion    respecting    American 
'     war.  2.  242. 

Wales,    princess Doddington.  I.     70* 

Wielitska,  salt  works  of,  . .  Coxe.  4,  369, 
Wotga,  navigation  of. Coxv.%  25 1, 

ZenwunShil,  account  of. ....  Wood,4.    40. 
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15  nad  i"«"J  for  jrwiUr, 

bB-7  revene  dcftuJal  ■«!  MitjkaAtl. 

8^        noic.  rcid  t'tmftduT, 

974        iS  icid  trny  fot  Mf^. 

Vol.    IL 

HI  %  dde  (Jrr.  

aji  B7  dele  •/. 

lAt  5  read  Maacib  for  ttuutU. 

•So  3*  Tcad  (nu  for  Mm. 

■9*  B  read  rtr  (or  aitrj, 

339  '7  read  Vu  before  Ittautt. 

307  19  read  a  before  cKmflt. 

Vol.     III.  ; 

■8  ij  read  fwr  for  nn]!.  \-.';r'   .' 

46  noie  dele  U  before  (fa.  >,  ..  „'■ 

tU  ■  A  cMM  aTirr  rntlwlm. 

B03  j  read  ttattHi  for  c«aiuc^. 

403  1*  <  omitted  in  iturtgt, 

410  a  I  Ttvilagi  for  rimlitgt. 

450  19  read  i<  lor  (fa. 

437  £  read  Ctnlimt  tat  CMsritt. 

Vol.      IV. 

«5        ••        read  «^™  fbr  «^ii. 

70  j        read  bmj  for  awn. 

lao  ■        read  'I*  for /r*m. 

3°4        3^        read  4,100,000  for  4,000,000. 

403  16        read  1757  fbr  1797. 

404  _     It        read  tao^ood  clcr^. 
445         4       tai  diiafeciicn  u. 

In  a  few  of  the  firtt  copiei  ire  the  (bllowiog: 
I  j4  8      ,  read  txpabin  for  npiUiin. 

—        lo        read  r^aiUtsa  fbr  txftilieam, 

CorKections,  Vol.  IV. 
Page  848,  read  want  of  fMit  if  int.    The  want  of  moral*,  obatrved 
in    ihe    ir.habiianu    of  ihe    great   citiea   of  Il»ly,   ii    oot,    perfaapt, 
obtcirable  of  the  people  at  large. 

Madame  de  Fnnce,  not  the  prioceM  Sophia,  it  manicd  to  the  duke 
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